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*  WiHTML't  Taui.1  This  play,  throughout,  is  written 
«B  die  very  i^urit  of  its  audior.  And  in  telling  this  homely  and 
Aople,  chough  agreeable,  conntfy  tale, 

Qur/H»eHeft  ^hakfptare^  faHe/s  child, 
Wathlts  his  native  ^wod^ntiei  niDild. 
This  was  neeeilary  to  ohTerve  in  mere  joftioe  to  the  play ;  as  die 
aeannefs  of  the  fable,  and  the  extravagant  condud  of  it,  had  mifle^ 
•feme  of  ^reat  name  into  a  wrong  ju&ement  of  its  merit ;  whicl^ 
«fi  far  as  it  regards  fentiment  and  charaoer,  is  fcarce  inferior  to  anjr 
in  the  whole  oolledlion.    Wa&burtom. 

At  Stationers' Hall,  May  22,  1594,  Edward  White  entered  <<  A 
1)ook«  entitled  A  Wjnttr  Nygbt's  Faftime."    Stbbvens. 

The  ftoiy  of  this  play  b  taken  from  The  PUa/antHifiofy  ofDoraJhii 
iTjy^  F«rax;/r/a,  written  Dy  Robert  Greene.    Johnsow. 

In  this  novel,   the  kin£;  of  Sicilia  whom  Shakfpeare  names 

Ltontes,  is  called  ■  Egiftus. 

Polixenes  IC  of  Bohemia  Pandofto, 

Mamillius  P.  of  Sicilia  Garinter, 

Rorizel  P.  of  Bohemia  Doraftus. 

Camillo            Franion. 

Old  Shq>herd         r  Porrus. 

Hermione  ■    ■  Beliaria. 

Perdita  «——  -««—  Fannia. 

Mopft ^     Mopiau 

The  parts  of  Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Antolycos,  are  of  the 
poet's  own  invention ;  hot  many  circnmftances  of  the  novel  a«e 
omitted  in  the  play.    Stcbvins. 

Dr.  Warburton,  by  "  fome  of  |;tcat  name,'*  means  Drydcn  and 
Pom.  See  the  Eflay  at  the  end  ofthe  Second  Part  of  The  C9nquefi 
9f  Granada:  **  Witnefs  the  lamenefs  of  their  plots;  [the  plots  of 
Shakfpeare  and  Fletcher ;]  many  of  which,  ed>ccially  diole  which 
thqr  wrote  firit,  (for  even  that  age  refined  itfelf  in  fome  meafare;) 
were  made  up  of  fome  ridiculous  incoherent  ftory,  which  in  Onfc 
play  many  time^  took  up  the  bufinefs  of  an  age.  I  fuppofe  I  need  not 
xamt  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  [and  here,  b^-the-by,  Dryden  ex- 
prefsly  names  Pericles  as  our  author's  production,]  nor  the  hiftorical 
plays  of  Shakfpeare ;  befides  many  ot  the  reft,  as  The  Winters  TaU, 
J^ve^s  Labours  L^,  Meajure  fir  Meafnre,  which  were  cither 
.grounded  oh  iinpombilities,  or  at  lead  fo  meanly  written,  that  the 
comedy  neither  caufed  your  mirth,  nor  the  ferious  part  jrour  con- 
cernment." Mr.  Pope,  in  the  Prcfecc  to  his  edition  of  our  author^! 
plays,  pronounced  the  fame  ill-confidered  judgement  on  the  play 
before  us.  -''I  Aioiild  conjedure  (fays  he}  of  lome  of  the  others, 
particularly  Lwe*s  Labour's  Loft,  The  Winter's  Tale,  Comedy 
^Errorj,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  that  only  fome  charaders,  fingfe 
(cencs,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular  paflages,  were  of  his  hand." 


>Ione  of  oor  author's  plays  has  been  more  cenfared  for  the  breach 
of  dramatick  rules  than  Hhe  Winter's  Tale.  In  confirmation  of 
what  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked  in  another  place — **  that  Sbak« 
Ipeare  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  rules,  but  diiregarded  them," — it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  laws  of  the  drama  are  clearly  laid  dowq 
by  a  writer  once  univerfally  read  and  admired.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  in  his  Defence  of  Boefy^  ^S9S*  ^^  pointed  out  the  very  im* 
proprieties  into  which  our  autnor  has  fallen  in  this  play.  After 
mentioning  the  defe^  of  the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc^  he  adds :  **  But 
if  it  be  fo  in  Gorboducke,  how  much  more  in  all  the  reft,  where  yon 
Ihall  have  Afia  of  the  one  fide,  and  AfiHcke  of  the  other,  and  fo 
manie  other  under  kingdomes,  that  th^  player  when  he  comes  in, 
mttft  ever  begm  with  telling  where  he  is,  or  elfe  the  tale  will  not 
be  conceivedr^Now  of  time  they  arc  much  more  liberaL  For 
prdinarie  it  is,  that^  two  young  princes  fall  in  love,  after  many 
traverfes  the  is  got  with  childe,  delivered  of  a  faire  boy :  he  is  loft, 
groweth  a  man,  falleth  in  love,  and  is  readie  to  get  another  childe, 
and  all  this  in  two  houres  fpace :  which  how  ablurd  it  is  in  fence, 
even  fence  may  imagine." 

The  Winter's  TaU  is  fneered  at  by  B.  Jonfon,  in  the  indudion 
to  Bartholonww  Fair,  i6ia  :  ^*  If  there  be  neyer  ^  f^rv|int-p3onller 
in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  nor  a  neft  of  antiques  ^  He  is  loth  to 
make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  thofe  ^t  beget  Tjvles, 
%'empefts,  and  fuch  like  drolleries."  By  the  nefi  of  anivfuesy  the 
twelve  fatyrs  who  are  introduced  at  the  fheep-fhearing  feftival,  are 
alluded  to.— In  his  coiiverfation  with  Mr.  Drummond  pf  Haw- 
thomden*  in  1619,  he  ha^  another  ftroke  at  his  beloved  friend; 
**  He  [Jonfon]  faid,  that  Shakfpeare  wanted  art,  ax^  fometimes 
ienfe;  for  in  one  of  his  plays  he  brought  in  a  number  of  men, 
ikying  they  had  fuffert^  mipw^xck  in  Bohemia,  where  is  no  fea 
l^r  by  100  miles,"    Drum^iQnd's  Works,  foL  225,  edit.  171 1, 

When  this  remark  was  made  by  B^n  Jonfon,  The  Winter's  Tale 
was  not  printed,  Thefe  words  thereifore  ar^  a  fufiicient  anfwer  to 
Sir  T.  Hanmer's  idle  fuppofition  that  Bohemia  was  an  error  of  the 
prefs  for  Bythinia, 

This  play,  I  imagine,  w^s  written  in  the  year  1604,  ^  -'^ 
4^emff  to  ajcertain  the  qrder  of  Shakfpeare*  s  piofs^  Vol.  I. 

Malone. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  gave  himfelf  much  needleft  concern  that 
Shakfoea^^  fhould  confider  Bohemia  as  a  maritime  country.  Hq 
would  have  us  read  Bythinia:  but  our  author  implicitly  copied  the 
novel  before  h}m.  Dr.  Grey,  indeed,  was  apt  to  believe  that  Do^ 
faftus  and  Fatfnia  Height  gather  be  borrowed  fyom  the  play  ;  but  I 

Jiave  met  with  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  printed  in  1588. Cer-, 

vantes  ridicules  thefe  geographical  miftakes,  when  he  niakes  tho 

K'ncefs  Micomicona  land  at  Ofluna. Corporal  Trim's  king  of 
bei^ia  "  delighted  ia  navigation,  and  had  ncycr  a  fca-port  w 


kss  dominions  i**  and  mj  loii  tleihcrt  tells  us»  that  De  Luines  Ad 
prime  minifterof  France,  when  he  was  embaflador  there,  demand-^ 
td,  whether  Bohemia  was  an  inland  country,  or  lay  '*  ufon  the 
Jta  ^**— There  is  a  fimilar  rtiiftakc  in  The  T^wo  Gentlemen  o/Fepfua§ 
telative  to  that  city  and  Milan.     Farmer, 

The  Winter's  Tale  may  be  ranked  amOtlg  the  hiftoric  plajrs  o# 
Shakfpeare^  though  not  one  of  his  numerous  criticks  and  comment 
tators  have  discovered  the  drift  of  it.  It  was  certainly  intended 
(in  compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth)  as  aii  indire^  apology  fox' 
her  motner  Anne  Boleyn.  The  addrefs  of  the  p6et  appears  no 
where  to  more  advantage.  The  fubjed  was  too  delicate  to  be  ex* 
liibited  on  the  ftage  without  a  veil ;  and  it  was  too  recent,  and 
touched  the  oueen  too  nearly,  for  the  bard  to  have  ventured  fi» 
home  an  alluuon  on  any  other  ground  than  compliment.  The  un* 
teafonable  jealoufy  of  Leontes,  and  his  violent  condudl  in  confe- 
qaence,  form  a  true  portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  generally 
made  the  law  the  engine  of  his  boifterous  paffions*  Not  only  the 
general  plan  of  the  ftory  is  moft  applicable,  but  feveral  paflages  are 
fo  marked,  that  the^  touch  the  real  hiflory  nearer  than  the  fable* 
Hermione  on  her  trial  fays : 

f c         .>     for  honour, 

•«  'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine> 

**  And  only  that  I  ftcad  for." 
This  feems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter  of  Anne  Boleyn  td 
the  king  before  her  execution,  where  (he  pleads  for  the  infant 
princeis  nis  daughter.  Mamillius,  the  young  prince,  an  unneceif^ 
lary  charadter^  dies  in  his  infancy ;  but  it  connrms  the  allufion^  at 
oueen  Anne,  before  Elizabeth,  bore  a  ftill-bom  fon«  But  the  moft 
ftriking  paffage,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  tragedy,  but 
fts  it  pidured  Elizabeth,  is^  where  Paulina,  defcribing  the  new- 
bom  princefs,  and  her  likenefs  to  her  Either,  fays :  **  SJbe  has  ibi 
vefy  trick  of  his  fro^ijon^'*  There  is  one  fentence  indeed  fo  apnlica- 
ble,  both  to  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  that  I  fhould  fufpect  the 
poet  inferted  it  after  her  deaths  Paulina,  fpeaking  of  the  child, 
tells  the  king : 

«« 'Tis yours; 

•*  And  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 

••  So  like  you,  'tis  the  worfe." 
The  Winter^ s  Tale  was  therefore  in  reality  a  fccond  part  of  //3wrf 
ihi  Eighths    Walpoli. 
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Persons  reprefented. 

Lcontes,  King  of  Sicilia : 
MamiUius,  bis/on. 
Camillo^      ^ 

Dion^  J 

Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

Rogero,  a  Sicilian  Genttefnan. 

An  Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  Mamillius, 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

Polixcncs,  King  of  Bohemia : 

Florizcl,  bis  f on. 

Archidamus^  a  Bohemian  Lord. 

A  Mariner. 

Gaoler. 

An  old  Shepherd^  reputed  Father  of  Perdita : 

Clown,  bis  Son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

Autolycus,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  as  Chorus. 

Hermione^  ^een  to  Lcontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  fVife  to  Antigonus. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants ;  Satyrs  for  a  dance ; 
Shepherds,  Shepherdejfes,  Guards,  &c. 

SCENEf  fometimes  in  Sicilia,  fometimes  in  Bohemia. 


W  I   N  T  E  'K'S    r'A-'^tf^J^ 

A  C  •f    I.     S  C  E  N  E    t 

3icili^    4^  Antecbqmhetf  in  Lcpiitp^*  -P^i?*^^ 

Enter  Camui^o,  <aiW  Arphioamvs^ 

^ACH.  If  you  iball  chance^  Camillo^  to  vii|t  ^o^ 
hernia^  on  the  likp  occafion  whereon  my  ftryics^ 
vet  now  on  foot^  you  flutll  fee^  as  I  have  i^i4^  ^t^^ 
4ifference  betwixt  our  Pohemia,  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  thinks  this  coming  fummer^  the  king  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  viiitation  whic^ 
he  juftly  owes  him. 

Arcb.  Wherein  our  entertainment  (hall  ihame 
us/  we  will  be  jufiified  in  our  loves :  for^  indeed^^-* 

Cam.  'Befeech  you,-— • 

Arcb.  Verily^  I  fpeak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge :  we  cannot  with  fuch  magnificence-— 
in  fh  rare — I  know  not  what  to  fay.— — We  will 
give  you  fleejpy  drinks ;  that  your  fenfes,  uninl^r^ 
ngent  of  our  infufKcience,  may,  thou^  they  cannot 
praife  us,  as  little  accufe  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear,  for  what's 
given  freely. 

^  "-^^oar  entermhmogt,  Stc.]  Thoorii  we  cannot  «Te  ysou  eaoal 
entertainment,  ytt  tl^  confciouuieft  of  ottr  good-wm  &all  juttb^ 

M.      JOH  NtOW. 
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•    •  *   • 

.     •     • 

jIrch^  Believe  me^  I  fpeak  as  my  underilanding 
inf^ro^'-mey  and  as  mine  honefty.  puts  it  to  utter- 

.'  €am.  Sicilia  cannot  (how  himfelf  over-kind  to 
\lSohemia.  They  were  trained  together  in  their 
childhoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwii^t  them  then 
fuch  an  afFcdion,  which  cannot  choofe  but  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities,  and  royal 
neceflities,  made  reparation  of  their  fociety,  their 
encounters,  though  not  perfonal,  have  been  royally 
attomey'd,'  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  lov- 
ing embaffies;  that  they  have  Ieem*d  to  be  to- 
gether, though  abfent  j  fhook  hands,  as  over  a 
vaft ;  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of 
oppofed  winds/  The  heavens  contiaue  their  loves ! 
Arch.  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
ipeakable  comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamillius ; 

'  royalfy  att9nuy*di\    Nobly  fupplied  by  fubftitution  of 

embaffies.  Sec*    Johnson, 

4  Jbook  bonis 9  as  over  a  vaft ;  and  embraced,  as  it  twere^ 

from  the  ends  ofopfojed  n>3inds.'\  Thus  the  folio  1 625.  The  folio, 
1632 ;  over  a  vaft  fea*  1  have  fince  found  that  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
attempted  the  fame  conedion;  though  I  believe  the  old  reading 
to  be  the  true  one.  Fajhm  was  the  ancient  term  for  ivafte  uncul- 
tivated kuid.  Over  a  tusfi,  .therefore,  means  at  a  fi;reat  and  vacant 
diftance  fiN>m  each  other.  Faft,  However,  may  be  ufed  for  tht 
fea,  as  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  : 

<<  Thou  God  of  this  great  'vaft,  rebuke  the  fuiges." 

Stbevbns* 
'  Shakfpeare  has,  more  than  once»  taken  his  imagery  from  the 
prints,  with  which  the  books  of  his  tinie  were  on^amented.  limy 
memory  do  not  deceive  me,  he  had  his  tyt  on  a  wood  cut  in  Ho* 
linlhed,  while  writing  the  incantation  of  the  weird  ilfters  in  Mac^ 
hetb.  There  is  alfo  an  allufion  to  a  print  of  one  of  the  Henries 
lidding  a  fword  adorned  with  crowns.  In  this  paflage  he  refers  to 
a  device  common  in  the  title-page  of  old  books,  of  two  hands  ex- 
tended from  op[>ofite  clouds,  and  joined  as  in  token  of  friendfliip 
over  a  wMo  wafte  of  countiyr    Ha  n lb  y« 
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it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greateft  promife^  that  ever 
came  into  my  note. 

CjM.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him:  It  is  a  gallant  child;  one  that^  indeed^  phy« 
ficks  the  fubjed^'  makes  old  hearts  freih :  they^  that 
went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  bom^  deiire  yet  their 
life^  to  fee  him  a  man. 

Arcb.  Would  they  elfe  be  content  to  die  ? 

Gam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excufe  why 
they  (hould  defire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  fon,  they  would  delirc 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [E^xcunt. 


S  C  E  N  E     II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  ofjlate  in  the  Palace. 

EMler  hEOiiTES,  Polixenes,  Hermione,  Mamil- 
Lius^  Camillo^  and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  ftar  have  been 
The  fliephcrd's  note,  lince  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiU'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks; 
And  yet  we  fliould,  for  perpetuity. 
Go  hence  in  debt :  And  therefore,  like  a  cypher,^ 
Yet  (landing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply. 
With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thoufands  more 
That  go  before  it. 


'  —  phyficks  ibf  /uijeff,]  Affords  a  cordial  to  the  date;  haa 
tbe  power  of  aiTuaging  the  fenie  of  mifery.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Macbttb :  **  The  labour  we  delight  io,  phjficks  pain." 

STsariNs. 
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Lem.  Stay  your  thank3  a  while  j 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to-morrow. 

I  am  queftion'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  abfence  a  That  may  blow 
No  fneaping  winds  ^  at  home,  to  make  us  fay, 
ms  is  put  forth  too  truly  P  Befldes,  I  have  ftay*d 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

LEQ}f.  We  are  tougher,  brother. 

Than  you  can  put  us  to't, 

Pol.  No  longer  ftay. 

Leon.  One  fcven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  footh,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  We'll  part  the  time  bctween's  then :  and 
in  that 


*  -that  may  blow 
Nofiieafmg  nuhtdt — ]  Dr.  Warbuitoii  calls  idxvi  wm/mfi  i  and 
Df;  Johnfon  tells  ns  it  is  a  Qulliqfm.  It  happens  hQwever  to  be 
both  fenje  and  Engli/b.  That,  for  Oh !  that — is  not  uncommon. 
In  an  old  tranflation  of  the  famous  Alcoran  of  the  Francycans :  "  St. 
Francis  obfervix^  the  holinefi  of  friar  Jumper,  faid  to  the  priors, 
9iat  I  had  a  wood  of  fuch  Junipers!"  And,  in  Tht  Twf  Noble 
Kht/meu: 

<'  -*«— In  thy  rumination, 
"  That  I  poor  man  mi^ht  eftfoons  come  between  !** 
And  fo  in  other  places.    This  is  the  conftnidtton  of  the  paflagt 
in  Romio  ond  Jnlkt : 

**  That  ronaway't  %ftA  may  wink  I" 
Which  in  other  icfpm  Mr.  Steevens  has  rightly  inter^etod, 

Farmek. 

-— fneaping  <it;W/ — ]  Nipping  ^vcAs.  So,  in  Ga*win  Douglas* t 
iraitjlation  of  VirgiVs  Eneid,  Prologue  ofthefeuynth  Booke* 

«*  Scharp  foppis  of  fleit,  and  of  they5yy//a«</fnaw/' 

Holt  White. 

^  This  ii  put  forth  too  truly  l^  i.  e.  to  make  me  fay,  /  had  too 
good  reajtmfir  my  fiart  concermng  what  might  happen  in  mj  abfence 
from  home.    Malonk. 
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lil  no  gam^&jring. 

PoE.  Prefemeooti  •befecchyou,  fbt 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i*thc 

world. 
So  foon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  fo  it  flbould  now. 
Were  there  neceflity  in  vour  requeft,  although 
'Twerc  needfii)  I  deny*d  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward :  which  to  hinder^ 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me  i  my  ftay. 
To  you  a  charge,  and  trouble :  to  fave  both, 
Farewel,  our  brother. 

Leon.        Tongue-ty'd,  our  queen?  ipeak  you. 

Hbr.  I  had  thought,  fir,  to  have  held  my  peace, 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  ftay.  You,  fir. 
Charge  him  too  coldly :  Tell  him,  you  are  fiire. 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :  this  fatisfaAion  ^ 
The  by-gone  dav  prochtim'd ;  iay  this  to  him. 
He's  beat  from  his  bed  ward. 

Lbon.  Well  faid,  Hermione. 

Hbr.  To  tell,  he  longs  to  fee  his  fon,  were  ftrong : 
But  let  him  fay  fo  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  fwear  fo,  and  he  fiiall  not  ftay. 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  diftaffs. — 
Yet  of  your  royal  prefencc  [7b  Pouxbnes.  j  I'll 

adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commiiBon,* 


•  —  tbh  fathfaSioft  — }  Wc  had  fadsfadlaiy  aocoants  ytfteidqp 
of  the  date  of  fiohemia.    Johnson. 

*  ^^rUgrve  him  my  commlffion,']  We  ihould  read : 
—  ril grve  you  my  commijjion^ 

The  verb  /r/»  or  hinder^  which  £olk>wa»  ihowst  the  noceffitf  of 
it :  for  flic  could  not  (a/  (he  would  give  her  hufband  a  commi^on 
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To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  geft  * 
Prefixed  for  his  parting :  yet,  good-deed/  Leontes^ 


to  let  or  hmdef  himfelf*  The  commi^on  is  given  to  l^olixencs,  to 
«rfk>m  (he  is  fpeaking,  to  let  of  hinder  her  hulband* 

WARBURTONrf 

**  ril  give  him  my  licence  of  abience,  fo  as  to  obftmd  or  retard 
his  departure  for  a  month/'  &c.  To  let  him,  however,  may  be 
nfed  as  many  other  reflexive  verbs  are  by  Shakfbeare,  for  to  let  or 
hinder  himfelf:  then  the  meaning  will  be,  ••  I'll  give  him  my  per- 
miffion  to  tarry  for  a  month,"  &c*  Dr.  Warburton  and  the  lubfe-^ 
qoent  editors  read,  I  think,  without  neceffity, — ^I'll  give  you  m/ 
commiifion^  &c«    Malonb* 

* ■-  behind  the  geft  — ]  Mr.  Theobald  fays :  he  cait  neither 

trace^  nor  underftand  the  fhrafe^  ^d  therefore  thinks  it  (hpuki  be 
juft:  Bat  the  word  geft  is  right,  and  fignifies  a  ftage  or  journey. 
In  the  time  of  royal  progrejfes  the  king's  ftages,  as  we  may  fee  by 
the  journals  of  uiem  in  the  herald's  office/  were  called  his  gefts  % 
from  the  old  French  wotAgifte^  dvverforium.     Warburton. 

In  Strype's  Memorials  of  Archhi/bop  Cranmery  p.  283. The 

archbilhop  entreats  Cecily  **  to  let  him  have  the  new  re/olved  upon 
^efts,  from  that  time  to  the  end,  that  he  might  from  time  to  tira« 
now  where  the  king  was*" 
Again,  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay ^  i  J94 : 
**  Caftile,  and  lovely  Elinor  with  him, 
«♦  Have  in  their  gefts  refolv'd  for  Oxford  town." 
Againj  vaThe  White  Devil ^  or   Vittoria  Coromiona,  1612  : 

*• Do,  like  the  gefis  in  the  progrefs, 

««  You  know  where  you  ftiall  fina  me."    Steeveks. 

Gefts,  or  rather  gifts,  from  the  Fr.  gifte^  (which  fignifies  both  a 
l»ed,  and  a  lodging-place,)  were  the  names  of  the  houfes  or  towns 
where  the  king  or  prince  intended  to  lie  every  night  durine  his 
Progress.  They  were  written  in  a  fcroU,  and  Probably  each  of 
the  royal  attendants  was  fumifhed  with  a  copy.    Ma  lone. 

^  yet,  good-deed,]  fignifies  indeed,  in  *vety  deed,  as  Shak- 

Ipeare  in  another  pbce  exprefTes  it.  Good-deed  is  ufed  in  the 
umc  fenfe  by  the  Earl  of  Surry,  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  and  Gai^ 
coigne. 

Dr.  Warburton  would  read — ^good  heed, — ^meaning— take  good 
heed.    Steevens. 

The  fiscond  foUo  reads-  good  heed,  which,  I  believe,  is  right. 

Tyrwhitt, 


Kl 
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I  love  thee  not  ajar  o*the  clock*  behind 
What  lady  fhe  her  lord.— You'll  ftay  ? 

Pol.'  No,  madam^ 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows :  But  I, 
Though  you  would  feek  to  unfphere  the  ftars  with 

oaths. 
Should  yet  fay,  J/r,  no  going.     Verily, 
You  fliall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prifoner. 
Not  like  a  gueft ;  fo  you  Ihall  pay  your  fees. 
When  you  depart,  and  fave  your  thanks.  How  fay 

your 
My  prifoner?  or  my  gueft?  by  your  dre^d  verily. 
One  of  them  you  fliall  be. 

Pol.  Your  gueft  then,  mad^m; 

To  be  your  prifoner,  fliould  import  offending; 


^ -a  jar  o'tbe  clock  ^^1  Ajar  is,  I  believe,  a  fingle  repetition 

of  the  noife  made  by  the  pendulum  of  a  clock ;  what  children  call 
^  ticking  of  it.     So,  in  Kf  Richard  //; 

**  My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  fighs  thejjar.'* 

Stseveni* 

A  y^r  perhaps  means  a  minute,  for  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  die 
ancient  clocks  ticked  or  noticed  the  feconds*  See  Holinibed's  Dcm 
fcriptioH  of  England^  p.  241 1     Toll  b  t. 

To  jar  certainly  means  to  tick ;  as  in  T,  Hey  wood's  Troia  Bri* 
fanrtica,  cant.  IV,  ft,  107;  edit.  1600.  **  He  hears  no  waking- 
docke,  nor  watch  to yVirrr."    Holt  White. 

So,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy ^  1601  : — •*  the  owlc  (hrieking,  the 
|09des  crosddpg,  the  minuta  jerring,  and  the  clocke  ftrikin^  twelve." 

Malonb* 
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Which  is  for  me  lefs  ctfy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punifli. 

Hm^  Not  your  gaoler  then. 

But  your  kind  hoftefs.     Come,  I'llqueftion  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  artd'  yours,  ^vhen  you  were 

boys; 
You  were  pretty  lordings  *  then. 

Pol.  ■  Wc  we»e^  &tr  <iueen. 

Two  lad^,  that  thougfal:  there  was  no  more  liehind. 
But  fuch  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-da^y. 
And  to  be  boy  cternaL 
Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'the  two  > 
Pol.  Wc  were  as  twiim'd  iatnbs,  that  did  frifle 
i;the  f(m. 
And  btcat^c  one  at  the  other :  what  wc  chang'd^ 
Was  iftftoccncc  for  mnocence ;  wc  knew  not 
The  dodrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nordream*d* 
^at  any  did :  Had  we  purfucd  that  life. 
And  our  weak  fpirits  ne'er  been  higher  tear'd 
'Wiiih  ftronger  bloody  we   fhould  have  anjTwcr'd 

iicftven 
Boldly,  Nof  guilty ;  the  impofition  cleared. 
Hereditary  ours,' 

s .      .,,1     lordings J  This dimintitive of Urd is olcch ured by 

Chatfcer.    So,  in  the  prologne  to  Ms  Canttrhttij  Tides,  the  hoft 
•fciys  to  th«' company,  v.  790,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit : 

*^  Lordiftget  (quod  tie)  now  hetkenech  for  the  befte.*' 

Stebvsks, 

^  The  doflrine  of  ill-doing^  no,  nor  jdreatnfd-^  Dd^rme  is  here 
.«iicd  as  a  trifylbble.  So  children^  tkkUngl  and  many  others.  The 
editor  of  the  fecond  foEo  inferted  the  word  »o,  to  fupply  a  fappofed 
defed  in  the  metre,  [— «#,  nor  dreara'dl  and  the  inttipolation  was 
adopted  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions.    Maloni. 

I  cannot  fuppofe  myfelf  to  be  reading  ^  verfe,  unltfs  I  adopt 
the  emertdation  of  the  fecond  folio.     Steeveits. 

'  the  impofithn  cleared. 

Hereditary  ours.^  i.  e.  fetting  afide  original fin\  bating  the  im« 
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Her.  By  thit  we  g&thcr, 

Ymi  have  j^ripp'd  fin£e. 

Pol.  O  my  inoft  facred  lidy. 

Temptations  have  fiftcfe  then  been  born  to  us :  for 
In  thofe  unfledg'd  days  wtSs  h^  wife  »  j^rl  j 
Your, precious  felf  had  then  not  crofs*d  the  eyeg 
03f  hiy  young  play-fertbw/ 

Her.  Grace  to  boot! 

Of  this  make  no  conclufiqa;  icft  ypu  fay/ 
Your  Queen  and. I  are  devils :  Yet,  go  on ; 
The  offcftctti  we  havfe  made  you  do,  we'll  anfWer ; 


pofidon  frofn  the  ofience  of  our  iirft  parents,  we  might  have  boldly 

Of  this  make  no  conclufioH\  left  you  fay  ^  &c«]  Fdllatenes  had  faid, 
that  fince  tl^e  |iftie  of -^hilcmeod  wl  innboeiiCCt  Wr^mikHsjbMd^gffOm 
i9tbeMi  for  that,  in.  .diat|  JOtecv^aU  the  two  queeos.wcFe  becoipt 
women*  ^o  e^ch  paft'of  >his  omrvation  ue  qoeen  ani^rs  is 
order.  'Poi!tM^i^&^i/^6m%tt^'^ks»  Grate rtohi^/'u^.ttitftij^ 
tempttu^ibM  have^Wft<fi|i,  yetllio^  gtiie«s  too  ^It  (kM  faob 
with  them.  'Qrae^  fo  ho9i^  yri^  ^^prqverbial  ex{49eCoa  on  thcTe  00^ 
cafions.    Yo  .the  other  rptirt,  (he  replies,  as  for  our  te^npti^g  yon^ 

fiay  takic  bccti  y^^  drkW  tb  ^otaqldfibh  from  thence,  for'that  would 
e  ititMag-ydur  queen^uid-^Me  det^  WA&rv^TO^. 

This  explanation  may  be  right ;  but  I  have  no  great  faith  in 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  proverbial  expreflion.    Stee vs  ns. 

ShexaUs  for  Heaven's  grace,  to  purify  and  vindicate  her  own 
eharader,  and  that  of  the  wife  of  mixenes,  whkh  toiglit  feem  to 
be  fuUied  by  a  fpecies  of  argument  that  made  them  appear  to  have 
led  thar  hufbands  into  temptation. 

Gfoee  or  Heaven  help  me !— Do  Hot  argue  in  that  mai\per ;  d6 
not  draw  any  conelu£oa  or  inference  from  your,  and  your  friend's, 
having,  fince  thofe  days  o^  childhood  and  innocence,  become  ac* 
doainted  widi  your  qatlsxi  and  me ;  for,  as  you  have  faid  that  in 
ue  period  between  childhood  and  the  prefent  time  temptations  have 
been  bom  to  you,  and  as  in  that  interval  you  have  become  ac- 
i^iidnlbl  with  us,  the  inference  or  infinuation  would  be  ftrone 
kgaittft  ««,  as  your  corrupters,^  and,  <<  by  thitt  kind  of  chafe,^ 
your  queen  and  I  would  be  devils.    Ma  lone. 
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If  yon  ftrft  fiim'd  with  iif»  andithat  with  Q3     ^:  ^ 
You  did  continue  faulty  andthlt^ou  flipped  not^^ 
Wi*  %»y  feii^  with  us. 
"  Lfoff,    '  I«h*w0nyctB 

Her.  He'll  ftay,  my  lord.  ,^ 

JLjsom'.  At  my  rcqueft,  he  would  noAi 

Mermione,  my  dcarcft^  thou  never  fpok'ft  ^ 

To  better  purpofe,  • 

LEOiT^  Never,  hut  once. 

Her.  What  ?  have  I  twice  faid  weU  ?  when  was'* 
before?  ' 

}  pr^ythee,  tell  me :  Cram  us  with  praife,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  One  good  dee4|  dying  toi^piy-i 
lefs,  . 

Slaughters  a  thoufand^  waiting  upon  that*  •  » 
Our  praifes  are  our  wages :  You  may  ride  us;  ;■* 
With  one  fqft  kifs,  a  moufand  furlongs^  crc  '"'^^ 
With  fpur  we  heat  an  acre.  But  to  the  goali '«--« 
My  laft  good  deed  was»  to  entreat  his  ftay;  '«;>A 
What  was  my  firft  ?  it  has  an  elder  fifter/ 
Or  I  miftake  you :  O,  would  her  n^mc  werq  Gracef 

S  With  ff or  we  heat  mi  acre.  Mui  to  tie  goaf; — ]  Thus  Ais  psflafie 
lias  been  alws}rs  printed ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  editors  did 
not  take  the  poet's  conceit.  They  imagined  that»  B»f  to  th*j[oaL 
meant,  ht  to  come  to  the  purpoft ;  but  the  fenfe  is  diilbiei^^  :uaa 
plain  enough  when  the  line  is  pointed  thus : 

■  ■■  ■  '  ere 

With f fur  nue  heat  an  acre^  $ut  to' the  foal^ 
i.  e«  good  ofage  will  win  ns  to  any  diihg;  bat,  whh  ill,  we  flop 
fhort,  eren  there  where  both  onr  intereft  and  oar  inclination  would 

otherwifeliaTe carried  US4    Warburton. 

/  .  •      '        *' 

r  have  followed  the  old  Qop7»  the  pointing  of  whioh  appean  mi 
afibrdas  apt  ameaning  as  that  produced  by  tb^  change fiKOBOenM 
by  Dr»  Warburton.    Stiitins^ 
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But  once  before  I  fpoke  to  the  purpofc :  When  ? 
Nay,  let  mc  have'C  i  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  four'd  themfelves  to 

death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clap  thyfelf  my  love ;  ^  then  didft  thou  utter, 
/  am  yours  for  ever. 

Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed.*— » 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  fpoke  to  the  purpofc 

twice : 
The  one  for  ever  carn'd  a  royal  hufband  1 
The  other,  for  fome  while  a  friend. 

[Giving  her  band  to  Polixenbs. 

•  JndcXzf  thyfelf  mj  hvt\\    She  opcn'd  her  hand,  to  clap  th«. 

Sim  of  it  into  his,  as  people  do  when  they  Confirm  a  bargain, 
ence  the  phrafe — to  clap  up  a  bargain,  i.  e.  make  one  with  no 
ocher  ceremony  than  the  junction  othands.  So,  in  Ram-alley  ^  Qt 
Mtny  Tricks,  1611 : 

••  —  Speak,  widow,  is't  a  match  P 

«•  Shall  we  clap  it  op  ?" 
Afun,  in  a  Trick  to  catch  tie  old  One,  161 8 1 

'*  Come,  clap  hands^  a  match." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  V: 

*'  — ^and  fo  clap  hands,  and  a  bargain."    SrsfivfiNS. 

This  was  a  regnhr  part  of  the  ceremony  of  troth-plighting,  to 
Wliich  Shakfpeare  often  alludes.     So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure : 
**  This  is  the  band,  which  with  a  'vonud  contrad 
•*  Was  faft  belock'd  in  thine." 
Kpixi,  in  Khtff  John  : 

•«  Phil.  It  likes  us  well.     Young  princes,  clofe your  handi. 

••  At^*  And  your  lips  too,  for  I  am  \\ell  aflur'd, 

•'  That  I  did  fo,  when  I  was  firft  aflur'd." 
So  alfo,  in  "No  Wit  like  a  Woman' Sy  a  Com.  by  Middleton,  1657  : 
*•  There  thefe  young  lovers  (ball  clap  hands  together." 

I  ihoold  not  have  given  fo  many  inftances  of  this  cuftom,  but 
lltot  I  know  Mr.  Pope's  reading — "  And  cUpe  thyfelf  my  love," 
1m0  many  fiivoorers.  The  old  copy  has — A  clap,  &c.  The  cor  • 
fedion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malo  ns. 

^  Itii  Grace,  mdeedl]  Referring  to  what  (he  had  juft  faid — **  O, 
%P0ii]d  her  name  were  Grac4  /"    Ma  l o  m i« 

Vol.  VII.  C 
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"  Z^dAf.  Too  hot,  too  hot :  [Afidf, 

To  mingle  friendfhip  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cdrdis  on  me : — my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy.-^This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  hcartinefs,  from  bounty,  fertile  bofom,*^ 
And  well  become  the  agent :  it  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are;  and  making  pradis'd  fmiles. 
As  in  a  looking^glafs ; — and  then  to  figh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'the  deer ;  *  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bofom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam»  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Pfecks?* 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock/     What,  haft  fmutch'd 
thy  nofe  ? — 

9  from  bounty,  fertile  bofom,']    I  fuppofe  that  a  letter  drq[V> 

ped  out  at  the  prefs,  aha  would  read — from  bounty s  fertile  bofom. 

Malone. 
hy  fertile  bofom,  I  fdppofe,  is  meant  a  bofom  like  thai  of  the 
earth,  which  yields  a  (pontaneoui  produce^  In  the  (ame  Rrain  it  the 
addrefs  of  Timon  of  Athens  : 

*'  Thou  common  mother,  dioo« 

"  Whofe infinite  *rr/»^ 

"  Teems  and  feeds  all  r     STBlYtNt* 

*  The  mort  oUhe  deer;]  A  leflbn  opon  the  honi  at  the  death  of 
the  deer.     Th  bob  a  l  d. 

So,  in  Greene'^  Card  of  Fancy,  1608 :  ••  — He  that  bloweth 
the  mort  before  the  death  of  the  buck,  may  very  well  mif»  of  his 
fees."     ^V^*  ^"  ^^  oldeft  copy  of  Che^y  Chafe  : 

«•  The  blewe  a  mort  uppone  the  bent."    Stbbtbns. 

'  Pfecksf]  A  fuppofed  corruption  of^^n  faiths  Our  prefent 
viilgar  pronounce  it— ^^/.    Stbb t e  n s. 

4  Why,  that's  my  bawcock.l  Perhaps  from  beau  and  coq.  It 
is  ftiU  faid  in  vulgar  language  that  fuch  a  one  is  a  jolly  cock,  a  cock 
of  the  game.  The  word  has  already  occurred  in  Tivelfth  Night,  and 
IS  one  of  the  titles  by  which  Piftoi  fpeaks  o(  K.  Httny  the  fifth. 

STBBVBirttf 
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They  fay,  it's  a  copy  out  of  mine.  Come,  captain. 
We  mull  be  neat ;  *  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 
And  yet  the  fteer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  caird,  neat. — Still  virginalling  ^ 

[Ob/erving  Polixenes  and  Hermione. 
Upon  his  palm? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mjm.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Thou  wanfft  a  rough  pafb,  and  the  ihoots 
that  I  have,' 

'     *  We  muft  be  neat ;]    Lcontcs,  feeing  his  fon-s  nofc  fmutch'd, 
cries,  nue  mufi  be  neat ;  then  recolleding  that  neat  is  the  ancient 
term  for  homed czttlt,  he  fays,  not  neat,  but  cleanlj,     Johnson. 
So,  in  Drayton's  Poljolbion,  fong  5  : 

"  His  large  provifion  there  of  fleih,  of  fowl,  oineat.'* 

Stbevens. 

6  Still  njirginalUng — ]    Still  playing  with  her  fingers,  as  a 

girl  playing  on  the  <virgiaals.    Joh  nson. 

A  'Virginal,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a  very  fmall  kind  of  fpinnet. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  virginal-booi  is  yet  in  being,  and  many  of  the 
IcSbns  in  it  have  proved  fo  difficult,  as  to  bMc  our  mod  expert 
players  on  the  harpfichord. 

^,  in  Decker's  Satiro^ntafiix,  or  the  Untruffing  of  the  ihmorom 
Poei,  1602: 

**  When  wc  have  hufbands,  we  play  upon  them  like  'virginal 
jacks,  they  muft  rift  and  fall  to  our  humours,  or  elfc  they'll  never 
get  any  good  drains  of  mufick  out  of  one  of  us." 

Again,  in  Ram-alley,  or  Merty  Tricks,  1611  : 
*«  Where  be  thcfe  rafcals  that  Ikip  and  down 
'*  Like  'virginal  jacks  ?**     S i  E  E  v e  N s. 

A  virginal  was  ftrung  like  a  fpinnet,  and  Ihaped  like  ^  piano  forte. 

Malone. 

7  Thorn  ^antlft  a  rough  paih,  an  J  the  ftioots  that  I  ha<ve,'\  Pafi 
4figrs  Sir  T.  Hanmer)  is  kifs.  Fax.  Spanilh,  i.  e.  thou  nvanfft  a 
mouth  made  rough  by  a  beard,  to  kifs  ivith.  Shoots  are  branches,  i.  e. 
bpms.  Leontes  is  alluding  to  the  enfigns  of  cuckoldom.  A  mad- 
^rain'd  boy  is,  however,  call'd  a  mad  pafi  in  Cheflxire. 

biTEJSVXNS. 

Tboa  want's  a  roQgh  pqfi?,  and  iht  Jhoots  that  I  have,  in  con- 
ncAioik  with  the  context,  fignifies to  make  thee  a  c^ilf  thou  mufi 
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To  be  full  like  me :  * — ^yet,  they  fay,  wc  are 
Almoft  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  fay  fo. 
That  will  fay  any  thing:  But  were  they  falfc 
As  o*er.died  blacks,*^  as  wind,  as  waters ;  falfc 


have  the  tuft  on  thy  forehead  and  the  young  horns  that  IKoot  ///  in  H, 
as  I  have.     Leontes  alks  the  Prince : 

— —  How  now,  you  nv<tntpn  calf! 
Art  thou  my  calf? 
Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 
Leon.  Thou  want'ft  a  rough /^,  and  ^t.Jhoots  that  I  have. 

To  be  full  like  me. 
To  pafh  fignifies  to  pujh  or  dafh  agaif/ft,  and  frequently  occurt 
in  old  writers.     Thus  Drayton : 

*«  They  either  poles  their  heads  together////^//* 
Again,  in  Hov)  to  choofe  a  good  Wife  from  a  had^  1602.  4to : 

«*  learn /^  and  knock,  and  beat  and  mall, 

*•  Cleave  pates  and  caputs." 
When  in  Chelhire  a  pafh  is  ufed  for  a  mad-hrained  hoy,  it  is  dc- 
figned  to  charaderize  him  from  the  wantonnefs  of  a  calf  that  blun- 
ders on,  and  runs  his  head  againft  any  thing.     Hknley. 
In  Troiluf  and  Creffida,  the  verb  pajh  alfo  occurs : 

'* waving  his  beam 

"  Upon  the  pajhed  corfes  of  the  kings 
«'  Epiilrophus  and  Ccdius." 
And  again  (as  Mr.  Henley  on  another  occaiion  obfcrvcs)  in  the 
Virgin  Martyr: 

•«  when  the  battering  ram 

*«  Were  fetching  his  career  backward,  Xo  prjh 
•*  Me  with  his  horns  to  pieces. "  S t  e  e v  e  n  s. 
I  have  lately  learned  that  paJh  in  Scotland  fignifies  a  head.  The 
old  reading  therefore  may  (land.  Many  words,  that  are  now  ufed 
only  in  that  country,  were  perhaps  once  common  to  the  whole 
ifland  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  lead  to  the  northern  part  of  England. 
The  meaning  therefore  of  the  prefent  paffage,  I  fuppofe,  is  this. 
You  tell  me  (fays  Leontes  to  his  fon)  that  yon  are  like  me ;  that  you 
are  my  calf .  I  am  the  ho tncd  hull :  than  nvantiji  the  rough  head 
and  the  horns  of  that  animal,  completely  to  refemble your  father. 

Malone. 
*  To  he  full  lile  me ;]  Full  is  here  as  in  other  places,  ufcJ  hv  ci*ur 
author,  adverbial  1  y  ; — to  be  entirely  1  i ke  mc.     Malone. 

9  As  o'er-dicd  hlach,]    Sir  T.  Hanmer  underftands  blacks  died 
too  much^  and  therefore  rotten.    Johnson. 
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As  dice  arc  to  be  wilh'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  *  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  fay,  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  fir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin^eye : '  Sweet  villain.! 
Moft  dear'ft  !  my  collop !  •♦ — Can  thy  dam  ? — may 'f 

be? 
AfFedlion  i  thy  intention  fl:abs  the  center :  * 


It  is  common  with  tradefmen  to  die  their  faded  or  damaged 
ftuffSf  black.  O^er  died  blacks  may  mean  thofe  which  have  receiv* 
cd  a  die  over  their  former  colour. 

There  is  a  pafTage  in  The  old  Lanv  of  Maflcngcr,  which  might 
lead  us  to  offer  another  interpretation : 

**  Blacks  arc  often  fuch  diffembling  mourners, 

**  There  is  no  credit  given  to*t,  it  has  loft 
"  All  reputation  by  fal/e  fons  and  widows : 
"  I  would  not  hear  o{  blacks.** 
It  feems  that  blacks  was  the  common  term  for  mourning.     So,  in 
AMadWorldmyMafiers,   1608: 

"  in  fo  many  blacks 

"  I'll  have  the  church  hung  round" 
Black,  however,  will  receive  no  other  hue  without  difcovering  it- 
felf  through  it.     **  Lanarum  nignr  nullum  colorem  bibssnt** 

Plin.  Afl/.  Hift.  Lib.  VIII.    Stebvins, 

The  following  paflfage  in  a  book  which  our  author  had  certainly 

read,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  lall  is  the  true  interpretation. 

•'  Truly  (quoth  Camillo)  my  wool  was  blacke,  and  therefore  //  could 

take  no  other  colour."     Lyly's  Eufhues  and  his  England,  4to.  1 580. 

Maloni. 

*  No  bourn  — .r]  Bourn  is  boundary.     So,  in  Hamlet ; 

"  from  whofc^cii^w 

'*  No  traveller  returns -I ."    Steevens, 

^  nuelkin-eye :'\  Blue-eye;  an  eye  of  the  fame  colour  with 

lliic  <u^/ii>r,  or  Iky.     Johnson. 

^ my  collop!]  So,  in  The  Firft  Fart  of  K.  Henry  VI: 

'*  God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flelh.*'     Steevins. 

'  AffeSion!  thy  intention  fiabs  the  center :"]  Inftead  of  th»s  line, 
vhich  I  find  in  the  folio,  the  modem  editors  have  introduced  ano- 
ther of  no  authority : 

Imagination  I  thou  doft  ftab  to  the  center. 

Mfp  Rowe  firft  made  the  exchange.    I  am  not  fure  that  I  uq* 
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Thou  doft  make  poflible,  things  not  fo  held/ 
Communicat'ft  with  dreams;  —  (How  can  this 
,  be?)- 

With  what's  unreal  thou  coadlive  art. 
And  fellow*ft  nothing :  Then,  *tis  very  credent,' 
Thou  may 'ft  co-join  with  fomething ;  and  thou  doft'; 
(And  that  beyond  commiffion ;  and  I  find  it,) 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Siciiia? 

Her.  He  fomething  feems  unfettled. 

dcrftand  the  reading  I  have  rcftorcd.    AffeShn^  however,  I  bclierc, 
dgoiBes  imaginatiofi.     Thus,  \n  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  affeaion^ 

"  Miftrcfsofpaffion,  f^*w8  it,"  &c. 
i.  e.  imagination  governs  our  paJ/tont»  Intention  is,  as  Mr.  Locke 
exprefTes  it,  **  when  the  mind  with  great  eameftnefs,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  every  fide,  and  will  not 
be' called  off  by  the  ordinary  follicitation  of  other  ideas."  This 
vehemence  of  the  mind  feems  to  be  what  afie^  Leontes  fo  deeply. 
Of,  in  Shakfpeare's  language,— ^^^z  him  to  the  center.    Stievbns. 

Intention^  in  this  paifaee,  means  eagernefs  of  attention,  or  of 
dfcfire ;  and  is  ufed  in  the  lame  fenfe  in  The  Merry  WiuesofWindfor^ 
%herc  Falftafffays — *•  She  did  fo  courfe  o*er  my  extenors,  with 
ibch  a  greedy  intention^*  &c.  M.  MasoK. 
■  I  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  affeBion  means  here  imagination, 
or  perhaps  nsore  accurately,  **  the  difpofition  of  the  mind  when 
Urongly  aJ^Bed  or  pofleffed  by  a  particular  idea."  And  in  a  kindred 
fenfe  at  leail  to  this,  it  is  ufed  in  the  paffage  quoted  from  ^he 
Merchant  of  Venice.     Malon  e. 

*  Thou  doft  makepoffiblcf  things  not  fo  he/d,]  u  e.  thou  doft  make 
thofe  things  poflible,  which  are  conceived  to  be  impoflible. 

Johnson. 
To  exprefs  the  fpeaker*s  meaning,  it  is  neceifary'to  make  a  Ihort 
paufe  after  the  word  foible.    I  have  therefore  put  a  comhia  there, 
though  |jerhaps  in  ftridnefs  it  is  improper.     M a  lo  n e. 

'  credent, "^    i.  e.  crediUe*     So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure, 

AftV.  fc.v: 

••  For  my  authority  bears  a  crr/rjKi  bulk/'    Steevkns. 
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Pol.  How^  my  lord? 

What  cheer?  how  is 't  with  you,  beft  brother ?  • 

Her.  You  look. 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  diftradion : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ?  ^ 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earneft.-r 

How  fometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tendernefs ;  and  make  itfelf  a  paflime 
To  harder  bofoms !  [Aftde.'] — Looking  on  thelinqf 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts,  I  did  recoil 
Twenty  three  years ;  and  faw  myfelf  unbreech*d. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled. 
Left  it  fhould  bite  *  its  mafter,  and  fo  prov<. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous.* 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  fquafli,*  this  gentleman : — Mine  honeft  friencl^ 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?  ^ 


•  What  cheer  T  honv  is't  nvitbjou^  beft  brother  f 'I  This  line,  which 
in  the  old  copy  is  given  to  Leontes,  has  been  attributed  to  Polixenes^ 
on  the  fuggdtion  of  Mr.  Steevens.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  had  made  tho 
fame  emendation.     Ma  lone. 

9  Arey<m  movM,  wy  lordf'\  We  have  again  the  fame  expreffion 
on  the  fame  occafiony  in  Othello  : 

•*  lago.  I  fee  my  Lord,  you  arc  mov'd. 

*'  Otbel.  No,  not  much  OToo; V,  not  much. '^     Malonk. 

*  ■     '    my  dagger  muzzled. 

Left  itfinmld  bite ]  So,  in  King  Heury  VIII : 

"  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd,  and  I 
'*  Have  not  the  power  to  muxsde  him." 
Again,  in  Much  ado  about  nothing :  <<  I  am  trufted  with  a  muzzle.** 

Steevens. 

5  jIi  ornaments  o/t  do,  too  dangerous.]  So,  in  The  Merchant  of 
.Vernier: 

"  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  ihore 
"  To  a  moft  </a«^^fw/ fea."    Steevens. 
•4  This  fquaih,]  A  fquafh  is  a  pea-pod,  in  that  itate  when  the 
young  peas  begin  to  fwell  in  it*     Henley. 

-    ^  Will  you  take  eggs  fir  money  ^]    This  feems  to  be  a  provcrbiat 
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AfjM.  No,  rifiy  Idrdi  1*11  fight. 

expreflion,  ufcd  wlien  a  man  fees  himfclf  wronged  and  makes  no 
Tendance.  Its  original,  or  precife  meaning,  I  cannot  find,  but  I 
believe  it  means,  will  you  be  a  curkM  for  hire.  The  cuckow  is 
je|>orted  to  lay  her  eggs  in  another  bird's  ncft ;  he  therefore  that 
has  eggs  laid  in  his  nelt  is  faid  to  be  cucullatus,  cuckow' J,  or  cuckolds 

Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  iw//  you  put  vp  affronts  f  The  French 

Iwvc  a  proverbial  faying,  A  qui  'vendex  <vout  coquiiles  ?  i.  c  whom 

do  you  defign  to  affront  ?  Mamillius's  anfwer  plaiidy  proves  it« 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  III  fight.     Smith. 

I  meet  with  Shakfpeare's  phrafe  in  a  comedy,  call'd  A  Matc^ 

at  Midnight,  1633  : "  I  mall  have  eggs  for  my  money ;  I  muft 

hang  myfelf.*'    Steevins. 

Leontes  feems  only  to  a(k  his  fon  if  he  would  fly  from  an  enemy. 
In  the  following  paflage  the  phrafe  is  evidently  to  be  taken  in  that 
Anfb.  **  The  French  infantery  Ikirmiiheth  bravely  afarre  off,  and 
the  cavallery  gives  a  furious  onfet  at  the  firft  charge ;  but  after  the 
firft  heat  they  nuill  take  eggs  for  their  money,**  Relations  of  the  m^ 
famous  Kingdomes  artd  Commofnvealths  thorotwout  the  *wor/d,  ^to. 
1630,  p.  154. 

Manullius's  reply  to  his  father's  quedion  appears  fo  decifive  as 
to  the  true  explanation  of  this  paflage,  that  it  leaves  no  doubt  with 
mc  even  after  I  have  read  the  following  note.  The  phrafe  undoubt* 
i:dly  fometixnes  qaeans  what  Mr.  Malone  afTerts,  but  not  here. 

Reed* 

This  phrafe  feems  to  me  to  have  meant  orizinally, — Are  yon 
fuch  a  poltron  as  to  fu0er  another  to  ufe  you  as  he  pleafes,  to  com- 
pel you  to  give  him  your  money  and  to  accept  of  a  thing  of  fo 
fmall  a  value  as  a  few  eggs  in  exchange  for  it  r  This  explanation 
appears  to  me  perfeftly  conflftent  with  the  palTage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Reed.  He,  wno  will  take  eggs  fir  money  feems  to  be  what,  in  As^ 
you  like  it,  and  in  many  of  the  old  plays,  is  called  a  tamefnake. 

The  followine  paffage  In  Campion's  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  folio 
1633,  fully  confirms  my  explanation  of  this  paffage;  and  fhowa* 
that  by  the  words — Will  you  take  eggs  for  money,  was  meant,  fFili 
you  fnffer  yourfelfto  be  cajoled  or  impofcd  upon  f — "  What  my  coufm 
Defmond  hath  compafTed,  as  I  know  not,  fo  I  befhrew  his  nakvd 
heart  for  holding  out  fb  long. — But  go  to,  fuppoffe  hee  never  bee 
had ;  what  is  Kildare  to  blame  for  it,  more  than  my  good  brother 
of  Offoris  who,  notwithftanding  his  high  promifes,  havin?  alib 
the  king's  power,  if  gl^d  f^take  eggs  fir  bis  money,  and.tQP]||iD|j 
t^qa  ix)  ^^  kifurc," 
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Leoh.  You  will  ?  why,  halppy  man  be  hiU'doic |ff- 
My  brother. 
Are  you  fo  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  feem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  fir,  - 

He's  all  my  exercife,  my  mirth,  my  matter: 
Now  my  fwom  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy  j 
My  parafite,  my  foldier,  llatefman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  fhort  as  December ; 
And,  with  his  varying  childnefs,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  ftands  this  fquirc 

Offic'd  with  me  :  We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  fteps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'ft  us,  fhow  in  our  brother's  welcome^ 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily,  be  cheap :  -^ 

Next  to  thyfelf,  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  -*  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  feek  us. 


Tbcfc  words  make  part  of  the  defence  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  fn 
anfwer  to  a  charge  brought  againft  him  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  that ' 
he  had  not  been  fufEciently  adive  in  endeavouring  to  take  the  earl 
of  Defmond,  then  in  refciellion.  In  this  paiTage^  to  tak^  eggs  for 
bis  money  undoubtedly  means,  to  be  trifled nvith,  or  to  be  impofed upon. 

"  For  money"  means,  in  the  place  of  money,  *«  Will  you  give 
ine  money,  and  take  eggs  inftead  of  it  ?"    Ma  lone. 

'  happy  man  be  his  dole !]    May  his  dole  or  Jhare  in  life  be 

to  be  a  happy  man.     Johnson. 

The  expreffion  is  proverbial.  Dole  was  the  term  for  the  allow, 
ancc  of  provifion  given  to  the  poor,  in  great  families.  So,  in 
Greene's  Tu  ^uoque,  1 6 1 4 : 

•«  Had  the  women  puddings  to  their  ^o/<'.^'" 
{  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  418,  n.  9.     Steevens. 

The  alms  immemorially  riven  to  the  poor  by  the  archbifhops  of 
Ctittcrbary,  is  ftill  called  the  dole.  See  the  Hiftory  of  LamWb 
Pfl^ce,  pii  j I ,  in  JBibl.  Top.  firit.     Nichols. 

^  #  ^ffarrnt"'^^-^^  That  is,  hdr  apparent,  or  the  next  claimant. 

JOHNION* 
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Weare  yours  i*thc garden :  Shall's  attend  you  there  f 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  difpofe  you :  you'll 
be  found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  Iky : — I  am  angling  now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to ! 

[Afide.     Obferving  Polixenes  and  Hermionx* 
How  fhe  holds  up  the  neb,'  the  bill  to  him ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldnefs  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  hufband !  ^  Gone  already ; 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep ;  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 
one.^ 

[jEaffK»/ Polixenes,  Hermione,  and  attendants. 
Go,  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  fo  difgrac'd  a  part,  whofe  ilTue    . 
Will  hifs  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell. — Go,  play,  boy,  play; — Thero 

have  been. 
Or  I  am  much  decciv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  prefent,* 
Now,  while  I  fpeak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm. 


^ — /A^  neh^    The  word  is  common] v  pronounced  and 

written  nibm     It  iigni£es  here  the  mouth*     So,  in  Anne  the  ^ueen  of 
klungarie^  being  one  of  the  Tales  in  Fainter  s  Pedace  of  Pleajure^ 

J  566. **  the  amorous  wormes  of  love  did  bitterly  gnawe  and 

icare  his  heart  wyth  the  nebs  of  their  forked  heads."     Steevens. 

*  To  her  allowing  hufband!^  Allowing  in  old  language  is  aj^prvv 

ing*      M  ALONE. 

'^  a  fork'd  ^ne.']    That  is,  a  horued  one ;  a  cuckold, 

Johnson. 
So,  inOtheUo: 

**  Even  then  this  /9/vf a/ plague  is  fated  to  U8« 
**  When  we  do  quicken."    Malonb. 

.  *t  en^en  mt  this  prefent,]  L  e.  prefcnt  time.  So>  in  Macbeth  : 

**  Thy  letters  have  tranfpoited  me  beyond 
"  Ti^/r  ignorant /r^«/;"— 
^  $Qe  note  on  this  paflage;  AA  L  fc.  v.    Steevens. 

'  7 
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TTiar  little  thinks  Ihc  has  been  fluic'd  in  his  abfence. 
And  his  pond  fifh'd  by  his  next  neighbour,'  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour :  nay,  there's  comfort  in't. 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates ;  and  thofe  gates  open'd^ 
As  mine,  againft  their  will :  Should  all  defpair. 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  thcmfelves.     Phyfick  for't  there  is 

none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  ftrike 
Where  *tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it. 
From  eaft,  weft,  north  and  fouth :  Be  it  concluded. 
No  barricado  for  a  belly ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage :  many  a  thoufand  of  us 
Have  the  difeafe,  and  feel' t  not. — How^npw,  boy? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  fay.* 

Leon.  Why,  that's  fome  comfort.-^ 

What !  Camillo  there  ? 

.   Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Leon.  Gb  play,  Mamillius;  thbu'rt  an  hbtieft 
man. —  [Exit  Mamixliusi^ 

Camillo,  this  great  fir  will  yet  ftay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold ; 
When  you  caft  out,  it  ftill  came  home.' 

Leon.  Didfthoteit? 


9  And  his  pond  fifh'd  by  his  next  neighbour,!^  This  metaphor  per* 
haps  owed  its  ititrododion  and  currency,  to  the  once  frequent  de* 
predations  of  neighbours  on  each  others  fi(h,  a  complaint  that  often 
occurs  in  ancient  correfpondence.  Thus  in  one  of  the  Pafton  Letters^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  1 5  :  •*  My  mother  bade  me  fend  you  word  that  WaTyn 
Herman  liKath  daily  fijhed  her  'water  all  this  year."     Stb b y  k  ni. 

*  theyySy.]  They^  which  was  omitted  in  the  original  copy 

by  the  careleflhefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  printer,  was  added  by  die 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     M  a  lo  ns. 

'  it  ftill  came  homej]  This  is  a  fea- faring  expreSon,  mean* 

ing,  the  anchor  fWtmldH^  take  held.  '  Stbbvsns. 
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Cjm.  He  would  not  (lay  at  your  petitions ;  madb 
His  bufinefs  more  material.* 

Leos\  Didft  perceive  it  ? — 

Tliey 're  here  with  me  already ; '  whifpering,  rounds 

ing/ 
Sicilia  is  ajo-fortb :  *  *Tis  far  gone. 


-made 


His  hufifujs  more  maUrial.'\  i.  c.  the  more  you  reqpcfied  him  xm 
fUy,  the  more  argent  he  reprefenced  that  bufinefs  to  be  which  fum- 
moned  him  away.    Steevens. 

'  They* re  here  nvith  me  already ;]  Not  Polixcncs  and  Hermione^ 
bat  caTual  obfervers,  people  accidentally  prefent •     Th  i  a  l  b  r . 

^  luhifferitir^  rounding,]  To  round  in  the  ear  is  to  nvhifper, 

^x  to  tell  fecreily.    The  expreffion  is  very  copioofly  explained  by 
M*  Cafaubon,  in  his  book  de  Ling,  Sax,     Johnson. 

The  word  is  frequently  uied  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  later  writers. 
So,  in  Lingua,  1 607  :  **  1  help'd  Herodotus  to  pen  fomc  part  of 
his  Mufes ;  lent  Pliny  ink  to  write  his  hiftory ;  and  rox^r^r^ Rabelais 
in  the  ear^  when  he  hiftorified  Pantagrucl." 

Again,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy  : 

"  Forthwith  revenge  y&^  rounded  me  i'  th*  ear**  Stbevests, 

5  Sicilia  it  a  fo-forth  :]  This  was  a  phrafe  eoij^oyed  when  the 
fpeaker,  through  caution  or  difguft,  wiflicd  to  efcape  the  utterance 
of  an  obnoxious  term.  A  commentator  on  Shakipeare  will  often 
derive  more  advantage  from  liilening  to  vulgar  than  to  polite  con- 
versation. At  the  comer  of  Fleet-market,  I  lately  neard  one 
woman,  defcribing  another,  fay-p— "  every  body  knows  that  her 
huiband  is  ^^Je-firth**  As  (he  fpokc  the  laft  word,  her  fingers  ex- 
prefled  the  emblem  of  cuckoldom.  Mr.  Malone  reads — Sicilia  is 
ir — fo-forth.     Stkevens. 

In  regulating  this  line  I  have  adopted  a  hint  fuggcftcd  by  Mr.  M. 
Mafon.  I  have  more  than  once  obferved  that  almoft  every  abrupt 
fcDtence  in  thefc  plays  is  corrupted.  Thefe  words  without  the  break 
sow  introduced  are  to  me  unmtelligible.  Leontes  means — ^I  think 
I  already  bear  my  courtiers  whiff)ering  to  each  other,  ^*  Sicilia  is  a 
eucioldy  a  tame  cuckold,"  to  which  (fays  he)  they  will  add  every 
other  opprobrious  name  and  epithet  they  can  think  of;"  for  foch,  I 
fuppofe,  the  meaning  of  the  vfOTd^—/o  forth.  He  avoids  naming 
the  word  cuckold  from  a  horrour  of  the  very  found.  I  fufped^,  how- 
ever, that  our  author  wrote — Sicilia  is — and  fo  forth.  So,  in 
The  Merchant  vf  Venice ;  "  I  will  buy  with  you,  fell  wiih  ypu, 
talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  i7Wy<>/c//i?'u/w^.  .     .' 
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V/htn  Khali  guft  it  laft.*— How  camc%  Camillo, 
That  he  did  ftay  ? 

CrfAf.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leos.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good,  fhould  be  pcr^ 
tinent ; 
But  fo  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  underftanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  foaking,'  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks : — Not  noted,  is't^ 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  fome  feverals. 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  mefles,* 
Perchance,  arc  to  this  bufinefs  purblind  :  fay4 

Again,  in  Hnmht : 

'*  I  faw  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  fale, 
"  (Videlicet,  a  brothel)  or  fo  forth:* 

Again,  more  appofitelj,  in  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

"  with  adifh  of  carraways,  hvi>/9  forth.** 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida :  "Is  not  birth,  beaOty,  good 
fhape,  difcourfe,  manhood,  learning,  Kyux^fo  forth ^  the  fpicc  and 
ialt  that  feafon  a  man  ?"    Malom  e. 

^ guft  it ]  i.e.  tafte  it.     Stssvins. 

•*  Dedecus  illc  domus  fciet  ultimus.'*    Jwv.  Sat»  lo. 

Malone. 

^  i%foakingy']    Dr.  Grey  would  read — ^ixrfoaking;  but  I 

think  without  neceflity.    Thy  conceit  is  of  an  abforbent  nature,  will 
draw  in  more.  Sec,  feems  to  be  the  meaning.     Stbivins. 

•  —  lo^uer  meffesfl  I  bcliere,  lower  mefjet  is  only  ufed  as  an 
expreflion  to  fignify  the  lowed  degree  about  the  court.  Sec  Anflis. 
Ord,  Gart.  I.  App,  p.  1 5 :  "  The  carl  of  Surry  began  the  borde 
in  prefence :  the  earl  of  Arundel  waihed  with  him,  and  fat  both  at 
theftrft  meffe.**  Formerly  not  only  at  every  great  man's  table  the 
rifitants  were  placed  according  to  their  coniequence  or  dignity, 
but  with  additional  marks  of  inferiority,  viz.  of  fitting  below  the 
great  faltfeller  placed  in  the  center  of  the  uble,  and  of  having 
coaifer  provifions  (et  before  them.  The  former  cullom  is  men* 
tioned  in  The  Hmteft  Whore,  by  Decker,  1 604 :  "  Plague  him ; 
fet  him  beneath  the  fait,  and  let  him  not  touch  a  bit  till  ^^^ty  one 
has  had  his  full  cut."  llie  latter  was  as  much  a  fubje^  of  com- 
plaint in  the  time  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  v\  that  of  Juvenal^ 
JU  the  following  inftance  may  prove ; 
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Cjm.  Bufineft,  my  lord  ?  I  think,  moft  underftand 
Bohemia  ftays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha? 

•    03f.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why? 

Cam.  To  fatisfy  your  highnefs,  and  the  cntreatici 
Of  our  mpft  gracious  miftrefs. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  miftrefs  ? fatisfy  ? — 

Let  that  fuffice.     I  have  trufted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  neareft  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils :  wherein,  prieft-like,  thou 
Haft  cleans 'd  my  bofom ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed :  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived 
In  that  which  feems  fo. 

Cjm.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord  1 

Leon.  To  bide  upon't ; — Thou  art  not  honeft :  or^ 
If  thou  inclin'ft  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  boxes  honcfty  behind,'^  reftraining 

•*  Uncut  up  pics  at  the  nether  end,  filled  with  mofs  and 

ftones, 
••  Partly  to  make  a  fhew  with, 
**  And  partly  to  keep  the  lower  mefs  from  eating.*' 

Woman  Hater^  Ad  I.  fc,  ii. 
This  paffage  may  be  yet  fomewhat  differently  explained.  It  apr 
pears  from  a  pailage  in  The  merye  Jefi  of  a  Man  called  Howleglas^ 
dL  I.  no  date,  that  it  wa«  anciently  the  cuftom  in  publick  houfea 
to  keep  ordinaries  of  difierent  prices :  '*  What  uUe  will  you  be 
at  \  for  at  the  lordes  table  thei  gire  me  no  leisxhan  to  ihylinees^ 
and  at  the  merchaunts  table  xvi  peace,  and  at  my  houihold  fer* 
yantes  geve  me  twelve  pence."— Leontes  comprehends  inferiority 
of  underftanding  in  the  idea  of  ioferiority  of  rank.     St^sv^v^. 

Concerning  the  di^rent  meffes  in  the  great  families  of  oar  an- 
cient nobility,  fee  the  Houjhold  Book  of  the  ^th  Earl  of  Northumher-- 
landt  8vo.  1770.     Percy. 

9  —-i.  boxes  boneftyhehind.l  To  bom  It  to  ham-ftring»  So,  iu- 
Knolles*  Hifiofy  of  the  Turks  :  ' 
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Fromcourfe  rcquir'd :  Or  clfc  thou  muft  be  counted 

A  fervant,  grafted  in  my  ferious  truft. 

And  therein  negligent ;  or  elfe  a  fool. 

That  feed  a  game  played  home,  the  rich  ftake  drawn^ 

And  tak'ft  it  all  for  jeft. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord^ 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolifti,  and  fearful ; 
In  every  one  of  thefe  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amongft  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometime  puts  forth :  In  your  affairs,  my  lord^ 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly;  if  induftrioully 
I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  iffue  doubted^ 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Againft  the  non-performance,*  *twas  a  feac 

'•  aligKtedy  and  with  his  fword  hoxed\jA  horfc.*- 

King  James  VI.  in  his  nth  Parliament«  had  an  a^  to  puniih 
**  hocharet^*  or  (layers  of  horfe,  oxen,  &c«     Stebvins. 

The  proper  word  is,  to  hough^  u  e.  to  cut  the  houghs  or  ham- 
firing.    NIalome. 

•  Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Againft  the  non-performance ^  This  is  one  of  the  expreffions  by 
which  Shakfpeare  too  frequently  clouds  his  meaning.   This  found- 
ing phrafe  means,  I  think,  no  more  than  a  thing  necej/ary  to  be  done. 

Johnson. 

I  think  we  ought  to  read — "  the  ir0a<;.perfbrmance/'  which  gives 
US  this  Tcry  reafbnable  meaning : — At  the  execution  twhereof,  fucb 
cireumfkmces  difcovered  themfel'ves^  as  made  it  prudent  to  Jufpend  all 
further  proceeding  in  it.     H  B  A  T  H  • 

I  do  not  fee  that  this  attempt  does  any  thing  more,  than  produce 
%.  harffaer  word  without  an  eaucr  fenfe.    J  oh  n  son. 

I  have  prcferved  this  note,  [^Mr.  Heath's]  becaufe  I  think  k  a 
good  interpretation  of  the  original  text.  I  have,  however,  no 
doubt,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  non-performance^  he  having  often  cn- 
ungled  himfelf  in  the  fam«  manner ;  but  it  is  dear  chat  \Afl}9tJd 
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Which  oft  infedrs  the  wifeft :  thefe^  my  lord^ 
Are  fuch  ailow'd  iniirmitiesi  that  honefty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  'befeech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me ;  let  me  know  my  trefpafs 
By  its  own  vifage :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  feen,  Camillo, 

(But  that's  part  doubt :  you  have ;  or  your  eye-glaft 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn ;  j  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vilion  fo  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Refides  not  in  that  man,  that  does  not  think  it,^) 


have  written,  cither — "  againft  ihf  performance!*  or — **  for  the 
non-performance."  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  our  author  has  en- 
tangled himfelf  in  the  fame  manner :  '*  I  befccch  you,  let  his  lack 
of  years  be  no  Impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  cftimation ;" 
where  either  impediment  (hould  be  caufcy  or  to  let  him  lack^  (hould 
be,  to  pre*vent  his  obtaining.      Again,  in  King  Lear: 

*' 1  have  hope 

•«  You  le/}  know  how  to  value  her  dcfcrt* 

"  Than  fhc  to  /cant  her  duty." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us : 

" 1  ne'er  heard  yet, 

"  That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  luanted 

•*  Lefs  impudence  to  gain-fay  what  they  -did, 

*'  Than  to  perform  it  firft.*' 
Again,  in  T*welfth  Night : 

"  Fortune y^r^/i/  my  outiide  have  not  charm 'd  her  I" 

Malonk. 
*  — —  ffor  cogitation 

Re/ides  not  in  that  tnan^  that  does  not  think  it,)]   The  folio,  1 62  J, 
omits  the  pronoun — iV,  which  is  fupplied  from  the  folio  1632. 

Stbbvens. 
Mr.  Theobald  in  a  Letter  fubjoined  to  one  edition  of  The  Domhle 
fmififood  has  mioted  this  pailagc  in  defence  of  a  weli-koown  line  in 
that  play :  "  None  but  himfelf  can  be  his  paralleL"  "  Who  docs 
sot  fee  at  once  (fays  he)  that  he  who  aoes  not  think,  has  no 
bought  in  him."  In  the  fame  light  this  paffage  (bould  feem  to  have 
Scared  to  all  the  fubfequcnt  editors,  who  read,  with  the  editor 
ttthe fecond  folio,  <<  — that  docs  not  think//."  But  the  old  read- 
]iDt»  I  Am  perfuaded,  is  right.     This  is  not  anabilrad  propofition. 
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My  wife  is  flippery?  If  thou  Mrilt'confcft/ 
(Or  elfe  be  impudently  negative. 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  fay^ 
My  wife's  a  hobbyhorfe ; '  deferves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  fay  it,  and  juftify  it. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  ftander-by,  to  hear 
My  foverieign  miftrefs  clouded  fo,  without 
My  prcfent  vengeance  taken  :  'Shrew  my  heart. 
You  never  fpoke  what  did  become  you  lefs 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  fin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true.* 

Leon.  Is  whifpering  nothing? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  nofes  ?  ^ 
Kifling  with  infide  lip  ?  Hopping  the  career 

The  whole  context  muft  be  taken  together.  Have  you  not  thought 
(lays  Leontes)  my  wife  is  flippery  (tor  cogitation  refides  not  in  the 
man  that  does  not  think  my  nuife  is  flippery)  ?  The  four  latter  words, 
tiiough  disjoined  from  the  word  think  by  the  neceffity  of  a  paren- 
thefis,  are  evidently  to  be  connedled  in  conftru^ion  with  it ;  and 
confequentl^  the  feeming  abfurdity  attributed  by  Theobald  to  the 
pai&ge,  anfes  only  from  mifapprehenfion.  In  this  play,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  has  arifen,  there  are  more  involved  and  paren- 
thetical fentences,  than  in  any  other  of  our  author's,  except,  per* 
haps.  King  Henry  Fill.     Ma  lone. 

I  have  followed  the  fecond  folio,  which  contains  many  valuable 
correAions  of  our  author's  text.  The  prefent  emendation  (in  my 
opinion  at  leafl)  deferves  that  charafter.  Such  advantages  are  not 
to  be  rejeded,  becaufe  we  know  not  from  what  hand  they  were 
derived.    Stbbvens. 

^ —^aYiohhyborfe\\  Old  Copy — ^^^^-horfc.  Corre^ed  by 
Mr.  Pope;-    Malonb.  .- 

♦  '     ■  '  njjerejtn  ^ 

'  As  detfas  that,  tkwgh  true.'\  i.  e.  your  fufpicion  is  as  great  x  ., 
fin  as  woQid  be  that  (if  committed)  for  which  you  fufped  her. 

Wa&bubton.  '\ 

5  ^^^.-^  meeting  nofes  f'\  Dr.  Thirlby  reads  meting  nofes  ^  that  Ls^^* 
meaf Hiring  nofeu    Johnson.  39 

¥«!,..  VII.  D  » 
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Of  laughter  with  a  figh  ?  (x  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honefty :)  horfing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  corners  ?  wilhing  clocks  more  fwift? 
Hours^  minutes?  noon^  midnight?  and  all  eyes 

blind 
With  the  pin  and  web,^  but  theirs,  theirs  ^  only. 
That  would  unfeen  be  wicked?  is  this  nothing? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  Iky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing ;  nor  nothing  have  thefe  nothings. 
If  this  be  nothing. 

CjM.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  thisdifeas'd  opinion,  and  betimes; 
For  'tis  mod  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be ;  'tis  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  fay,  thou  Heft,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  grofs  lout,  a  mindlefs  flavc ; 
Or  elfe  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canft  with  thine  eyes  at  once  fee  good  and  evil. 
Inclining  to  them  both :  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infedled  as  her  life,  fhe  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glafs.' 

Cam.  Who  does  infedl  her  ? 

Leon.  Why  he,  that  wears  her  like  her  medal,* 
hanging 

*  tUff  pin  and  web,]  Diforders  in  the  eye.     See  K^Mg  Lfdr, 

Ad  III.  fc.  iv.    Steevbns. 

*  --'^  theirs,  theirs ]   Thefe  words  were  meant  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  difTyllables.     Steevens. 

'  o/o^e  glafs.]  i.  e.  of  one  hour-ghCs.    Ma  lone. 

K like  her  medal ^^    Mr.  Malone  readfr«-i(i>  medal. 

Steevens. 
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About  his  neck,  Bohemia :   Who, — if  I 
Had  fervants  true  about  me  j  that  bare  eyes 
To  fee  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts, — they  would  do  that 
Which  fhould  undo  more  doing  :^  Ay,  and  thou. 
His  cup-bearer, — -whom  I,  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worfhip ;  who  may 'ft  fee 
Plainly,  as  heaven  fees  earth,  and  earth  fees  heaven^ 
How  I  am  galled, — might'ft  befpice  a  cup^ 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lafting  wink ;  * 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord. 

The  old  copy  has — hrr  medal,  which  was  Evidently  to  efrbr  of 
the  prefs,  cither  in  confcquence  of  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing 
on  the  word  her  in  the  prcccdirig  line,  or  of  an  abbreviation  beihQr 
tofcd  in  the  Mf.  In  Asvou  like  it  and  Lopvf*s  Labours  Loft,  her  and 
his  are  freqaently  confounded.  Theobald,  I  find,  had  made  the 
ftme  emendation. — In  King  Henry  VllL  we  have  again  the  ^xtii 
thought : 

'•  alofsofher, 

*•  That  like  ajenvel  has  hung  twenty  year* 
**  About  his  neck,  yet  nevcf  loft  her  luftre.'' 
It  (hotild  be  remembered  that  it  was  cuftomary  for  gentUmen^  ini 
btir  acathof's  time,  to  wear  jewels  appended  to  a  ribbon  round  the 
tieck.  So,  in  Honour  in  PetfeStioni  or  a  I'reatife  in  commendation  of 
HenrieEarlofOxenford,  HenrieEarlofSrmthampton^  &c.  by  Ger- 
Vais  Markham,  4to«  1624,  p*  18. — **  he  hath  hung  about  the  netk 
of  his  noble  kiniman.  Sir  Horace  Vefe,  like  a  rich  y^w^/.'*— The 
Knights  of  the  Garter  wore  the  Georgfc,  in  this  manner,  till  thc^ 
time  of  ChiU'les  I.     Malone. 

I  fuppofe  the  poet  meant  to  fay,  that  Polixenes  fwore  her,  as  hi 
H»outd  tavt  njjom  a  medal  of  her ^  about  his  necL  Sir  Chriftopher 
Hatton  is  reprefented  with  a  medal  of  Queen  Elizabeth  append^ 
to  his  chain*     Stsevens. 

9  more  doing:]  The  latter  word  is  ufed  here  in  a  wantort 

fenfe.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  195,  n.  8.    Ma  lone. 
*             a  lafiing  wink;]  So,  in  The  Tempeft : 
«*  To  the  perpetual  njcink  for  aye  might  put 
**  This  ancient  fflorfcl/' STEsvi.ft^ 

Da 
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I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rafh  potion^ 
But  with  a  lingering  dram^  that  (hould  not  work 
Malicioufly;  like  poifon : '  But  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  miftrefs. 
So  fovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee/ 


^  — —  fwith  no  ra(h  fothng    ■    ■ 

Malicioufly,  like  poifon ;]  Ri^  is  hafty^  as  in  K.  Henry  IT, 

P.  II :    •♦ rafi  gunponuder**     Malicioufly  is  malignantly ^  With 

efie^  openly  hurtful,     JoH  NSO N. 
4 .1  But  I  cannot 

Believe  this  crack  to  he  in  my  dread  miflre/s. 

So  fovereignly  being  honourable. 

I  have  lov'd  thee,  &c.1  The  laft  hemiiUch  affign'd  to  Ca- 
millo  muft  have  been  miftakenly  placed  to  him.  It  is  direfpefl 
and  infolence  in  Camillo  to  his  king,  to  tell  him  that  he  has 
once  lov'd'  him. — ^I  have  ventured  at  a  tranfpoiition,  which  feems 
felf-evident.  Camillo  will  not  be  perfuaded  into  a  fufpicion  of  tho 
difloyalty  imputed  to  his  miftrefs.  The  king,  who  believes  nothing 
but  his  jealoufy,  provoked  that  Camillo  is  fo  obftinately  diffident* 
finely  darts  into  a  rage,  and  cries : 

I've  lov'd  thee-r^Make't  thy  ouefiion,  and  go  rot ! 
i.  e.  I  have  tendered  thee  well,  Camillo,  but  I  here  cancel  all 
former  rcfbe^  at  once.    If  thou  any  longer  make  a  ^neiUon  of  my 
wife's  difloyalty,  go  from  my  prefence,  and  perdition  overtake 
diee  for  thy  ftubbornneTs.     Th  e  o  b  a  l  d  • 

I  have  admitted  this  alteration,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  done,  but 
am  not  convinced  that  it  is  neceffary.  Camillo,  defirous  to  defend 
the  queen,  and  willine  to  fecure  credit  to  his  apoloey,  begins,  by 
telling  the  king  that  be  has  loved  him,  is  about  to  give  inilances  of 
his  love,  and  to  infer  from  them  his  prefent  zeal,  when  he  is  in- 
terrupted.   Johnson. 

/  have  hyv*d  thee,]  In  the  firft  and  fecond  folio,  thefe  word» 
ftre  the  conclufion  of  Camillo's  fpeech.  The  later  editors  have 
certainly  done  right  in  giving  them  to  Leontes ;  but  I  think  they 
would  come  in  bMCtter  at  the  end  of  the  line : 

Make  that  thy^^urftion,  and  go  rot ! /  have  lov*d  thee, 

Tyrwhitt. 
I  have  reftored  the  old  reading.  Camillo  is  about  to  tell  Leontes 
how  much  he  had  loved  him.      The  impatience  of  the  king  inter- 
rupts him  by  fay  in  e :  Make  that  thy  queftion,  i.  e.  make*  the  love  of 
which  you  boail*  die  fubjed  of  your  future  converfation,  and  go 
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Leok.  Makc't  thy  queftion,  and  go  rot !  * 

Doft  think,  I  am  fo  muddy,  fo  unfettlcd. 
To  appoint  myfelf  in  this  vexation  ?  fully 
The  purity  and  whitcnefs  of  my  fheets. 
Which  to  prcferve,  is  fleep ;  which  being  fpotted. 


to  the  grave  with  it»  ^(firotr,  in  our  author,  very  often  has  this 
meaning.  So»  in  Meafitrefor  Meafurt :  *'  But  in  the  lofs  oiquMon ;" 
i.  e.  in  converfation  that  is  thrown  away.  Again»  in  Hamlet: 
«*  fueftioHable  Ihape*'  is  a  form  propitious  to  converfation.  Again* 
in  As  J9H  lih  it :  '*  an  unqueftmable  fpirit"  is  a  fpirit  unwilling  to 
be  converfed  with.    Steevins. 

I  thmk  Steevens  right  in  reftoring  the  old  reading,  but  miftaken 
in  his  interpretation  of  it.  Camillo  is  about  to  exprefs  his  affe^on 
'for  Leontes,  but  the  impatience  of  the  latter  will  not  fuffer  him 
to  proceed.  He  takes  no  notice  of  that  part  of  Camillo's  fpeech, 
but  replies  to  that  which  gave  him  ofience — the  doubts  he  had  ex- 
preflfed  of  the  Queen's  mifcondud ;  and  fays-^.**  Make  that  thy 
qoeftion  and  eo  rot."  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this  in- 
terruption,   m.  Mason. 

. '  The  commentators  have  diflered  much  in  explaining  this  paflfage, 
and  ibme  have  wifhed  to  transfer  the  words — **  I  have  lov'a  thee," 
from  Camillo  to  Leontes,  Perhaps  the  words  *'  being  honourable" 
(hould  be  placed  in  a  parenthefis,  and  the  full  point  that  has  been 
put  in  all  tne  editions  after  the  latter  of  thefe  words,  oueht  to  be 
omitted.  The  fenfe  will  then  be :  Having  ever  had  the  bigheft  re* 
/pe3  for  youy  and  thought  you  fo  eftimahle  and  honourable  a  charaSer^ 
Jo  .*worthy  of  the  love  of  my  mifirejfs^  I  cannot  believe  thatjbe  has  played 
yottfalfe,  has  di/bonoured you^  However,  the  text  is  very  intelligible 
as  now  regulated.  Camillo  is  going  to  give  the  kin?  inflances  of 
his  love,  and  is  interrupted.  1  fee  no  iufficient  rcaion  for  tranf- 
ferrin^  the  words,  /  have  lov*d  thee,  from  Camillo  to  Leontes.  In 
the  original  copy  there  is  a  comma  at  the  end  of  Camillo 's  fpeech« 
to  denote  an  abrupt  fpeech.     M a  lo  n  i . 

*  Make*t  /i^  queftion,  and  go  rot!  &c.]    This  refers  to  what 
Camillo  has  juft  laid,  relative  to  the  queen's  chaftity  : 

— 1 1  cannot 

Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dicad  miftrefs — y 
Not  believe  it,  replies  Leontes ;  make  that  (i.  e.  Hermione's 
;difloyalty,  which  is  lo  clear  a  fjoint,)  a  fubjcA  of  debate  or  dif« 
cuffion,  and  go  rot !  Doft  thou  think,  I  am  fuch  a  fool  as  to  torment 
myfelf,.  and  to  bring  difgrace  on  me  and  my  children,  without 
fufficient  grounds  ?    M  a  lo  n  i. 
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Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wafps  ?  * 
Give  fcandal  to  the  blood  o'the  prince  my  fon| 
Who,  I  do  think,  is  mine,  and  lov^  as  mine ; 
Without  ripe  moving  to't?  Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  fo  blench  ? '' 

Cam.  I  muft  believe  you,  liri 

I  do;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't: 
Provided,  that  when  he's  remov'd,  your  highncf« 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  firft; 
Even  for  your  fon's  fake ;  and,  thereby,  for  fealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  you^-s. 

Leon*  Thou  doll  advife  mc^ 

^ven  fo  as  I  mine  own  courfe  have  fet  down : 
I'll  give  no  blemilh  to  her  honour,  none. 

CjM.  My  lord. 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendfhip  wears  at  feafts,  keep  with  Bohemia^ 
And  with  your  queen :  I  am  his  cupbearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholfome  beverage^ 
Account  me  not  your  fervant. 

Lron.  This  is  all : 

Do't,  and  thou  haft  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Po*t  not,  thou  fplit'ft  thine  own. 

Cam.  ril  do't,  my  lord, 

•  //  goads,  &c.]    Somewhat  neccflary  to  the  meafurc  is  omitted 
in  thi«  line.     Perhaps  we  fhould  read,  with  Sir  T,  Hanmer : 
'•  Is  goads  tfW  thorns,  nettles  and  tails  of  wafps." 

Stikvens. 

'  Could  manfo  blench  ?]  To  hi f  neb  is  to  ft  art  off,  to  (brink.  So, 
in  Hamlet  : 

"  ifhebut^i^i?f/&, 

**  I  know  my  courfe." 

Leontes  means — could  any  man  fo  S«pt  or  fiy  off  from  propriety 
^f  behaviour?    Stxivsns^ 
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Leoh.  I  will  feem  friendly^  as  thou  haft  ad  vis 'd  me^ 

:  [Exit. 

CjM.  O  miferable  lady ! — But,  for  me. 
What  cafe  ftand  I  in  ?  I  muft  be  the  poifoner 
Of  good  Polixenes :  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  mafter ;  one^ 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himfelf,  will  have 
All  that  are  his,  fo  too. — To  do  this  deed^ 
Promotion  follows:  If  I  could  find  example* 
Of  thoufands,  that  had  ftruck  anointed  kings. 
And  flouriih'd  after,  Td  not  do't:  but  fince 
Nor  brafs,  nor  ftone,  nor  jxirchment,  bears  not  one. 
Let  villainy  itfelf  forfwcar't.     I  muft 
Forlake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  mc  a  break-neck.     Happy  ftar,  reign  now  I 
}\^K  comes  Bohemia, 

Enter  Polixenes. 

Pol.  This  is  ftrange  I  methinks. 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  fpeak  ?  ■     - 
Good-day,  Camillo. 

CjM.  Hail,  moft  royal  fir ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'the  court? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  fuch  a  countenance. 
As  he  had  loft  fome  province,  and  a  region, 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himfelf:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  cuftomary  compliment ;  when  he. 


• 1/ 1  amU find  example,  &c.]  An  alluiion  to  the  death  of 

the  queen  of  Scots.   The  play  therefore  wa»  written  in  Jcing  James's 
liqiCt    Blackstone. 
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Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  fpeeds  from  me;*  and 
So  leaves  me,  to  confider  what  is  breedings 
That  changes  thus  his  manners, 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How  !  dare  not  ?  do  not.  Do  you  know,  anci 
dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ? '  'Tis  thereabouts ; 
For,  to  yourfelf,  what  you  do  know,  you  muft ; 
And  cannot  fay,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror. 
Which  fhows  me  mine  chang'd  too :  for  I  muft  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myfelf  thus  alter'd  with  it. 

Cam.  There  is  a  fickneft 

Which  puts  fome  of  us  in  diftemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  difeafe ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you,  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  !  caught  of  me? 

Make  me  not  lighted  like  the  bafililk  : 
I  have  look'd  on  thoufands,  who  have  fped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  fo.     Camillo, 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerklike,  experienced,  which  no  lefs  adorns 


•  nuhen  be. 

Wafting  bis  eyes  to  tbe  contrary ,  and  falling 
A  lip  ^  mucb  contempt^  fpeeds  from  me  ;1  This  is  a  ftrokc  of 
nature  worthy  of  Shakfpcarc.  Leontes  had  but  a  moment  before 
afTured  Camillo  that  he  would  feem  friendly  to  Polixenes,  accord- 
ing to  his  advice ;  but  on  meetine^  him,  his  jealoufy  gets  the  better 
of  his  refolution,  and  he  finds  it  impoffible  to  retrain  his  hatred. 

M.  Mason* 


•  Do  you  inoiv,  and  dare  not 


Be  intelligent  to  me  ^]  i.  e.  do  you  know,  and  dare  not  confefs  t^ 
me  tbat you  know?     Tyrwhitt. 
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Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whofc  fuccefs  we  arc  gentle/ — I  befeech  you. 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  know- 
ledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprifon  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment, 

Cjm.  I  may  not  anfwer. 

Pol.  a  ficknefs  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well ! 
I  muft  be  anfwer'd. — Doll  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man. 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, — whereof  the 

leaft 
Is  not  this  fuit  of  mine, — that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  doft  guefs  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me;  how  far  off,  how  near; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  how  bell  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  Til  tell  you ; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable:    Therefore,   mark  my 

counfel ; 
Which  mull  be  even  as  fwiftly  followed,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourfelf  and  me 
Qry,  lojf,  and  fo  good-night. 

*  In  nvho/e  faccefs  w^  are  gentle,]  I  know  not  whether  /ucce/s 
here  docs  not  mean  ftuceffion.    Johnson, 

Gentle  in  the  text  is  evidently  oppoTed  to  fimpU ;  alluding  to  the 
diftindion  between  the  gentiy  and  yeomanry.  So,  in  Theln/atiatt 
Cmmti/s,  1 613 : 

"  And  make  thst  gentle  being  bom  a  beggar." 

In  whofe  fuccefs  we  are  ^ntle,  may,  indcedT^mcan  in  confe- 
quence  of  whofe y»rr^  in  life,  &c.     Steevbns. 

Sttccefs  feems  clearly  to  have  been  ufed  £qt  fuccej/tom  by  Shakfpeare, 
in  this,  as  in  other  inilances.     Henley. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  oi fuccefs  xht  tmeone. — So^  in 
^itus  Attdronicus  : 

"  Plead  my yk'fC^'U'' title  with  your  fwords."    MALONt. 
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Pol.  On^  good  GimilI<H 

(^AM.  I  *m  appointed  Him  %6  murder  you.* 

Pol.  By  whom,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  what? 

Cam.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he 
fwears. 
As  he  had  feen't,  or  been  an  inftniment 
To  vice  you  to*t/ — that  you  have  ^ouch'd  his  queeii 
forbiddenly. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  bed  blood  turn 

To  an  infe(£led  jelly ;  and  my  name 
Be  yok*d  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  befl !  ^. 

^  J  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  j'Mr,]  i«  e«  I  am  the  peHbn  ap* 
pointed  to  murder  yoa«    Stiivins. 
So,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  I. 

««  Him  that  thou  roagnify'd  with  all  riiefe  titles, 
**  Stinking  and  fly-blown  lies  tliere  at  our  feet." 

Malone^ 
^  70  yvctym  ttk^t^  L  e.  to  draw,  pcrfoadeyou*    The  character 
failed  the  Vice^  in  the  old  plays,  was  the  temput  to  evi!, 

Warbvrtov^ 
The  ^ici  is  an  inftniment  welt  known ;  its  operation  is  to  hold 
things  together.  So  the  bailiff  fpeaking  of  Falftaff :  "  If  he  ame 
ha  voitbin  mj  vice,"  &c.  ^  A  'vice,  however,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
Ibeare,  might  mean  any  kind  of  clock-work  or  machinery.  So,  iq 
Holinihcd,  p.  245:  "  — -the  rood  of  Borleie  in  Kent,  called 
the  rood  of  eracc,  made  with  diverfe  vices  to  moove  the  eyes  and 
Kps,**  Ac.  It  may,  indeed^  be  no  more  than  a  corruption  of**  to 
md^uifi  you.'*  So,  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Guy  of 
Warwick,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

'*  Then  (aid  the  empcrour  Ernis, 
««  Methinketh  thou  layeft  a  good  vyce" 
'    But  ray  firft  attempt  at  explanation  is,  I  believe,  the  beft. 

Steevens. 
^^"-^M Betray  fhehe^\]  Perhaps  Judas.     The  word  heft  h 
^i  with  a  ^i^ital  letter  thus,  Beft,  in  the  firft  folio. 

Hendersoni 
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Turn  then  my  frcfhcft  reputation  to 
A  favour,  that  may  ftrike  the  duUeft  noftril 
Where  I  arrive;  and  my  approach  be  fhunn'd, 
Jvlay,  hated  too,  worfe  than  the  great'ft  infecSioiJi 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read ! 

Cam.  Swear  his  thoi^ht  over 

By  each  particular  ftar  in  heaven/  and 
By  ail  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  fea  for  to  obey  the  moon/ 
As  or,  by  oath,  remove,  or  counfel,  fliake. 


^  Sivear  his  thooeht  over 
By  each  fartkutar  ftar  in  beofveM^  SicJ]  The  tranibofition  of  4 
fingle  letter  reconciles  this  paiTage  to  gooid  fenfe.  rolixeoes,  in 
the  preceding  fpcech,  had  boen  laying  the  dcepeft  imprecations  on 
hixnielf,  if  he  had  ever  abus'd  Leontes  in  any  familiarity  with  hif 
qae«u     To  which  Camillo  very  pertinently  replies : 

Sivear  this  though  o^er^  Sec,     Theobald, 

Stpear  his  thought  over 
iftay  perhaps  mean,  werpwear  bit  prefent  ferfuafion^  that  is,  en- 
deavour to  overcome  bis  opinion^  by  {wearing  oaths  numeroas  as  the 
ftars.    Johnson. 

It  may  mean :  "  Though  you  (hould  endeavour  tofwear  anvaj 
his  jcaloufy, — ^though  you  ihould  ftrive,  by  your  oaths,  to  change 
hisjOTcfent  thoughts.'* — ^The  vulgar  ftill  ufe  a  fimilar  expreifioa: 
^*  To /wear  a  perfon  donvn/*    Malokb. 

This  appcjurs  to  me  little  better  than  non(en(e ;  nor  have  either 
Malone  or  Johnfon  explained  it  into  fenfe.  I  think  therefore  that 
Theobald's  amendment  is  neceiTary  and  well  imagined. 

M.  Mason. 
'  Pexhaps  the  conftru^ion  is — **  Over-fwear  his  thought' *-«-i.  €• 
ftrivc  to  bear  down,  or  overpower,  his  conception  by  oaths. — In  our 
author  we  have  fweigb  out  for  outnveigb,  overcome  for  come  over,  ScCm 
.and  ^ver-fwear,  iot  JtMBf^wer  in  Tvoelftb  Nigbt,  Aft  V. 

SxEEVftNl. 

^  ■ .    *  'jfou  may  as  njmll 
Forbid  tbe  fea  for  to  obey  tbe  moon,']    We  meet  with  the  fame 
lli^ntioient  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  You  may  as  well  go  (land  upon  the  beach, 

55  /^nd  bid  the  main  flood  'bate  his  ufual  height." 

Doucif 
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Thefabrick  of  his  folly;  whofe  foundation 
Is  pird  upon  his  faith/  and  will  continue 
The  (landing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  (hould  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  I  know  not :  but,  I  am  fure,  'tis  fafer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  queltion  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  truft  my  honefty, — 
That  lies  enclofed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd, — away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whifper  to  the  bufinefs  ; 
And  will,  by  twos,  and  threes,  at  feveral  pofternsj 
Clear  them  o'the  city :  For  myfelf,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  fervice,  which  are  here 
By  this  difcovery  loft.     Be  not  uncertain  • 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth :  which  if  you  feek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  ftand  by ;  nor  (hall  you  be  fafer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouthy 

thereon 
His  execution  fworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee: 

I  faw  his  heart  in  his  face.''     Give  me  thy  hand  i 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  (hall 
Still  neighbour  mine :  ^  My  (hips  are  r^ady,  and 


>  nuhoft  foundation 


^  Is  piVd  upon  his  faith  A  This  folly  which  is  crcftcd  on  the  foun- 
dation  of  fettled  belief     St  e b v e  n s, 

•  7  Jfaiv  his  heartinhisfacej]  So,  in  Macheth  : 

'^  To  find  the  mind's  conftnidion  in  the  face/'  Stbevbns, 

•  — —  and  thj  places  ^tf// 
Stil/  neighbour  mine :]    Perhaps  Shakfpcarc  wrote — **  And  thy 
facts  ihall,"  &c.     Thoa  (halt  be  my  conaudtor,  and  we  will  both 
purfue  the  fame  path. — The  old  reading  however  may  mean«^ 
wherever  thou  art,  I  will  ftill  be  near  thee*     Malonb. 

By  places,  our  author  nucsaa^^prefcrmcMtSf  or  honours. 

Stbbvei^s, 
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My  people  did  expeft  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealoufy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature :  as  fhe*s  rare, 
Muft  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  perfon's  mighty,   . 
Muft  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  diftionour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profefs'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  muft 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.    Fearo'erfhades  me: 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  no- 
thing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  fufpicion ! '  Come,  Camillo ; 
I  will  refpedl  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'ft  my  life  off  hence :  Let  us  avoid. 


9  Gcod  expeditioH  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  fracioms  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  bis  ill'ta* en  fufpicion  !'\  Bat  how  could  diis  expedition  com* 
fort  the  qaeen  ?  on  the  contrary^  it  would  increafe  ner  hufband's 
fuipicion.    We  (hould  read : 
■  and  comfort 

The  gracious  queen's ; 
L  c  be  expedition  my  friend,  and  be  comfort  the  queen's  friend. 

WARBUB.TON. 

Dr.  Warburton's  conjedhire  u,  I  thinks  juft ;  but  what  (hall  be 
done  with  the  following  words,  of  which  I  can  make  nothing  ? 
Perhaps  the  line  which  conne^led  them  to  the  reft  is  loft. 

and  comfort 

The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 

Of  his  il/'ta' en  fufpicion/ 

Jealoufy  is  a  paffion  compounded  of  love  and  fufpicion  ;  this  paffion 
is  the  theme  or  fubjcft  of  the  King's  thoughts. — Polixcncs,  per- 
haps, wiflies  the  queen,  for  her  comfort,  fo  much  of  that  theme  or 
fubjed  as  is  eood,  but  deprecates  that  which  caufes  miferv.  May 
part  of  the  king's  prefent  fentiments  comfort  the  queen,  out  away 
with  his  fufpicion.    This  is  fuch  meaning  as  can  be  picked  out. 

Johnson, 

Perhaps  the  fcnfe  is — May  that  good  fpeed  which  is  my  friend* 
comfort  likewife  the  queen  who  is  part  of  its  theme,  i.  e.  partfy  on 
whofe  account  I  20  away ;  but  may  not  the  fame  comfort  extend  it- 
felf  to  the  groutimefs  fufpicions  ofthe  king;  i.  e.  may  not  my  de- 
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Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority^  to  command 
The  keys  of  ail  the  pofterns :  Pleafe  your  highnel^ 
To  take  the  urgent  hour :  come,  fir,  away. 

[Exeunti 


A  C  T    IL      S  C  E  N  E    i- 

^he  fame* 
£»/^r  Hermione,  Mamillius,  ^;^^  Ladies. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  fo  troubles  mt^ 
*Tis  paft  enduring. 

I .  Lady.  Come^  my  gracious  lord. 

Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I'll  none  of  yorf. 

I.  Lady.  Why,  my  fweet  lord? 

Mam.  You*11  kifs  me  hard ;  and  fpeak  to  mi 
as  if 
1  were  a  baby  ftill. — I  love  you  better. 

partare  fupport  him  in  them !  His  for  ///  is  common  with  Shak- 
fpeare  :  and  Paulina  fays^  in  a  fubfequcnt  fcene^  that  (he  does  not 
CQOofe  to  appear  a  friend  to  Leontes,  in  comforting  bis  eviis,  i.  e,  in 
ftrengthening  his  jealoafy  by  appearing  to  acquieice  in  it, 

STBEVENSi 

Comfort  Is^  I  apprehend,  here  ufed  as  a  verb.  Good  expeditioa 
befriend  me,  by  removing  me  from  a  place  of  danger,  and  comfort 
the  innocent  queen,  by  removing  the  object  of  her  hufband's  jea- 
loufy ; — ^the  queen,  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  his  converfation,  but  with- 
out reafon  tne  objed  of  his  fufpicion ! — We  meet  with  a  fimilar 
phrafeology  in  Tivelftb-Nigbt :  "  Do  me  this  courteous  office,  as 
to  know  of  the  knight,  what  my  offence  to  him  is ;  it  i«  fometbing 
tf  mj  nfgiigenceg  nothing  of  mj  furf^c^*    Malohs. 
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a.LjDT.  And  why  fo,  my  good  lord  ?  • 
MdtMs  Not  for  becauie 

Your  brows  are  blacker  j  yet  black  brows^  they  fay^ 
Become  fome  women  bed ;  fo  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  femicircle. 
Or  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2.  Ladt^  Who  taught  you  this  ?  • 

Mjm.  I  learned  it  out  of  women's  faces.— Pray 
now 
What  colour  are  your  eye-brows  ? 

1.  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock:  I  have  feen  a  lady's 
nofe 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eye-brows. 

2.  Lady.  Hark  ye: 
The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  wc  ihall 
Prefent  our  fervices  to  a  fine  new  prince. 

One  of  thefe  days ;  and  then  you'd  wanton  with  us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 

I.  Lady.  She  is  fpread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  Good  time  encounter  her ! 

Her.  What  wifdom  ftirs  amongft  you  ?  Come, 
fir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again :  Pray  you,  fit  by  us. 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  fad,  fhall't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  a  fad  tale's  beft  for  winter :  • 

• »jy  good  lord?'\  The  epithet — goody  which  is  wanting  lit 

the  old  copies,  is  tranfplanted  (for  the  fake  of  metre)  from  a  rc^ 
dundant  fpeech  in  the  following  page.     Steevbns. 

^  HI39  taught  you  this  .^]  Tou^  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was 
added  by  Mr.  Ro we.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

*  k/ad  tale's  brft  for  winter ;]  Hence,  I  fuppofe,  the  title  of 
'tbcplay.     Tykwhitt. 

7 
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I  have  one  of  fpritcs  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  fir.' 

eCome  on,  fit  down : — Come  on,  and  do  your  bcft 
Ta  fright  me  with  yourfprites;  you're  powerful 
at  it. 
Mjm.  There  was  a  man,— — 
Her.  Nay,  come,  fit  down^  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard ; — I  will  tell  it 
foftly; 
Yon  crickets  fliall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then. 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  Others: 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there?  his  train?  Camillo 

with  him  ? 
I.  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them ; 
never 
Saw  I  men  fcour  fo  on  their  way :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  fiiips. 

Leon.  How  blefs'd  am  I  * 

in  my  juft  cenfure?  in  my  true  opinion  ? ' — 

This  fuppofition  may  feem  to  be  counteninced  by  our  anthor's 
^8th  Sonnet : 

«•  Yet  not  the  lays  of  birds*  &c. 
**  Could  make  me  any  Summer* sflofy  tell.'* 
And  yet»  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  words— ^/^r  nmnUr  (which 
fpoil  the  meafare)  as  a  playhoufe  interpolation.    All  children  de- 
light in  telling  difmal  ftories ;  but  why  (hould  a  difioud  ftoty  be 
beft for  nuinterf     Stbbvins. 

9  Let*s  have  that,  /r.]  The  old  copy  redundantly  reads— /isi 
fir*    Steevens. 

*  How  blf/s*dam  I ]  For  the  fake  of  metre,  I  fuppofe,  our 

author  wrote — How  bleflJr^  then  am  I —    Steevens. 

J  In  mjfjitfi  cenCurcf  in  my  true  opinion  f'\  Cenfure,  in  the  time 
of  our  author,  was  generally  ufcd  (as  in  this  inftancc)  for  judge* 
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Alack,  for  lefler  knowledge !  ^ — How  accursed, 
in  being  fo  bleft ! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  fpidcr  fteep'd,^  and  one  may  drink ;  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  Venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infeded :  but  if  one  prefent 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  knowft 
How  he  hath  drank,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  fides. 
With  Violent  hefts :  * — I  have  drank,  and  feen  the 

fpider. 
Camillo  Was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander : — 
There  is  a  plot  againft  my  life,  my  crown ; 
All's  true,  that  is  miftrufted : — that  falfe  villain^ 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him : 
He  has  difcover'd  my  delign,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing ;  "^  yea,  a  very  trick 


ment,  opinion.    So»  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  commendatoiy 
Verfes  prefixed  to  Gafcoigne's  Suel  Glaffe,  1 576  : 

•«  Wherefore  to  write  my  cenfure  of  this  book  — ." 

Malonb. 
^  Jlack^  for  lejjer  kntnvleJge  I"]    That  i^,  O  that  my  knowledge 
nvere  le/s,    Johnson. 

*  A  fpider  ft eep'*d^  That  fpiders  were  efteemed  venomous,  ap» 
pears  by  the  evidence  of  a  [Msrfon  who  was  examined  in  Sir  T* 
Ovcrbury's  affair.   *•  The  Countcfle  wifhed  me  to  get  xhtftrongefi 

foyfoH  I  could,  &c.  Accordingly!  bought  ^^<i^« great  fpiders  ^ 

and  cantharides."     Henderson* 

This  was  a  notion  generally  prevalent  in  our  author's  time,  ^o^ 
in  Holland's  Leaguer^  a  pamphlet  publiihed  in  1 632  :  ''  — -  like  thtf 
fpider,  which  turneth  all  things  to  poifon  which  it  tafteth." 

Malone. 

*  —  'violent  hefts : — ]  Hefts  arc  heavings,  what  is  heaved  up. 
So,  in  Sr  Arthur  Gorges*  Tranflation  ofLucan,  1614 : 

•*  But  if  a  part  of  heavens  huge  fpherc 

"  Thou  chufe  thy  ponderous  i&^/ to  beare."    St  £  evens* 

'  He  has  difco^er^dmy  defign^  and  I 

Remain  2l  pinch'd  Uiing ;]  The  fcnfe,  I  think,  is,  He  hath  now 
difcovcred  my  dcfign,  and  I  am  treated  as  a  mere  child's  baby,  a 
thing  pinched  out  of  cloQts,  a  puppet  for  them  to  move  and  a^uatc 
lis  they  pleafe.    Heath. 

Vol.  VII.  E 
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For  them  to  play  at  will :— How  came  tht  poftcms 
So  eafily  open  ?  i 

I.  Lord.  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  left  prevail'd  than  fo, 
'On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know't  too  well.- — ^ 

Give  me  the  boy ;  I  am  glad,  you  did  not  nurfe 

him: 
Though  he  docs  bear  fome  figns  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

HteR.  What  h  this  ?  fpoit) 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  fhall  not  contic 
about  her  ; 
Away  with  him : — and  let  her  lp6rt  herfelf 
With  that  fhe's  big  with ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  mad«  thee  fwdl  thus^ 


Thb  (enfe  is  poffible;  but  many  other  meanings  might  fenre  t^ 

The  fame  expreflion  occurs  in  E/tofto  Libidino/o^  a  novel  by  mt 

JbhnHindc,  1606:  "Sithtllen,  ClcoAora,  \!ko\x  iutt  mthed,  and 
aft  none  to  pity  thy  paffioils,  diflfctfiblc  thy  aflWHoh,  tkotigh  it  cot 
thee  thy  life.  Agam,  in  Gveatt*s  Never  too  latt^  16161  "  Had 
the  quecne  of  pbctrie  beea  ffkched  with  fb  many  pafflotis,"  Ac* 
Thcfe  inftanccs  may  fcrve  to  IhOMr  that  pinned  had  andttitly  ft 
more  digtnfied  meaning  than  it  appeals  to  have  at  pcefent^  Spimer,. 
fe  his  Fetety  ^MHHf  B.  IU%  <•  xii.  hoi  equipped  grief  ^ifMsk  a  paii' 
of  pincert : 

••  A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 
••  With  which  hs/ikcbed  people  to  d»  heart." 
The  fenfe  propofed  by  the  author  of  Tift  Re^(/kl  mav,  Iiowcver^ 
be  fupporced  oy  the  following  pafTage  in  n^  City  Motto,  by  Jafper 
Maine,  1639: 

'*  P/>rr^V  napkins,  captain,  and  laid 

•*  Like  fiihe^,  fowls,  or  faces." 
Again,  by  a  paffage  in  Aits  'well  that  ends  nuell: — "  If  vott/ihm& 
tne  like  a  pafty,  [i^  e.  the  cruft  round  the  lid  of  it,  which  was  an- 
ciently moulded  by  the  fingers  into  fantaftiek  ihapes,]  I  can  %  n» 
more/'    Stbevsns« 
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TIer.  But  rd  fay,  he  had  noty 
And,  ril  be  fworn,  you  would  bclicVe  my  faying,,  • 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  Ytni,  rtij  lord^^ 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  fay.  Jibe  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  juftice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto!  add, 
*57j  pity,  Jibe's  not  boneji,  honourable : 
Praife  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form> 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  defcrvea  high  fpeech,)  ahdt 

ftraight 
The  Ihrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ;  thefe  petty  brands^ 
That  calumny  doth  ufe : — O,  I  am  out. 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  fear 
Virtue  itfelf :  * — thefe  flirugs,  thefe  hums,  and  hjt's; 
When  you  have  faid,  fhe's  goodly,  come  betwccnj. 
Ere  you  can  fay  (he's  honeft :  But  it  be  known> 
From  him  that  has  mod  caufe  to  grieve  it  ihould  be^ 
She's  an  adultrefs* 

Hmr.  Should  a  villain  fay  fot 

The  moft  repletiifti'd  villain  in  the  worlds 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord. 
Do  but  miftake.9 


The  fubfequeBt  word*—"  a  very  trick  for  them  to  play  at  wiU/* 
appear  ftrongly  to  confirm  Mr*  Heath's  explanation.    Mai.on£» 
•  for  calumny  nulll  fes^r 

Virtue  itfelf:^   That  is«  will  fUgmadze  or  hr^d  as  infamoui. 
So,  in  Alt*s  nxjill  that  ends  tvell : 

•* my  maiden's  name 

••  ^^tfrVothcrwife.**    HiNLsr. 
^  you,  my  lord. 

Do  but  miftakeJ]  Otway  had  this  pafTage  in  his  thoughts^  when 
he  put  the  following  lines  into  the  mouth  of  Caflalio : 

**  Should  the  braved  man 

•*  That  e'er  wore  conquering  fword,  but  dare  to  whifpef   . 
•^  What  thou  proclaim'ft,  he  were  the  worft  of  liari  ; 
•*  My  friend  may  be  miftakcn."    SrstVENi. 
£  2 
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Leon.  You  have  miftook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes :  O  thou  thing. 
Which  ril  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place. 
Left  barbarifnij^  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  ufe  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  diftinguiftiment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  faid,. 
She's  an  adultrefs ;  I  have  faid,  with  whom : 
More,  fhe's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her ; '  and  one  that  knows 
What  Ihe  fhould  (hame  to  know  herfelf. 
But  with  her  moft  vile  principal,*  that  (he's 
A  bed-fwerv-er,  even  as  bad  as  thofe 
That  vulgars  give  bold  titles ; '  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  efcape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  this :  How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  (hall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publi(h'd  me  ?  Gentle  my  lord. 
You  fcarcc  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  fay 
You  did  miftake. 


9  A  fedcnuy  *with  ber{\  Kfiierary  (perhaps  a  word  of  our  au- 
thor's coinage)  is  a  confederate,  an  accomplice.    Stbevens. 

We  (hould  certainly  read — ^feodary  with  her.  There  is  no  {uch 
word  2A  federary m     SttCymbefine,  Ad  III.  fc.  ii.     Malonb. 

*  But  *witb  her  moji  'vile  friucipal^  One  that  knows  what  we 
fhould  be  afhamed  of,  even  if  the  know]ed|;e  of  it  refted  only  in 
her  own  bread  and  that  of  her  paramour,  without  the  participation 
of  any  confidant. — But^  which  is  here  ufed  for  only^  renders  this 
paflaee  fomewhat  obfcure.  It  has  the  fame  fignification  again  ia 
this  fcene : 

**  He,  who  (hall  fpeak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty, 

"  ^a/ that  he  fpeaks."    Malone. 

J  ^rz;^  bold  titles'^    The  old  copy  reads — bold^  titles; 

but  if  the  contraded  fuperlative  be  retained,  the  roughnefs  of  the 
line  will  be  intolerable.    Stbeybns. 
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,   Leon.  No,  no ;  if  I  miflake 

In  thofe  foundations  which  I  build  upon. 
The  center  *  is  not  big  enough  to  bear  ' 

A  fchoolboy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prifon : 
He,  who  fhall  fpeak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty. 
But  that  he  fpeaks.' 

Her»  There's  fome  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  muft  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  afpcdl  more  favourable.* — Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  fex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  fhall  dry  your  pities  :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,'  which  burns 

^  iflmiftahe 

The  center^  &c.]  That  is,  if  the  proofs  which  I  can  offer  will 
Aot  fupport  the  opinion  I  have  formed,  no  foundation  can  be  trofted. 

Johnson. 

Milton,  in  his  Mafque  at  Ludhyw  CaftU,  has  exprefled  the  ikme 
thought  in  more  exalted  language : 

"  if  this  fail, 

"  The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottennefs, 

•*  And  earth's  bafe  built  on  ftubble."     Steb vb  ni • 

*  He^  nuho  Jball ffeak  for  hcr^  is  afar  oW  guilty. 

But  that  beffeaks,'\  Far  oS  guilty,  fignifies,  guilty  in  a  remotf 
degree,     Johnson, 

The  fame  cxpreffion  occurs  in  K.  Henry  V : 

"  Or  fhall  we  fparingly  (how  you  far  off 

*•  The  dauphin's  meaning  ?" 
But  that  he  fpeaks — means,  in  merely  fpeaking.     Ma  lone* 

*  till  the  heavens  look 

With  an  afpcft  more  favourable. '\  An  aftrological  phrafe.  Th« 
eJpeB  of  ftars  was  anciently  a  familiar  term,  and  continued  to  be 
Uich  till  the  age  in  which  Milton  tells  us 

"  the  fwart  ftar  fparely  Uoks.**    Lycidas,  v.  138. 

Steevbns. 

^  hut  I  have 

Thai  honourable  grief  lodf;*d  here,']  Again,  m  Hamlet: 

**  But  I  have  that  within  which  paiTeth  (how."    Doucb. 

E3 
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Worfe  than  tears  drown :  •  'Bcfeech  you  all,  my 

lords, 
With  thoughts  fo  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  bcft  inftrud  you,  meafure  me  s-^-and  fo 
The  king's  will  be  pcrform'd  ! 
Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard?  [To  the  guards. 

Her.  Who  is't,  that  goes  with  me? — 'befcech 

your  highnefs, 
lAy  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  fee. 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools  i 
Therp  is  no  caufe :  when  you  Ihall  know,  your  mif- 

trefs 
Has  deferv'd  prifon,  then  abound  in  tears. 
As  I  come  out ;  this  adtion,  I  now  go  on,^ 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord  : 
J  never  wifh'd  tp  fee  you  forry ;  now, 
I  truft,  I  lhall.'~~My  women,  come ;  you  have 

leave. 

Leon.  Go,  do  our  bidding ;  hence. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

I.  Lord.  'Befeech  your  highncfs,  call  the  queen 
again. 

•  *whkb  burns 

Worfe  than  tears  drown :]    So,  in  Kin^  Henfy  VIII.  Queen 
Katharine  fays — 

«*  my  drops  of  tears 

"  I'U  turn  lofparks  cf  fire.'*    Steivins. 

9  this  ^ftion,  /  »oau  go  on,]  The  word  a/iion  Is  here  taken 

in  the  lawyer's  fenfe,  for  imdiBment^  charge^  or  accufation. 

JoHNSOK, 

We  cannot  fay  that  a  perfon  goes  on  an  indiftment,  charge,  or 
accufation.  I  believe,  Hermione  only  means,  "  What  I  am  now 
about  to  do."    M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  fuppofition  may  be  countenanced  by  the  follow- 
ing pafTage  in  Much  ado  about  nothings  Aft  I.  fc.  i : 

«•  When  I  went  forward  on  this  ended  a£ii<m.**  Steivins, 
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Asr.  Be  certain  what  you  dp,  fir;  left  your  juC 
tice 
Prove  violence ;    in  the  which  three  great  oneg 

fuffer, 
Yourfelf,  your  queen,  your  fon. 

I.  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, — 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  fir, 
Pleafe  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  fpotlefs 
I'the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you  ;  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accufc  hen 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwife,  I'll  keep  my  ftables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife ; '  I'll  go  in  couples  wifli  her; 


9  rilkeep  myfiahlts  ivhere 

I  lodge  my  ivffi;\  StahU-fiand  (ftahiUs  ftalio^  as  Spelman  inter* 
prets  it)  is  a  term  of  the  fdreft-laws,  and  ii|;Rifies  a  place  where  % 
deer-ftcder  fixes  his  ftand  qnder  fome  convenient  cover,  and  keeps 
watch  for  the  parpofe  of  killing  deer  as  they  pafs  by.  From  the 
place  it  came  to  be  applied  alfo  to  the  perfon,  and  any  roan  taken 
m  a  foreft  in  that  fitaation,  with  a  gun  or  bow  in  his  hand,  was 
ppefumed  to  be  an  offender,  and  had  the  name  of  a  fiabUfimnd. 
|n  all  former  editions  this  hath  been  printed  fiabU ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  objeded,  that  another  fyllable  added  fpoils  the  fmoochf 
nefs  of  the  verfe.  But  by  pronouncing  ftable  fliort,  the  meafure 
will  very  well  bear  it,  according  to  the  liberty  allowed  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  and  which  Shakfpeare  never  fcruples  to  ufe; 
therefore  I  read ,  ftable-ftand.     H  a  n  m  e  a . 

There  is  no  need  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  addition  to  the  text.  So, 
in  the  ancient  interlude  of  The  Reptntaunce  of  Marie  Magdalaine, 
1567: 

"  Where  thou  dwelled,  the  dcvyll  may  have  z  ftable.^* 

Steevens. 

If  Hermione  prove  unfaithful,  I'll  never  truft  my  wife  out  of  my 
light;  111  always  go  in  couplet  with  her;  and,  in  that  refped,  mv 
houfe  fhall  refemble  a  ftable,  where  dogs  are  kept  in  pairt^  Thon^ 
a  kermel  is  a  place  where  a  pack  of  hounds  is  kept,  every  one,  I 
fnppofe,  as  well  as  our  author,  has  occafionally  lecn  dogs  tied  up 
in  couples  under  the  manner  of  a  ftable.  A  dog-couple  is  a  term 
at  this  day.     To  thb  pradice  perhaps  he  alludes  in  King  John  : 

E4 
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Than  when  I  feel,  and  fee  her,  no  further  truft 

her;' 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flefti,  is  falfc, 
Iffhebe. 

Leon.      Hold  your  peaces. 

I .  Lord.  Good  my  Iord,-« 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  fpeak,  not  for  ourfelves : 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  fome  putter-on,* 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  *  would  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him :  *  Be  fhe  honour-flaw'd, — • 


•*  To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  welts, 
**  To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  fiahle  planks^** 

In  the  Teutonick  language,  hund-fiall^  or  dog-ftahle^  is  the  term 
for  a  kennel.  Stables  or  ftabU,  however  may  mean  ftation^  flabilis 
ftatio,  and  two  diftindl  propofitions  may  be  intended*  I'll  keep  my 
ilation  in  the  fame  place  where  my  wife  is  lodged ;  I'll  run  every 
where  with  her,  like  dogs  that  are  coupled  together.    Malone* 

9  Than,  <wben  I  feel ^  and  fee  her,  &c.]  The  old  copies  read— 
Th/n  when,  &c.    The  corredion  is  Mr.  Rowe's.     St e evens* 

The  modem  editors  read — Than  when,  ^c.  certainly  not  without 
ground,  for  than  was  formerly  fpelt  then\  but  here,  I  believe, 
ttie  latter  word  was  intended.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

*  putter-on f"]  i.  e.  one  who  inftigates.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

<«  the  powers  divine 

"  Put  on  their  inftruments."    Steevens. 

'  land'dsann  him ;]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  interprets,  ^of  his  urine. 

Land  or  lant  being  the  old  word  for  urine. 

Land-damn  is  probably  one  of  thofe  words  which  caprice  brought 
into  faihion,  ana  which,  after  a  fhort  time,  reafon  and  grammar 
drove  irrecoverably  away.  It  perhaps  meant  no  more  than  I  will 
rid  the  country  of  him,  condemn  him  to  quit  the  land.    Johnson* 

Land-damn  him,  if  fuch  a  reading  can  be  admitted,  may  mean, 
he  ivould  procure  fentence  to  be  pafi  on  him  in  this  ivorld,  on  this 
earth, 

Antigonus  could  no  way  make  good  the  threat  oi  flopping  hk 
urine,  Befides,  it  appears  too  ridiculous  a  punifhment  for  {o  atro- 
cious a  criminal.     Yet  it  mud  be  confcued^  that  what  Sir  T, 
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I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldefl:  is  eleven ; 
The  fecond,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  fome  five ;  * 


Hanmer  has  faid  concerning;  the  word  lant,  is  true.    I  meet  with 
the  following  inftance  in  Glaptliome's  ff^it  in  a  ConflabU,  1 639 : 

•«  Your  frequent  drinking  country  ale  with  iant  in't." 
And*  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  to  drink  a  lady's  health  in  urine  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  efteemed  an  a^  of  eallantry.  One  inftance  (for 
1  could  produce  many)  may  fuffice :  **  Have  I  not  religioufly  vow'd 
my  heart  to  yoa»  been  drunk  for  your  health,  eat  glaffes,  drank 
urine^  ftabb'd  arms,  and  done  all  the  offices  of  protefted  gallantry 
for  your  fake  ?"  Antigomu^  on  this  occafion,  may  therefore  have 
a  dirty  meaning.  It  fhould  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  damn 
anciently  iienined  to  condemn^  So,  in  Promos  and  Cajfandra^  1578 ; 

"  Vouchfafe  to  give  my  damned  hulband  life," 
Again,  in  Julius  Cafar,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i : 

**  He  (hall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  fpot  I  damn  him." 

Steevbns. 
'  I  am  perfuaded  that  this  is  a  corruption,  and  that  either  tho 
printer  caught  the  word  damn  from  the  preceding  line,  or  the 
tranfcriber  was  deceived  by  fimilitude  of  founds. — What  the  poet's 
word  was,  cannot  now  be  afcertained ;  but  the  fentiment  was  pro- 
bably fimilar  to  that  in  Othello  : 

*'  O  heaven,  that  fuch  companions  thou'dft  unfold,"  &c. 
I  believe,  we  fhould  read — hxidL-dam ;  i.  e.  kill  him ;  bury  him 
in  earth.     So,  in  King  John  : 

**  His  ears  are  ftopp'd  with  duft\  he's  dead.** 
Again,  ibid: 

"  And  ftop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulfome  </«/?." 
Again,  in  Kendal's  Flowers  of  Epigrams,  1 C77  : 

•*  The  corps  clapt  faft  in  clotter'd  ctajet 

•'  That  here  engrav'd  doth  lie — ." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Volpone : 

**  Speak  to  the  knave  ? 

"  I'll  ha'  my  mouth  fa^Jhpf*d'with  earth**    Malomi. 
After  aU  thefe  aukward  ftruggles  to  obtain  a  meaning,  we  might, 
I  think,  not  unfafely,  read — 

"  I'd  laudanum  him," 

i.  e.  poifon  him  with  laudanum.    The  word  is  much  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.     I  owe  this  remark  to  Dr.  Farmer. 

Steevsns. 
^  The  fecondand  the  third,  nine,  and  {ovo/tfi*ve{\    The  fecond 
folio  TtdA^-^/onnes  finje.     Reed. 

This  line  appears  obfcure,  becaufe  the  word  nine  feems  to  refer 
SO  both  ''  the  fecond  and  the  third.**    But  it  is  fufficieatly  clcar«  re^ 
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If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :  by  mine  ho# 

nour, 
ril  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  Ihall  not  fee. 
To  bring  falfe  generations  ;  they  are  co-heirs  ^ 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myfelf,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  iflue/ 

Leon.  Ceafe;  no  more. 

You  fmell  this  bufincfs  with  a  fenfe  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nofe :  I  fee't,  and  feel't,* 


ferendo  fingula  finguUs.  The  ftcoud  is  of  the  age  of  niue,  0Md  thi 
third  is  fomc  fi^e  years  old.  The  fame  expreflloD«  as  Theobald  hat 
remarked,  is  found  in  K.  Lear : 

«*  For  that  I  am,  fome  twelve  or  fourteen  moonfhines, 
•*  Lag  of  a  brother." 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  reads-^ir/  five  ;  ftartied  probably 
by  the  difficulty  that  arifes  from  the  fubfequent  lines,  the  operatioii 
that  Antigonus  threatens  to  perform  on  hu  children,  not  betiig 
eommonly  applicable  to  females.  But  for  this,  let  our  author  an* 
fwer.  Bulwer  in  his  Artificial  Changeling,  1 6^6»  (hows  it  may  bq 
done.  Shakfpeare  undoubtedly  wrott  fojne ;  for  were  we,  with  the 
Ignorant  editor  above-mentioned,  to  read—^j  five,  then  the  iecond 
and  third  daughter  would  both  be  of  the  fame  age ;  which,  as  wo 
are  not  told  that  they  are  twins,  is  not  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe. 
fiefides ;  daughters  are  by  the  law  of  England  co-heirs^  but  font 
never.     Ma  lone. 

4  Jnd  I  had  rather  glib  my/elf,  &c.]  For  glii  I  think  we  (hould 
lead  lib,  which,  in  the  northern  language,  is  the  fame  with  geld. 

In  The  Court  Beggar,  by  Mr.  Ricfeard  Bromc,  AA IV.  the  word 
lih  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe : — "  He  can  fing  a  charm  (he  fays)  (hall 
make  you  feel  no  pain  in  your  lihhiMg,  nor  after  it :  no  tooth« 
drawer,  or  corn-cutter,  did  ever  work  with  fo  little  feeling  to  a 
patient."    Grey. 

So,  in  the  comedy  of  Fancies  Chafte  and  Nolle,  by  Ford^  165S  : 
"  What  a  terrible  fight  to  a  //A  V breech,  is  a  fow-eelder  ?'* 

Though  lih  may  probably  be  the  right  word,  yttglih  is  at  this 
time  current  in  many  counties,  where  they  fay — to  glii  a  hoar,  i# 
glih  a  horfe.  So,  in  5/.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  a  play  by  Shirley, 
1640: 

"  If  I  come  back,  let  me  he  glii'd.**    Stebvens. 

*  ~  /  /ee*t,  andfeel't,]  The  old  copy — iitt  I  do  fec't,  and 
fed'c.    I  have  followed  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  who  omiti  thefe  exple* 
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As  70U  feci  doing  thus ;  and  fee  withal 
The  inftruments  that  feel/ 

Asr.  If  it  be  fo. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honefty ; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  fwectcn 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth.' 

Lmoh.  What !  lack  I  credit  ? 


dves»  whkli  fenre  only  to  derange  the  metre,  without  Improving 
thefenfe.    Stebvbns. 

*  IfeeUanifeeVt^ 

Asj<mfiel  doing  ibus ;  andfte  n»Ubal 
The  inftruments  thatfteL^  Some  ftage  diredion  ibeais  neceflary 
in  this  place ;  but  what  that  dircdlion  fhould  be«  it  is  not  eaiy  to 
decide.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  gives — Laying  hold  of  his  arm ;  Dr.  John* 
fon^^riiiug  his  6rows»     otbevens. 

As  a  ftage  diie^on  is  certainly  reqoifite,  and  as  there  it  nono 
in  the  old  copy 9  I  will  venture  to  propofe  a  different  one  from  any 
hitherto  mentioned.  L^mtes,  perhaps,  touches  the  forehead  of  Anti* 
gonus  ivith  his  fore  and  middle  fingers  forked  in  imitation  ^tf  Snail's 
Horns;  for  tbefe,  or  imaginary  horns  of  his  own  like  them,  are 
the  inftruments  that  feel,  to  which  he  alluded. — There  is  a  fimi'- 
lar  reference  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or^  from  whence  the 
diredion  oi  ftriking  hit  brows  feems  to  have  been  adopted : — *•  he 
fo  takes  on, — fo  curfes  all  Eve's  daughten,  and  fo  buj^ets  bimfelf 
9n  the  forebead^  crying.  Peer  out ^  peer  o«//"— The  word  lunes,  it 
(hoold  be  noted,  occurs  in  the  context  of  both  pailagcs,  and  in  the 
(ame  fenfe.     Henley. 

I  fee  and  feel  my  dif grace ^  as  you,  Antigouus^  now  feel  me,  on  my 

doinfi;  thus  to  you,  and  as  you  stow  fee  the  inftruments  that  feci,  i.  c. 

my  migcrs.     So,  in  Coridausu  : 

"  all  the  body's  members 

«•  Rcbell'd  againft  the  belly ;  thus  accus'd  it  :— 
«*  That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain,  &c. 

««  where,  the  other  inftruments 

««  Did  fee,  hear,  devife,  inftrud,  walk,  feel,'*  &c» 
Leontes  muft  here  be  fuppofed  to  lay  hold  of  either  the  beard  or 

arm,  or  feme  other  part,  of  Antigonus.     See  a  fubfequent  note  in 

the  laft  fcene  of  this  a6l.     Ma  lone. 

'  ''^^■^  dungy  earthJ]  So,  va  Antony  and  Cleopatra  i 

**  our  dungy  earth  alike 

'*  Feeds  beail  as  man."    Steevbms. 
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!•  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  1, 1117 
lord, 
Upon  this  ground :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  fufpicion ; 
Be  blam'd  for't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  inftigation  ?  Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counfbls ;  but  our  natural  goodnels 
Imparts  this:  which, — if  you  (or  ftupified^ 
Or  feeming  fo  in  (kill,)  cannot,  or  will  not, 
Relifh  as  truth,^  like  us ;  inform  yourfelves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter. 
The  lofs,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wifli,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  filent  judgement  tried  \t^ 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  moft  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight. 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  grofs  as  ever  touch'd  conjedure. 


'  i nvbick, —  if  you -^ — 

Re/t/^  as  truth, ]    The  old  copy  reads — a  truth.     Mr.  Rowc 
made  the  neccflary  cor reAion — as.     Stebveks. 

Our  author  is  frequently  inaccurate  in  the  conftruAion  of  his 
fentences,  and  the  conclufion  of  them  do  not  always  correfpond 
with  the  beginning;.     So  before,  in  this  play : 

«  njulo, — ^if  I 

**  Had  fervants  true  about  mc, — 

ti  they  would  do  that/*  &c. 

The  late  editions  read — as  truth,  which  is  certainly  more  gram* 
matical ;  but  a  wi(h  to  reduce  our  author's  phrafeology  to  the  nvo- 
dern  flandard,  has  been  the  fource  of  much  errour  in  the  regulatioa 
of  his  text.     Maloni. 
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That  lack'd  fight  only,  nought  for  approbation^ 

But  only  feeing/  all  other  circumftances 

Made  up  to  the  deed,)  doth  pufh  on  this  proceed-. 

ing: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For,  in  an  aft  of  this  importance,  'twere 
Moft  piteous  to  be  wild,)  I  have  defpatch'd  in  poft. 
To  facred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Clcomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  ftufPd  fufficiency : '  Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whofe  fpiritual  counfel  had. 
Shall  flop,  or  fpur  me.     Have  I  done  well? 

I.  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  fatisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  Ihall  the  oracle 
Give  reft:  to  the  minds  of  others ;  fuch  as  he, 
Whofe  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth :  So  have  we  thought  it  good. 
From  our  free  perfon  fhe  (hould  be  confin'd ; 
Left  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,*  fled  hence. 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us ; 
We  are  to  fpeak  in  publick :  for  this  bufinel^ 
Will  raife  us  all. 

ylsr.  [A/ide.]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  iu 

If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Exeunt. 

•  nought  for  approbation^ 

But  onlyfeeingy'\  Approbation^  in  this  place,  is  put  for  proof. 

Johnson. 
f  ^^-.^^Jittff'dfufficiencj:^  That  Is,  of  abilities  more  than  enough. 

Johnson. 

*  Left  that  the  treachery  of  the  tivo,  &c.]  He  has  before  declared, 
that  there  is  a  p/ot  againft  his  life  and  crvwn^  and  that  Heroiione  is 

foderary  with  Folixenes  and  Camillo.    Johnson. 
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SCENE     II. 

^bejame.     The  outer  Room  of  a  Pri/on. 
Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants^ 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prifon,— call  to  him i 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  tTH.-^^^ood  kd/  ( 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee^ 
What  doft  thou  then  in  prifon?— Now,  good  fir. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  the  Keeper. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Kref.  For  a  worthy  Iady» 

And  one  whom  miKh  I  honou^r* 

PjtuL.  Pray  you  then, 

Condudl  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  exprefs  commandment, 

Paul.  Here's  ado. 

To  lock  up  honefty  and  honour  from 

The  accefs  of  gentle  vifitbrs  ! Is  it  lawful. 

Pray  you,  to  fee  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ? 
Emilia  ? 

Keep.  So  pleafe  you,  madam,  to  put 

Apart  thefe  your  attendants,  I  fhall  bring 
Emilia  forth. 

Paul.         I  pray  you  now,  call  her. 
Withdraw  yourfelves.  [Exeunt  Attend. 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

I  muft  be  prcfcnt  at  your  conference. 
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PjuL.  Well,  bfc  it  fo,  pfythce.    [^^^it  Keeper* 
Here's  fuch  ado  to  m;ike  no  ftain  a  roun. 
As  pafTes  colouring. 

'  Reenter  Keeper,  with  Emilia* 

Dear  gentlewoman,  how  fares  our  graeiotis  lady  F 
£mii.  As  well  as  one  fo  great,  and  fo  forlorn. 
May  hold  together :  On  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  kdy  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  fomething  before  her  time>  delivered. 

Pjiul.  a  boy? 

Emil.  a  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babc^ 

Luf(y,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't :  fays,  my  foor  prifoner^ 
I  am  innocent  as  you. 

Paul.  I  dare  be  fworn : 

Thefe  dangerous  unfafe  lunes  o'the  king ! '  befhrew 

them! 
He  muft  be  told  on't,  and  he  (hall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  beft ;  I'll  take't  upon  me : 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth*d,  let  my  tongue  bliftcr; 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more : — Pray  you,  Emilia, 


'  Tbe/e  dangerous  unfafe  lunes  o*  the  king  /]  I  have  no  where,  but 
in  our  author*  obfefvod  thijr  word  adopted  in  our  tongue,  to  fignify, 
/reuxj,  lunacy.  But  it  is  a  mode  of  expieffion  with  the  French.-^* 
11  y  a  de  la  lune :  (L  e.  he  has  got  the  moon  in  his  head;  ke  is 
frantick.)  Cbtgfave.  '*  Lune^  fofie.  Les/emmes  ont  dei  luncs  dam^ 
la  tete.     Richest.  *'    Tm  to  b  a  l  D. 

A  fimilaf  expreflion  occurs  in  The  Re*vengtr^s  Traredy,  r6o8 : 
**  I  know  'twas  but  fomc  peeriHi  mosn  in  him."  Awin,  in  Ji 
jou  like  it^  A^  III.  fc.  it :  "  At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  % 
moonij^  youiti,"  Sec,     Steevbns. 

The  old  copy  has — I'the  king.  This  flight  corre^on  was  made 
by  Mr.  Steevens.     M  a  i.  o  n  s. 
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C>ininend  my  beft  obedience  to  the  queen ; 
If  Ihe  dares  truft  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I'll  Ihow't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  th'  loudefl: :  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  foften  at  the  fight  o'the  child ; 
The  filence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Perfuades,  when  fpeaking  fails. 

Emil.  Mod  worthy,  madam. 

Your  honour,  and  your  ^oodnefs,  is  fo  evident. 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  mifs 
A  thriving  ilFue ;  there  is  no  lady  living. 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand :  Pleafe  your  ladyfhip 
To  vifit  the  next  room,  I'll  prefently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  mod  noble  offer; 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  defign; 
But  durft  not  tempt  a  minifter  of  honour. 
Left  fhe  (hould  be  denied. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia» 

I'll  ufe  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it. 
As  boldnefs  from  my  bofom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  (hall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  you  bleft  for  it ! 

I'll  to  the  queen :    Pleafe  you,  come  fomething 
nearer. 

Keep.  Madam,  ift  pleafe  the  queen  to  fend  the 
babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  (hall  incur,  to  pafs  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  fir : 

The  child  was  prifoner  to  the  womb ;  and  is. 
By  law  and  procefs  of  great  nature,  thence 
Free'd  and  enfranchis'd :  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king ;  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trefpafs  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 


Pjvt.  Do  not  you  fear:  upoii 

Mine  honour^  I  will  (land  'twixt  you  and  danger. 

[ExeunU 

SCENE  nt 

fbe  fime.    A  Rown  in  the  Palact^ 

Enter  LfidNYfis,  Antigcnui^  Lords^  und  $fbif 
Attendants. 

Leoj^.  Nor  night,  nor  day,  no  rfrft:  It  is  but. 
weakncS 
To  bear  the  matter  thus ;  nnere  weaknefs,  if 
The  caufe  were  not  in  being  j-— part  b'the  caufi^ 
She,  the  adultrefs ; — for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,*  plot-proof:  but  fhe 
I  can  hook  to  me :  Say,  that  fhe  were  gone. 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  reft 
Might  come  to  me  again.— -Who's  there  ? 

1.  ArrEN.  My  lord?  [advancing^ 

Lbok.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

I .  ArrEN.  He  took  good  reft  to-<night  i . 

'Tishop'd,  his  iicknefs  is  difcharg'd. 


vtlof  ft 

X  can  make  againft 


Ami  level  of  my  hrairt,]  Beyond  the  afm  of  any  Itttettpt  that 
ke  againft  him.    Blatti  and  leweJ  are  terms  of  archery. 


JOHNSOW. 

Blani  and  I^ofel,  mean  mark  and  atmi  but  tbey  are  terms  of 
gunnery »  not  of  archery.     Doucs* 
So,  in  King  Htnty  Fill: 

•*  Iftoodi'th'^av/ 

««  OizfuU^barg'dooafpxacf."    RxTtoir. 

Vot.  VU.  F 
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Lbos.  To  fee. 

His  noblenefsl 

Conceiving  the  difhonour  of  his  mother. 
He  ftraight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply; 
Fallen 'd  and  fix'd  the  fhame  on't  in  himfelf ; 
Threw  off  his  fpirit,  his  appetite,  his  fleep. 
And  down-right  languifh'd. — Leave  me  folely :  ^  go. 
See  how  he  fares.  [^E^xit  Attend.] — Fie,  fie!  no 

thought  of  him ; — 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me :  in  himfelf  too  mighty ; 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance/ — Let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  ferve:  for  prefent  vengeance. 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  paflime  at  my  forrow :  ^ 
They  fhould  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  Ihc,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  Cbild^ 

1.  LoiRD.  Yoii  muft  not  enter. 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  fecond  to 
me: 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  paflion  more,  alas. 
Than  the  queen's  life?  a  gracious  innocent  foul  j 
More  free,  than  he  is  jealous. 


Liteve  mt  folely ;]    That  is,  leave  me  alone,  M.  Ma  sow. 


^  The  nfery  thought  of  my  revenges  that  <way 

Recoil  ufon  7nt :  tn  him/elf  too  mighty ; 

And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance,]  So,  IQ  Doraftus  and  Fanumia  : 
"  Pandofto,  although  he  felt  that  re^jtnge  was  a  fpur  to  warrc,  and* 
jhat  envy  alwayes  proffereth  ftcele,  yet  he  faw  Egifthus  was  not  only 
of  great  puifTance  and  prowefTe  to  withftand  him,  but  alfo  had  many 
kines  of  his  alliance  to  ayd  him,  if  need  (hould  (cirve;  for  he  mar-> 
ried  the  Emperor  of  Ruitia's  daughter."  Our  author,  it  is  obfcrv- 
ablc,  whether  from  forgetfulnefs  or  defign,  has  made  this  lady  the 
wife  (not  of  Egifthus,  the  Poli»enes  of  uiis  play,  but)  of  Lcontes. 

M4LjOV£« 
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Asr.  That's  enough. 

I.  AtrEif.  Madam,  he  hath  not  flept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  ihould  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  fo  hot,  good  fir; 

I  Come  to  bring  him  fleep.     'Tis  fuch  as  you,—- 
That  creep  like  fhadows  by  him,  and  do  figh 
At  each  his  needlefs  heavings,— -fuch  as  you 
Nourifh  the  caufe  of  his  awaking  t  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true ; 
Honefl,  as  either;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour. 
That  prelTes  him  from  fleep. 

Leon.  What  noifc  there,  ho? 

Paul.  No  noife,  my  lord ;  but  needful  conference^ 
About  fome  goflips  for  your  highnefs. 

Lb  on.  How  ? 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady :  Antigonus, 
J  charged  thee,  that  (he  (hould  not  come  about  me ; 
I  knew,  flie  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  fo,  my  lord. 

On  your  difpleafure's  peril,  and  oh  mine. 
She  fliould  not  vifit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canft  not  rule  her? 

Paul.  From  all  difhonefty,  he  can:  in  this, 
(Unlefs  he  take  the  courfe  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honour,)  truft  it. 
He  fliall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo  you  now;  you  hear  I 

When  fhe  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  flie'll  not  fhimble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And,  I  befeech  you,  hear  me,  who  profefs ' 

1  «-«..^ai;i^proJ(e{s— ]  Old  copy-^/n;/?^/*    Srsiirsirt. 
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Myfelf  your  loyal  fervant,  your  phyfician. 
Your  moft  obedient  counfdlor ;  yet  that  dare 
Lefs  appear  fo,  in  comforting  your  evils/ 
Than  fuch  as  mod  feem  yours :— I  fay,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Lbon.  Good  queen! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen :  1  lay, 
gck)d  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  fo  were  I 
A  man,  the  worft  about  you.^ 

Lbon.  Force  her  hence.     . 

Paul.  Let  him,  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes, 
Firft  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord,  I'll  off; 
But,  firft,  lil  do  my  errand. — The  good  queen. 
For  fhe  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter  t 
Hefe.  'tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blefling. 

[Laying  down  the  cbtU. 

Lbw.  Out! 

A  mankind  witch !  *  Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door! 

• in  tQimfpfiingymff  e<vtff^  Camfnt^  i$  here?  ufikt  in  thi 

legal  fenfe  of  comforting  and  abetting  in  a  osiounal  afllon. 

M.  Mason. 

T>»  tamf^t  in  old  kngi|age»  ii  to  aid  and  encourage.  ■  E*vilt  here 
mean  nvi/ked  courf^s.    Ma  l  o  m  e. 

9  jind  fwould  l(y  combat  maie  her  good,  fo  ^weri  I 
ii  majii  the  nvorft  about you.^  The  iwrft  meijns  only  the  lowefts 
Wefeil  the  meaneft  of  your  lenrants,  I  would  yet  daim  the  combat 
againft  any  accufer.     Johnson. 

The  'woffi^  (as  Mr.  M.  Mjifon  and  Mr.  Henley  obferve»)  rtither 
meand  the  nveakefi,  or  the  leafi  expert  in  the  ufecf  arms, 

Stebvens* 

Mr.  Edwards  obferves>  that  **  The  woifi- about  you"  may  mcatt 
the  weakeft,  or  leaft  warlike.  So,  •'  a  better  man,  the  beft  man  in 
company,  frequently  refer  to  (kill  in  fighting,  not  to  inosal  gopd- 
nefs."    I  thiJtheis  right.     Malonb. 

*  A  mankind  ijjitch  /]  A  mankind  woman  is  yet  ufed  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  for  a  woman  violent,  ierocious,  and  mifcluevaus« 
It  has  the  fame  fenfe  in  this  paflage. 
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A  moft  intelligcncing  bawd ! 

Paul.  Not  fo: 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that^  as  you 

Witches  arc  fuppofed  to  be  mankind,  to  put  o^Tthe  foftnefs  aii4 
ddkacy  of  womMl;  theieforc  fir  Hugh,  in  The  Merry  Wives  •/ 
WindfoTy  fays  of  a  woman  fufpcfted  to  be  a  witch,  *«  that  be  does 
mt  like  nvbem  a  ivf/uiM  has  a  beard  J'  Of  diis  meaning  Mr.  ThoO- 
bald  has  given  examples.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Tnvo  Angry  Women  of  Ahington^  1599  : 

*•  That  e'er  I  ftiould  be  feen  to  ftrike  a  woman.— -^ 
•*  Why  (he  is  mankind^  therefore  thou  Biay'ft  ftrike  her." 
A^ain,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  mc,  in  A.  Frounce* %  I'viechureb  ■: 
He  isfpcaking  of  the  Golden  Age : 

'*  Noe  man  murdring   man  with  teare-fiefh  pyke  or  a 

poll-ax; 
''  Tygers  were  then  ume,  (harpe  tuiked  boare  was  obeif« 

fant; 
*'  Stoordy   lyons   lowted*   noe  wolf  was  knowne  to  be 
maniinde.** 
So,  in  M,  Frobifi}er*s  firft  voyage  for  the  di/coverie  of  Cataya^ 
4to.  bl.  1.  1^78:  p.  48.     '*  He  Uw  mightie  deere*  that  feemed 
Co  be  mankind^  which  ranne  at  him,  and  hardly  he  efcaped  with  his 
Jifc,"  &c,     Steevens. 

I  (hall  offer  an  etymology  of  the  adjo^ve  mankind^  which  ml^ 
perhaps  more  fully  explain  it.  Dr.  Hickes's  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
'nar,  p.  119.  edit,  170^,  obferves:  *^  Saxonicemant^^meino^tA 
Cimhrice  eft  nocumentum,  Francic}  eft  nefast  fceius,"  So  that  mastkhtd 
nay  iignify  one  of  a  wicked  and  pernicious  nature,  from  the  Saxon 
mass 9  mifchief  or  wicked nefs,  and  from  kind^  nature*  Tollbt. 
Notwithftanding  the  many  learned  notes  on  this  expreflion,  I  ami 
confident  that  mankind^  in  this  paflfage,  means  nothing  more  than 
mafculine.     So,  in  Maffinger's  Gmardian ; 

"  I  keep  no  mankind  ferx^ant  in  my  houfe, 

••  For  fear  my  chaftity  may  be  fuffpeacd." 
Afid  Jonfon,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  fays 

••  Pallas  now  thee  I  call  on,  mankind  maid !" 
The  fame  phrafe  frequently  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
<Thlu  in  Monfieur  Thomas^  when  Sebaftian  fees  him  in  womens' 
clothes,  and  fuppofes  him  to  be  a  girl,  he  fay^, 

"  A  plaguy  mankind px\ ;  how  my  brains  totter!** 
And  Gondanno  in  The  Woman-Hater: 

**  .Arc  women  grown  fo  mankind V* 
In  all  which  places  manktnd'futna^  mafcuUm.    M.  Masom*      « 
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In  fo  entitling  me :  and  no  lefs  honeft 

Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I'll  warranty 

As  this  world  goes,  to  pafs  for  honed. 

Leon.  Traitors! 

Will  you  not  pufh  her  out  ?  Give  her  theballard  :— 
Thou>  dotard,  [To  Antigonus.  j  thou  art  woman- 

tir'd,*  unroofted  ' 

By  thy  dame  Partlet  here, — take  up  the  ballard ; 
Take't  up,  I  fay ;  give't  to  thy  crone/ 

PjiUL.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'ft  up  the  princefs,  by  that  forced  bafenefs  * 
Which  he  has  put  upon't ! 

'  ■  tifw  art  'ti>omart»iir*iff]  Womaft'tir'dt  18 /^-riV  by  a  wo- 
man ;  hen-pecked.  The  phrafe  is  taken  from  falconry »  and  is  often 
employed  by  writers  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.—- So,  in  The 
WUk^'t  Tears y  by  Chapman,  1612: 

<«  He  has  given  me  a  bone  to  tire  on/' 
Again,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London^  1631  : 

*•  the  vulture  tires 

**  Upon  the  eagle's  heart." 
Again,  xti'Aev'wooA'h  RafeofLucrece^  1630: 

••  Mutt  with  keen  fang  tire  upon  thy  flefh." 
Partlet  is  the  name  of  the  nen  in  the  old  ftory  book  of  Reynard 
the  fox>    Stb EVENS, 

4 thj  crone.]  i.  e,  thy  old  worn-out  woman.     A  croan  is 

an  old  toothiefs  Iheep :  thence  an  old  woman.  So,  in  The  MaU 
€ontent,  1 606 :  '*  There  is  an  old  crone  in  the  court,  her  name  is 
Maqucrclle."    Again,  in  Lo-ve's  Mifire/s,  by  T.  Heywood,  1636  J 

"  Witch  and  hag,  crone  and  beldam." 
Again,   in  Hey  wood's  Golden  Age,  161 1  :  <*  All  the  gold  in 
Crete  cannot  get  one  of  you  old  crones  with  child."    Again,  in  th« 
ancient  enterlude  of  The  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene,  1 567  ; 

"  I  have  knowne  painters,  that  have  made  old  crones, 

*'  To  appear  as  pleafant  as  little  prety  young  Jones." 

STIEYBNSt 

*  Unvenerabk  be  thj  hands,  ifthm 

Tak*ft  up  the  princefs,  by  that  forced  bafenefs — ^1  Leontes  had 

ordered  Antigonus  to  take  up  the  baflard-,  Paulina  forbids  him  t0 

touch  the  princefs  under  that  appellation.     Forced  \%  falfe,  uncicd 

yitb  v)olcacc  to  truth,    Johksoi»« 
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Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife, 

Paul.  So,  I  would,  you  did ;  then,  'twere  paft 
all  doubt, 
You*d  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  neft  of  traitors ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I;  nor  any. 

But  one,  that's  here,-  and  that's  himfelf:  for  he 
Thefacred  honour  of  himfelf,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  fon's,  his  babe's,^  betrays  to  flander, 
Whofe  fting  is  fharper  than  the  fword's ; '  and  will 

not 
(For,  as  the  cafe  now  flands,  it  is  a  curfe 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't,)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten. 
As  ever  oak,  or  (lone,  was  found. 

Leon.  A  callat. 

Of  boiindlefs  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  huf- 

band. 
And  now  baits  me ! — That  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  iflue  of  Polixenes : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 


A  ba/e  Ton  was  a  common  tenn  in  our  author's  time.    So,  in  JT. 
Lear: 

«*  Why  brand  they  us 

"  With  ba/el"  with  hafenefs?  baftardy  ?"     Maloni. 

^ his  babe's,]   The  female  in&nt  then  on  the  ftaee. 

Malone. 

^  fiander, 

Whofe  fting  is  Jharper  than  the /word*  s ;]    Again,  in  Cjmbeline  : 

•*  flander 

**  Whofe  edge  is  (harper  than  the  fword,  whofe  tongoC' 
"  Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile."    Dovci. 
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So  like  y(M,  'tis  the  worfe. — Behold,  my  lordc^ 
Akhough  th^  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  nofcj  lip, 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley,' 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheeks  his 

fmiles ; ' 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  ftail,  finger : — 
Arid,  thou,  good  goddcfs  nature,  which  haft  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  haft 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  *mongft  all  colour^ 
No  yellow  in*t ;  *  left  fhe  fufpedl,  as  be  docs^ 
Her  children  not  her  hulband'a !  * 


'  his  (bules;]    Thefe  two  redundant  words  might  be  re* 

jedted,  efpeciallv  as  the  child  has  already  been  reprefented  as  the 
inheritor  of  its  father's  dimples  and  frowns.    8tebven». 

Our  author  and  his  contemporaries  frequently  take  die  liberty  of 
tifing  words  of  tw6  fyllablesy  as  monofyllables.  So  eldefi^  higheft^ 
lover,  either,  &c.  Dimples  i»,  I  believe,  employed  fo  here ;  aind 
of  his  t  when  contraAed,  or  founded  quickly,  make  but  one  fyllable 
Ukewife.     In  this  view  there  is  no  redundancy.     Ma  lone. 

Ho^  is  the  word — dimples^  to  be  monofyllabically  pronounced  I 

Stbbvens^ 

•  Nojellow  «r'/;]  Yelhiv  is  the  colouf  of  jealoufy.     JoHNSoKf 
^  So,  Nym  fays  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or:  **  I  will  poflcf$ 
tim  with  j'^//(?at;;7^."     Steevbns, 
9  —  left  Jhefuf pea,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  hujhand's  /]  In  the  ardour  of  compofition 
Shakfpcare  feems  here  to  have  forgotten  the  difference  of  fexes.  No 
fufpicion  that  the  babe  in  queftion  might  entertain  of  her  future 
huiband's  fidelity,    could  affcd  the  legitimacy  of  her  offspring. 
iJnlefs  fhe  were  her/elf  z  «'  bed-fwervcr,"  (which  is  not  fupj>ofcd,) 
(he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  father  of  her  children. 
However  painful  female  jcaloufy  may  be  to  her  that  fe^ls  it,  Pau- 
lina, therefore,  certainly  attributes  to  it,  in  the  prefent  inftance^ 
4  pang  that  it  can  never  give.     Ma  lone. 

I  regard  this  circumftance  as  a  beauty,  rather  than  a  defeat  '^C 
feeming  abfurdity  in  the  laft  claufe  of  Paulina's  ardent  addrefs  to 
Nature,  was  undoubtedly  defiened,  being  an  extravagance  charac- 
leriflically  preferable  to  languid  coneAnefs^  and  chaftifed  decla- 
matioot    Steevens. 
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-  LgQN0  A  grofs  hag !— » 

And,  lozd/  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  ftay  her  tongue* 
.  AKt.  Hang  all  the  hufbands, 

Thas  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourfclf 
Hardly  one  fubjed. 

Leon.  Ortce  more,  take  her  hence. 

PjfUL.  A  moft  unworthy  and  unmjtural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon*  ril  have  thee  burn'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not: 

It  is  an  heretick,  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  (he,  which  burns  in't.    PU  not  call  you  tyrant; 
But  this  moft  cruel  ufage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accufation 
Than  your  own  wcak-hing'd  fancy,)  fomething 

favours 
Of  tyranny,  and  willignoble  make  you. 
Yea,  fcandalous  to  the  world. 

LsdN.  On  your  allegiance. 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.     Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life?  fhe  durfl:  not  call  me  fo. 
If  (he  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  hen 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  pufli  me ;  Fll  be  gone* 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  'tis  yours :  Jove  fend 
her 


*  Jnd,  lozel,")  *'  A  Lofel  is  one  that  hath  loft,  ncglc^ed,  or 
caft  off  his  ownc  good  and  welfare,  and  fo  is  become  lewde  and 
carclcfle  of  credit  and  honcfty."  Verftegartt  ReftUution^  i6oy, 
p.  335.     Rebd. 

This  is  a  term  of  contempt,  freqnently  ufed  by  Spenfer.    I  lik«&> 
wife  meet  with  it  in  The  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  160I  : 
«*  To  have  the  lozel's  company." 

A  iozel  is  a  worthlcfs  fellow.  Again,  in  The  Fhmer  of  Wakefkli^ 
1599: 

"  Peace,  prating  &«^/,''  &c.    Stbbvens, 
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A  better  guiding  fpirit ! — What  need  thefc  hands  ?— 
You,  that  arc  thus  fo  tender  o'er  his  follies^ 
Will  never  do  him  good^  not  one  of  you. 
So,  fo:— Farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  haft  fet  on  thy  wife  to  this» — 
My  child  ?  away  with't ! — even  thou,  that  haft 
A  heart  fo  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence. 
And  fee  it  inftantly  confum'd  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.  Take  it  up  ftraight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  *tis  done, 
(And  by  good  teftimony,)  or  Til  feize  thy  life. 
With  what  thou  elfe  call'ft  thine :  If  thou  refufe. 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  fay  foi 
The  baftard  brains  with  thefe  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dafli  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire; 
For  thou  fctt'ft  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  fir : 

Thefe  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  pleafe. 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

I.  LoRp.  We  can;  my  royal  liege. 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 
Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

I.  Lord.  *Befeech  your  highnefs,  give  us  better 
credit : 
We  have  always  truly  ferv*d  you ;  and  befeech 
So  to  efteem  of  us :  And  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompence  of  our  dear  fcrvices, 
Paft,and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  purpofe ; 
Which,  being  fo  horrible,  fo  bloody,  muft 
Lead  on  to  fome  foul  iffuc :  We  all  knee). 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows : — ^. 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  fee  this  baftard  kneel 
And  call  me  father?  Better  burn  it  now. 
Than  curfe  it  then.     But,  be  it ;  let  it  live : 
It  ftiall  not  neither. — You,  fir,  come  you  hither ) 

ITe  Antigonus^ 
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You,  that  have  been To  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  fave  this  bailard's  life : — for  'tis  a  baflard. 
So  fureas  this  beard's  grey,* — what  will  you  adveor 

ture 
To  fave  this  brafs  life  ? 

ANr.  Any  thing,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  noblenefs  impofe :  at  lead,  thus  much ; 
I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left. 
To  fave  the  innocent :  any  thing  poflible. 

Leon.  It  (hall  be  ppflible :  Swear  by  this  fword,^ 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it;  (feed  thou?)  for 
the  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  fhall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyfelf,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife ; 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon.    We  enjoin  thee. 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  baftard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 

'  So  Jure  as  this  heard* s  grev,]  The  king  iiiuft  mean  the  beard 
of  Antigonos,  wiiich  perhaps  both  here  and  on  a  former  occafion, 
(fee  p.  50^  n.  60  it  was  intended,  he  ihould  lay  hold  of.  Leonfci 
has  himielf  told  us  that  twenty  three  years  ago  he  was  unbreechM, 
in  his  green  velvet  coat,  his  dagger  muzzled ;  and  of  courie  his  age 
at  the  opening  of  this  play  muft  be  under  thirty.  He  cannot  there- 
fore mean  his  own  beard.     Malone. 

^  Sivear  by  this  /ivordA  It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to 

fwear  by  the  crofs  on  the  handle  ot  a  fword.  See  a  note  on  Hamlet ^ 
AAI.fc.  V.    Stebvens. 

So,  in  Tht  Penance  of  Arthur,  Sig.  S.  2  :  **  And  therewith 
King  Marke  yielded  him  unto  Sir  Gaheris,  and  then  he  kneeled 
downe  and  made  his  oath  upon  the  crojfe  of  the  fnuord^'  &c. 

I  remember  to  have  feen  the  name  of  Jefus  engraved  upon  the 
fammel  of  (he  fwofd  of  a  Cruiader  in  the  Church  at  Winqhelfea. 

Dovci. 
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To  fomc  remote  and  dcfcrt  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  aud  that  there  thou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  proteiftion. 
And  favour  of  the  climate.    As  by  ftrange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  juftice  charge  thee, — 
On  thy  foul's  peril,  and  thy  body's  torturcj— 
That  thou  commend  it  ftrangely  to  fome  place/ 
Where  chance  may  nurfe,  or  end  it ;  Take  it  up^ 

Ant.  I  fwear  to  do  this ;  though  a  prefent  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe: 
Some  powerful  fpirit  inftrud  the  kites  and  ravens. 
To  be  thy  nurfes  !  Wolves,  and  bears,  they  fay. 
Carting  their  favagenefs  afide^  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.-^Sir,  be  profperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  does  require !  and  blefflng/ 
Againft  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  fide. 
Poor  thing,  condemned  to  lofs !  ^ 

[Exit,  with  the  child. 

Lioy.  No,  rn  not  rear 

Another's  iflue, 

1 .  Attend.  Pleafe  your  highnefs,  poib. 

From  thofe  you  fent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 


*  ——commend  //  ftrangely  to  fome  place ^    Commit  it  to  (bmft 
^place,  a$  aftranger^  without  more  provifion.    Johnson, 

So,  in  Macbeth : 

•'  I  wi(h  your  horfcs  fwift  and  fure  of  foot, 
**  And  fo  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs," 

To  commend  is  to  commit.     Sec  Miniheu's  Did.  in  v.   Mal6ne« 

• and^lejfing^  i.e.  the  favour  of  heaven.     Ma  lone. 

'  condemned  to  lofs !]  i.  e.  to  expofure,  fimilar  to  that  of  a 

child  whom  its  parents  have  hft,  I  once  thought  that  lofs  was  hero 
iiccntioufly  ufed  for  deflruBion ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  primajv 
fenfe  here  intended,  appears  from  a  fubfequcnt  paflagc.  Ad  III, 
fc.  iii : 

•*  Poor  wretch, 

"  That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thw  ex^'d 
«*  To  lofi,  and  what  may  follow  i"    Malone« 


WrNTERfS.  TALK  ^ 

An  hour  fince :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 

Bcin^  well  arrived  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed^ 

Hading  to  the  court. 

I.  Lord.  So  pleafe  you^  fir«  their  Ipeed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  abfent :  'Tis  good  fpeed ;  •  foretels^ 
The  great  Apollo  fuddcnly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you>  lords ; 
Summon  a  feflion,  tnat  we  may  arraign 
Our  moft  difloyal  lady :  for,  as  fhe  hath 
Been  publickly  accus*d^  fo  (hall  fhe  have 
A Juft  and  open  trial.     While  (he  lives, 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [^Exeunt. 


*  ^Tisjood fpeed;  &c1  Surely  we  IhooU  read  the  ptflage  thvt: 
nis  good  fpeed  K>retels,  &c    M.  Mason. 
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ACT     HI.        SCENE     I. 

The  fame.     A  Street  in  fome  town. 

Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion.* 

Cleo.  The  climate's  delicate ;  the  air  mod  fweet ; 
Fertile  the  ifle ; '  the  temple  much  furpailing 
The  common  praifc  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  fhall  report. 

For  moft  it  Caught  me/  the  celeflial  habits, 
(Methinks,  I  fo  (hould  term  them,)  and  the  revcr- 

rence 
Of  the  grave  wearers/    O,  the  facrifice! 
How  ceremonious,  folemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i*the  offering ! 

Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burft 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o*thc  oracle. 


•  Cleomenes  antf  Dhn.'\    Thefc  two  names,  and   thofe  of 

Antigonus  and  Archidamus^  our  author  found  in  North's  Plutarch* 

Maloke. 

9  Fertile  the  ijle ;]  But  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  not 
in  an  ifland,  but  in  Phocis,  on  the  continent.  Either  Shalcfpeare^ 
or  his  editon,  had  their  heads  runuine  on  Deios,  an  ifland  of  the 
Cyclades.    If  it  was  the  editor's  blunder,  then  Shakfpeare  wrote : 

Fertile  the  foil, ^which  is  more  elegant  too,  than  the  prefent 

leading.     Warburton. 

Shakfpeare  is  little  careful  of  geography.  There  is  no  need  of 
this  emendation  in  a  play  of  which  the  whole  plot  depends  upon  a 
geographical  error,  by  which  Bohemia  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  maritime 
country.    Johnson. 

In  the  Hiftory  of  Doraftus  and  Faunia^  the  queen  deiires  the  king 
to  fend  "  fix  of  his  noblemen,  whom  he  beft  trufted,  to  the  ifie  of 
Dclphos,"  &c.     Steevbns. 

^  For  moft  it  caught  me,]  It  may  relate  to  the  whole  fpe^cle. 

JoHKtoic^ 
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Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  fo  furpriz'd  my  (enfe^ 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dios.  If  the  event  o*thc  journey 

Prove  as  fuccefsful  to  the  queen, — O,  be*t  fo  !— 
As  it  hath  been  to  us,  rare,  pleafant,  fpeedy^ 
The  time  is  worth  the  ufe  on*t,' 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo^ 

Turn  all  to  the  beft !  Thefe  proclamations. 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Djon.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

Will  clear,  or  end,  the  bufinefs :  When  the.oracle^ 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  feal'd  up,) 
Shall  the  contents  difcover,  fomething  rare. 

Even  then  will  ruih  to  knowledge. Go, — frefli 

horfes; — 
And  gracious  be  th?  ilTue !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IL 

7be  fame.     A  Court  of  Juftice. 

JLcoNTES,  Lords,  and  Officers,  appear  properly 
Jeated. 

Leon.  This  feflions  (to  our  great  grief,  we  pro*- 
nounce,) 

•  The  time  is  fworth  the  ufe  on'iJ]  The  time  is  nvorth  the  ufe  en*t, 
ineans,  the  time  which  we  have  fpent  in  vifiting  Delos,  has  recom- 
penfed  as  for  the  trouble  of  fo  fpending  it.    Johnson. 

'  If  the  event  prove  fortunate  to  the  queen>  the  time  which  *wi 
htFvefpent  in  our  journey  is  ivorth  the  trouble  it  hath  coft  us.  In  other 
words,  the  happy  iflfue  of  our  journey  will  compenfate  for  the  time 
expended  in  it,  and  the  fatigue  we  have  undergone.  We  meet  with  . 
nearly  the  fame  expredion  m  Florio's  tranflation  of  Montaigne's 
EJpties^  1603:  **  The  common  faying  is^  the  timi  we  live*  i« 
•worth  the  money  wr  /^  for  iV. "    M  a  l.o  sr  i . 
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Even  pulhes  *gainft  cur  heirt :  ^  The  party  ttibi^f^ 
The  daughter  of  a  king;  our  wife;  and  one        «'!' 
Of  us  too  much  bclov'd. — Let  us  be  cleared 
Of  being  tyrannous,  fince  wc  (6  bpcnJy  -  .  -  0[ 

Proceed  in  jufticc ;  which  fliail  have  due  coiirft^  V 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgitiom*-——  -^ 

Produce  the  prifoner. 

Oppi.  It  is  hist  highncfs'  pleafurc,  that  the  quccQ 
Appear  in  perfon  here  in  court.---Silence  I        '     '' 
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Hermione  is  brought  in^  guarded  i  Paulina  and^ 
LadUs,  attending. 

Leon.  Read  the  indi<^ment. 

Off  J.  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  LeontMi' 
king  ^Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accufed  and  arraigned  ^ 
high  treajon^  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes, 
king  of  Bohemia ;  and  conjpiring  with  Camillo  to  t^dce 
away  the  life  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal 
bujband:  the  pretence  ^  whereof  being  by  circumjiances 
partly  laid  open,  thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith 
and  allegiance  of  a  true  fubjt^,  didfi  counfel  and  aid 
them,  for  their  better  fafety,  to  fly  away  by  night. 

Hba.  Since  what  I  am  to  fay,  muft  be  but  that; 
Which  contradidls  my  accufation ;  and 
The  teftimony  on  my  part,  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myfelf;  it  fhall  fcarce  boot  mc 

•  '^^^piijhes  *gaiftfi  our  heart  :'\  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

♦«  every  minute  of  his  being  thrufts 

**  Againft  my  neat'ft  of  hfe.*^     Stbevens. 
^  Even  to  the  guilty  or  the  fmrgationJ]    Mr.- Roderick  obfcnrcij 
that  the  word  rven  is  not  to  be  underftood  here  as  an  cJverb,  but 
as  an  adjective ,  dgnifying  equal  or  indiffiereut.     Steevens. 

The  epithet  e'ven-handed,  as  aj^lied  in  Macbeth  to  Jtifike,  feemi 
to  unite  ooth  fenfcs.     Henley. 

*  pretence — ]  Is,  in  this  place,  taken  for  a  fcheme  laid^  a 

defign  formed  \  to  pretend  m^m  tO  defigtt,  in  The  T^wo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona.    Johnson^  ^ 
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To  fay.  Not  guilty :  mine  integrity,^ 

Being  counted  falfehood,  ihall,  as  I  exprefs  ic^ 

Be  fo  receiv'd.     But  thus, — If  powers  divine 

Behold  our  human  adions,  (as  they  do,) 

I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  fliall  make 

Falfe  accufation  bluih,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience.' — You,  my  lord,  beft  know^ 

(Who  leaft  *  will  feem  to  do  fo,}  my  paft  life 

nath  been  as  continent,  as  chaile,  as  true. 

As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  ^  is  more 

Than  hiftory  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 

And  play'd,  to  take  fpedtators  :  For  behold  me,— 

A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  Handing, 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life,  and  honour,  'fore 

Who  pleafe  to  come  and  hear.  For  life,  I  prize  it  ^ 

* mme  integrity ^  &C.J  That  is,  my  virtme  being  accoonted 

mrickednejs^  my  afTertion  of  it  will  pafs  bat  for  a  lie.     Fal/ebood 


\  both  treachery  and  lie,    Johnson, 
It  11  freouently  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe  in  Otbeilo,  AA  V : 
**  He  fays,  thou  told'ft  him  that  his  wife  vr^Afalft** 
Afain: 

**  Thou  art  rafli  as  fire, 

*'  To  fay  that  Ihc  wzsfal/e.**    Malonb* 

'  //"powers  divine 

Behold  our  human  adions,  (as  they  do,) 
/  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  ftfall  make 
Falfe  accufation  bluih,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience.]  Our  author  has  here  clofely  followed  the 
novel  of  Dorafius  and  Faunia,  1588:  "  If  the  divine  powers  be 
privie  to  human  aSions,  {as  no  doubt  they  are,)  I  hope  my  patience 
ihall  make  fortune  bluj^,  and  my  unfpotted  life  (hall  ilayne  fpiteful 
difcredit."     Malons. 

«  Who  leafi ]  Old  Copy^JVhom  leaft.    Correacd  by  Mr. 

Kowe.     Malonb.  • 

9  which ]  That  is,  which  unhappinefi.    Malonb. 

*  For  life,  I  prize  it,  &c.]  Ltfe  is  to  me  now  only  ^rief^ 

and  as  fuch  only  is  confidered  by  me;  I  would  therefore  willmgly 
difmifs  it.     Johnson* 
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As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  fpare : '  for  honour, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine,* 

And  only  that  I  (land  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  confcience,*  fir,  before  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 

How  merited  to  be  fo ;  fince  he  came. 

With  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  I 

Have  ftrain'd,  to  appear  thus  :  *  if  one  jot  beyond 


^  /  *would  /pare :]  To  /pare  any  thing  is  to  let  it  go,  ig  quU 

the  pojfejjlon  of  It.     JOHNSON. 

*  '77/  a  deri'vati*ve  from  me  to  mifte,]  This  fentiment,  which 
is  probably  borrowed  from  EccUJiafticus^  iii.  ii.  cannot  be  too 
often  impreiTed  on  the  female  mind :  **  The  glory  of  a  man  is  from 
the  honour  of  his  father;  and  a  mother  in  dijbouour,  is  a  reproact 
mnto  her  children.'^     Steevens. 

5  1  appeal 

To  your  onvn  confciencif  &c.]  So,  in  Dorajlus  and  Faunta^ 
*'  How  I  have  led  my  life  before  Egifthut'  coming,  I  appeal^  Paa- 
dofto,  to  the  Gods,  and  to  thy  con/cienceJ'    Ma  lone. 

^  Jtnce  he  came^ 

With  luhat  encounter  Jo  uncutrent  I 

Have  ftraind^  to  appear  thus :]  Thefe  lines  1  do  not  under- 
ftand ;  with  the  licence  of  all  editors,  what  I  cannot  underftand  I 
fuppofe  unintelligible,  and  therefore  propofe  that  they  may  be 
altered  thus : 

Since  he  eame. 

With  ivhat  encounter  fo  uncurrent  ha?C  I 
Been  ftain'd  to  appear  thus  ? 
At  leaft  I  think  it  might  be  read : 

With  ivhat  encounter  fo  uncurrent  have  I 

Strain*  d  to  appear  thus  ?  If  one  jot  beyond*'*^    JoH  N  ao  N. 

nrhe  fenfe  feems  to  be  this : — nvhat  fuddtn  flip  ha<ve  2  made,  that 
I  flifould  catch  a  ^wrench  in  my  chara^en    So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

**  a  noble  nature 

"  May  catch  a  wrench.*' 
An  uncurrent  encounter  feems  to  mean  an  irregular,  unjuftifiable 
Congrefs.     Perhaps  it  may  be  a  metaphor  from  tilting^  in  which 
the  (hock  of  meeting  adverfaries  was  fo  called.  Thus,  in  Drayton'f 
Legend  of  T.  Cromiuell  E.  of  EJJex  : 

•*  Yet  thefe  tncouuten  thruft  me  not  awfy*'^ 
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The  bound  of  honour ;  or,  in  ad,  or  will. 
That  way  inclining;  hardened  be  the  hearts 

The  fcnfc  would  then  be : ^In  what  bafe  rcciprocatioii  of  lov< 

hxvc  I  caught  this  ftrain  ?  Uncurrent  is  what  will  not  pais,  and  v^ 
At  prefenty  only  applied  to  riioney^ 

Mrs.  Ford  talks  b{—-/ome  ftrain  mt  her  cbaraSer,  and  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Cuftom  of  the  Country^  the  fame  expreffion  occurs : 
•*  — ^ — ftrain  your  loves 
««  With  any  bafe;  or  hir'd  perfuafions.'* 
To  ftrain,  I  believe,  means  to  go  anuty.    So,  in  the  6th  fong  o£ 
Drayton's  Polyoibhn  : 

«*  As  wantonly  tatftrains  in  her  lafcivious  courfe,'* 
bray  ton  is  fpeaking  of  the  irregular  courfe  of  the  river  Wye. 

StebtenI* 

The  bounds  of  honottr,  which  are  mentioned  immediately  after, 

juftify  Mr.  Steevens  in  fuppofing  the  imagery  to  ha?^  been  takea 

from  tilting.      HBNLfeY. 

Johnfon  thinks  it  neceflary  for  the  fenfe,  to  tranfpoie  thefe  wordi 
and  read^  **  With  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  have  I  ftrained  to 
appear  thus  ?"  fiut  ht  dould  not  hiive  propofed  that  alteration,  had 
he  confidered,  with  attention,  the  conftru^on  of  the  pailagen 
which  runs  thus :  ''  I  appeal  to  your  own  confcience,  with  whal^ 
encounter,"  &c.  That  is,  **  I  appeal  to  youf  own  cotifcience  tat 
declare  with  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  I  have  ftrained  to  appeal 
rfms.*'  He  was  probably  milled  by  the  point  of  interrogation  at 
the  end  of  the  fentence,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  there. 

M.  Mason. 
The  precife  meaning  of  the  word  encounter  in  this  paflage  may 
te  gathei^  from  our  author's  ufe  of  it  elfcwhcre : 
'•  Who  hath— 

"  Confefs'd  the  vilfe  enco^fers  they  have  had 
"  A  thoufand  times  in  fecret."     Much  ado  about  Nothings 
Hero  and  Borachio  are  the  perfons  fpoken  of.  Again,  in  Meafuri 
for  Meajure:  "  We  (hall  advife  this  wronged  maid  to  ftead  up  vouf 
appointment,  go  in  your  place :  if  the  encounter  acknowledge  itfelf 
hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompence." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline: 

"  found  no  oppofition 

'*  But  what  he  look'd  for  fhould  oppofe,  and  ihd 
**  Should  from  encounter  guard." 
.  As,  to  pafs  or  utter  money  that  is  not  current  %  is  contrary  to 
law,  I  believe  our  author  in  the  prefent  paflage,  with  his  accuftomed 
licence,  ufes  the  word  uncurrent  as  fynonymous  to  unlaiufuL 

I  \i2i\t  ftrain  d,  may  perhaps  mean — ^I  have  fwerved  or  defladW. 
iirom  the  ftrift  linv  of  duty*    So^  in  RomtQ  and  Juliet : 
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Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near*ft  of  kin 
Cry,  Fie  upon  my  grave ! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet. 

That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  wanted 
Lefs  impudence  to  gainfay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  firft.* 

Her.  That's  true  enough ; 

Though  'tis  a  faying,  fir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  miftrefs  of. 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  muft  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confefi, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  required ;  * 

'*  Nor  angfat  fo  good,  but^rMVfrom  that  fiur  a&, 
«•  RcTolts— ." 
Again,  in  our  author's  140th  Sonnet: 

*'  Bear  thine  eyes  ilraight,  though  thy  proud  bean  go  <wide.*^ 
A  hcd'/wfrver  has  already  occurred  m  this  play. 

'*  To  appear  tht/s,*'  is,  to  appear  in  fucn  an  aflembly  as  this; 
to  be  put  on  my  trial.    Malone. 
^  Ine*erheardjetp 

That  any  of  thejft  holder  vices  wanted 
Lefs  impudence  to  gain-Jay  nvhat  tbey  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  firft.\  It  is  apparent  that  according  to  th« 
proper,  at  leafl  according  to  the  preient,  ufe  of  Mrords,  lefs  (hould 
be  more,  or  wanted  ihould  be  bad.  But  Sbakfpeare  is  very  uncertain. 
in  his  ufe  of  negatives.  It  may  be  neceflary  once  to  obferve,  that 
in  our  lanfi;uage,  two  negatives  did  not  originally  affirm,  but 
ftrengthen  we  negation.  This  mode  of  fpeech  was  in  time  changed, 
but,  as  the  change  was  made  in  oppofition  to  long  cuftom,  it 
proceeded  gradually,  and  uniformity  was  not  obtained  but  through 
an  intermediate  confufion.    Johnson. 

Examples  of  the  fame  phraieology  (as  Mr.  Malone  obfer\^es,) 
occur  in  this  play,  p.  3 1  ;  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  IV.  fc.  xii. 
and  in  King  Lear,  Aft  II.  fc.  iv ;  and  (as  Mr.  Ritfon  adds]  in  Mac* 
betb.  Aft  III.  fc.vi.    Stbbvins. 

6  F^r  Polixenes, 

{With  twhom  I  am  accused,)  I  do  confefs 

I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  be  rejtsir*di  &c.]   So,  in  Doraflui 
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With  fuch  a  kind  of  love,  as  might  become 

A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  fuch. 

So,  and  no  other,  as  yourfclf  commanded : 

Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  mc 

Both  difobedience  and  ingratitude. 

To  you,  and  toward  your  friend ;  whofe  love  had 

fpoke. 
Even  fince  it  could  (peak,  from  an  infant,  freely,    , 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  confpiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  taftes ;  though  it  be  difti'd 
For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it. 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honeft  man; 
And,  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themfelvcs^  ^ 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  undertaken  to  do  in  his  abfence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  fpeak  a  language  that  I  underiland  not : 
My  life  ftands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,^ 
Which  ril  lay  down. 

Le  on.  Your  adions  are  my  dreanis ; 

You  had  a  baflard  by  Polixenes, 


mnd  Faunia :  "  What  hath  pafled  between  hint  and  me,  the  Gods 
oclf  know,  and  I  hope  will  preiently  rtveale.  That  I  Uv'd  Ep£t^ 
hns,  I  cannot  denie ;  that  I  tfmomf'd  kim,  I  fhaoK  not  to  confeit«-M 
Bot  at  toncking  lafciyions  loft,  I  fay  Eei^wt  is  koneft,  and  hope 
injrlelf  to  be  found  without  fpot.  For  Franion,  [Camilk>,]  I  caa 
neither  accafe  him  nor  excufe  him.  I  was  not  priyie  to  his  depar« 
tore.  And  that  this  is  tme  which  I  have  here  rehearfed,  I  xc&c 
myfelfe  to  the  divine  oracle.'^    Malonb« 

'i  My  life  ftands  in  the  level  of  your  dreamt^  Tobe  «r  ihe  Itvefih 
by  a  metaphor  from  archery,  to  be  nvithin  the  reach.    Johnson. 

This  metaphor,  (as  both  Mr.  Douce  and  Mr.  Ritfim  have  dieady 
obferved,)  isfrom^ffxr^r^.     Seep<65»n.4. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

*«  IJjhoiiUhlivel 

"  Of  a  full  charg'd  confederacy."    Stiitini. 
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And  I  but  dream *d  it : — As  you  were  paflall  fhame;i 
(Thofe  of  your  facft  are  foj  fo  paft  all  truth :'' 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails :  • 
For  as 

Thy  brat  hath  been  caft  out,  like  to  itfclf. 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee,  than  it,)  fo  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  juftice;  in  whofe  eafieft  paflagc. 
Look  for  no  lefs  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  fpare  your  threats ; 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  feek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,'  your  favour^, 

'  .'^Ai  you  wjerepaft  alljbame^ 
{Thofe  of  your  XsA  arefo^)  fo  paft  all  truth  :]  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ^2Xfa&  is  ufed  any  where  abfolutely  for  piilt^  which  mull  be 
its  fenfe  in  this  place.     Perhaps  we  ihould  read : 
Thofe  of  your  pack  arefo. 
Pack  is  a  low  coane  word  well  fuited  to  the  reft  of  this  royal  ia-< 
reftire.    Johnson. 

I  fhould  guefs  feS  to  be  the  right  word.    See  King  Henry  IF, 

T.n.  Aaii.  fc.iv. 

In  Middleton's  Mad  World,  nty  Mafiers,  a  Courtezan  fkys :  '*  It 
is  the  eafieft  art  and  cunning  for  OMtfe&  to  counterfeit  fick,  that 
are  always  full  of  fits  when  we  are  well."    Farmer. 

Thus,  Falftaff,  fpeaking  of  Dol  Tearflieet :  "  So  is  all  htx  fea  : 
if  they  be  once  in  a  calm,  they  are  fick."  Thofe  ofyourfaQ  may, 
bowerer ,  mean—- thofe  who  have  done  as  yon  do.     St e s  v e  n s. 

That^r^  is  the  true  reading,  is  proved  decifively  from  the  words 
of  the  novel,  which  our  author  had  in  his  mind,  both  here,  and  in 
%  former  paflage  [*•  I  ne'er  heard  yet.  That  any  of  thefc  bolder 
▼ices,**  &c.]  :  **  And  as  for  her  [faid  Pandofto]  it  was  her  part  to 
deny  fuch  a  monftrous  crime,  and  to  be  impudent  in  forfwearing 
tthe  faQ,  fince  (he  \l2A  paffed all Jbanu  in  c«mmittbg  the  fault." 

Maloni. 

•  Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails  :]  It  is  your  hufinefs 
to  deny  this  charge,  but  the  mere  denial  will  be  ufele&;  will 
prove  nothing.    Ma  lone. 

9  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,']  Thtfupreme  hlejjing  of  mf 
}!£:,     So,  in  Cymbeline  : 
««  Othathuft)and! 
*f«  My  fuprc^nc  crvwn  of  grief/'    MALOHr, 
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I  do  give  loft ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went :  My  fecond  joy. 
And  firft-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  prefence 
lambarr'd,  like  one  infedlious :  My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  moft  unluckily,*  is  from  my  breaft 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  moft  innocent  mouth. 
Haled  out  to  murder :  Myfelf  on  every  poft 
Proclaim'd  a  ftrumpet;  With  immodeft  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  faftiion; — Laftly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  ftrength  of  limit.^     Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  bleflings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  ftiould  fear  to  die  ?  Therefore,  proceed. 

But  yet  hear  this ;  miftake  me  not ; No !  life, 

I  prize  it  not  a  ftraw : — but  for  mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free,)  if  I  ftiall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  furmifes ;  all  proofs  fleeping  elfe. 
But  what  your  jealoufies  awake  ;  I  tell  you, 
•Tis  rigour,  and  not  law/ — Your  honours  all, 

*  Starr  d  moft  unluckily ,"]  i,  e.  born  under  an  inaafpicious  plan* 
net.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*'  And  (hake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars 

**  From  this  world- wearied  flclh."     Stesvens. 

3  /  have  got  ftrength  «/"  limit.]  I  know  not  well  how  ftrength  of 
limit  can  mc2in  ftrength  to  fa/s  the  limits  of  the  child-bed  chamber ; 
which  yet  it  muft  mean  in  this  place,  unlefs  we  read  in  a  more  eafy 
phrafe,  ftrength  of  limb.     And  now,  ^c.    Joh  n  s  o  n  • 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  judicioody  conceives  ftrength  of  limit  to  mean, 
the  limited  degree  of  ftrength  ivhich  it  is  cuftomaryfor*womento  acquire  ^ 
before  they  are  fuffered  to  go  abroad  after  child-hearing,     Stbevens* 

4  J  tell  you, 

'Tis  rigour,  and  not  law.]  This  alfo  is  from  the  novel :  *'  Bel- 
laria,  no  whit  difmaid  with  this  roogh  reply,  told  her  hufband 
Pandofto,  that  he  fpake  upon  choUer,  and  not  confcience ;  for  her 
virtuous  life  had  been  fuch  as  no  fpot  of  fufpicion  could  ever  ftayne. 
And  if  fhe  had  borne  a  friendly  countenance  to  Egifthus,  it  was  in 
refpedl  he  was  his  friend,  and  not  for  any  lufting  aife^on  :  there- 
fore ifft^e  tvere  condemned  ^without  any  farther  froofe,  it  vw  r(gQnt 
and  not  law,"     MaloNE. 

G4 
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I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle ; 
Apollo  be  my  judge, 

I.  Lord.  This  your  rcqueft 

Is  altogether  juft:  therefore,  bring  forth. 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[Exeunt  certain  Officers. 

Her.  The  emperor  of  Ruflia  was  my  father : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial  1  that  he  did  but  fee 
The  flatnefs  of  my  mifery ; '  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Re-enter  Officers,  with  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Offi.   You  here  fhall  fwear  upon  this  fword  of 
juftice. 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos ;  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  feal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  prieft;  and  that,  fincethen. 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  feal. 
Nor  read  the  fecrets  in't. 

Cleo.  Dion.  All  this  we  fwcar. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  feals,  and  read. 

Oppj.   Ireads."]   Hermione  is  chafte^  Polixene$ 

*  The  flatnefs  of  my  mtjery ;]    That  is,  how  low,  how  Jlat  I  am 
]iid  by  my  calamity.    Johnson. 

So,  MUton,  Faraii/e  Loft,  B.  II : 

•*  — —  Thus  rcpuls'd,  our  final  hope 
"  Is^<7/ defpair."    Malonb. 

•  Hermkm  is  chafle,  Wr.]  This  is  almoft  literally  from  Lodge's 
Novel: 

««  The  Oracle. 
**  Sufpicion  is  no  procfe ;  jealoufie  is  an  unequal  judee ;  Bellaria 
is  chafte ;  Egiflhus  blamelcfs ;    Franion  a  true  fubjcCt ;  Pandoilo 
treacherous ;  his  babe  innocent ;  and  the  king  (hall  dye  without  an 
heixe,  if  that  which  is  loft  be  not  found."    Malone. 
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llameU/Sj  Camillo  a  true  fubjeSt^  Leontes  a  jealom 
tyrant^  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten ;  and  the  king 
Jhall  live  without  an  beir^  tf  that^  which  is  loji,  be 
not  found. 

Lords.  Now  blelled  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

Her.  ,^  Pniifed! 

Leon.  Haft  thou  read  truth  ? 

Offi.  Ay,  my  lord ;  even  fo 

As  it  is  here  fet  down.        /Hi. . 

Leon.  There  is  no  trutfl^ar&ill  i'the  oracle: 
The  feflions  (hall  proceed  /tibfi?'is  mere  falfehood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hajiily. 

Ser.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king! 

Leon.  What  is  the  bufinefs  ? 

Ser.  O  fir,  I  fhall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  fon,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  fpeed,^  is  gone. 

Leon.  How!  gone? 

Ser.  Is  dead« 

Leon.  Apollo's  angry;  and  the  heavens  them- 
felves 
Do  ftrike  at  my  injuftice.  [Hermione/m»//.]  How 
now  there  ? 

Pjul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen : — Look 
down. 
And  fee  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  overcharged ;  flie  will  reqover. — 


f  Oftbequetn's  fpccd,]  Of  the 
ftai  fay,  ht/ped  wdl  or  ill.  .  Joh 


event  of  the  queen's  trial :  fo  we 

OHMSON. 
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I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  fufpicion:*^ 
*Befeech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  ladies,  with  Hermione. 
My  great  profanenefs  *gainft  thine  oracle ! — 
J '11  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes ; 
New  woo  my  queen ;  recall  the  good  Camillo ; 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  tWth,  of  mercy : 
For,  being  tranfported  by  my  jealoufies 
To  bloody  thoughts  aud  to  revenge,  I  chofc 
Camillo  for  the  nijoi|^^:,  to  poifon 
My  friend  Polixene?^^  which  had  been  done. 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  fwift  command/  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  mod  hun^ane, 
And  filled  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  gueft 
Unclafp'd  my  pradtice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here. 
Which  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himfelf  commended,' 

•  But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  f'wift  command^  Here  likewifc  our  author  has  clofcly  foU 
lowed  Greene  :  "  — promifing  not  only  to  (hew  himfelf  a  loyal 
^d  a  loving  hufhand  ;  but  alfo  to  reconcile  himfelfe  to  Egifthus 
and  Franion ;  revealing  then  before  them  all  the  caufe  of  their 
fecret  flight,  and  how  treacheroufly  he  thought  to  have  praftifed 
his  death,  if  that  the  good  mind  of  his  cup-bearer  had  not  prevented 
his  purpofe."    Ma  lone. 

V  ■  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himfelf  commended,]  In  the  original  copy 
fome  word  probably  of  two  fyllables,  was  inadvertently  omitted  in 
the  firft  of  thefe  lines.  I  believe  the  word  omitted  was  either  dmbt-^ 
ful,  QT  fearful.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  endeavoured  to  cure 
the  defeft  by  reading — the  certain  hazard ;  the  mod  improper  word 
that  could  have  been  chofen.  How  little  attention  the  alterations 
made  in  that  copy  are  entitled  to,  has  been  (hown  in  my  preface. 
'Commended is  committed.     See  p.  76,     Malon?. 

I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  therefore  retain  the  emcnda- 
■tk>n  of  the  fecond  folio. 
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Ho  richer  than  his  honour :— r-How  he  glifters 
Thorough  my  ruft !  and  how  his  piety 
Poes  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  i  ^ 

Re-enter  Paulina. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while ! 

O,  cut  my  lace  j  left  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too ! 

I.  Lqeld^  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 

Paul.   What  ftudied  torments,  tyrant,  haft  for 
me? 
What  wheels  ?  racks  ?  fires  ?  What  flaying  ?  boilings 
In  leads,  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Muft  I  receive ;  whofe  every  word  deferves 
To  tafte  of  thy  moft  worft  ?  Thy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealoufies,-^- 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine ! — O,  think,  wnat  they  have  donej 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed;  ftark  mad!  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  fpices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dft  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing; 
That  did  but  (how  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconftant^ 
And  damnable  ungrateful : '  nor  was't  much. 

Certain  hazard,  &c.  is  quite  in  our  author's  manner.  So,  Li 
7he  Comedy  cf  Errors,  Ad  II.  fc,  li : 

**  Until  I  knowthis/»r^  uncertainty ^"^^    Stbbvkns» 

*  Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  /]  This  vehement  retra^on  of 
Leontes,  accompanied  with  the  confeflion  of  more  crimes  than  he 
was  fufpeded  oi,  is  agreeable  to  our  daily  experience  of  the  viciffi- 
tudcs  of  violent  tempers,  and  the  eruptions  ot  minds  opprefled  with 
juilt.     Johnson. 

^  That  thou  betray* dJI  Polixenes,  'tivas  nothing  % 
That  did  but  Jhorw  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconfiant^ 
^W  damnable  ungrateful  :'\  I  have  ventured  at  a  flight  altera- 
tion here,  againft  the  authority  of  all  the  copies,  and  for y^/ read— 
foul.  It  is  certainly  too  erofs  and  blunt  in  Paulina,  though  (he 
might  impeach  the  king  otfooleries  in  fome  of  his  pail  adlions  and 
(:onduA4  to  call  him  downright  a  fooL    And  it  is  much  more  par- 
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Thou  would 'ft  ha  vc  poifon'd  goodCamiUo*s  hohour/ 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trefpalTcs^ 
More  monftrous  ftanding  by:  whereof  I  reckon 
The  carting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter^ 
To  be  or  none,  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  fhed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  don't ;  * 
Nor  is't  diredly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Ofthe  young  prince;  whofe  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  fo  tender,)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive,  a  grofs  and  foolifh  fire 
Blemifh'd  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  'anfwer :  But  the  laft, — O,  lords. 
When  I  have  faid,  cry,  woe ! — the  queen,  the  queen. 
The  fweeteft,  deareft,  creatun^'s  dead;  and  ven- 
geance for't 

donable  in  her  to  arraign  his  moral»t  and  theqaalities  of  his  mind, 
than  rudely  to  call  him  idiot  to  his  face.     Th  bob  a  l  d. 

fiow  thee  of  a  fool,']  So  all  the  copies.    We  fhoold  read : 

Jbonv  thee  off,  a  fool , 

i.  e,  rcprcfent  thee  in  thy  true  colours ;  a  fool,  an  inconftant,  &c. 

Warbubton. 
Poor  Mr.  Theobald's  courtly  remark  cannot  be  thought  to  de- 
ferve  much  notice.  Dr*  Warburton  too  might  have  fpared  his 
fagacity,  if  he  had  remembered  that  the  prefent  readmg,  by  a 
mode  of  fpecch  anciently  much  ufed,  means  only.  It  fbtywd  thee 
firft  a  fool ,  then  inconftant  and  ungrateful,     Johnson. 

Damnable  b  here  ufed  adverbially.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  3 1 8. 

Ma  LONE. 

The  fame  conftrudlion  occurs  in  Thefecmd  Book  ofPbaer's  Verfion 
§f  tbe  JEneid : 

*«  When  this  the  yong  men  heard  me  fpeak,  of  nvildthe/ 
nvaxedwood,"    Ste  evens. 

^  Tifou  tvouldyi  ha've  poifon'd  good  Camilla* s  hofnur,]  How  (hould 
Paulina  know  this  ?  No  one  had  charged  the  king  with  this  crime 
except  himfclf,  while  Paulina  was  abfent,  attendmg  on  Hermione. 
The  poet  fecms  to  have  forgotten  this  circumflancc.    Malone. 


-  though  a  devil 


Would  have  Jhed  'water  out  of  fire  ^  ere  dou*t ;]  i.  e.  a  devil  would 
have  filed  tears  off ity  o'cf  the  damn'd^  erc^  ^t.would  have  conk 
mitied  fttch  an  afbon.  •  Stebvbms. 
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Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 

!•  LoRDm  The  higher  powers  forbid! 

Paul.  I  fay,  fhe*s  dead;  Til  fwear't:  if  word^ 
nor  oath. 
Prevail  not,  go  and  fee :  if  you  can  bring 
Tindure,  or  luftre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  ferve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  thefe  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  riiy  woes  can  ftir :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  defpair.     A  thoufand  knees 
Ten  thoufand  years  together,  naked,  fading. 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  ftill  winter 
In  ftorm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on : 

Thou  canft  not  fpeak  too  much ;  I  have  dcfcrv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bittereft. 

I.  Lord.  Say  no  more; 

Howe'er  the  bufinefs  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'the  boldnefs  of  your  fpeech. 

Pjul.  I  am  forry  for't ;  * 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  (hall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent:  Alas,  I  have  (how'd  too  much 
The  ralhnefs  of  a  woman:  he  is  touched 
To  the  noble  heart. — What's  gone,  and  what's  paft 

help. 
Should  be  paft  grief: '  Do  not  receive  afflidion 
At  my  petition,  I  befeech  you ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punifti'd,  that  have  minded  you 

^  /  am  forry  for*  t ;]  This  is  another  inftance  of  the  fudden  changof 
incident  to  vehement  and  ungovernable  minds.    Joh  nson. 
7  _  twhafi  pafi  help, 
Should  he  paft  grief  A  So,  in  King  Richard  II: 

**  ThiBgs  paft  redrefs,  arc  now  with  me  paft  care.'* 

Steeyens. 
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Of  what  you  fhould  forget.    Now,  good  my  lieg^'j 

Sir,  royal  fir,  forgive  a  foolifli  woman : 

The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  again  !— 

I'll  fpeak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  Children ; 

ril  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 

Who  is  loft  too :  Take  your  patience  to  you. 

And  ril  fay  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didft  fpeak  but  well. 

When  moft  the  truth ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee,     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  fon : 
One  grave  Ihall  be  for  both ;  upon  them  (hall 
The  caufes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  fhame  perpetual :  Once  a  day  I'll  vifit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears,  flied  there. 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  So  long  as 
Nature  will  bear  up  with  this  exercife. 
So  long  I  daily  vow  to  ufe  it.     Come, 
And  lead  me  to  thefe  forrows.  [Exeuntu 


SCENE  in. 

Bohemia.     A  dejert  country  near  the  feai 
Enter  Antigonus,  with  the  Child i  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfed  then,'  our  fliip  hath  touch'd 
upon 
The  deferts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

Wc  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  (kies  look  grimly, 

7  Thou  art  perfefl  theny']    PerfeSl  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpcarc  fblC' 
itrtain^  luell ajjured^  or  <well iuformed.     Johnson. 
it  is  fo  ufed  by  almoft  all  our  ancieat  writers.    Stibviki^ 
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And  threaten  prefent  bluflers.  In  my  cohfciencc; 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry,^ 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.    Their   facred   wills  be  done! — Go,  get 
aboard ; 
Look  to  thy  bark;  Til  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  beft  hafte;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'the  land :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather; 
Befides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon*t. 

Anr.  Go  thou  away ; 

I'll  follow  inftantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  fo  rid  o'the  "bufinefs.  [^Exit. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe: 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  believ'd,)  the  fpirits  of  the 

dead 
May  walk  again :  if  fuch  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appeared  to  me  laft  night  j  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  fide,  fome  another ; 
I  never  faw  a  veflel  of  like  forrow. 
So  fiU'd,  and  fo  becoming :  in  pure  white  robes^ 
Like  very  fandlity,  (he  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay :  thrice  bow'd  before  me; 
And,  gafping  to  begin  fome  fpeech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  fpouts :  the  fury  fpent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her :  Good  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  againjl  thy  better  difpojition. 
Hath  made  thy  perfonfor  the  thrower ^out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath,-^ 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and^for  the  babe 
Is  counted  loft  for  ever,  Perdita, 
Ipr^ytbee,  call't :  for  this  ungentle  bufine/s^ 
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Put  on  ihee  by  my  lord^  thou  ne*erjbaltfee 

Tby  wife  Paulina  more : — and  fo,  with  (bricks. 

She  melted  into  air.    Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  colled  myfelf ;  and  thought 

This  was  fo,  and  no  flumber.     Dreanu  arc  toys : 

Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  fuperftitioufly, 

I  will  be  fquar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe, 

Hermione  hath  fuffer'd  death ;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  iffue 

Of  king  Polixenes,  it  fhould  here  be  laid. 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father. — Bloflbm,  fpeed  thee  well ! 

[Laying  down  the  child. 
There  lie ;  and  there  thy  charafter : '  there  thefe  i 

[Laying  down  a  bundle. 
Which  may,  i  f  fortune  pleafe,  both  breed  thee,  pretty. 

And  ftill  reft  thine. The  ftorm  begins : — Poor 

wretch. 
That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  exposed 
To  lofs,  and  what  may  follow ! — Weep  I  cannot. 
But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  moft  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this. — ^Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more ;  thou  art  like  to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rough : '  I  never  faw 
The  heavens  fo  dim  by  day.  A  favagc  clamour  ?  *— 

Well  may  I  get  aboard ! This  is  the  chace ; 

I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit^  pur/ued  by  a  bear. 


• thy  charaAer :]  thy  dcfcription ;  i.  c.  the  writing  after- 
wards difcovcrcd  with  Perdita.     Stestens. 

9  yf  lullaby  too  rough:]  So,  in  Doraftm  and  Faunia  :  «'  Shall  thy 
tender  mouth,  inftead  of  fweet  kiffes,  be  nipped  with  bitter  ftormcs  ? 
Shalt  thou  have  the  <whiftling  nuinds  for  thy  lullaby ^  and  the  fait  fea- 
fome,  inftead  of  fweet  milke?"     Malons. 

*  —  AJa'vage  clamour  .^]  This  clamour  was  the  cry  of  the  dogt 
and  hunters;  then  feeing  the  bear,  he  cries,  this  is  tbt chact,  or, 
the  animal purjutd%     J  o  H  n  to  N • 


WiNtER^s  tale:         ^7 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd, 

Shep.  I  would,  there  were  no  ige  between  ttn 
and  three  aiid  twerity ;  or  that  youth  would  fleep 
out  the  reft :  for  there  is  hothihg  in  the  between 
but  getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  an- 
cientry, ftealing,  fighting.--^Hark  you  now! 

Would  any  but  thefe  boii'd  brains  of  nineteen,  and 
two-and-twenty,  hunt  this  weather?  They  have 
feared  away  two  of  my  beft  Iheep ;  which,  I  fear, 
the  wolf  will  fooner  find,  than  the  mafter :  if  any 
where  I  have  them,  'tis  by  the  fea-fide,  brdM^zing 
Oh  ivy.'  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will !  what  havo 
we  here?  \T'aking  up  the  child.']  Mercy  dn's,  a 
bafne ;  a  very  pretty  barne !  ^  A  boy,  or  a  child,^  I 
wonder  ?  A  pretty  one ;  ^  very  pretty  one :  Sure, 
feme  fcape :  though  I  ani  not  bookifh,  yet  I  can 
read  waiting-gentlewoman  in  the  fcape.  This  has 
been  fome  ftair-worK,  fome  trunk-work,  fome 
behind-door-work:  they  were  warmer  that  got 
this,  than  the  poor  thing  is  here.  PU  take  it  up 
for  pity :  yet  Pll  tarry  till  my  fon  come;  he  hol- 
la'd  but  even  now.     Whoa,  ho  hoa ! 

'  if  any  inhere  I  hieve  them,  *tis  hj  the  fea-fidCi  browzing 

#/»  ivy.]  This  alfo  is  from  the  novel :  "  [The  Shepherd]  fear- 
ing cither  that  the  tvolvn  or  Ragles  had  undone  him,  (for  he  was 
fo  [kx)rc  as  a  (hcepe  was  halfc  his  fubftance,}  wand 'red  downe  to- 
wards the  fea-cliffes,  to  fee  if  perchance  the  Jheepe  was  hrouzing  on 
the  fea-rvyi  whetcon  they  doe  greatly  feed. ' *     M  a  l  o  n  e . 

*  i /I  barne;  a  ^very  pretty  barne!]    i.  c.  child.     So,  in  R. 

Broome's  Northern  Lajs,  1 633  : 

"  Peace  wayward  hame!  O  ccafe  thy  moan, 
'•  Thy  far  more  wayward  daddy's  gone." 

It  Is  a  North  Country  word.   Rarm  for  boms,  things  born  ;  feem- 
ing  to  anfwer  to  the  Latin  nat'u     Ste e v  k n s, 

.    ^  ■  A  boy,  or2i  child,]  I  am  told,  that  in  fome  of  our  inland 

bounties  j  z  female  Infant^  in  contradiftin^ion  to  a  male  cne,  is  ftill 
icrmcd ,  among  the  peafantrv, — a  chiU,     ^tesvens^ 

Vol.  VII.  '  H 
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Enter  Clown. 

Clown.  Hilloa^oa! 

SnEP.  What,  art  fo  near?  Ifthou'lt  fee  a  thing 
to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come 
hither.     What  ail'ft  thou,  man? 

Clows.  I  have  feen  two  fuch  fights,  by  fea,  and 
by  land ; — but  I  am  not  to  fay,  it  is  a  fea,  for  it  is 
DOW  the  fky ;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it>  you 
cannot  thruft  a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clown.  I  would,  you  did  but  fee  how  it  chafes^ 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  (hore !  but  that's 
not  to  the  point :  O,  the  moft  piteous  cry  of  the 
poor  fouls !  fometimes  to  fee  'em,  and  not  to  fee 
*cm :  now  the  (hip  boring  the  moon  with  her  main- 
maft  ;*  and  anon  fwallow'd  with  yeft  and  froth,  as 
you'd  thruft  a  cork  into  a  hogftiead.  And  then  for 
the  land  fervice, — To  fee  how  the  bear  tore  out  hi« 
flioulder-bone ;  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and 
faid,  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman : — But 
to  make  an  end  of  the  fhip : — to  fee  how  the  fea 
flap-dragon'd  it :  * — but,  firft,  ho^  the  poor  fouls 
roar'd,  and  the  fea  mock'd  them ; — and  how  the 
poor  gentleman  roar'd,  and  the  bear  mock'd  him^ 
both  roaring  louder  than  the  fea,  or  weather. 

Shep.  'Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy  ? 
Clown.  Now,  now;  I  have  not  winked  fince  I 
faw  thefe  fights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under 


'  —  ntnu  the/hip  boring  the  mwn  'with  her  main-maft ;]  So,  ia 
Pericles :  "  But  fea-room,  and  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow  kifs  the 
moon,  I  care  not."     Malonb. 

-♦  flap-dragon'd  // :]  i.  e.  fwallowcdit,  as  our  ancient  to- 
pers {v/2L\\ovftdL  flap-dragons.  So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft  :  '*  Thou 
art  cafier  fwallowed  than  ^  flap-dragon."  Sec  note  on  K.  Henry  /^^ 
f.  II.  Aa  U.  fc iv.    Stsbvsns« 
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tratcr,  lior  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman ; 
he's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  help'd  the 
old  man  1  ^ 

CiotTN.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  (hip  fide, 
to  have  help'd  her;  there  your  charity  would  have 
lack'd  footmg.  [Afide. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters  \  heavy  matters !  but  look 
thee  here,  boy.  Now  blefs  thyfelf;  thou  met 'ft 
with  things  dymgi  I  with  things  new  born.  Here's 
a  fight  for  thee ;  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  *  for  a 
fijoifc's  child !  Look  thee  here ;  take  up,  take  up, 
boy;  open't.  So,  let's  fee; — It  was  told  me,  I 
ihculd  be  rich  by  the  fairies  :  this  i&  fome  change- 
ling : ' — open*t  i  What's  within,  boy  ? 

^  Shcpu  Wmddllmdbemiy,  to  haw  hflf'^i tie  old  moM*]  Though 
All  the  printed  copies  concur  in  this  roading^  I  am  perruadod«  we 
ought  to  rcftore,  nobleman^  The  Shepherd  knew  nothing  of  An- 
liifatm^%  age ;  bcfides,  the  Clown  hftth  juft  told  his  father,  that  he 
UiA  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman ;  and  no  \eh  than  three 
times  in  this  fhort  fcene^  the  Clown,  fpeaking  of  him,  calls  him 
the  gentleman*     Th  fi  o  b  a  l  d  • 

I  fuppofe  the  Shepherd  infers  the  age  of  Antigonos  from  his 
inability  to  defend  himfelf ;  or  perhaps  Shakfpeare,  who  was  con-^ 
fcToufl  that  he  himfelf  defigned  Antigonus  for  an  old  man,  has  in-* 
advertently  given  this  knowledge  to  the  Shepherd  who  had  never 
ieenhiro*    bTEivENS. 

Psriiaps  the  word  old  was  inadyertently  omitted  in  the  preceding 
(peech :  **  —nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  old  gentleman ;"  Mr* 
dteevena's  fecond  conjedure,  however,  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one* 

Malonb# 
^  — ^4f  biariftg-clotif '-^l  A  beering-cloth  is  the  fine  mantle  or 
cloth  with  which  a  child  is  ufualiy  covered,  when  it  is  carried  %% 
the  church  to  be  baptized  •     Percy. 

7  --fime  changeling:^   i.  e.  fome  child  left  behind  by  the 

fiuries,  in  the  room  of  one  which  they  had  ftolen. 
Sk>»  in  A  Midfmmmer-Night's  Dream  : 

**  A  loreiy  boy,  &\'n  from  an  Indian  king ; 

•♦  She  never  had  fo  fweet  a  changeling.*'    Stekvins, 
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Cloivn.  You're  a  made  old  man ; '  if  the  fins  of 
your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live* 
Gold !  all  gold ! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove 
fo:  up  with  it,  keep  it  clofe;  home,  home,  the 
next  way.*  We  arc  lucky,  boy  ;  and  to  be  fo  ftill> 
requires  nothing  but  fecrecy. — Let  my  Ihecp  go : — 
Gome,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Cloivn.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  find- 
ings ;  I'll  go  fee  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gen- 
tleman, and  how  much  he  hath  eaten :  they  are  never 
curft,  but  when  they  are  hungry  :^  if  there  be  any 
of  him  left,  I'll  bury  it. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed :  If  thou  may'fl:  dif- 
cern  by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch 
me  to  the  fight  of  him. 

Clows.  Marry,  will  I;  and  you  Ihall  help  to 
put  him  i'the  ground. 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we'll  do  good 
deeds  on't.  [Exeunt. 

7  Toure  a  made  old  man ;]  In  former  copies :— To^'r/  a  mad  old 
man  \  if  the  fins  of  your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  njoell  to  live. 
Cold!  all  gold! — This  the  Clown  fays  upon  his  opening  his  fardel, 
and  difcovering  the  wealth  in  it.  But  this  is  no  reafon  why  he 
(hould  call  his  father  a  mad  old  man.     I  have  ventured  to  corre^ 

in  the  text You're  a  made  old  man ;  L  e.  your  fortune's  made  by 

this  adventitious  treafure.     So  our  poet,  in  a  number  of  other  paf- 
fages.    Theobald. 

Dr.  Warburton  did  not  accept  this  emendation,  but  it  is  cer* 
tainly  right.  The  word  b  borrowed  from  the  novel :  •'  The  good 
man  defired  his  wife  to  be  quiet :  if  (he  would  hold  peace,  they 
were  made  for  ever."    Farmer. 

8  the  next  'wayJ\    i.  c.  the  neareft  way.     So,    in  King 

Henry  IV.   P.  I :   "  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  rcd- 
breall  teacher."    Stb evens, 

9  They  are  n^oer  cuT^t  l>ut  luhen  they  are  hungry  :]  Curft,  figni<i 
iies  mij'chie<vom.    Thus  the  adage :  Curjl  cows  have  fliort  horns. 

HSITLIT. 
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ACT        IV. 

Enter  Time,  ai  Chorus. 

Time.  I, — that  pleafe  fome,  try  all ;  both  joy,  and 
terror. 
Of  good  and  bad ;  that  make,  and  unfold  error,* — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  ufe  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime. 
To  me,  or  my  fwift  paflage,^that  I  Aide 
O'er  fixtcen  years,'  and  le^ve  the  growth  untried 


*  that  make,  and  unfold  error,']  This  docs  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, take  in  the  poet's  thought.  Time  does  not  make  millakes, 
^xAdifcQFver  them,  at  different  conjun^ures;  but  the  poet  means; 
that  Time  o£ten  for  a  feafon  cwen  errors,  which  he  afterwards 
di/flays  and  brings  t9  light.     I  chufe  therefore  to  read : 

that  ma(k  and  unfold  error,  Th  eo b  a l d. 

Theobald's  emendation  is  furely  unneceflary.  Departed  time 
renders  many  fa^  obfcare,  and  in  that  fenfe  is  the  caoie  of  error. 
Time  to  come  brings  djfcoveries  with  it, 

"  Thcfe  very  comments  on  bhakfpearc  (fays  Mr.  M.  Mafon) 
prove  that  time  can  both  make  and  unfold  error."    Stbevbns. 

I  thatlfiide 

O'er  fixteen years ^  This  trefpafs,  in  refpedl  of  dramatic  unity, 
will  appear  venial  to  thofe  who  have  read  the  once  famous  Ljlfs 
Endymion,  or  (as  he  himfelf  calls  it  in  the  prologue)  his  Man  in  the 
Moon.  This  author  was  applauded  and  very  libc^lly  paid  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  Two  afts  of  his  piece  comprize  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
Endymion  lying  down  to  (leqp  at  the  end  of  the  lecond,  and  waking 
in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fifth,  after  a  nap  of  that  unconfcionable 
length.  Lyly  has  likewife  been  guilty  of  much  greater  abfurdities 
than  ever  Shsikfpeare  committed ;  for  he  fqppofes  that  Endymion's 
hair,  features,  and  perfon,  were  changed  by  age  during  his  deep, 
while  ^11  the  other  perfonages  of  the  drama  remained  without  alte- 
ration. 

George  Whctftonc,  in  the  cpiftle  dedicatory,  before  his  Promos 
and  Cajandra,  1 578,  (on  the  plan  of  which  Meafure  for  Meafure 
{s  formed)  had  pointed  out  many  of  thefe  abfurdities  and  oficnces 
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Of  tliftf^tvide  gap ;  *  fince  it  is  in  my  power 
Td  dierthrow  law/  and  in  one  felf-born  hour 


'•/igdiinft  the  laws  of  the  Dcama.  It  mdR.  be  <iwBed  therefore  that 
.-Shakfpeare  has  not  fallen  into  them  through  ignorance  of  what  they 
were.  '^  For  at  this  daye,  the  Italiaa  is  fo  lafcivious  in  his  conie« 
Aics,  that  honeft  hearts  are  grieved  at  his  adtions.  The  Frenchman 
and  Spaniard  follow  the  Italian's  humour.  The  German  is  too 
holy;  for  he  preieats  on  everye  common  ftage,  whtt  pteachert 
ihould  pronounce  in  pulpits.  The  Englifhman  in  this  qvallitie,  it 
moft  vame,  indifcreete,  and  out  of  order.  He  firft  grounds  hit 
worke  on  unpoifibilities :  then  in  three  houres  ronnes  he  thrown 
the  worlde :  marr^^es^  gets  children,  makes  children  Men*  totn.  to 
conquer  kingdomes,  murder  monfters,  and  bri^geth  goddes  from 
heaven,  and  fetcheth  devils  from  hell,"  &c.  'Hiis  quotation  will 
ferve  to  (how  that  our  poet  might  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  literary 
laws,  but,  like  Achilles,  denied  that  laws  were  defigned  to  operate 
on  beings  confident  of  their  own  powers,  and  kcure  of  graces 
beyond  Uie  reach  of  art.     Stebvens* 

In  Tife  Plea/ant  Comedie  of  Patient  GriJJei,  1603,  written  by 
Thomas  Dekker,  Henry  Chettle,  and  William  Haughton,  Grififel 
18  in  the  firft  a^  married,  and  foon  afterwards  broaeht  to  bed  of 
twins,  a  fon  and  a  daughter ;  and  the  daughter  in  the  fifth  ad  is 
produced  on  the  fcene  as  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  married. 

Maloni, 
*  ^^^— -and leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  *wide  gap ;]  Our  author  attends  more  to  his  ideas  than 
to  his  words.  The  growth  of  the  <wide  gap,  is  fomewhat  irregular ; 
but  he  means,  the  gronvthy  or  progreflion  of  the  time  which  filled 
Up  xhtgap  of  the  ftory  between  rerdita's  birth  and  and  her  fixtcenth 
year.  To  leave  this  grovuth  untried,  is  to  leave  the  paffages  of  tbie 
intermediate  ^ears  unnoted  and  unexamined.  Untried  is  not,  perhaps^ 
the  word  which  he  would  have  chofen,  but  which  his  rhyme  re- 
quired.   Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  oigrovuth  is  confirmed  by  a  fubfequent 
|>a(Iage: 

**  I  turn  my  glafs ;  and  give  my  fcene  fuch  gronviag, 

«*  As  you  had  flept  between.** 
jligain,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  : 

*«  Whom  our  ^zk-grovuing  fcene  muft  find 

"  At  Tharfus." 
'  Gap,  the  reading  of  the  original  copy,  which  Dr.  Warburtoii 
changed  to  gu/ih,  is  likewife  fupported  by  the  fame  play,  in  whidi 
old  uower,  wno  appears  as  Chorus,  faysj 
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To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  Cuftom :  Let  me  pafs 

The  fame  I  am,  ere  ancient'ft  order  was, 

Or  what  is  now  received :  I  witnefs  to 

The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  fo  (hall  I  do 

To  the  freflieft  things  now  reigning ;  and  make 

ftale 
The  gliftering  of  this  prefent,  as  my  tale 
Now  feems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glafs ;  and  give  my  fcene  fuch  growing. 
As  you  had  flept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
The  efFedl-s  of  his  fond  Jealoufies;  fo  grieving, 
That  he  (huts  up  himfelf ;  imagine  me, 
Gentle  fpedators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In  fair  Bohemia;^  and  remember  well, 
I  mentioned  a  fon  o'the  king's,  which  Florizel 

*'  — learn  of  mc,  who  ftand  i'thc  gafs  to  teach  you 
•*  The  ftagcsof  ourftory."    Malons. 

-Jtffce  it  is  in  my  ptywer,  &c.]  The  reafoning  of  Time  it 


not  very  clear ;  he  feems  to  mean,  that  he  who  has  broke  fo  many 
laws  may  now  break  another ;  that  he  who  introduced  every  thing, 
may  introduce  F^rdita  in  her  fixteenth  y«ar ;  and  he  intreats  that 
he  may  pafs  as  of  old»  before  any  order  or  fucceffion  of  objedli, 
ancient  or  modem,  diftinguilhed  his  periods.    J  oh  nson. 

*  imagine  me. 

Gentle  fpeSattrnt  thnt  I  nvw  may  he 

InfairBohemmi]  Time  is  evefy  where  alike*    I  know  not 
whether  both  fenfe  and  grammar  may  not  di^te : 
^—  imagine  we, 

Gentie/pedaton,  that  you  nouo  may  ht.  Sec. 
Let  US  imagine  that  you,  who  behold  thefe  fcenes,  are  now  in 
Sohemia*    Johnson. 

Imagine  me,  means  imagine  ivith  me,  or  imagine  /or  me ;  and  Is 
a  common  mode  of  expremon.  Thus  we  fay  '*  do  me  fuch  a  thine," 
••  fpell  me  fuch  a  word."  In  Henry  IF.  Falftaff  fays,  fpeaking 
of  lack, 

*•  It  afcends  me  into  the  brain,  dries  me  there,"  &c. 
Again,   in  King  Lear,   Glofter  fays  to  Edmund,  fpeaking  of 
Edgar: 

**  Wind  me  into  him,"  &c.     M.  Mason. 
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I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  fpeed  fo  pace 
To  fpeak  of  Pcrdita,  now  grown  in  grace 
Equal  with  wond'ring :  What  of  her  enfueSj^ 
I  lift  not  prophecy ;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known,  when  'tis  brought  forth: — a  Ihcpherd'a 

daughter. 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after. 
Is  the  argument  of  time :  *  Of  this  allow,' 
If  ever  you  have  fpent  time  worfe  ere  now ; 
If  never  yet,  that  Time  himfelf  doth  fay. 
He  wiihes  ej^rneftly,  you  never  may.  [Exit^ 


SCENE       I. 

T'be  Jame^     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Polixcnes, 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

Pol,  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  im-. 
portunate :  'tis  a  ficknefs,  denying  thee  any  thing ; 
a  death,  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years,*  fince  I  faw  my  coun- 
try :  though  I  have,  for  the  moft  part,  been  aired 
abroad,  I  defire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Befides,  the 


*  li  tht  argument  ofiifne:'\  Argument  is  the  ftmc  with  fuhjeSf. 

Johnson, 

'^  Of  this  allow,]    To  all(yw  in  our  author's  ^time  fignifiod 

to  approve.     Malone* 

•  //  h  fifteen  j^tfr/,]  We  (hould  read— y?.r/<'r»,     Time  has  juft 
Add: 

—        that  IJlide 

O'er  {\xteen  jears 

Again,  At\  V.  fc.  iii :  "  Which  lets  go  by  (omcjixteen  years. "--- 
Again,  iW.  •*  ■■..    ■      V^'hich  Jixteeu  >v inters  cannot  blow  away/* 

StI  EVENS, 
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penitent  king,  my  mafter,  hath  fent  for  mc :  to 
'whofe  feeling  forrows  I  might  be  fome  allay,  or.  I 
o'erwcen  to  think  fo ;  which  is  another  fpur  to  my 
departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  loveft  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out 
phe  reft  of  thy  fervices,  by  leaving  mc  now :  the 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodnefs  hath  made; 
better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to  want 
thee :  thou,  having  made  me  bufinefles,  which  none, 
without  thee,^an  fufficiently  manage,  muft  either 
ftay  to  execute  themthyfelf,  or  take  away  with  thee 
the  very  fiprvices  thou  haft  done :  which  if  I  have 
not  enough  confider'd,  (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to 
be  more  thankful  to  thee,  ihall  be  my  ftudy ;  and 
my  profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendlhips.'  Of 
that  fatal  country  Sicilia,  pr'ythee  fpeak  no  more : 
whofe  very  naming  punifhes  me  with  the  remem- 
brance of  that  penitent,  as  thou  call'ft  him,  and 
reconciled  king,  my  brother;  whofe  lofs  of  his 
moft  precious  queen,  and  children,  are  even  now 
to  be  afrefh  lamented.  Say  tome,  when  faw'ft  thou 
the  prince  Florizel  my  fon  ?  Kings  are  no  lefs  un- 
happy, their  ifllie  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are 
in  lofing  them,  when  they  have  approved  their 
virtues. 

C/Af.  Sir,  it  is  three  days,  fince  I  faw  the  prince; 


9 and  my  profit  therein ,  the  heaping  friendfhips.]  The  ftnft 

of  heaping  friend/hips  ^  though  like  many  other  of  our  author's,  un- 
ufual,  at  lead  uhufual  to  modem  ears,  is  not  very  obfcure.  To  be 
wore  thankful  Jhall  he  my  fiudy ;  and  my  profit  therein  the  heaping 
f^iendjhips*  That  is,  /  ivillfor  the  future  he  more  liheral  of  recompence^ 
from  iL'hich  I  Jhall  receive  this  advantage  ^  that  as  I  heap  benefits  I 
Jhall  heap  friendjhips^  as  I  confer  fofvours  on  thee  I  Jhall  increafe  the 
friend/hip  letiueen  »/.     J  o  H  N  s  o  N . 

FriendJhipsU,  I  believe,  here  ufed,  with  fufficicnt  licence,  merely 
io\  friendly  ojfices,     MaLone, 
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What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  arc  to  mc  un- 
known: but  I  have,  midinglx^  noted/  he  is  of  late 
much  retired  from  court ;  and  is  lefs  frequent  to 
his  princely  exercifes,  than  formerly  he  hath  ap<^ 
peared.         • 

Pol.  I  have  confider'd  fo  much^  Camillo  i  and 
with  fome  care ;  fo  far>  that  I  have  eyes  under  mjr 
fcrvicc,  which  look  upon  his  removednefs :  from 
whom  I  have  this  intelligence ;  That  he  is  feldom 
from  the  houfe  of  a  moft  homely  (hepherd ;  a  man, 
they  fay,  that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the 
imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an 
unlpeakable  eflate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  fir,  of  fuch  a  man,  who  hath 
a  daughter  of  moft  rare  note :  the  report  of  her  is 
extended  more,  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from 
fuch  a  cottage, 

PcL.  That's  likewife  part  of  my  intelligence. 
But,  I  fear  the  angle  ^  that  plucks  our  fon  thither. 
Thou  fhalt  accompany  us  to  the  place :  where  wc 


• but  I  have^  miflingly,  n&tid^']  Miffingfy  noted  means,  I 

bave  obierved  him  at  intervalt,  not  conftantly  or  regularly,  but 
occafionally,     Stbevens. 

5  But,  I  fear  the  angle  — ]  Mr.  Theobald  reads^ ani 

1  fear  the  «!r^/ir.    Johnson. 

Angle  in  this  place  means  a  fijling-rod,  which  he  reprcfents  as 
drawing  his  fon,  like  a  fiih,  away.     So,  in  K.  Hemfy  IF.  P.  I ; 

**  he  did  win 

««  The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for." 
Again,  in  ^//'/  ff'eli  that  Ends  Wtli: 

**  She  knew  her  diilancc,  and  did  angle  for  me." 

Stbevens. 

So,  in  Lyly's  Sapho  mnd  Phac^  '59'  • 

"  Thine  angle  is  ready,  when  thme  oar  is  idle ;  and  as  fwect  is 
the  fi(h  which  thou  getteft  in  the  river,  as  the  fowl  which  other 
buy  in  the  market."    Ma  lone. 
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will,  not  appearing  what  w€  are,  have  fame  queC 
tion^  with  the  ihepherds  from  whofe  fimplicity^  I 
think  it  not  unealy  to  get  the  caufe  of  my  fon'a. 
refort  thither.  Pr'ythee,  be  my  prefent  partner 
in  this  bufinefs,  and  lay  alide  the  thoughts  of 
Sicilia. 

CjM.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  bell  Camiilo  !— *We  mull  difguife  our* 
fclves.  [Exeunt^' 


SCENE     II. 

The  fame.     A  Road  near  the  Shepherd* s  Cottage. 
Enter  Autolycus/  fmging. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer^ 

IVith,  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale^-^^ 

JVby^  then  comes  in  the  fweet  6"  the  year i 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter*  s  pale} 


^  fame  qucftion  — ]    i,  c#  fomc  talk.     Sec  Vol.  IV.  p. 

9639  n.  8.     Malone. 

^  Jutolycus,']    Autolycsu  was  the  fon  of  Mercaiy.  and  ai 

£unoas  for  all  die  arts  of  fraud  and  thievery  as  his  father : 
"  NonfuitAutoljcitamficeatamoHus.**    Martial. 

Stesteks, 

^  When  daffodils  begin  to  /^^,— — 
and 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  *waj^f]  **  Two  nonjenficat  fonM, 
by  the  rogue  Autolycus,"  lays  Dr.  Bumey, — But  could  not  Ac 
many  compliments  paid  by  Shakfpeare  to  mafical  fcience,  intercede 
for  a  better  epithet  than  nonfenjical? 

The  Dr.  fubfequently  obferves,  that  **  This  Autolycos  is  the 
true  ancient  Minflrel,  as  defcribed  in  the  old  FaUiaiuu" 
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Itbe  white  Jbeet  bleaching  on  the  hedged — 
IVitb^  hey  I  thejweet  birds ^  O,  how  theyjingl-^ 

Doth  Jet  my  pugging  tooth  •  on  edge ; 
For  a  quart  of  gle  is  a  dijbfor  a  king. 

I  believe  that  many  of  our  readers  will  pu(h  the  comparifoi  a 
little  further^  and  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  oar  modem 
minflrels  of  die  opera,  like  their  predeceflbr  Autolycus,  arQ  fjck* 
fockfts  as  well  as  fingers  of  nanfefijical  ballads.    Stsstems. 

*  For  thf  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale.^  This  line  has  flif^ 
fered  a  great  variety  of  alterations,  but  I  am  perfuaded  the  old 
reading  is  the  true  one,  The  firft  folio  has  "  tne  nmnief's  pale ;" 
and  the  meanin?  is,  tho  red,  the  fpring  blood  now  reigns  o'er  the 
parts  lately  under  the  dominion  of  ^winter.  T)\tEngliJb  pale,  the 
Irijb pale,  were  frequent  expreffions  in  Shakfpeare's  time;  and  the 
words  red  and  pale  were  chofen  for  the  fake  of  the  maithefis^ 

Farmer^ 
Dr.  Farmer  is  certainly  right.    I  had  ofiered  this  explanation  to 
Dr.  Johnfon,  who  rcjefted  it.     In  A",  Henry  V.  our  author  fays : 
*«  —  the  Englifti  beach 
««  Vales  in  the  flood,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  Whate'cr  the  octstn  pales,  or  (ky  inclips." 
Holinlhed,  p.  ^i^,  calls  Sir  Richard  Afton,  "  Lieutenant  of 
the  £ngliih/a^,  for  the  earle  of  Summerfet/'    Again,  in  King 
Henry  f I.  P.I: 

««  How  are  we  park'd^  and  bounded  in  a  pak^** 

Steevens* 

'  The  luhite  Jbeet  bleaching,  &c.l  So,  in  the  fbng  at  the  end  qf 
JjoFve^s  Lahoui^s  Lofi,  Spring  mentions  as  defcriptive  of  that  fea- 
fon,  that  then  «« — •  maidens  bleach  their  fummcry«^ix.*' 

Malonv. 

• pugging  tooth  — ]    sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  after  him  Dr. 

Warburton,  read— /nrrjw^  tooth.  It  is  ^rtain  that  pugging  is  not 
now  underflood.  But  Dr.  Thirlby  obferves,  that  it  is  uie  cant  of 
gypiies.    Johnson^ 

The  word  pugging  is  nfed  by  Greene  in  one  of  his  pieces ;  an4 
zpuggardvf9A  z  cant  name  for  fome  particular  kind  of  uiief.  So,  iij^ 
^he  Roaring  Girl,   i6ii: 

«•  Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foifts,  puggards,  curbcrs/' 

Sec  to prigge  in  Miujheir.     Ste EV ens. 
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The  lark,  that  tirra-4irra  chant sJ^ — 

With,  hey  !  with,  hey  !  the  thrujb  and  the  jay  ;— 

Are  Jummer  Jongs  for  me  and  my  aunts^ 
While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  ferv'd  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time, 
wore  three-pile; '  but  now  I  am  out  of  fervicie: 

•  Thi  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants.} 


La  gentille  allouette  avec  Ton  tire-lire 

^ire  lire  a  lire  et  tire^lirant  tire 

Vers  la  voutc  du  Ciel,  puis  fon  vol  vers  ce  iieu 

Vire  et  defire  dire  adieu  Dieu,  adieu  Dieu. 

Du  Bartas,  Li^K  5.  de/a  premiere  femainit 
Ecce  fuum  tirile  tirile  :  fuum  tirile  tra^t« 

Linn<ti  Fauna  Suecica* 
Holt  White, 
So,  in  an  ancient  poem  entitled.  The  Silke  IVorm  and  their  Flies, 
IJ992 

**  Let  Philomela  fing,  let  Progne  chide, 
«*  Let  Tjry-tyry-leerers  upward  flie — ." 
In  the  margin  the  author  explains  Tyryteerers  by  its  fynonyme^ 
iarh.     Ma  LONE. 

^ my  aunts, 1  Aunt  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  cant 

word  for  a  hanvd.  In  Middleton's  comedy,  called,  A  Trick  to 
catch  the  Oldwe,  161 6,  is  the  following  confirmation  of  its  being 
ufed  in  that  fenfe : — <'  It  was  better  beftow'd  upon  his  uncle  than 
one  of  his  aunts,  I  need  not  fay  baivd,  for  every  one  knows  what 
auut  ftands  for  in  the  lad  tranflation.''  Again,  in  Ram -alley ^  or 
Merfy  Tricks,  161 1  : 

«*  I  never  knew 

•«  What  flecking,  glazing,  or  what  preffing  meant, 
««  Till  you  prcfcrr  d  me  to  your  aunt  the  lady : 
**  I  knew  no  ivory  teeth,  no  caps  of  hair, 
•'  No  mercury,  water,  fucus,  or  perfumes 
"  To  help  a  lady's  breath,  until  your  aunt 
*«  Learn'd  rac  the  common  trick," 
Again,  in  Decker's  Honeft  Whore,  163^  :  ••  I'll  call  you  one  of 
toy  aunts,  fifler,  that  were  as  good  as  to  call  you  arrant  ivhore.** 

Steevens. 

I  twore  three-pile;]  t«  c.  rich  velvet.    Sq,  in  Ram^lley  or 

Merry  Tricks,  1611  : 
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Butjhall  Ige  m&uruf>r  iba/,  my  dearf 

Vbi  pale  maonjhinfs  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  mofi  go  right • 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  tive^ 

And  bear  the  fow-Jkin  Budget  % 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give. 

And  in  thejlocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffick  is  Iheets  j '  when  the  kite  builds,  look 

•«  —  and  line  them 

"  With  black,  crimfon,  and  tawny /Ar^^.///*4/Ww//* 
Again,  in  Meafnrtffir  Miofttre : 

"  ^Ma&ttThree'filet  the  mercer/'     Steevens. 
»  My  traffick  is  Jheets ;  &c.]  So,  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  London^ 
1584: 

«*  Our  fingers  arc  lime  twigs,  and  barbers  we  be, 
*«  To  catch  Jheets  from  hedges  moft  pleafant  to  fee." 
Again,  in  ^en  Elizabeth* s  EmUrtaitttueui  in  Si^ke  and  Nor* 
filktt  te*  by  Thomaa  Chufchvard,  4U>.  no  date,  lUvtu  (aya 
•*  If  any  heere  three  yale  people  needes, 
*•  Call  us  in  time,  for  we  are  fine  for  Jheetes : 
*«  Yea,  fcr  a  (hift,  to  fteale  them  from  the  hedge, 
••  And  lay  both  /^eetes  and  linnen  all  to  gage. 
"  We  arc  bcft  be  gone,  leaft  fome  do  heare  alledge 
**  Wc  are  but  roages,  and  clappe  us  in  the  cage. "  ^ 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Beggars  Bufi> : 

«*  To  fteal  from  the  hedge  boththc  (hirt  and  titeJJ^eet.'* 

Steevens* 
Autolycna  meant,  that  his  praf^Ice  was  to  fteal  iheets  and  large 
pieces  of  linen,  leaving  the  uaaller  pieces  for  the  kites  to  build 
with.    M.  Mason. 

When  the  kite  builds,  looi  to  lefler  linen.]  Lefir  linen  is  an  anci* 
ent  term,  for  which  our  modem  laundrefibs  have  fubftiJtuted-^/T?^// 
tlothes,     Steevens. 

This  palTage,  I  find,  is  not  generally  underftood.  When  the 
good  women,  in  folitary  cottages  near  the  woods  where  kitses  build, 
mifs  any  of  their  Icffer  lintrty  as  it  hangs  to  dry  on  the  hedge  in 
faring,  they  conclude  that  the  kite  has  been  marauding  for  a  lining 
to  her  ned ;  and  there  adventurous  boys  often  find  it  employed  fiar 
thatpurpofe.     Holt  White. 

7 
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to  lefler  linen.  My  father  named  me,  Autolycus ;  ♦ 
who,  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was 
likewifca  fnapper-upof  unconfidered  trifles:  With 
die,  and  drab,  I  purchafed  this  caparifon ;  ^  and  my 
revenue  is  the  filly  cheat :  *  Gallows,  and  knocks 
are  too  powerful  on  the  highway :  ^  beating,  and 
hanging,  are  terrors  to  mc;  for  the  life  to  come^  I 
fleep  out  the  thought  of  it. — A  prize !  a  prize ! 

4  Mjfathtr  nam'd  me^  Autoljaisi  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  layi^ 

the  allufiott  it  unqueftionahly  to  Owid.  He  is  miilaken.  Not  onljr 
the  aDafion,  but  the  whole  fpeech  is  taken  from  Lucian ;  who  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  one  of  our  poet's  faTourite  authors,  as  may  dc 
coUeAcd  from  feveral  places  of  his  works.  It  is  from  bis  dijcntrje 
§m  judicial  4iftraiogy^  where  Autolycus  talks  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  and  'tis  on  this  account  that  he  is  called  the  fon  of  Mercury 
by  the  ancients,  namely  becaufe  he  was  bom  under  that  planet. 
And  as  the  in^t  was  fuppofed  by  the  aftrologers  to  communicattt 
of  the  nature  of  the  ftar  which  predominated,  fo  Autolycus  was  a 
chie£    Waebueton. 

This  piece  of  Lucian,  to  which  Dr.  Warburton  refers,  was 
tranflatea  long  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  I  have  feen  it,  but 
kh^dnodate.    Stbsvens. 

*  With  die,  and  drab,  I  purchafed  this  caparifon ;]  l.  e,  with 

gaming  and  whoring,  I  brought  myielf  to  this  Ihabby  drds. 

Perct. 

^  .  my  re'vemu  is  the  flllv  cheat  :'\  Silly  is  ufed  by  the  writers 
of  our  author's  time,  for  fimple,  low,  mean;  and  in  this  the  hu- 
mour of  the  fpeech  confifls.  I  don't  afpire  to  arduous  and  high 
things,  as  Bridewell  or  the  gallows :  I  am  contented  with  thia 
humble  and  low  wajr  of  life,  as  a  /napper-up  of  unconfidered  trifles* 
fiut  the  Oxford  editor,  who,  by  his  emendations,  feems  to  have 
declared  war  againft  all  Shakfpeare's  humour,  alters  it  to, — the  fly 
ibeat.     Waeburton. 

The  filly  cheat  is  one  of  the  technical  terms  belonging  to  the  art 
%A  coueycatching  or  thievery,  which  Greene  has  mentioned  among 
'  the  reft,  in  his  treatife  on  that  ancient  and  honourable  fcience.    I 
think  it  means  picking  pockets.     Sth  e  v  b  ns. 

^  Gallows,  and  knock,  &c.]  The  rcfiftance  which  a  highwayman 
encounters  in  the  fadl,  and  the  puniihment  which  he  fuffers  on 
dete^on,  withhold  me  from  daring  robbery,  and  determine  me 
CO  the  filly  cheat  and  petty  thc&«    Joq  hiok. 
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Enter  Clown. 

Cl  0  ws.  Let  me  fee : — Every  *le ven  wether  tods ; ' 
every  tod  yields — pound  and  odd  (hilling :  fifteen 
hundred  (horn, — What  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Avr.  If  the  fpringc  hold,  the  cock's  mine. 

lAfide. 

Clown*,  1  cannot  dd't  without  Counters.* — Let 

^      ■     tods ;]  A  Wis  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wool.     Percy. 

I  was  led  into  an  errour  concerning  this  paiTaffe  by  the  word  tods, 
which  I  conceived  to  be  a  fubftantive,  but  which  is  ufed  ungram- 
matically as  the  third  perfon  fingular  of  the  rerb  to  tody  in  concord 
with  the  preceding  words — every  *U*ven  ivether.  The  fame  difregard 
of  grammar  is  found  in  almofl  every  page  of  the  old  copies,  and 
has  oeen  properly  correded^  but  here  is  in  charader,  and  (hould 
be  preferved4 

'  Dr.  Farmer  obfcrvcs  to  me,  that  to  iod'xs  ufed  as  a  verb  by  dealers 
in  wool ;  thus,  they  fay,  **  Twenty  Iheep  ought  to  tod  fifty  pounds 
of  woolj"  &c.  The  meaning  therefore  of  the  clown's  words  is, 
**  £vcry  eleven  wether  tods ;  i.  e.  ivill  produce  a  tod,  or  twcnty- 
eieht  pounds  of  wool ;  every  tod  yields  a  pound  and  fome  odd 
(hillings ;  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hundred  vield  V* 

The  occupation  of  his  father  furnilhed  our  poet  with  accurate 
knowledge  on  this  fubjedl;  for  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool  is,* 
I  am  told,  a  verv  good  produce  from  a  (heep  at  the  time  of  (hearing. 
About  thirty  (hillings  a  todi  is  a  high  price  at  this  day.  It  is  fin- 
^ular,  as  Sir  Henry  Englefield  remarks  to  me,  that  there  (hould 
be  fo  little  variation  between  the  price  of  wool  in  Shakfpeare's  time 
and  the  prefent. — In  142^,  as  I  learn  from  Kennet's  Parochial  An-^ 
iiquitics,  a  tod  of  wool  fold  for  nifie  (hillings  and  fix  pence. 

Malonb. 
Every  *leven  wether  tods ;]  This  has  been  rightly  expounded 
to  mean  that  the  wool  oi eleven  /beep  would  weigh  a  tod^  or  z%lbi 
Each  fieece  would,  therefore,  be  2  /^.  8  oz.  i  if  ^r.  and  the  whole 
produce  q{  fifteen  hundred  Jhorn  156  tod.  alb.  6ox»  zdr.  which  at 
pound  and  odd  /hilling  per  tod  would  yield  jf.  143  3  o.  Our  au-^ 
thor  was  too  familiar  with  the  fubjedl  to  be  fufpe^l^  of  inaccuracy4 

RiTSON*. 

' luithout  counters.]  By  the  help  of  fmall  circular  pieces  of 

bafc  metal,  all  reckonings  were  anciently  adjuded  among  the  illi- 
terate and  vulgsir.  Thus  lago,  in  contempt  of  Cafilo,  calls  him^- 
(ouuter-cafter.     See  my  note  otiOthtllog  AA  L  fctit     St£SVSn«. 
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ftre  fee ;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  iheep-fliearing 
feaft  ? '  Three  pound  ofjugar ;  five  pound  of  currants ; 

rice What  will  this  nfter  of  mine  do  with  rice? 

But  my  father  hath  made  her  miftrefs  of  the  feafl:, 
and  (he  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four  and 
twenty  nofegays  for  the  (hearers :  three-man  fong- 
men  all/  and  very  good  ones ;  but  they  are  moft  of 
them  means  and  bafes  :  *  but  one  Puritan  amongft 
them^  and  he  fings  pfalms  to  hornpipes.  I  muft 
ha vey^ro«,  to  colour  the  warden  pies ;  •*  mace^ — dates ^ 


^  Jbeep-Jhearing  fenfi  ?'\    The  expence  atlending  thcfc  fcfti- 

vities,  appears  to  have  afforded  matter  of  complaint.  Thu&  ia 
^efiiom  of  Profitable  and  P leaf  ant  Concemings^  8cc,  1594:  **  If  it 
be  Tifheep'Jhearing  feaft ^  maifter  Baily  can  entertaine  you  with  his 
bill  of  reckonings  to  his  maifter  of  three  (heapheard's  wages^  fpent 
on  frefli  cates,  bcfides^/r^i  2ii\^faffron  pottage."    Steevens. 

*  —  three-man  fong-men  all,]  i.  e.  fingers  of  catches  in  three 
parts.  Aftx-manfong  occurs  in  The  Torimament  of  Tottenham*  See 
The  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englijb  Poetry,  .Vol.  II.  p.  24.      PerCY. 

So,  in  Hcywood's  King  Ediuanl  IF,  1626;  " — call  Dudgeon 
and  his  fellows,  we'll  have  a  three-man  fong.*'     Before  the  comedy 
of  The  Gentle  Craft,  9r  the  Shoemaker* s  Holiday,   i6oo»  fome  of 
thcfc  three-man fongs  arc  print^*     Steevens, 
^  — -means  tf/y^/^i^x;]  Mr^zri are  tenors. 
So,  in  LcFve"!  Labour* s  Loft  : 
««    I  he  can  fmg 

**  A  wrtfff  moft  meanly."    Steevens. 

^ warden  pies ;]    IVardens  arc  a  fpecies  of  large  pears.     I 

believe  the  name  is  diUifed  at  prefent.     It  howex'er  afforded  Ben 
Jonfon  room  for  a  quibble  in  his  mafque  of  Gypfees  Metamorphofed : 
•'  A  deputy  tart,  a  church-ay<7r^<r»  pyc»" 
It  appears  from  a  paiTage  in  Cupid's  Revenge,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  that  thefe  pears  were  ufiially  eaten  roafted : 
**  I  would  have  had  him  roafted  like  a  ^warden, 
**  In  brown  paper." 
The  French  call  this  pear  the  poire  de  garde,    Steevens. 
Barrett,  in  his  Ahearie,  voce  WardenTree,  [Fohmum]  fays, Folema 
autem  pjra  funt  pnegrandia,  ita  dida  quod  impleant  volam. 

Rbbo. 

Vol..  VII.  I 
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—none ;  that's  out  of  my  note :  nutmegs^  /even ;  a 
race^  or  two^  of  ginger ; — but  that  I  may  beg  \—four 
pound  of  prunes^  and  as  many  of  raifins  oUhe  fun^ 

Aur.  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

[Groveling  on  the  ground. 

Clown.  Tthe  name  of  me,* 

Aur.  O,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  but  off  thcfc 
rags ;  and  then,  death,  death  ! 

Clown.  Alack,  poor  foul;  thou  haft  need  of 
more  rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  thefc 
off. 

Aur.  O,  fir,  the  loathfomencfs  of  them  offends 
me  more  than  the  ftripes  I  have  received ;  which 
are  mighty  ones,  and  millions. 

Clown.  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of  beating 
may  come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aur.  I  am  robb'd,  fir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'cn  from  me,  and  thcfe  deteftable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clown.  What,  by  a  horfe-man,  or  a  foot-man? 

Aur.  A  foot-man,  fweet  fir,  a  foot-man. 

Clown.  Indeed,  he  fliould  be  a  foot-man,  by  the 
garments  he  hath  left  with  thee ;  if  this  be  a  horfe- 
man*s  coat,  it  hath  feen  very  hot  fervice.  Lend 
me  thy  hand,  I'll  help  thee :  come,  lend  me  thy 
hand.  [^^^p^^g  bim  up. 

Aur.  O !  good  fir,  tenderly,  oh ! 

Clown.  Alas,  poor  foul. 


*  /'  the  name  of  me tl  This  is  a  vulgar  exclamation,  which  I  have 
often  heard  ufcd.  So,  fir  Andrew  Ague-check : — **  Before  me, 
ibe's  a  good  wench."    Stssvens. 
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Aur.  0>  good  fir,  foftly,  good  fir :  I  fear,  fir,  my 
ftioulder-blade  is  out. 

Clown.  How  now?  canftftand? 

Aur>  Softly,  dear  fir;  [picks  bis  pocket.']  good 
fir,  foftly :  you  ha'  done  me  a  .charitable  office. 

Cloivn.  Doll  lack  any  money?  I  have  a  little 
money  for  thee. 

Aur.  No,  good  fweet  fir ;  no,  I  befeech  you,  fir : 
I  have  a  kinfman  not  paft  ,three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  ftiall  there  have 
money,  or  any  thing  I  want :  Offer  me  no  money, 
I  pray  you ;  that  kills  my  heart. ^ 

Clown.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that 
robb'd  you  ? 

Aur.  A  fellow,  fir,  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  trol-my-dames :  "^  I  knew  him  once  a 

^ that  kills  my  heart.]  So,  in  K.  Henry  V,  Dame  Quickly, 

fpeaking  of  Falftaff,  fays — "  the  king  hath  kiWd  bis  heart. 

Stebveks. 
Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  92,  n.  3.    Malonb. 

'  —  nuith  trol-my-dames :]  Trou^madame^  French.  The  game 
of  nine- holes.    Warburton. 

In  Dr.  Jones's  old  treatife  on  Buckftone  Bathes,  he  fays :  •«  The 
ladycs^  gentle  woomen,  wyves,  m^des,  if  the  weather  be  not 
agreeable,  may  have  in  the  ende  of  a  benche,  eleven  holes  made, 
intoo.  the  which  to  troule  pummits,  either  wyolent  or  fofte,  after 
their  own  difcreticm :   the  paftyme  trwJe  m  madtme  is  termed." 

Farmer; 

The  old  Englifh  title  of  this  game  was  pigeon-holes;  as  the  archei 

in  the  machine  thxoogh  which  die  ibalis  aie  rolled,  refemble  the 

cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dwe^houjle.    Sp,  in  Thi  Antifodes, 

1638: 

**  Three-pence  I  loft  at  nine-pins ;  but  I  got 
**  Six  tokens  towards  that  9X  pigeon-boles.^' 
Again,  in  A  nuonder,  or  a  Woman  ne<ver  vex'd,  1632  :    "  What 
qnicicfands  he  finds  out,  as  dice,  cardsj  ftgeon-htdet.*'    Stbsvsns. 
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fervant  of  the  prince ;  I  cannot  tell,  good  fir,  for 
which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly 
whipp'd  out  of  the  court. 

Clown.  His  vices,  you  would  fay;  there's  no 
virtue  whipp'd  out  of  the  court :  they  cherifh  it, 
to  make  it  ftay  there;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but 
abide/ 

Avr.  Vices  I  would  fay,  fir.  I  know  this  man 
well:  he  hath  been  fince  an  ape-bearer;  then  a 
procefs-ferver,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compafs'd  a  mo- 
tion of  the  prodigal  fon,*^  and  married  a  tinker's 
wife  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies ; 
and,  having  flown  over  many  knavilh  profeflions, 
he  fettled  only  in  rogue:  fome  call  him  Auto- 
lycus. 

Clown.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,prig  :* 
he  haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  perfcdly  accurate  in  hi?  defcription  of  the  game 
of  Trou-madame,  or  pigeon  botes ,  Nitte  holis  is  quite  another  thing  ; 
Thus : 

Coo  hcing  fo  many  holes  made  in  the  ground,  into  which 
GOO  they  are  to  bowl  a  pellet.  I  have  feen  both  played 
o    o    o     at.     RiTsoN. 

This  game  is  mentioned  by  Drayton  in  the  1 4th  fong  of  his 
Polyolbioft : 

**  At  nhiC'hoUs  on  th^  heath  while  they  together  play." 

Steevens. 

*  abide.'\  To  abide ^  here,  rouft  fignify,  to  fojortm,  to  live 
for  a  time  without  a  fettled  habitation.     Johnson. 

To  abide  is  again  ufed  in  Macbeth,  in  the  fenfe  o^  tarrying  for  a 
nvbi/e  : 

**  I'll  call  upon  you  ftraight;  abide  within."    Malonk. 

*  —  motion  9f  the  prodigal  fin,]  i.  e.  i^^puppet-Jkenu,  then 
«alled  motiom,     A  term  frequently  occurring  in  our  author. 

Warburton. 

*  —  Prig,  for  my  life^  prig ;]  To  prig  is  to  filch.     Malone. 
In  the  canting  language  Pri£  is  a  thief  or  pick-pocket;  and 

therefore  in  The  Beggars  Bvjh,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Frig  is 
the  name  of  a  knaviSi  beggar.    Wh  alley. 
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Avr.  Very  true,  fir ;  he,  fir,  he ;  that's  the  rogue, 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clown.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bo- 
hemia ;  if  you  had  but  look'd  big,  and  fpit  at  him^ 
he'd  have  run. 

Aur.  I  mufl:  confefs  to  you,  fir,  I  am  no  fighter : 
J  am  falfe  of  heart  that  way;  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  him. 

Clown.  How  do  you  now? 

Aur.  Sweet  fir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can 
ftand,  and  walk :  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  foftly  towards  my  kinfman's. 

Clown.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aur.  No,  good-faced  fir ;  no,  fweet  fir. 

Clown.  Then  fare  thee  well;  I  muft  go  buy 
fpices  for  our  flieep-fliearing. 

Aur.  Profper  .you,  fweet  fir! — \^Exit  Clown. J 
Your  purfe  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchafe  your 
fpice.  ril  be  with  you  at  your  ftieep-ftiearing  too: 
If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the 
ftearers  prove  flieep,  let  me  be  unroU'd,  and  my 
^ame  put  in  the  book  of  virtue ! ' 

Jog  on  y  jog  on^  the  foot-path  way^^ 

And  merrily  bent  the  Jlile^a :  ^ 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day^ 

Tour  fad  tires  in  a  mile-a^  [Exit. 

^  Ut  me  be  unroll 'd,  and  n^  name  put  in  the  book  ofvirtut  /] 

Begging  gypfies,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  were  in  gangs  and 
companies,  that  had  fomethine  of  the  ihow  of  an  incorporatedbody. 
From  this  noble  fociety  he  wilhes  he  may  be  unrollea,  if  he  docs 
not  fo  and  fo.     Warburton. 

4  Jog  on,  jog  on,  &€.]  Thcfc  lines  are  part  of  a  catch  printed 
in  **  an  Antidote  againft  Melancholy,  made  up  in  Pills  compounded  of 
Hfiitty  ballads ,  Jovial  Songs,  and  merry  catches,  1 66 1,'*  4to.  p.69» 

Reed. 
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SCENE    IIL 

ne/ame.     A  Shepherd* s  Cottage. 
Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita, 

FiOn  Thefc  your  unufual  weeds  to  each  part  of 
you 
Do  give  a  life  :  no  (hcpherdefs ;  but  Flora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.     This  your  iheep-lhear* 

ing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods. 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,^  it  not  becomes  me ; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them :  your  high  felf. 
The  gracious  mark  o'the  land,'  you  have  obfcur*d 


*  AndmerHfy  hcnt  tbeflile-a:]  To  bent  the  ftile,  is  to  take  hold 
•fit.  I  was  imfUken  when  I  faid  in  a  note  on  Mtafurtfir  Mea/ure, 
A£t  IV.  fc.  ult.  that  the  verb  was — to  head.  It  is  to  henf,  and 
comes  from  the  Saxon  penran.  So,  in  the  old  romance  of  Guy 
Ear/o/fVamvici,  bl.  1.  no  date: 

*•  Some  by  the  armes  bent  good  Guy." 
Again : 

**  And  fome  by  the  brydle  him  bent.'* 
Again,  in  Spenfcr's  faery  i^en,  B.  III.  c.  vii : 

"  Great  labour  fondly  haft  thou  bent  in  hand." 

Steevens. 
^  ^^^^-your  extremes,]    This  is,  your  excejfes^  the  extrervagance 
of  your  praifes.     Johnson. 

By  his  extremes^  Perdita  does  not  mean  his  extravagant  fraj/es, 
as  Johnfon  fuppofes;  but  the  extravagance  of  bis  conduS^  in  obfcunng 
himfelf  «*  in  a  fwain's  wearing,"  while  he  •«  prank'd  her  up  moft 
goddefs-likc."  The  following  words,  O  pardon  tbat  I  name  tbem, 
prove  this  to  be  her  meaning.     M.Mason. 

'  Tbe  gracious  mark  o*  the  land,']  The  obje^  of  all  men's  not  ice 
and  expeClation.    Johnson. 
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With  a  fwain's  wearing;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Moft  goddefslikc  prank'd  up ;  *    But  that  our  feafts 
In  every  mefs  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digeft  it^  with  a  cuftom,  I  (hould  blufh 
To  fee  you  fo  attired;  fworn,  I  think. 
To  fliow  myfelf  a  glafs.* 


So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

«*  He  w'as  the  mark  and  glafs,  copy  and  book, 
«♦  That  faihion'd  others,'*     Malo'ne. 

*  ^— -  prank 'd  up  .*]  To  prank  is  to  drefs  with  ofteotation.  So, 
in  Corhlanus  : 

"  For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority," 
Again,  in  Tom  Tyler  and  bis  Wife,  1661  : 

*«  I  pray  you  go /rtf^ri  you."     Steevens. 

9  Digeft  it ]   The  word  //  was  infcrted  by  the  editor  of  the 

fecond  folio.    M  a  l  o  n  s . 

*  fworn,  I  think, 

Tofl>vw  myflf  a  glafsJ]  i.  e.  one  would  think  that  in  putting 
on  this  habit  of  a  (hepherd,  you  had  fworn  to  put  me  out  ot  coun- 
tenance; for  in  this,  as  in  a  glafs,  you  (hew  me  how  much  below 
yourfclf  you  mud  defcend  before  you  can  get  upon  a  level  with  me. 
The  fcAtiment  is  fine,  and  expreffes  all  the  delicacy,  as  well  as 
humble  raodefty  of  the  charaAer.     Warb  urton. 

Dr.  Thirlby  inclines  rather  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  emendation, 
which  certainly  makes  an  eafy  fcnfe,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
ferable to  the  prefcnt  reading.  But  concerning  this  padage  I  know 
not  what  to  decide.     J  o  h  n  so  n  . 

Dr.  Warburton  has  well  enough  explained  this  paiTage  accord- 
ing to  the  old  reading.  Though  I  cannot  help  offering  a  tranfpo- 
(ition,  which  I  would  explain  thus  : 

But  that  our  feafts 

In  e<very  mefs  ha*ve  folly,  and  the  feeders 

Digeft  it  fwith  a  cuftom,  ffiAtorn  I  think, J 

To  fee  you  fo  attired,  I  Jhould  bluftf 

Tojhoiu  myfelf  a  glafs. 
i.  c. — But  that  our  ruftick  feafts  are  in  every  part  accompanied 
with  abfurdity  of  the  fame  kind,  which  cuftom  has  authorized, 
(cuftom  which  one  would  think  the  guefts  had  fworn  to  obferve,) 
I  (hould  blufti  to  prcfent  myfelf  before  a  glafs,  which  would  (how 
me  my  own  perfon  adorned  in  a  manner  fo  foreien  to  my  humble 
ftate,  or  fo  much  better  habited  than  even  that  ofmy  prince. 

Stseyens* 
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Flo.  I  blefs  the  time. 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  acrofs 
Thy  father's  ground.* 

Per.  Now  Jove  aflbrd  you  caufe  I 

To  me,  the  difl!erence  forges  dread;'  your  greatnefs 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  fome  accident. 
Should  pafs  this  way,  as  you  did :  O,  the  fates ! 


I  think  (he  means  only  to  fay,  that  the  prince,  by  the  ruftich 
habit  that  he  wears,  feems  as  if  he  had  fwom  to  (how  her  a  glafs, 
in  which  (he  might  behold  how  (he  ought  to  be  attired,  inflead  of 
being  •«  moft  eoddefs-like  prank'd  up."  The  paflagc  quoted  in 
p.  119,  from  King  Henry  IV,  P.  II.  confirms  this  interpretation.  In 
jLo*ves  Labour* s  Lofi^  vol.  V.  p.  244,  a  forefter  having  given  th^ 
princefs  a  true  reprefentation  of  herfclf,  (headdreflTeshira,— •*  Here, 
good  my  gla/sj' 

Again,  in  Julius  de/ar  : 

"  1,  your  gla/i, 

"  Will  modeftly  difcover  to  yourfclf, 
"  Thatofyourfelf,"  &c. 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Ham/ft: 

«*  he  was  indeed  the  g/a/s, 

••  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dre/s  themfclves," 
Florizel  is  here  Perdita's  glafs.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads— 3/wooiy, 
inftead  o£/worn.    There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  need  of  chan^j  and 
the  words  "  tojienv  myfelf*  appear  to  me  inconfiftent  wuh  that 
reading. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  probably  thought  the  fimilitude  of  the 
wojds/woru  and/woon  favourable  to  his  emendation ;  but  he  forgot 
ihsLt/*woon  in  the  old  copies  of  thefe  plays  is  always  written  /ound 
or  /wound,     M  a  L o  n  E. 

*  fVhm  mj  good  falcon  made  herfiight  acrofs 
Thy  father  s  ground,^     This  circumftance  is  likewife  taken 
from  the  novel ;  •*  —  And  as  they  returned,  it  fortuned  that  Do- 
raftus  (who  all  that  day  had  been  ha'wking,  and  killed  (lore  of 
game,)  incountered  by  the  way  thefe  two  maides."     Malone. 

^  To  me,  the  diiffcTtncc  forges  dread;]     Meaning  the  difference 
between  his  rank  and  hers.     So,  in  A  Alidfummer-Ni^ht's  Dream  : 
*•  The  courfe  of  true  love  never  did  run  fmooth, 
**  But  either  it  W2i$  different  in  blood — .**     M.  Mason. 
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How  would  he  look,  to  fee  his  work,  fo  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?  '^  What  would  he  fay?  Or  how 
Should  I,  in  thefe  my  borrowed  flaunts,  behold 
The  fternnefs  of  his  prcfence  ? 

Flo.  '  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themfelves. 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,^  have  taken 
The  (hape^  of  bcafts  upon  them :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  firc-rob'd  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  fwain. 
As  I  feem  now :  Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
Nor  in  a  way^  fo  chafte :  lince  my  defires 

*  his  fwori,  Jo  nohle^ 

Vilely  bound  up  /*]    It  is  impoflible  for  any  man  to  rid  his  mind 
of  his  profeilion*    The  authormip  of  Shakfpeare  has  fupplied  him 
with  a  metaphor,  which  rather  ttian  he  would  lofe  it,  he  has  put 
with  no  i^reat  propriety  into  the  mouth  of  a  country  maid*    Think- 
ing of  his  own  works,  his  mind  paiTed  naturally  to  the  binder.    I 
^m  glad  that  he  has  no  hint  at  an  editor.    Johnson, 
The  allulion  occurs  more  than  once  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
**  This  precious  ^o(?i  oflo*ve^  xhh  unbound  lover ^ 
**  To  beautify  him  only  lacks  4  cweu* 
Again : 

"  That  book  in  many  eyes  doth  fhare  the  glory, 
**  That  in  gold  cla/ps  locks  in  the  golden  ftory." 

Steevens. 
5  —  The  gods  them/ei'vesf 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,']  This  is  taken  almoft  literally 
from  the  novel :  **  '1  he  Gods  above  difdaine  not  to  love  women 
beneath.  Phcebus  liked  Da^ne ;  Jupiter  lo ;  and  why  not  I  then 
Fawnia  ?  One  fomething  inferior  to  thefe  in  birth,  but  far  fuperior 
to  them  in  beauty ;  born  to  be  a  (hcpherdefFe,  but  worthy  to  be  a 
goddcfTe."  Again  :  *'  v\nd  yet,  Doraftus,  (hame  not  thy  (hepherd'i 
weed. — The  heavenly  gods  have  fometime  earthly  thought ;  Nep- 
tune became  a  ram,  Jupiter  a  bull,  Apollo,  a  (hepherd  :  they  go(U« 
and  yet  in  love; — thou  a  man,  appointed  to  love."     Malons* 

^  Nor  in  a  iiuiy ]  Read  : — Nor  anj  way,     Ritson. 

Nor  in  a  nvay/o  chafte .']  It  mu(l  be  remembered  that  the  tranf* 
formations  of  Gods  were  generally  for  illicit  amours  \  and  conic* 
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Run  not  before  mine  honour;  nor  my  lufts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Pbr.  O  but,  dear  fir,'' 

Your  refolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  as  it  muft  be,  by  the  power  o'the  king : 
One  of  thefe  two  muft  be  neceflities. 
Which  then  will  fpeak ;  that  you  muft  change  this 

purpofe. 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  deareft  Perdita, 

With  thefe  forc'd  thoughts,'  I  pr*ythee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'the  feaft :  Or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair. 
Or  not  my  father's :  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine :  to  this  I  am  moft  conftant. 
Though  deftiny  fay,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  fuch  thoughts  as  thefe,  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.  Your  guefts  are  coming: 
Lift  up  your  countenance ;  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  fworn  (hall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  fortune. 

Stand  you  aufpicious ! 

qucntly  were  not  "  in  a  way  fo  cl;aftc*'  as  that  of  Florizcl,  whofc 
objedl  was  to  marry  Perdita.     A.  C, 

'  O  but^  dearyfr,]  In  the  oldeil  copy  the  word — deary  is  want- 
ing.    Sti^evens. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  reads — O  but,  dear  fir ;  to  com- 
plctc  the  metre.  But  the  addition  is  unncccffary ;  burn  in  the  pre- 
ceding hemiilich  being  ufed  as  a  diiTyllable.  Perdita  in  a  former 
part  of  this  fcene  addrefTes  Florizel  in  the  fame  refpe^ful  manner 
as  here :  '•  Sir,  my  precious  lord,"  &c.  I  formerly,  not  adverting 
to  what  has  been  now  ftated^  propofed  to  take  the  woidi your  iiovck 
the  fubfequent  line ;  but  no  change  is  ncceifary.     Ma  lone. 

I  follow  the  fecond  folio,  confeffing  my  inability  to  read — bum, 
as  a  word  of  more  than  one  fy  liable.     Steevens. 

•  IVitb  thefe  forc'd  thoughts,']  That  is,  thoughts  far-fetched, 
and  not  arifing  from  the  pitfent  objeds.    M.  Mason. 
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Enter  Shepherd,  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo, 
difguifed;  Clown,  Mo psa,  Dorcas,  and  others. 

Flo.  See,  your  guefts  approach ; 

Addrefs  yourfelf  to  entertain  them  fprightly. 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Shbp.  Fye,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  liv*d, 
upon 
This  day,  (he  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook; 
Both  dame  and  fervant:  welcom'd  all ;  ferv'd  all : 
Would  fing  her  fong,  and  dance  her  turn :  now  here. 
At  upper  end  o'the  table,  now,  i*the  middle; 
On  his  (houlder,  and  his :  her  face  o*fire 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing,  fhe  took  to  quench  it. 
She  would  to  each  one  fip :  You  arc  retir'd. 
As  if  you  were  a  feafted  one,  and  not 
The  hoftefs  of  the  meeting :  Pray  you,  bid 
Thefe  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome:  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blufhes  ;  and  prefent  yourlclf 
That  which  you  are,  miftrcfs  o'thefeaft:*  Come 

on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  (heep-fhearing. 
As  your  good  flock  (hall  profper. 

Per.  Welcome,  fir!  [To  Pol. 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  fhould  take  on  me 
The  hoftefslhip  o'the  day: — You're  welcome,  fir ! 

[To  Camillo. 
Give  me  thofe  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend 

firs, 
For  you  there's  rofemary,  and  rue;  thefe  keep 


^>  That  njubicb  you  are,  miftrcfs  o'  the  fcaft :]  From  the  novel : 
*'  It  happened  not  long  after  this,  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  all 
the  farmers'  daughters  of  Sicilia,  whither  Fawnia  was  alfo  oiddea 
as  mifire/s  of  thefcafi."     Malonb. 
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Seeming,  and  favour,  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both,' 
And  welcome  to  our  (hearing  ! 

Pol.  Shepherdefs, 

(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,—. 

Not  yet  on  fummer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  faireft  flowers  o^thc 

feafon 
Are  our  carnations,  and  fl:rcak'd  gillyflowers. 
Which  fome  call,  nature's  baftards  :  of  that  kind 
Our  ruftick  garden's  barren;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  flips  of  them, 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  you  negledl  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  faid,* 


^  For  you  there  s  rofcmary,  and  rue ;  thefe  keep 
Seemlngy  and  favour,  all  the  nuinter  long  : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  he  to  you  hoth^  Ophelia  diftributes 
th6  fame  plants,  and  accompanies  them  with  the  fame  documents. 
•*  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance.  There's  rue  for  you  : 
we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace."  The  qualities  of  retaining  feeming 
2Xi<^  favour,  appear  to  be  the  reafon  why  thefe  plants  were  confidered 
as  emblematical  of  grace  and  remembrance.  The  nofegay  diftributed 
by  Perdita  with  the  fignifications  annexed  to  each  flower,  reminds 
one  of  the  enigmatical  letter  from  a  Turkifli  lover,  dcfcribed  by 
lady  M,  W.  Montagu.     Henley. 

Grace t  and  remembrance,]^  Rue  was  called  herb  of  Grace.  Rofe- 
maty  was  the  emblem  of  remembrance ;  I  know  not  why,  unlefs 
becaufe  it  was  carried  at  funerals.     Johnson. 

Rofemary  was  anciently  fuppofcd  to   ftrcngthen  the  memory, 
and  is  prefcribed  for  that  purpole  in  the  books  of  ancient  phyfick. 

Steevens. 

*  For  /  have  heard  it  faid,']  For,  in  this  place,  fignifics — becaufe 
thai.   So,  in  Chaucer's  Clerkes  Tale,  Mr.Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  8092  : 
**  Shcdrankc,  andy^r  (he  wolde  vertue  plefe, 
«<  She  knew  wel labour,  but  non  idel  efe."    Steevens. 
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There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piednefs,  (hares 
With  great  creating  nature  J 

Pol.  Say,  there  be; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  fo,  o'er  that  art. 
Which,  you  fay,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  You  fee,  fweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  fcion  to  the  wildeft  ftock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  bafer  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race :  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather  :  but 
The  art  itfelf  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  yourgarden  rich  in  gillyflowers,* 
And  do  not  call  them  baflards. 


^  There  is  an  art^  nvhicbt  in  their  piednefs,  Jhares 
With  great  creating  nature,^    That  is,  as  Mr.  T.  Warton  ob- 
fcnxs,  "  There  is  an  art  which  can  produce  flowers,  with  as  great 
a  'variety  of  colours  as  nature  herfelf." 

This  art  is  pretended  to  be  taught  at  the  ends  of  fome  of  the  old 
books  that  treat  of  cookery,  &c.  but,  being  utterly  impradicable, 
is  not  worth  exemplification.     Steevens. 

-♦  .  in  gillyflowers,]  There  is  fome  further  conceit  relative 
to  gillyfii*wers  than  has  vet  been  difcovcred.  The  old  copy,  (in 
both  inllances  where  this  word  occurs,)  reads — Gi/Iy^ors,  a  term 
ftiil  ufed  by  low  people  in  Suflex,  to  denote  a  harlot.  In  j4  JVoji- 
der,  or  a  IVoman  never  vex* d^  1632,  is  the  following  paflfagc:  A 
lover  is  behaving  with  freedom  to  his  miftrefs  as  they  are  going 
into  a  garden,  and  after  (he  has  alluded  to  the  quality  of  many 
herbs,  he  adds :  "  You  have  fair  rofes,  have  you  not  ?*'  "  Yes, 
fir,  (fays  (he,)  but  xiQ  ^illyflonuers.**  Meaning,  perhaps,  that  (he 
would  not  be  treated  like  a  gill-flirty  i.  e.  wanton,  a  word  often 
met  with  in  the  old  plays,  but  VfXitlevi  flirt-gill  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
I  fuppo(c  gill-flirt  to  be  derived,  or  rather  corrupted,  from  gilly- 
flywer  or  carnation,  which,  though  beautiful  in  its  appearance,  is 
apt,  in  the  gardener's  phrafe,  to  run  from  its  colours,  and  change 
as  often  as  a  licentious  female. 

Prior,  in  his  Solomon,  has  taken  notice  of  the  fame  variability 
in  this  fpecies  of  flowers : 
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Per.  mi  not  put 

The  dibble  ^  in  earth  to  fet  one  flip  of  them: 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wifli 
This  youth  fliould  fay,  'twere  well ;  and  only  there- 
fore 
Defire  to  breed  by  nic. — Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  favory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  fun. 
And  with  him  rifes  weeping :  thefe  are  flowers 
Of  middle  fummer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age :  You  arc  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  ftiould  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock. 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

You'd  be  fo  lean,  that  blafts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now,  my 

faireft  friend, 
I  would,  I  had  fome  flowers  o'the  fpring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day;  and  yours,  and  yours; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing : — O  Proferpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'ft  fall 


•*  —  the  fond  carnation  loves  to  (hoot 
•*  Two  various  colours  from  one  prcnt  root." 
In  Lyte's  Herbal^  1 578,  fome  forts  of  gii/i/iouuerj  axe  caUed/malt 
hoftefiies,  cuckoo  giilo/ers.  Sec*     And  in  yf.  f^*s.   Comtiundathn  of 
Gafcmgnt  and  bis  Fofies^  is  the  following  renuirk  on  this  fpecies  iS. 
fldwer: 

**  Some  thinke  that  gilUflowen  do  yield  a  gelousfmelU* 
Sec  Gafcoigne's  Works,  1587.     Steevens. 
The  following  line  in  The  Paradife  of  Dainiie  DrvifeSt  1578* 
may  add  fome  fupport  to  the  firft  part  of  Mr.  Steevens's  note : 

**  Some  jolly  youth  the^/V^^0ai;irrefteemcth  for  his  joy.'* 

Malon«« 

'        ■  dibble ]  An  inftrament  ufed  by  gardeners  to  make 

holes  in  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  young  plana.    See  it  in 
Miftjheu.    Stekveks. 
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From  Dis*s  waggon !  ^  daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  fwallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim. 
But  fweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  cyc&,'' 


'  O  Pro/erf  i»a, 


For  thefimuers  ncitv^  that,  frighted,  thou  Ut* ft  fall 
From  Dt's's  ixjaggon!'^  So,  in  Ovid's  Metam,  B.  V : 
•*  —  utfumma  veftem  laxavit  ah  or  a, 
*'  ColleBiflorei  tunicis  cecidere  remiffis"     SteBVENS. 

The  whole  paflage  is  thus  tranilated  by  Golding,  1 587  : 

*•  While  in  this  garden  Froferpine  was  taking  her  paftime, 

••  In  gathering  either  *vioUts  blew,  or  lillia  white  as  lime, — 

**  Dis  fpide  her,  lou'd  her,  caught  hir  up,  and  all  at  once  well. 

neere. — 
•*  The  ladie  with  a  waiiing  voice  afright  did  often  call 
•*  Hirniother — 

*'  And  as  (he  from  the  upper  part  hir  garment  would  have  rent, 
•*  By  chance  (he  let  her  lap  flip  downe,  and  out  \izifonveri  went.** 

RiTSON. 

7  viohts,  dim, 

Butf<weet€r  than  the  lids  of  Juno* s  eyes,']  I  fufpeA  that  our  au- 
thor miftakes  Juno  for  Pallas,  who  was  the  godJefs  of  blue  eyes. 
Sweeter  than  an  eye-lid  is  an  odd  image :  but  perhaps  he  ufes  fnjueet 
in  the  general  fenfe,  for  delightfuh     Johnson. 

It  was  formerly  the  fafhion  to  kifs  the  eyes,  as  a  mark  of  extra- 
ofdinary  tendemefs.  I  have  fomewhere  met  with  an  account  of 
the  firft  reception  one  of  our  kings  gave  to  his  new  queen,  where 
he  is  faid  to  haVe  kiffed  herfayre  eyes.  So,  in  Chaucer's  TroiUts 
audCreJJeide,  v.  1358: 

«•  This  Troilus  full  oft  her  eyin  two 
"  Gan  for  to  kiffc,'*  &c. 
Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  play  of  Timon  of^ Athens,  in  die  pof- 
ieffion  of  Mr.  Strutt  the  engraver : 

•»  O  Juno,  be  not  an^ry  with  thy  Jove, 
*«  But  let  me  kiife  thine  eyes,  my  fwcete  delight."  p.  6.  b. 
The  eyes  of  Juno  were  as  remarkable  as  thofe  of  Pallas. 

■— — i«— i  fi^isn^  TorvMC  *'Hp%  Homer, 
But  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves)  "  we  are  not  told  that  Pallas 
was  the  soddefs  of  blue  tytJids;  befides,  as  Shakfpeare  joins  in  the 
comparilon,  the  breath  of  Cytherea  with  the  eye4ids  of  Juno,  it 
is  evident  that  he  does  not  allude  to  the  colour,  but  to  the  fragrance, 
of  violets."    Steevens. 
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Or  Cytherca's  breath ;  pale  primrofes. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold  • 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  llrength,  a  malady 
Mod  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,''  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 

So,  inMarfton's  Infatiate  Contnte/s,  1613  : 

**  ..        That  eye  was  Juno's, 

**  Thofe  lips  were  hers  that  won  the  golden  ball, 

"  That  virgin  blulh,  Diana's." 
Spenfer,  as  well  as  our  author,  has  attributed  beaaty  to  the  iye4iil: 

'*  Upon  her  eye-lids  many  graces  fate, 

**  Under  the  (hadow  of  her  even  brows.*' 

Faery  ^ueefi,  B.  II.  c.  iiL  ft.  2^0 
Again,  in  his  40th  Somift : 

**  When  on  each  eye- lid  fwcetly  do  appear 

'*  An  hundred  graces,  as  in  (hade  they  fit."    Malomk* 

*  '^^^^fale  primro/es. 

That  die  Uftmarried,  ere  thej  can  behold  &c.]    So,  in  PimljC9g 
or  Ruttne  Red-Cap,  1 609  : 

**  The  pretty  Dazie  (eye  of  day) 
"  The  Prime-Rofe  which  doth  firft  difplay 
"  Her  youthful  colours,  zndifrjf  dies : 
**  Beauty  and  Death  arc  enemies." 
Again,  in  Milton's  Lycidas  : 

"  the  rzihc  primrofe  ihsit /or/aieu  dies." 

Mr.Warton,  in  a  note  on  my  lafl  quotation,  afks  '*  But  why 
does  the  Primrofe  die  unmarried  f  Not  l)ecaufe  it  blooms  and  de« 
cays  before  the  appearance  of  other  flowers ;  as  in  a  ftate  of  foli- 
tude,  and  without  fociety.  Shakfpeare's  reafon,  why  it  dies  wr- 
married,  is  unintelligible,  or  rather  is  fuch  as  I  do  not  wifh  to 
underfland.  The  true  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  grows  in  the  ihade, 
uncherifhed  or  unfeen  by  the  fun,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  love 
with  fome  forts  of  flowers."    Stbbv e x$. 

9 bold  oxlips,"]    Gold  is  the  reading  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer ;  the 

&rmer  editions  have  bold.    Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  certainly  the  true  one.  The  oxlip  has  not  a 
weak  flexible  (lalk  like  the  conxjjlip,  but  eredb  itfelf  boldly  in  the 
face  of  the  fun.  Wallis,  in  his  Hift.  of  Northumberland,  fays,  that  the 
great  oxlip  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  It  fhould  be  confefled, 
however,  that  the  colour  of  the  oxlip  is  taken  notice  of  by  other 
writers.     So,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584  : 

'*  yellow  oxlips  bright  as  burnifa'd gold** 

Sec  Vol.  V.  p.  61,  n.  2.     Stbevens. 
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The  flower-de-luce  being  one !  O,  thefe  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  fweet  friend. 
To  ftrew  him  o'er  and  o'en 

Flo.  Whit  ?  like  i  corfe  ? 

PkR.  No,  like  i  bank,  fbr  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corfe :  or  if, — not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.^     Comci  take  your 

nosers : 
Methinks,  I  play  is  1  have  feen  them  do 
In  Whitfun*  paftorals :  fure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  difpofition. 

Flo.  What  you  do, 

Still  betters  what  is  done.  When  you  fpeak,  fweet, 
rd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  fing, 
rd  have  you  buy  and  fell  io ;  (o  give  alms ; 
Pray  fo ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 
To  fing  them  too :  When  you  do  dance,  I  wifh  you 
A  wave  o'thc  fea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  ftill,  ftill  fo,  and  own 
No  other  fundion :  Each  your  doing,* 
So  fingular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  prefent  deeds. 
That  all  your  ads  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles, 


*  >■  ■    -not  to  be  buried^ 
But  fiuck^  and  ia  mine  arms.']  So,  Marfton*s  Injatiatt  Cwnteft^ 
4613: 

*'  Ifah*  Heigh  ho,  yoa'II  hury  me^  I  fee. 
**  Rob,  In  the  fwan's  down,  and  tomb  thee  in  mj  arms,** 
Again>  in  Periclts,  Prince  of  Tyre ;  1 609  : 

**  O  come,  be  buried 

*'  A  fecond  time  ^within  thefe  arms.'*    Malone, 

I  ■    ■     ^iach  jonr  doing,  &C-]    That  is,  yO«r  manner  in  each 
Gi^  crowns  the  adi    Johnbom* 
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Your  praifes  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true  bloody  which  fairly  peeps  through  it/ 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unftain'd  fhepherd; 
With  wifdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  falfe  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  (kill  to  fear,^  as  I  have  purpofe 
To  put  you  to*t. — But,  come ;  our  dance,  I  pray : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  fo  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

*  "-— ^  but  that  your  joutb^ 

■  And  the  true  blood  'which  fairly  peeps  through  //,]  So,  Marlowe, 
ID  his  Hero  and  Leander  : 

"  Throoeh  whofc  white  (kin,  fofter  than  foandeft  fleep, 
*'  With  damafke  eyes  the  ruby  bkod  doth  prep  " 
The  part  of  the  poem  that  was  written  by  Marlowe^  was  pob« 
liihed,  I  believe,  in  15939  but  Certainly  before  1598,  a  Second 
Part  or  Continuation  of  it  by  H.  Pctowe  having  been  printed  in 
that  year.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  September  1 593, 
and  is  often  quoted  in  a  CoUedlion  of  vcrfes  entitled  England's  Far* 
najfust  printed  in  i6oo«  From  that  colle^on  it  appears,  that 
Marlowe  wrote  only  the  firft  two  Seftiads,  and  about  a  hundred 
lines  of  the  third,  and  that  the  remainder  was  written  by  Chapman, 

MALONt. 
'  /  thiukf  you  have 
As  little  flcill  to  fear ^    To  have  Jkill  to  do  a  thing  was  a  phrafc 
then  in  ufe  equivalent  to  our  to  ha^ve  a  reafou  to  do  a  thing.     The 
Oxford  editor,  ]e;norant  of  this,  alters  it  to : 

As  little  Jkill  in  fear. 
which  has  no  kind  of  fenfe  in  this  place.    W a r b  u r ton. 

I  cannot  approve  of  Warburton's  explanation  of  this  paflage,  or 
believe  that  to  ha^ve  a  Jhill  to  do  a  thing,  ever  meant,  to  have  reafom 
Xo  do  it ;  of  which,  when  he  afferted  it,  he  ought  to  have  produced 
one  example  at  lead. 

The  fears  of  women,  on  fuch  occafions,  are  generally  owing  to 
their  experience.  They  fear,  as  they  bluih,  bccaufe  they  under« 
Hand.  It  is  to  thb  that  Florizel  alludes,  when  he  fays,  that  Perdita 
had  little  Jl ill  to  f ear, — So  Juliet  fays  to  Romeo : 

*'"But  truft  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
*'  Than  thofe  who  have  more  cunning  to  be  llrange." 

M.  Mason. 
You  as  little  knvw  bow  ta  fear  that  I  am  falie,  as,  &c. 

Malone\ 
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Per.  ril  fwcar  for  'em.^ 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettieft  low-born  lafs,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-fward :  nothing  (he  does,  or  feems. 
But  fmacks  of  fomething  greater  than  herfelf  j 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

C#Af.  He  tells  her  fomething. 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out : '  'Good  footh,  (he  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clown.  Come  on,  ftrikcup. 

Dor.    Mopfa   muft   be  your  miftrefs:    marry, 
garlick. 
To  mend  her  kifling  with. — 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time ! 

Clown.  Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  (land  *  upon  our 
manners. — 
Come,  ftrike  up.  .  ,  [Mu/ick. 

^  Pfer.  ril  fivear  for  *em.']  I  fimcy  this  half  line  is  placed  to  a 
wrone  pedbn.    And  that  the  king  begins  his  fpeech  aiide : 
Pol.  rUfwearfor  'em. 

This  is  the  prettieft  &C.     JoH  NSO  N. 
We  Ihould  doubtlefs  read  thus : 
I'll  fwcar  for  one. 
L  e.  I  will  anfwer  or  eneage  for  myfelf.    Some  alteration  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceiTary.     This  feems  the  eaiieft»  and  the  reply  will  then 
be  perfedly  becoming  her  charadcr.     R  i  t  s  o  n  • 
"i  He  tells  her  fomething. 
That  makes  her  blood  look  oxiX  i]    The  meaning  muft  be  this. 
The  prince  tells  her  fomething /i&^/  calls  the  blood  up  into  her  cheeks, 
and  makes  herbli^.     She,  but  a  little  before,  ufes  a  like  exprcffion 
to  defcribe  the  prince's  iincerity : 

And  the  true  blood,  which  fairly  peeps  through  it. 
Do  plainly  gvve you  out  an  unftaind Jhepherd.    Theobald. 
The  old  copy  reads — look  out.    Stbevens. 

• iveftand,  &c.]  That  is,  we  are  now  on  our  behaviour. 

Johnson, 
So,  in  E'very  Man  in  his  Humour,  Mailer  Stephen  fays — 
"  Nay,  we  do  notftand  much  on  our  gentility,  friend." 

Stbbvbns. 
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Hfte  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdejes. 

Pol.  Pray^  good  (hepherd,  what 
Fair  Twain  is  this,  which  dances  with  your  daughter  T 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doriclcsj  and  he  boails 

himfelf^ 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding :  *  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He  looks  like  footh : '  He  fays,  he  loves  my  daugh« 

ter; 
I  think  fo  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  mooft 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  (tand,  and  read. 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  plain^ 
I  thi^nk,  there  is  not  half  a  kifs  t6  choofe. 
Who  loves  another  beft.^ 

<  • 

9 and  be  boafts  himftlf — ^]  The  old  copy  reads— A»^boafti 

bimiUf  >  whidi  cannot^  I  miiik»  be  ri^t.  llie  emendatkm  waa 
made  by  Mr«  Ro«i^   Petlups  Sfaakfpeare  wrote— tf  boafts  himicK 

Malovi. 

•  —  a  tuortfy  feeding :]  I  conceive  feeding  to  be  a  pafture, 
and  a  tvortfy  feeding  to  be  a  trad  of  pafturage  not  inconfidendilc^ 
cot  unworthy  of  my  daughter's  fortune.    Johnson* 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  juft.    So,  in  Dra3rton's  Mw^udfi 
"  Finding  xhtfesding  for  which  he  had  toil'd 
**  To  have  kept  Mt,  by  thefe  vile  cattk  fpoil'd." 
Again,  in  the  fixth  fong  of  the  Pofyolhhn  : 

•*  fo  much  that  do  rely 

**  Upon  their  feedtMgSf  flocks,  and  their  fertility/^ 

*'  A  'Ufonfy  feeding  (fays  Mr,  M.  Mafon)  is  a  tfoiaaUe,  a  ^ttm 
fiantial  one.     Thus  Antonio,  in  T*welfih  Night : 

**  But  were  my  ixjorth,  as  is  my  comcience,  firm, 
**  You  ihould  find  better  dealing." 

Wmb  here  msaxiifortwie  ovfuhftmce^    Stbsvbns. 

J  He  looks  like  footh :]  Sooth  is  truth.  Obfokte.  So,  in  Lyly's 
Woman  in  the  Moon,  i  ^97  : 

**  Thou  doft  oiflcmble,  but  I  mean  good  footh," 

Stsevbns. 
^  Who  loves  another  bejlj\  Surely  wo  ihoold  read-rWho  loves 
fk  other  beft.    M.  Mason« 
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Pot..  She  danccfi  featly. 

Sff£r.  So  (he  docs  ^ny  thing ;  though  I  report  it, 
Thatihould  be  filcnt:  if  young  Ddricies 
Do  light  upon  her,  (he  (hall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  O  mafter^  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlerat 
the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  ta- 
bor and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  Jiot  move 
you :  he  tings  feveral  tunc5»  £ifkr  than  you'll  tell 
money;  he  utters  thera  as  he  had  eaten  ballads, 
and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clown.  He  could  never  come  better:  he  ihaU 
come  in :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  wdl ;  if  it 
be  doleful  matter,  merrilv  fet  down,^  or  a  very 
pleafant  thing  indeed,  ana  fung  lamentably* 

Ser.  Hehathfongs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all 
fizes ;  no  milliner  can  lb  fit  his  cuftomers  wicft 
gloves :  *  he  has  the  prettiefl:  love-fongs  for  maid^ ; 
10  without  bawdry,  which  is  flrange;  with  fuch 
delicate  burdens  of  Mldo*s  ^  and  fadings :  ^  jump  hat 

' doleful  matter^  mtxAyJet  dvwn^  This  &eiD8  .to  lie  anolbcx 

ilroke  aimed  at  the  title-page  of  Prefton's  Camhifu^  **  A  lamentaUe 
Tragedy,  mixed  full  of  pleafant  Mirtb^*'  Sec.    Stbevbns. 

^  — HO  miUher  can  fo  fa\Ai  ctfflamers  amtbflofves  .*]  hx  the  tilDC 
of  our  author,  and  long  afterwards,  the  tcade  of  a  milliner  vai 
carried  on  hy  men.     NUlonjb. 

-i  p/-dtldo's— i   "Wiikahiei//ZAdiU"isthckwr4en4rf 

the  Batchelors  Femfi^  an  ancient  ballad,  and  is  likewiie  xsaUed  |I|| 
^^Mr^ofit.     Stebvens. 

See  alio  Choice  DrolUry,  i6c6,  |x  51  : 
**  A  (lory  ftrange  I  will  yoo  telU 

«<  But  not  fo  ftrMMeas  tnie, 
''  Of  a  woman  that  danc'd  Upon  the  rop^ 
'<  r  And  fo  did  kcff  htiflMUMi  too ; 
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and  thump  her-,  and  where  fome  ftretch-mouth'd 
rafcal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mifchief,  and  break 
a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to 
anfwer,  IVhoop,  do  me  no  barm,  good  man ;  puts  him 
off,  flights  him,  with  H^oop,  do  me  no  harm,  good 
manJ* 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  felFow. 
Clown.  Believe  me,  thou  talkefl:  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ?  * 

"  With  a  dildo,  dildo,  dddo. ' 

"  Witha^A/ff,  dildo^  dec."    Maloke, 

•  '"'-^fadings .']  An  Irifh  danoc  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by- 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Irijb  Ma/que  at  Court. 

** . and  daanlh  z  fading  at  te  wedding." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftlc: 
*•  1  will  have  him.  dance /^i/iir^ ;  fading  is  a  fine  jigg." 

Tyjlwhitt, 
So,  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  by  Shirley,  1633  : 

•*  Bat  under  her  coats  the  bkll  be  found. 

•'  With  a/ii%," 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon 's  97th  epigram : 

"  Sec  yorfyond  motion?  not  the  oldyS/y/W^."   Steevens. 
9  ■■        JVhoof,  do  me  uo  harm^  good  man.']  This  was  the  name  of 
an  old  fbng.     In  the  famous  hiftory  of  Ftyar  Bacon  we  have  a  bal- 
lad to  the  tune  ofg  **  Obi  do  me  no  iarme,  good  man,**     Farmer. 

This  tunc  is  prcferved  in  a  colledion  intitled  **  Ayres,  to  (ing 
and  play  to  the  Lvtc  and  Bafle  VioU.  with  Pauins,  Galliards,  Al- 
maines,  and  Corantos,  for  the  Lyra  Violl.  By  William  Corbine :" 

1610.   foL      RiTSOK. 

*  -^'^-^^  unbraided  nvares  F]  Surely  we  muft  read  braided,  for  fuch 
are  all  the  fwares  mentioned  in  the  anfwer.    Joh  nsok. 

I  believe  by  unbraided  ivares,  the  Clown  means,  has  he  any 
thine  bcfidcs  laces  which  are  braided,  and  are  the  principal  com- 
modity fold  by  ballad-finging  pedlers^  Yes,  replies  the  fervant, 
he  has  ribands,  &c.  which  are  tnings  not  braided,  but  ivoven.  The 
drift  of  the  Clown *s  qucftion,  is  either  to  know  whether  Autolycns 
has  any  thing  better  than  is  commonly  fold  by  fuch  vagrants;  any 
thin^  worthy  to  be  prefented  to  his  miftrefs :  or,  as  probably,  by 
encjuiring  for  fometning  whichpedlars  ufually  have  not,  to  efcape 
laying  out  his  money  at  all.  Tne  following  paffage  in  Any  Thing 
for  a  juiet  Life,  however^  leads  mc  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  here  fom« 
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Ser.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'the 
rainbow;  points,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in 
Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,*  though  they  come 
to  him  by  the  grofs ;  inkles,  caddifTes,^  cambricks, 
lawns :  why,  he  lings  them  over,  'as  they  were  gods 
or  goddefles;  you  would  think,  a  fmock  were  a 
fhe-angel;  he  fo  chants  to  the  fleeve-hand,  and 
the  work  about  the  fquare  on't.* 

allafion  which  I  cannot  explain:  ** She  fays  that  you  fent 

ware  which  is  not  warrahtaole,  braided  ware,  and  that  you  give 
not  London  mcafurc."    Sti evens. 

Uttbraided  tvares  m^Y  he  wares  of  the  beft  mannfafture.  Braid 
in  Shakfpcare's  All's  Well,  Sec.  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii.  fignifies  deceitful. 
Braided  in  Bailey's  Di^.  means  faded^  or  having  loft  its  colour; 
and  why  then  may  not  nnbraided  ivaoovt  whatever  is  undamaged,  or 
what  is  of  the  better  fort  ?  Several  old  ftatutes  forbid  the  importation 
of  ribands,  laces,  &c.  as  ''  falfelyand  deceitfully  wrought." 

TOLLET. 

Probably  unhraided  wares  means,  **  wares  not  ornamented  nnith 
braid.**     M.  Mason. 

The  clown  is  perhaps  inquiring  not  for  fomething  better  than 
common,  but  for  fmooth  ana  plain  goods.  Has  he  any  plain  wares, 
not  twifted  into  braids  ?  Ribands,  cambricks,  tod  lawns,  all  an« 
fwer  to  this  defcription.    M a  Lo  n  e. 

*  points,  more  than  all  the  laujyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly 

handle,]  The  points  that  atford  Autolycus  a  fubjed  for  this  quibble, 
were  laces  with  metal  tags  to  them.     Jiguilettes,  Fr.     Malone. 

'  caddijfes^  I  do  notexaftly  know  what  r^^^^x  are.  In 

Shirley's  Witty  Fair  One,  1633,  one  of  the  charadkrs  fays : 
"  I  will  have  eight  velvet  pages,  and  fix  footmen  in  caddis.** 

In  The  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  I  have  fuppofed  caddis  to  be 
ferret.  Perhaps  hy  fix  footmen  in  caddis,  is  meant  fix  footmen  with 
their  liveries  laced  with  fuch  a  kind  of  worfted  ftuff.  As  this 
worftcd  lace  was  particoloured,  it  might  have  received  its  title  from 
cadeffe,  the  ancient  name  for  a  da*w.     Steevens. 

Caddis  is,  I  believe,  a  narrow  worded  galloon.  I  remember 
V^h^n  very  young  to  have  heard  it  enumerated  by  a  pedler  amon^ 
the  articles  of  his  pack.  There  is  a  very  narrow  flight  fergeof  this 
name  now  made  in  France.     Inkle  is  a  kind  of  tape  alfo. 

Malonb. 

^  the  Jlee*ve-h?Jidi,  and  the  tmrk  about  the  fquare  ontJ\  Sir 

Thomas  Hanmer  reads — ^c^wt-band^    Johnson, 
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Cloutn.   Pr'ythcc,  bring  him  in;  and  IcC  him 
approach  finging. 

Per.  Forewarn  him^  that  he  ufe  no  (currilout 
words  in  his  tunes. 

Clows.  You  have  of  thefe pedlers,  that  have  more 
in  'em  than  you'd  think^  filler. 

Per.  Ay^  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 


The  old  reading  Is  rifi;ht,  or  we  moft  alter  fome  pafiagei  in  other 
anthers.  The  word  fiervt-barnds  occars  in  Leland's  Colleaamia^- 
1770,  Vol.  IV.  p.  323  :  **  A  furcoat  [of  crimfon  velvet]  furred 
with  mynever  pure,  the  coller»  fkirts»  and  JUe^ue-bandt  gamifhed 
with  ribhons  of  gold."  So,  in  Cotgrave's  Did.  '<  P^guft  ii  la 
tbem/e."  is  EngUflied  **  the  wriilband>  or  gathering  at  thtflervt^ 
handoiz,  (hirt."  Again,  in  Leland's  CclUaauta^  VoL  IV.  p.  293. 
king  James's  **  (hurt  wasbrodod  with  thred  of  gold,"  and  in  p.  341, 
the  word  JUe^'t'band  occurs,  and  fcems  to  fignify  the  cu£&  of  a 
(nrcoat,  as  here  it  may  mean  the  cuffs  of  a  Imock.  I  conceive, 
that  the  'work  about  the /quart  9ni^  figniiies  the  work  or  embroidery 
about  the  bofom  part  of  a  ihift,  which  might  then  have  been  of  a 
Iquare  form,  or  might  have  a  fquare  tucker,  as  Anne  Bolen  and 

Jane  Seymour  have  in  Houbraken's  engravings  of  the  heads  of 
luflrious  perfons.     So,  in  Fairfax's  tranjQation  oiTaffb,  B.  XIL 
ft.  64: 

**  Between  her  breafts  the  cruel  weapon  rives, 
**  Her  curious y^jKtfr^,  embols'd  with  fwelling  gold." 
I  fhonld  have  taken  ^tfyuare  for  a  gorget  or  ftomacher,  but  for 
thispafiageinShakipeare.    Tollet. 

The  following  paiTage  in  John  Grangers  Gariem^  ^Sll*  ™^y 
likewife  tend  to  the  fupport  c^  the  ancient  reading — HtcYt-haudm 
In  a  poem  called  The  Paynting  of  a  Curtixan,  he  fays : 

**  Their  fmockes  are  all  bewrougfat  about  the  nccke  and 

bande^*'    Stbevens. 

The  word  JUeve-hand  is  likewife  ufed  by  P.  Holland,  in  his 

Tranflation  of  Suetonius,  1606,  P.  19:  ** — in  hb  apparel  he  was 

noted  for  fingularity,  as  who  ufed  to  goe  in  his  fenatour's  purple 

tudded  robe,  trimmed  with  a  jagge  or  frindge  at  Utit  Jieeve-haud.** 

Malowe^ 
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Enter  A utolyc us,  finging^ 

Lawn^  as  white  as  driven /now ; 

Cyprus,  Hack  as  e*er  was  crow ; 

Gloves,  asfweet  as  damajk  rofes; 

Majks  for  faces,  and  for  nofes ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace^aniber,^ 

Perfume  for  a  lady^s  chamber: 

Golden  ^uqifs,  andftomacbers. 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 

Pins,  and  poking^fticks  offteel^ 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel: 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come\  come  buy,  come  buy^ 

Buy,  lads,  or  elfeyour  lajfes  cry: 

Come,  buy,  &c. 


^  -^^-^  necklace-amber ^'\  Piacc  only  a  coittma  after  «»r^^«  **  Ao- 
tolycas  is  puffing  his  female  waxes,  and  lays  that  he  has  got  among 
his  other  rare  articles  for  ladies,  fbme  necklace-amher^  an  amber  <3* 
which  necklaces  are  made,  commonly  called  bead-amber,  fit  to 
perfume  -d.  lady's  chamber.  So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Skrenjt^,  AA IV. 
Ic.  iii.  Petruchio  mentions,  amber-bracelets,  beads,"  &c.  Miltoa 
Alludes  to  the  fragrance  of  amber.  Sec  Sams.  Agon.  v.  720: 
"  An  amber  fcent  of  odoroos  perfume, 
**  Her  harbinger,"    T.  Warton. 

* pokif/g'Jiicks  of  Peel  A  Thefe  poking  fiicks  were  heated  in 

the  fire,  and  made  ufe  of  to  adjuft  the  plaits  of  raffs.  In  Marftpn's 
MakonUnt^  1604,  is  the  following  inftance: — ^ — **  There  isfuch  * 
a  deale  of  pinning  thefe  ruffes,  w&n  tiie  fine  clean  fall  ;s  worth 
them  all :"  and,  again,  "  if  you  (bould  chance  to  take  a  nap  in  an 
afternoon,  your  falling  band  requires  no  fokiftg-ftick  to  recover  his 
form,"  (^f.  Again,  in  Nliddleton's  comedy  of  Blurt  Mafter  CMftable, 
1602 :  *^  Your  raff  mull  ftand  in  print;  and  for  that  purpofe  get 
fokiftr-Jiicks  with  fair  long  handles,  Icfl  they  fcorch  your  hands.'' 

Thefe  fokiftg-fticks  are  feveral  times  mentioned  in  Heywood's  If 
you  knonx)  not  me  you  kno^  Nobody,  1635,  fecond  part ;  and  in  tbs 
Torkflfire  Tragedy 9  1619,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Shakfpeare. 
In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  July  i  J90,  was  entered 
'*  A  bailat  entitled  Blewe  Starche  and  PJuag-ftich.  Allowed  oader 
the  hand  of  the  Bilhop  of  Londoxw'' 
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Clown.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopfa^  thou 
fliould'ft  take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  enthralled 
as  I  am,  it  will  alfo  be  the  bondage  of  certain 
ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promifed  them  againfl:  the  feaft;  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promifed  you  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promifed  you : 
may  be,  he  has  paid  you  more ;  which  will  {hame 
you  to  give  him  again. 

Clown.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ? 
will  they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  (hould 
bear  their  faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when 
you  are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,''  to  whiftle  off 
thefe  fecrets ;  but  you  muft  be  tittle-tattling  before 
all  our  guefts?  'Tis  well  they  are  whifpering: 
Clamour  your  tongues,*  and  not  a  word  more. 

Stowe  informs  us,  that  "  about  the  (ixteenth  yeare  of  the  queene 
[Elizabeth]  began  the  makine  of  fteele  foking-fticks,  and  until!  that 
time  all  lawndrefles  ufed  fetnng  ilickes  made  of  wood  or  bone." 
See  Vol,  IV.  p.  486.     Steevens. 

7 kiln-Ao/<r,]  The  month  of  the  oven.     The  word  is  fpelt 

in  the  old  copy  i///.hole,  and  I  (hould  have  fuppofed  it  an  intenti- 
onal blunder,  but  that  Mrs.  Ford  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or 
defircs  Falftaff  to  '*  creep  into  the  kiln-hole -"  and  there  the  fame 
fidfe  fpeUing  is  found.  Mrs.  Ford  was  cer^inly  not  intended  for 
a  blunderer.    Malone. 

Kilu-boU  is  the  place  into  which  coals  are  put  under  a  ftove,  a 
copper,  or  a  kiln  in  which  lime,  &c.  are  to  be  dried  or  burned* 
To  watch  the  kiln-hole^  otftoking-hole^  is  part  of  the  office  of  female 
fervants  in  farm-houfes.  Kiln,  at  lead  in  England,  is  not  a  fyno* 
nyme  to^'/i7.    Steevens. 

• Clamour  ^Mfr  tongues^  The  phrafe  is  taken  from  ringing. 

When  bells  are  at  the  height,  in  order  to  ceafe  them,  the  repetition 
of  the  (Irokcs  becomes  much  <^uicker  than  before ;  this  is  called 
ilamourittg  them^     The  alluiioD  M  humourous.     Warbui^to^« 
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Mop.  I  have  done.     Come,  you  promifed  me  a 
tawdry  lace,  and  a  pair  of  fweet  gloves.^ 


The  word  c/amour,  when  applied  to  bells,  does  not  fienify  in 
Shakfpeare  a  ceafing,  but  a  continued  ringing.  Thos  ufed  m  Much 
ado  about  Nothing,  Ad  V.  fc.  ii  : 

Ben.  **  If  a  man  Jo  not  ereS  in  this  age  his  dvn  tomb  e'er  he 

ekes^  he  Jball  Ihve  no  longer  in  monument,  than  the  bell  rings  and  the 
^vidonAJ  nveefs. 

Beat.  •*  Andhvw  long  is  that,  think  you  f 

Ben.  **  ^efiionf  ijjhy  an  hour  in  clamour,  and  a  quarter  in. 
rheum,"    Grey. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  Gi've  one  grand  peal,  and  then  haife  done» 
**  A  good  Clam"  (as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Nichols)  in  fomc  villages 
is  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  fienifying  a  grand  peal  of  all  the  bells  at  once* 
I  fufped  that  Dr.  Warburton's  is  a  mert  gratis  di8um. 

In  a  note  on  Othello,  Dr.  Johnfon  f^s,  that  "  to  clam  a  bell  is 
to  cover  the  clapper  with  felt,  which  drowns  the  blow,  and  hinders 
the  found."  It  this  be  fo,  it  affords  an  eafy  interpretation  of  the 
paflage  before  us.    Malone. 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  fenfe,  the  difputed  phrafe  may  anfwer 
to  the  modern  one  oi-^ringing  a  dumb  peal,  i.  c.  with  muffled  bells. 

Stbevbns. 
9  you  promifed  me  a  tawdry  lace,]    bawdry  lace  is  thus  de- 

scribed in  Skinner,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Hen(hawe :  •*  Tawdrie  lace, 
aftrigroenta,  timbriae,  feu  fafciolae,  emtae  Nundinis  Sae.  Etheldredx 
celebratis :    Ut  refte  monet  Doc.  Thomas  Henfliawe."     Etymol. 
in  voce»     We  find  it  in  Spenfer's  Paftorals,  Aprill : 
"  And  gird  in  your  waft, 

•*  For  more  finenefle,  with  a  taivdrie  lace"    T.  Warton. 
So,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jack  StrauD,  a  comedy,  i  ^^93  : 
**  Will  you  in  faith,  and  Til  give  you  a  tawodrie  lace." 
Tom,  the  miller,  offers  this  prefent  to  the  queen,  if  Ihe  will 
procure  his  pardon. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  thefe  taiudvy  laces  were 
not  the  ftrings  with  which  the  ladies  faften  their  fta}'s,  but  were 
worn  about  their  heads,  and  their  waifts.     So,  in  Hhe  Four  P's. ', 
1569: 

«  Brooches  and  rings,  and  all  manner  of  beads, 
*«  Laces  round  and  fiat  for  nvomen^s  heads,** 

Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  fong  the  fecond : 

«*  Of  which  the  Naides  and  the  blew  Nereides  make 
••  Them  taivdries  for  their  iiecks." 
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Cloh'K.  Have  I  not  cold  thee,  how  I  wascozen'd 
by  the  way,  and  loft  all  my  money  ? 

Jut.  And,  indeed,  fir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad  ; 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clowk.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  (halt  lofe  no- 
thing here. 

Aur.  I  hope  fo,  fir ;  for  I  have  about  me  manjr 
parcels  of  charge. 


In  a  marginal  note  it  is  obfcrved  that  tanudria  are  a  kind  of 
necklacei  worn  by  coantry  wenclies. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  fong : 

«<  , not  the  fmalieft  beck, 

"  But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  taiuiriei  for  her  neck." 

STEEyms. 

f 4i  pair  »f /ivett  glowsJ]    Sweet,  or  perfamed  gloves,  are 

frequently  mentioned  by  Shakfpeare,  and  were  very  faimonable  ia 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  long  afterwards.    Thus  Aotolycus,  in 
the  fong  jiift  preceding  this  paiiage,  offers  to  fale : 
*'  Gloves  asj'vi^et  as  damajk  ro/es,** 

Stowe*s  Coutinuaior^  Edmund  Howes,  informs  us,  that  the  Ene:- 
liih  could  not  *'  make  any  coftly  wa(h  or  perfume,  imiil  about  me 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  ol  the  queeae  [Elizabeth*]  the  rifht  ho- 
nourable Edward  Vere  earle  of  Oxford  came  from  Itaty*  and 
brought  with  him  gloves,  fweet  bagges,  a  perfumed  leather  jeikin, 
and  other  pleafant  thinges :  and  that  yeare  the  queene  had  a  payns 
of  perfumed  glomes  trimmed  onlie  with  foure  tuftes,  or  rofes,  of 
cuUered  filke.  The  queene  took  fuch  pleafure  in  thofe  gloves,  that 
(hee  was  pidured  with  thofe  gloves  upon  her  hands :  and  for  many 
yecrs  after  it  was  called  the  trie  of  Oxfordes  perfumed'  Stowe's 
Annals  by  Howes,  edit.  1614,  p.  868.  col.  2. 

In  the  computus  of  the  burfars  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  for 
the  year  1631,  the  following  article  occurs:  **  Solut. pn  fumsgan^ 
dis  chirothecis."  Gloves  makes  a  conibint  and  confiderable  article 
of  expence  in  the  earlier  accompt-books  of  the  college  here  men- 
tioned ;  and  without  doubt  in  thofe  of  many  other  focieties.  TTicy 
were  annually  given  (a  cuftom  ilill  fubfifting)  to  the  college-tenants, 
and  often  pre&nted  to  guefls  of  diftinAion.  But  it  appears  (at 
leaft,  from  accompts  of  the  faid  college  in  preceding  years)  that  the 
pradicc  of  perfuming  gloves  for  this  purpofc  was  &Uen  into  difufe 
loon  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft.    T,  WARTOii. 
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Clow}^.  What  haft  here ?  ballads? 

Mop.  Ftzy  now,  buy  fome :  I  love  a  ballad  ift 
print,  a*-lifc ;  *  for  then  we  are  fure  they  are  true. 

jtvr.  Here's  one,  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  How 
Ik  ufurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  mo- 
ney-bags at  a  burden ;  and  how  fhe  long*d  to  eat 
adders*  heads,  and  toads  carbonado'd. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

jtur.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Blefs  me  from  marrying  a  ufurer ! 

Aur.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mif- 
trefs  Taleporter ;  and  five  or  fix  honeft  wives'  that 
were  prefent :  Why  ftiould  I  carry  lies  abroad  ?  * 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it* 
Clown.  Come  on,  lay  it  by :  And  let's  firft  fee 
more  ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

>  /  love  a  ballad  lu  print,  a'-life ;]  Theobald  reads,  a»  it  fMf 

been  hitherto  printed, or  a  life*    The  text,  however,  is  right ; 

only  it  (hould    be  printed   thus ;         a*4ife*    So,  it  is  in  fieo 
Jonfon : 

*«  ihow  lovft  a'Jjft 

••  Their  perfum*dja^(gnient," 
It  is  the  abbreviation,  I  iuppofe,  of— ^  life\  as  m*^m9rk  is,  of 
gtiDork.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  reftoration  is  certainly  proper.  So,  in  Tie  Ifle  of  GMs 
m6o6  :  '*  Now  in  eood  deed  I  love  them  a'-/^  too."  Again,  in  a 
Trici  to  catch  the  Old  One,  1 6i  o :  "  I  love  that  fport  a' -life,  i'faith." 
A'Ufi  is  the  reading  of  the  ekml  copies  of  The  Wmter^s  Tale,  vis* 
to\.  1623,  and  1632.    Ste EVENS. 

S  — Wbyjbould I  carry  liet  abroad?']  Perhaps  Shakfpcare  itmcm- 
beied  the  following  lines,  which  are  found  in  Golding'»  Tranfla- 
lion  of  Ovid,  i  C87,  in  the  fame  page  in  which  he  read  the  ftorj 
of  Bancis  and  Philemon,  to  which  he  has  alluded  in  Much  ado  aboit 
Hoibiag.    They  conclude  the  tale : 

**  Thefe  things  did  ancient  men  report  of  credito  if«ry 

good, 
•♦  Fcrnuhy,  there  *was  no  caufe  that  thejfiouUlU.  As  I.the2^ 
fto«d,"&c.     Malohe. 
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Aur.  Here's  another  ballad.  Of  a  filh/  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coaft,  on  Wcdnefday  the  fourfcorc 
pf  April,  forty  thoufand  fathom  above  water,  and 
fung  this  ballad  againft  the  hard  hearts  of  maids: 
it  was  thought,  (he  was  a  woman,  and  was  turn'd 
into  a  cold  fifh,  for  fhe  would  not  exchange  flelh  ♦ 
with  one  that  lov'd  her:  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful^ 
and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aur.  Five  juftices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnefles, 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Cloivs.  Lay  it  by  too :  Another. 

AuT.  This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty 
one. 

Mop.  Let's  have  fome  merry  ones. 

AuT.  Why,  this  is  a  pafling  merry  one ;  and  goes 
to  the  tune  of.  Two  maids  ivooing  a  man:  there's 
fcarce  a  maid  weftward,  but  fhe  fings  it;  'tis  in 
reqiieft,  I  can  tell  you. 

'  a  ballad^  Of  afijh^  ^c]  Perhaps  in  later  times  profe  has 

obtained  a  triumph  over  poetry,  though  in  one  of  its  meanefl  depart* 
ments ;  for  all  dying  fpeeches,  confeffions,  narratives  of  murders, 
executions,  &c.  feem  anciently  to  have  been  written  in  verfc. 
Whoever  was  hanged  or  burnt,  a  merry,  or  a  lamentable  ballad 
(for  both  epithets  are  occafionally  beftowed  on  theie  compofitions,) 
was  immediately  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Company  of  Stationers. 

Thus,  in  a  fubicqucnt  fcene  of  thb  play : **  Such  a  deal  of 

wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  baHad-makers  cannot 
be  able  to  exprefs  it."    Stb  e v  e  ns. 

•-^Ofa  fifh,  that  appeared  upon  the  r«^,— 1/  *was  thought ^  fie  nvas 
a  woman,]  In  1 604  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers* 
Company,  **  A  ftrange  reporte  of  a  monftrousyg^  that  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  fwoman^  from  her  waift  upward,  feene  in  the  fea." 
To  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  Shakipeare  alludes.     Malonb* 

See  TheTempeft,  Vol.  III.  p.  77,  n.  3.     Steevens. 

-♦  iox  Jhe  <would  not  exchange  flejh '^—'\  i.e.  becaufe,  RstD* 

So,  in  Othello:  "  Haply,  fir  I  am  black."    Malone. 
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Mop.  We  can  both  ling  it ;  if  thou'lt  bear  a  part, 
thou  (halt  hear ;  *tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago. 

jtur.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  muft  know,  'tis. 
my  occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 


SONG. 

A.  Get  you  hence,  for  I  muft  go  % 
IVbere,  it  fits  not  you  to  know. 

D.  IVbitber?  M.  O,  whither  ?  D.  JVbitberf 
M.  //  becomes  thy  oath  full  well^ 
7hou  to  me  thyfecrets  tell: 

D.  Me  too,  let  me  go  thither. 

M.  Or  thou  go* ft  to  the  grange,  or  milt: 
D.  If  to  either,  thou  doft  ill. 

A.  Neither.     D.  What,  neither?  A.  Neither. 
D.  Thou  haft /worn  my  love  to  be ; 
M.  Thou  haftfworn  it  more  to  me : 

Then,  whither go^ft ?  fay,  whither? 

Clown.  We'll  have  this  fong  out  anon  by  our- 
fclves :  My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  fad  ' 
talk,  and  we'll  not  trouble  them :  Come,  bring  a- 
way  thy  pack  after  me.  Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you 
both  : — Pedler,  let's  have  the  firft  choice. — Follow 
me,  girls. 


i  fad-^  Yoxferioms.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Much  ado  about  mthing ;-— **  hand  in  hand,  in  fad  con* 
ferencc."    Stekvens. 
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Av^.  And  you  Ihall  pay  mtcU  for  'cm.      [4^* 

iVillyou  buy  any  tap€f 

Or  lace  for  your  cape^ 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear^a  ? 

Anyjilky  any  thread. 

Any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  new' ft,  andfinft,  finftwear^a? 

Come  to  the  pedleri 

Money's  a  tnedler, 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  tvare-a.^ 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Autolycus,  Dorcas^  and 

MOPSA.J 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mafter,  there  is  three  carters,  three  (hep- 
herds,  three  neat-herds,  three  fwine-herds,'that  have 

*  Th^t  doth  utter  qU  mens  nx!are*aS\  To  utteu  To  briHg  m/j 
^t  product.    Johnson. 

To  vttervi  a  legal  phrafe  often  made  nfe  of  in  Hiw  proceeding^ 
and  a^  of  Parliament »  and  dgnifics  to  vend  by  retail*  From  many 
inftances  I  ihall  fele^l  the  firll  which  occurs.  Stat,  z  i  Jac.  I.  c.  3« 
declares  that  the  proviiions  therein  contained  fhiill  not  prejudice 
certain  letters  patent  or  commiifion  granted  to  a  corporation 
*'  concerning  the  licenfing  of  the  keeping  of  any  tavern  of  taverns^ 
Mf  ieUin?,  nutnngy  or  retailing  of  wines  to  be  drunk  or  fpent  in 
tlie  mannon-houfe  of  the  party  fo  felling  or  utttriHg  the  fame." 

RKin« 

SecMinlhcu'sDiCT.  1617  :  **  An/^/^r^/ffCi-,  or  fale."MALON£» 

^  Mafter^  there  are  three  Q^JtCTS^  three  Jbcf  herds ^  three  neat-herds^ 
and  three  fwine-herds,'\  Thus  all  the  printed  copies  hitherto.  Now, 
in  two  fpeeches  after  this,  thefe  arc  called  fiur  threes  of  herdfmeni 
But  could  the  r/zr/rr/  properly  be  z^<t^  herdfmenf  At  Icaft,  they 
have  not  the  final  A- liable,  herd^  in  their  names;  which,  I  believe, 
Shakfpeare  intended  all  the  four  threes  (hould  have.  I  therefore 
{uefs  ne  wrote : — = — Majler^  there  are  three  goat-herds,  l^c.  And 
o,  I  think,  we  take  in  the/c«r  fpccies  of  cattle  ufually  tended  by 
herd/men^     Theobald. 


I 
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made  themfclves  all  men  of  hair ; '  they  call  them- 

*  all  men  of  hau'\\    Men  of  hair ^  arc  hairy  men^  oxfatyrs* 

A  dance  of  fatyrs  was  no  unufual  entertainment  in  the  middle  ages. 
At  a  great  feflival  celebrated  in  France,  the  king  and  ibme  of  the 
nobles  perfonated  latvrs  drefled  in  clofe  habits^  tufted  or  (bagged 
all  over,  to  imitate  nair.  They  began  a  wild  dance^  and  in  the 
tamolt  of  their  merriment  one  of  them  went  too  near  a  candle  and 
(et  fire  to  his  fatyr's  garb,  the  flame  ran  inflantly  over  the  loofe 
tofts,  and  fpread  itfclt  to  the  drefs  of  thofe  that  were  next  him ; 
a  great  number  of  the  dancers  were  cruelly  fcorched,  being  neither 
sUSlc  to  throw  off*  their  coats  nor  extinguiih  them.  The  king  had  fet 
bimfelf  in  the  lap  of  the  datchefs  of  Burgundy,  who  threw  ner  robe 
over  him  and  faved  him*    Job  k sour. 

Mel'uiVs  Memoirs ,  p*  15a,  edit.  175;*  bear  additional  teftimony 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  fpecies  of  mummery  : 

••  During  their  abode  [that  of  the  embanadors  who  aflembled  to 
congratulate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  birth  of  her  fon]  at  Stir- 
ling, there  was  dailybanqueting,  dancing,  and  triumph*  And  at 
the  principal  banquet  there  fell  out  a  great  grodge  amone  the  Eng- 
lifhmen :  For  a  Frenchman  called  fiaman  devifed  a  number  of  men 
formed  like/7/yr/,  with  long  tails,  and  whips  in  their  hands,  run-* 
nsng  before  the  meat,  which  was  brought  through  the  great  hall 
upon  a  machine  or  eneinCy  marching  as  appeared  alone,  with  mufi'* 
cians  clothed  like  maids,  finging,  and  plft3ring  upon  ail  forts  of  in* 
ftruQients.  But  t\it  fatyrs  were  not  content  only  to  make  way  of 
room,  but  put  their  hands  behind  them  to  their  tails,  which  thtf 
wagged  with  their  hands  in  fnch  fort,  as  the  EngUfhmen  fappofed 
it  bui  been  devifed  and  done  in  derifion  of  them;  weakly  appre« 
bending  that  which  thejr  (hould  not  have  appeared  to  onderftand* 
For  Mr.  Hatton,  Mr.  Lignilh  and  the  moft  part  of  the  gentlemen 
defired  to  fup  before  the  oueen  and  great  banquet,  that  roey  might 
fee  the  better  the  order  and  ceremonies  of  the  triumph :  but  fo  foon 
as  they  perceived  the  fafyrs  wagging  thdr  tails,  they  all  fat  down 
upon  the  bare  floor  behind  the  back  of  the  table,  that  they  might 
not  fee  themfelves  derided,  as  they  thought.  Mr.  Hatton  faid  unto 
me,  if  it  were  not  in  the  queen's  prefence,  he  would  put  a  dagger  to 
the  heart  of  that  French  knave  Baftian,  who  he  alledged  had  done 
it  out  of  defpight  that  the  queen  made  more  of  them  than  of  the 
Frenchmen.  *  *     Reed. 

The  following  copy  of  an  illumination  in  a  fine  Mf.  of  Froiflart's 
Chronicle  prcferved  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  will  fcrve  to  illuftrate 
Dr.  Johnfon's  note,  and  to  convey  fome  idea,  not  only  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  hairy  men  were  habited,  but  alfo  of  the  rude 
fimplicity  of  an  ancient  Ball-room  and  Mafquerade.  See  the  ftory 
at  large  in  Froiflart,  B.  IV.  chap.  lii.  edit.  iccq.     Douca. 
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fclves  faltiers :  •  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the 
wenches  fay  is  a  gallimaufry  ^  of  gambols,  becaufe 
they  are  not  in't ;  but  they  themfel vcs  areo'the  mind, 
(if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  fome,  that  know  little  but 
bowling/}  it  will  pleafe  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away!  we'll  none  on't;  here  has  been 
too  much  homely  foolery  already : — I  know,  fir, 
we  weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  thofe  that  refrefli  us :  Pray,  let's 
fee  thefe  four  threes  of  herdfmen. 

Ser.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report, 
fir,  hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worft 
of  the  three,  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by 
the  fquire.' 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating ;  fince  thcfe  good  men 
are  pleafed,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly  now.  ^ 

Ser.  Why,  they  ftay  at  door,  fir.  [Exit. 


• thev  call  tbemfelifes  faltiers:]    He  means  Satyrs.     Their 

drefs  was  pernaps  made  of  goat's  (kin.  Cervantes  mentioiis  in  the 
preface  to  his  plays  that  in  the  time  of  an  early  Spamfh  writer^ 
Lope  de  Rueda,  "  all  the  famiture  and  utenfils  of  the  a^it  coo- 
iifted  of  four  fhepherds'  jeikins,  made  of  the  ikint  of  (heqp  with  the 
wool  on^  and  adorned  with  gilt  leather  trimming :  four  beardii  and 
periwi^^  and  four  paftoral  crooks ; — little  more  or  lefs."  Proba- 
oly  a  umilar  (hepheni's  jeikin  was  ufed  in  our  author's  theatre. 

Malonb. 

9 gallimaufry ]  Cockeram,  in  his  DiBionark  of  bard 

•words,  1 2 mo.  1622,  fays«  z.  gallimaufry  is  *'  a  confufed  heape  of 
things  together."    Steevens. 

**  bcrjulingyl    Bowlings   I  believe,  is  here  a  term  for  a 

dance  of  fmooth  motion,  without  great  exertion  of  agility. 

Johnson. 

The  allufion  is  not  to  a  fmooth  dance,  as  Johnfon  fuppofes,  bat 
to  the  fmoothnefs  of  a  bowling  green.     M.  Mason. 

I  by  the  fquire.]  i.  e.  by  the  foot-rule:  Efquierre,  Fr. 

ScelwA  Labours  Loftt  Vol.  V.  p.  344,  n.  9.     Malostb. 

La 
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Re-enter  Servant,  wiib  twelve  rufticks  habited  like 
Satyrs.     Tbey  dance,  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol.  O,  father,  jon'VL  know  more  of  that  here- 
after.*— 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone? — 'Tis  time  to  part  them. — 
He's  fimple,  and  tells  much.  [Afide.y—Wo^  now, 

fair  Ihepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  fomething,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  fcafting.  Sooth,  when  I  was  young. 
And  handed  love,  as  yon  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  (he  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ranfack'd 
The  pedler*s  filken  treafury,  and  have  poured  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go. 
And  nothing  marted  with  him :  If  your  lais 
InteipretatioA  (hould  abufc ;  and  call  this, 
J[our  lack  of  love,  or  bounty ;  you  were  ftraited  * 
For  a  reply,  at  lead,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  fir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  fuch  trifles  as  thefe  are : 
Hie  gifts,  ihe  looks  from  me,  are  pack'd  and  lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already. 
But  not  delivered. — ^O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  fir,  who,  it  ihould  feem,* 
Hath  fometime  lov'd :  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand, 

•  PoL  O,  father^  you* II  knonv  more  of  that  hereafter,']  This  is 
replied  by  the  king  in  anfwer  to  the  ftiepherd's  faying,  Jince  thefi 
good  men  are  pleajed.    Warburton. 

The  dance  which  has  intervened  would  take  up  too  much  time 
to  preferve  any  connexion  between  the  two  fpeeches.  The  line 
Axricen  by  the  king  feems  to  be  in  reply  to  ibme  unexprefled  queftioa 
Bom  the  old  (hepberd.     Ritson, 

This  is  an  anlwer  to  fomething  which  the  Shepherd  is  fuppofed 
to  have  faid  to  Polixenes  during  the  dance.     M.  Mason. 

'  ftraited — ]  i.e.  put  to  difficulties.     Steevens. 

*  -; — who,  itjhouldfeem^l  Old  Copy — n^bom.  Corrcded  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma lo  n  b. 
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As  foft  su  dove's  down«  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  toothy  or  the  fann'd  Tnow/ 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blafts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 
How  prettily  the  young  fwain  feems  to  wafti 
The  hand,  was  faif  before ! — ^I  have  put  you  out :— • 
But,  to  your  proteftation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profefs. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witnefs  to't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo^  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all ; 
That, — were  I  crown'd  the  moft  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  moft  worthy ;  were  I  the  faireft  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  fwerve ;  had  force>  and  know- 
ledge, %» 
More  than  was  ever  man's, — I  would  not  prize  them. 
Without  her  love :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them^  to  her  ftrvice. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  ofGnr^d. 

Cam.  This  fiiows  a  found  affedioo. 
Shep.  But,  my  daughter^ 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  fpeak 

So  well,  nothing  fo  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 


'Or  the  fanni  fium^    So»   in  A  Midfummir  Hiff^t 


Dream  : 

**  That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taunis'  fnow, 
**  Fanned  by  the  eaftern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow, 
»«  When  thou  hold'ft  up  thy  hand/*    Steevens. 
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Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain ; 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  Ihall  bear  witnefs  to't : 
I  give  nny  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  muft  be 

I*the  virtue  of  your  daughter:  one  being  dead^ 
I  fhall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder :  But,  come  on, 
Contrad  us  *fore  thefe  witnefles. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

PoLs  Soft,  fwain,  a  while,  'bcfeech  you ; 

Have  you  a  father? 

Flo.  I  have :  But  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this? 
'^  Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  fhall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  fon,  a  guefl 
That  bed  becomes  the  table.  Pray  you,  once  more ; 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reafonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  flupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums  ?  *  Can  he  fpeak  ? 

hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  difpute  his  own  eftate  ?  ^ 

*.  — .fl///fwr^  rheums  ^]  Rowe  has  tranfplanted  this  phrafc  into 
his  Jatte  Shore,  Ad  II.  fc.  i. 

'*  when  altering  rheums 

•«  Hare  flain'd  the  luftre  of  thy  ftarry  eyes,*' 

Steevens. 

'  di/fttte  his  onjun  eftate  /*]  Perhaps  for  di/pute  wc  might  read 

compute ;  but  difpute  his  eftate  may  be  the  fame  with  talk  over  his 
affairs.    Johnson. 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

•*  Let  me  difpute  with  thee  of  ihy  eftate,'*    Steevens. 
Does  not  this  allude  to  the  next  heir  fuing  for  the  eftate  in  cafes 
of imbecillityj  lunacy,  \Scf    Chamikr. 
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Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothings 
But  what  he  did  being  childifh  ?  '! 

Flo.  No,  good  fir; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  ftrength,  indeed^ 
Than  mod  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard^ 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  fo,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial :  Reafon,  my  fon 
Should  choofe  himfelf  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reafon. 
The  father,  (all  whofe  joy  is  nothing  elfe 
But  fair  pofterity,)  (hould  hold  fome  counfcl 
In  fuch  a  bufinefs. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this ; 

But,  for  fome  other  reafons,  my  grave  fir. 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  bufinefs. 

Pol.  Let  him  know't. 

Flo.  He  fliall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  muft  not. 

Shep.   Let  him,  my  fon;  he  ihall  not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come  he  mufl:  not : — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  fir, 

[Difcovering  bimjelf. 
Whom  fon  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  bafe 
To  be  acknowledged :  Thou  a  fcepter's  heir. 
That  thus  affedl'ftaflieep-hook ! — Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  forry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can  but 

It  probably  means — **  Can  he  affcrt  and  vindicate  his  right  tg 
his  own  property  ?"    M.  Mason. 

L4 
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Shorten  thy  life  one  week, — And  thou,  frefh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft;  who,  of  force,^  muft  know 

The  royal  fool  thou  cop'ft  with ; 

Shep.  O,  my  heart ! 

Pol.  I'll  have  thy  beauty  fcratch'd  with  briars^ 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  ftate. — For  thee,  fond  boy,— 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  doft  but  figh. 
That  thou  no  more  (halt  fee  this  knack,  (as  ntfver* 
I  mean  thou  (halt,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  fucceflion; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no  not  our  kin. 
Far  than'  Deucalion  off:  Mark  thou  my  words; 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — Thou  churl,  for  this  time. 
Though  full  of  our  difplcafurc,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — And  you,   enchant- 
ment,— 
Worthy  enough  a  herdfman ;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himlelf,  but  for  our  honour  therein. 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
Thcfe  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop  his  body  *  more  with  thy  embraces, 

'  —  who,  of/oret,']  Old  Copy — wift^w.  Corrected  by  the 
editorof  the  fecond  folio.    Malone, 

^  Tha/  thou  no  more  Jhalt  fee  this  knack,  (at  never-—]  The  old  copy 
reads,  with  abfurd  redundancy  : 

"  That  thou  no  more  (halt  never  fee/*  &c.    Steevens, 
^  Far  than      *  ]  I  think  for  far  than  we  fhould  read  far  as. 
We  wDl  not  hdid  thee  of  our  kin  even  fo  far  off*  as  Deucalion  the 
common  anceilor  of  all.    Joh  nson. 

The  old  reading/Szrrr ,  i.  e.  further,  is  the  true  one.  The  ancient 
comparative  of  fer  was  ferrer.  See  the  Gtofjfaries  to  Robert  of 
Glocefter  and  Robert  Ki^  Brunne*  This,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer» 
was  foftened  vaxt^ferre^ 

**  But  er  I  here  thee  roochey^rr/."      //.  of  Fa.  B.  IL  v.  92* 
**  Thus  was  it  peinted,  I  can  fay  no  ferre," 

Knight's  Tale,  2o6l.     Tvrwhitt. 
•  Or  hoop  his  Body  — ]    The  old  copy  ban^hofc.    Corrcfted  by 
Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 
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I  will  devife  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee. 

As  thou  art  tender  to't,  [£w/. 

Per.  Even  here  undone ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard :  ^  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  fpeak ;  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  felfsame  fun,  that  fhines  upon  his  court. 
Hides  not  his  vifa^  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alikeZ-^Wilt  pleafe  you,  fir,  be  gone  ? 

[To  Florizel, 

9  /  *was  not  much  afeard:  &c,]  The  chara^ler  is  here  finely  fat 
tained.  '  To  have  made  her  quite  aftonifbed  at  the  king's  difcovery 
of  himfelf  had  not  become  her  birth ;  and  to  hare  gtren  ner  prefence 
of  mind  to  have  made  this  reply  to  the  king«  had  not  become  her 
education.    Warburton. 

^  /  luas  ahut  to/feak  \  and  ull  him  pUunlj^ 
The  felfsame  fun,  thatjhines  upon  his  court, 
Hiits  not  his  'vifagefrom  our  cottage,  btit 
Looki  an  alike*"]    ^,  in  Nofct  Teifjkm,  a  poem  by  Sir  John 
Davies,  1599: 

"  Thou,  like  thefnnne^  doft  with  indifierent  ray,» 
««  Into  ihc  palace  and  the  cottage  flune.*' 
Again,  in  The  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eury  dice  ^  IC97  : 

•*  The  funne  on  rich  and  poor  alike  doth  fhine." 
L'oks  on  alike  is  fenfe,  and  is  supported  by  a  paflaze  in  King 
Henry  nil: 

**  No,  my  lord, 

"  You  know  no  more  than  others,  but  yoo  blame 
««  Things  that  arc  known  alike.** 
i.  e.  that  arc  known  alike  by  all. 

To  look  upon,  without  any  fubftantive  annexed,  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
prcffion,  which,  thoueh  now  unufual,  appears  to  have  been  legiti- 
mate in  Shak^ieare's  time.     So,  in  Troitus  and  Creffida  : 

«*  He  is  my  priae  \  I  will  not  kok  upon.*' 
Again,  in  K.  Honry  VI.  P.  UI : 
**  Why  ftand  we  here — 
•*  And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
**  Were  play  d  in  jeft  by  counterfeited  aftors."    MIlonb. 

To  look  upon,  in  more  modem  phrafe,  is  to  look  on,  i.  e.  to  be 
a  mere  idle  fpedator.  In  this  fenie  it  is  employed  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding inftances.    Stebveks* 

the  felfsame  fun,  &c.]    "  For  he  maketh  his  fun  to  rife  on 

the  evil  and  the  good."    St.  Matthew,  v.  45.    Dovca* 
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I  told  you,  what  would  come  of  this :  'Befcech  you. 
Of  your  own  ftatc  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, — 
Being  now  awake,  TU  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cjm.  Why,  how  now,  &ther? 

Speak,  ere  thou  died. 

Shep*  I  cannot  fpeak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — ^O,  fir, 

[To  Florizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourfcore  three,* 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  clofe  by  his  honeft  bones :  but  now 
Some  hangman  muft  put  on  my  fliroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  prieft  ftiovels-in  duft.' — Ocurfcd  wretch ! 

[To  Perdita* 
That  kncw'ft  this  was  the  prince,  and  would'ft  ad- 
venture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him. — Undone !  undone ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  when  I  dcfire.*  [Exif. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  fo  upon  me  ?  * 

*  Tou  have  undone  a  man  of  four/care  three,  &c.]  Thcfc  fentiments, 
which  the  poet  has  heighten'd  bjr  a  ftrain  of  ridicule  that  runs 
through  then,  admirably  charadlenze  the  fpeaker ;  whofe  felfifhnefs 
is  feen  in  concealing  the  adventure  of  Perdita ;  and  here  fupported, 
hf  (howing  no  reeard  for  his  fon  or  her,  but  being  taken  up  en- 
tirely with  himfelf,  though  four/core  three.     W  a  r  b  v  r  to  n. 

5  Where  no  prieft  fioyels-in  dnji.]  This  part  of  the  priefl'i  office 
might  be  remembered  in  Shakfpeare's  time :  it  was  not  left  off  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.     Farmer. 

That  is— in  pronouncing  the  words  earth  to  earth,  &c. 

Henlky. 

*  Jfl  might  die  nvithin  this  hour,  I  have  lin9*d 
To  die  nvhen  I  dejire.^  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
*'  I  had  liv'd  a  blefled  time."    Stebvens. 

5  Why  look  you  fo  upon  me  ?]  Perhaps  the  two  Uft  words  (hould 
be  omitted.    Steevens. 
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I  am  but  forry,  not  afeard ;  dclay'd. 
But  nothing  alter'd :  What  I  was,  I  am : 
More  draining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leafti  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord. 

You  know  your  father's  temper :  ^  at  this  time 
•  He  will  allow  no  fpeech, — which,  I  do  guefs. 
You  do  not  purpofe  to  him ; — and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  fight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  'till  the  fury  of  his  highnefs  fettle. 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpofe  it. 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you,  'twould  be  thus  ? 
How  often  faid,  my  dignity  would  laft 
But  till  'twere  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith ;  And  then 
Let  nature  crulh  the  fides  o'the  earth  together. 
And  mar  the  feeds  within ! ' — Lift  up  thy  looks :  •— 
From  my  fucceffion  wipe  me,  father !  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affedion. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am ;  and  by  my  fancy :'  if  my  reafon 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reafon; 

*  You  know  your  father* s  temper:^    The  old  copy  reads — my  fa- 
ther's.   Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Maloni. 

^  And  mar  the  feeds  ^within  l'\  So,  in  Macbeth: 

**  And  nature's  ^^mmx  tumble  all  together/'    Stbbvbns. 
«  _  Lift  uj)  thy  looks  .•]    **  Lift  up  the  light  of  thy  coiinte- 
fiance."  Pfalm,  iv.  6.     Stbevens. 

^ and  hy  my  fancy :]  It  muft  be  remembered  that  fancy  in 

our  author  very  often,  as  in  this  place,  means  love.    Johnson. 
So,  in  A  Midfummer  Night* t  Dream  : 

**  Fair  Helena  \ii  fancy  following  me." 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  132^  n.  6.    Stbbvbns. 
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If  not,  my  fenfcs,  better  pleas'd  with  madnefsj 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

CjM.  This  \%  defperatc,  fit. 

Flo.  So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow; 
I  needs  muft  think  it  honefty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean 'd ;  for  all  the  fun  fee»,  or 
The  clofe  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  feas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  beloved :  Therefore,  I  pray  you. 
As  you  have  e'er  been  my  father's  honoured  frieiid. 
When  he  (hall  mifs  mc>  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  fee  him  any  more,)  caft  your  good  counfels 
Upon  his  paflion ;  Let  myfelf,  and  fortune. 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know. 
And  fo  deliver, — I  am  put  to  fea 
With  her,  whom  here''  I  cannot  hold  on  fhore ; 
And,  moft  opportune  to  our  need,*  I  have 
A  veflcl  rides  fafl:  by,  but  not  prcpar'd 
For  this  defign.     What  courfe  I  mean  to  hold. 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  mc  the  reporting. 

Cjm.  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  fpirit  were  eafier  for  advice. 
Or  ftronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita. [fTahes  berajide. 

ril  hear  you  by  and  by.  [To  Camillo. 

Cam.  He's  irremovable, 

Refolv*d  for  flight :  Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  ferve  my  turn; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour ; 

7  whom  here — ]  Old  Copy — nvho.     Correfted  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma lo n  £• 

*  Andy  moft  opportune  to  our  need,"]  The  old  copjr  has — her  BCcd. 
This  neceilary  emendation  wm  nadc  by  Me«  Theobald. 

Malone. 
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Purchafe  the  fight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  mafter,  "whom 
I  fo  much  thirft  to  fee, 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  fo  fraught  with  curious  bufinefs,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [G^mg-. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think. 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  ferviccs,  i'thc  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  defer v'd:  it  is  my  father's  mufick. 
To  fpeak  your  deeds ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  pleafe  to  think  I  love  the  king ; 
And,  through  him,  what  is  ncareft  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  felf ;  embrace  but  my  diredHon, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  fettled  projedl 
May  fuffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
1*11  point  you  where  you  Ihall  have  fuch  receiving 
As  Ihall  become  your  highnefs ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  miftrefs;  (from  the  whom,  I  fee. 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  heavens  fore  fend !  your  ruin:}  marry  her; 
And  (with  my  bcft  endeavours,  in  your  abfence,) 
Your  difcontenting  father  drive  to  qualify. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking.^ 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

9  j^fid  [fwith  my  heft  tndemjours^  in  your  ahfence,) 
Your  d\(conXtVit\Tig  father  ftrive  to  qualify , 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking,"]  And  where  you  may,  by  letters, 
intre^ties,  &c.  endeavour  to  foften  your  inccnfed  father,  and  re- 
concile him  to  the  match ;  to  effed  which,  my  beft  ferrices  (hall 
not  be  wanting  during  your  abfence.     Mr.  Pope,  without  either 
authority  or  Deceflity,  reads— -77/  ftrive  to  qualify ; — which  has 
been  followed  b^  all  the  fubfcquent  editors, 
Difcoutetuing  is  in  our  author's  language  the  fame  as  difcwtented. 

Malone. 
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May  this^  almoft  a  miracle^  be  done  ? 

That  I  may  call  thee  fomething  more  than  man^ 

And,  after  that,  truft  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought*on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do ; '  fo  we  profefs 
Ourfelves  to  be  the  flaves  of  chance,^  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  lift  to  me : 

This  follows, — if  you  will  not  change  your  purpofe^ 
But  undergo  this  flight ; — Make  for  Sicilia ;  * 
And  there  prefent  yourfelf,  and  your  fair  princefs, 
(For  fo,  I  fee,  flie  muft  be,)  'fore  Leontes ; 
She  fhall  be  habited,  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  fee 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth :  alks  thee,  the  fon,'  forgivenefs. 
As  'twere  i'the  father's  perfon :  kifles  the  hands 
Of  your  frefh  princefs :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 

9  Bui  as  the  anthoaeht  on  accident  //  guilty 
To  wubat  fwe  ivilafy  do ;]  Guiltj  to,  though  it  founds  harih  to 
our  can,  was  the  phrafeology  of  the  time,  or  at  leaft  of  Shakfpeare : 
and  this  is  one  ofthofe  paflages  that  Ihould  caution  us  not  to  difturb 
his  text  merely  becaufe  the  huiguage  appean  different  from  that  now 
in  ufe.     See  The  Comedy  of  Errors ,  Aa.  Ill*  fc.  ii : 
••  But  left  my{mht  guilty  to  felf- wrong, 
**  I'll  (top  mine  ears  agamft  the  mermaid's  fong." 

Malone. 
The  untboMght-on  accident  is  the  unexpeded  difcovery  made  by 
Polixenes.    M.  Mason. 

*  Ourfehves  to  be  the  flakes  ^/'chance/j  As  chance  has  driven  me 
to  thefe  extremities,  fo  I  commit  myfelf  to  chance,  to  be  conducted 
through  them,    Johnson. 

3  ajksthee,  they&ir,]    The  old  copy  reads — thee  there  ion. 

Corredibd  by  the  editor  of  die  third  folio.     Malone. 

Perhaps  we  (hould  read — (as  Mr.  Ritfon  obferves) 

«*  A&s  there  the  fon  forgivenefs," —    Steevbns. 
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•Twixt  his  unkindnefs  and  his  kindnefs ;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell^  and  bids  the  other  grow^ 
Fafter  than  thought,  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  vifitation  (hall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  fhall  deliver. 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I'll  write  you  down : 
The  which  (hall  point  you  forth,  at  every  fitting. 
What  you  muft  fay ;  *  that  he  Ihall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bofom  there. 
And  fpeak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you : 

There  is  fome  fap  in  this.^ 

Cam.  a  courfe  more  promifing 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourfelves 
Tounpath'd  waters,  undream'd  fhores ;  mod  certain. 
To  ihiferies  enough :  no  hope  to  help  you ; 
But,  as  you  fhake  off  one,  to  take  another  :^ 

^  Things  k/tonvfi  hePwixt  us  three,  Vll  tvriteyou  down  : 
The  nvbkbjhall  point  jfou  forth,  at  every  fitting. 
What  you  mufijaj ;]  Ewry  fitting,  {xf%  Mr.  Theobald,  methinh, 
gives  but  a  *very  poor  idea.  But  a  poor  idea  is  better  than  none ; 
which  it  comes  to,  when  he  has  alter'd  it  to  every  fitting.  The 
troth  is,  the  common  reading  is  very  expreflive ;  and  means,  at 
everv  audience  you  (hall  have  of  the  lung  and  council.  The  coun- 
cil-days being,  in  obr  author's  time,  called,  in  common  ipeech, 
the  fittings.     Warburton, 

Howel,  in  one  of  his  letters,  fays :    **  My  lord  prefident  hopes 
to  be  at  the  ntxi  fitting  in  York."     Farmer. 

*  There  is  fome  fap  in  this.]  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*«  There'syir/ //r*/ yet."     Steevens. 
6  .  miferi^t  — 

But,asyoufiifakeoffone,  to  take  another  :^  So,  mCymheline  : 

"  to  Ihin  his  bein^, 

"  Is  to  exchange  one  nufeiy  with  anottier."    Stbbvens. 
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Nothing  fo  certain,  as  your  anchors ;  who 

Do  their  beft  office,  if  they  can  but  ftay  you 

Where  you'll  be  loth  to  be :  Befides,  you  know, 

Profperity's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 

Whofe  frefti  complexion  and  whofe  heart  together 

Afflidion  alters. 

Per.  One  of  thefe  is  true : 

I  think,  afflidion  may  fubduc  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind.* 

Cam.  Yea,  fay  you  fo  ? 

There  Ihall  not,  at  your  father's  houfc,  thefe  feven 

years. 
Be  born  another  fuch. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
I 'the  rear  of  birth.* 

Cam.  I  cannot  fay,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  inftrucftions  j  for  fhe  feems  a  miftrefs 
To  moft  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  fir,  for  this; 

I'll  blufli  you  thanks.' 

5  But  not  take  in  the  mind  J]  To  take  in  anciently  meant  to  conqtur, 
to  get  the  better  of.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
«*  He  could  fo  quickly  cut  th'  Ionian  fcas, 
••  And  take  in  Toryne." 
Mr.  Henley,  howerer,  fuppofes  that  to  take  in,  in  the  prefent 
inilance,  is  fimply  to  include  or  comprehend,     Steevens. 

* i'the  rear  o£  birth,]  Old  copy — i'th'rear  onr  birth.  Cof- 
fered by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  The  two  redundant  words  in  this 
line,  Ske  is,  ooeht  perhaps  to  be  omitted.  I  fufpeft  that  they  were 
introduced  by  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing  on  the  preceding  line. 

Malone. 

Thefe  unneceflary  words  arc  here  omitted.     Steevens. 

'^  Tour  pardon,  Jir,  for  this; 
I'll  blujh  you  thanks,]  Perhaps  this  paflage  (hould  be  rather 
pobted  thus : 

Your  pardon,  fir ;  for  this 

I'll  Uufli  you  thanks.    Malonb. 
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Flo.  My  prettieft  Perdita, 


But,  O,  the  thorns  we  ftand  upon ! — Camillo,— 
Prcferverof  my  father,  now  of  me; 
The  medicin  of  our  houfe  !-^how  fhall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnifh'd  like  Bohemia's  fon; 

Nor  fhall  appear  in  Sicily 

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  Ihall  be  fo  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  fcene  you  play,  were  mine.  For  inftance,  fir. 
That  you  may  know  you  Ihall  not  want, — one  word. 

[Tbey  talk  afide. 

Enter  Autolycus. 

Avr.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honefty  is !  and  truft, 
his  fworn  brother,  a  very  fimple  gentleman !  I  have 
fold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  ftone,  not 
a  riband,  glafs,  pomander,"  brooch,  table-book, 
ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  fhoe-tye,  bracelet,  horn- 


*  — ^—  pomander,]  A  pomaniet  was  a  little  ball  made  of 
perfumes,  and  worn  in  the  pocket,  or  about  the  neck,  to  prevent 
infedion  in  times  of  plague.  In  a  tra^,  intituled^  Certain  necfjfarj 
Dire^iofiSf  as  njoell  for  curing  the  Plague ,  as  fir  prententing  infeSion, 
printed  1636,  there  are  dire^ons  for  making  two  forts  of  foman- 
deriy  one  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor.     Grsy. 

Jn  Lingua,  or  a  Combat  of  the  Tongue,  &c.  1607,  is  the  follow- 
ing receipt  given,  A  A  IV.  fc.  iii : 

**  Your  only  way  to  make  a  good  pomander  is  this.  Take  an 
ounce  of  the  pureft  garden  mould,  cleans'd  and  fteep'd  feven  days 
in  change  of  motherlefs  rofe-water.  Then  take  the  oeft  labdanum, 
beujoin,  both  (loraxes,  amber-gris  and  civet  and  mu(k.  Incorpo- 
rate them  together,  and  work  them  into  what  form  you  pleafe. 
This,  if  your  breath  be  not  too  valiant,  will  make  you  fmcll  as 
fwcet  as  my  lady's  dog." 

The  fpeaker  reprefents Odor.     Steevixs. 

Vol.  VIL  M 
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ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fafting :  they  throng 
who  fhould  buy  firft ;  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been 
hallowed,"^  and  brought  a  benedidtion  to  the  buyer : 
by  which  means,  I  faw  whofe  purfe  was  bell  in 
pifture ;  and,  what  I  faw,  to  my  good  ufe,  I  re- 
member'd.  My  clewn  (who  wants  but  Ibmething 
to  be  a  reafonable  man,)  grew  fo  in  love  with  the 
wenches'  fong,  that  he  would  not  ftir  his  pettitoei^ 
till  he  had  both  tunc  and  words;  which  fo  drew 
the  reft  of  the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their  other  fenfes 
ftuck  in  ears :  *  you  might  have  pinch'd  a  plack^t^'' 
it  was  fcnfelefs ;  'twas  nothing,  to  geld  a  codpiece 
of  a  purfe;  I  would  have  filed  keys  off,  that  hung 
in  chains :  no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  fir's 
fong,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it.  So  that,  in 
this  time  of  lethargy,  I  pick'd  and  cut  moft  of  their 
feftival  purfes :  and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in 
with  a  hubbub  againft  his  daughter  and  the  king's 
fon,  and  feared  my  choughs  from  the  chaff,  1  had 
not  kft  a  purfe  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

Other  receipts  for  making  pomander  may  be  found  in  **  Plat's 
Delightes  for  ladies  to  adorne  their  porfons,  &c.  1611,"  and  in 
«*  The  accomplifht  Lady's  Delight,  1675."     They  all  ditfer. 

Douce. 

9  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed^]  This  alludes  tobead< 

often  fold  by  the  Romanifls,  as  made  particularly  efficacious  by  the 
touch  of  fome  relick.     J  o  h  n  so  n  . 

*  all  their  other  fenfes  fiuck  in  cars :]  Read—**  ftuck  in  their 

cars."    M-  Mason. 

5  fl  placket,]  Placket  is  properly  the  opening  in  a  woman's 

petticoat.  It  is  here  figuratively  irfcd,  as  perhaps  in  King  Lear: 
"  Keep  thy  hand  out  of  plackets  J*  This  iubjett,  however,  may 
receive  further  illuftration  from  SkiaUtheia,  a  colle^ion  of  epi- 
grams, &c.  1598.  £pig.32  : 

"  Wanton  young  Lais  hath  a  pretty  note 

**  Whofe  burthen  is — Pinch  not  my  petticoate : 

«*  Not  that  Ihe  fearcs  clofe  nips,  for  by  the  rood, 

•*  A  privy  pleafmg  nip  will  cheare  her  blood : 

*<  But  (lie  which  lones  to  taft  of  pleafurc's  cuo, 

"  In  nipping  would  her  petticoate  wcarc  up.'*  Steevsn*. 
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[Camij-lo^Florizel,  andFERDiTA^  comeforvtmrd. 

Cau.  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  beiiig 
there 
So  foon  ^s  you  arrive,  (hall  clear  that  doubt. 

Tlo.  And  thofe  that  you'll  procure  from  king 
Leontesy. 

CAbi.  Shall  fatisfy  your  father. 

Pb.k^  Happy  be  you ! 

All,  that  you  fpeak,  fliows  fair. 

Cam*  Who  have  we  here  ? 

[Seeing  Autolycus. 
We'll  make  an  inftrument  of  this  j  omit 
Nothing,  may  give  us  aid. 

Aur.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now,  why 
hanging.  \^4fide. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  ?  Why  fhakeft  thou 
fo?  Fear  not  man  J  here's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

Aur.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  fir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  fo  ftill ;  here's  nobody  will  Ileal 
that  from  thee :  Yet,  for  the  outfide  of  thy  poverty, 
wc  muft  make  an  exchange :  therefore,  difcafe  thee 
inftantly,  (thou  muft  think,  there's  ncceflity  in't,) 
and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman:  Though 
the  pennyworth,  on  his  fide,  be  the  worft,  yet  hold 
thee,  there's  fome  boot.* 

Aur.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  fir  >— rl  know  ye  well 
enough.  [AJide. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  defpatch:  the  gentleman 
is  half  flay 'd  already.* 


4  hcot.'l  That  is,  finif  thing  over  and  above  ^  Of,  as  we  no\r 

(ay ,  fome  thing  to  hoot.    Johnson. 

*  it  half  flay'd  already. "X  I  fuppofe  Camillo  means  to  (ay 

no  more,  than  chat  Florizel  is  half ^/7)!/r^ already.    Maloni. 

M  a 
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Aur.  Arc  you  in  cameft,  fir  ? — I  fmcll  the  trick 
of  it.—  [4fid^. 

Flo.  Defpatch,  I  pr'ythec. 

Aur.  Indeed^  I  have  had  earnelt ;  but  I  cannot 
with  confcience  take  it. 

CrfAf.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Flo.  andAvTOL.  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  miftrefs, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you ! — ^you  mull  retire  yourfelf 
Into  fome  covert :  take  your  fweetheart's  hat. 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face; 
Difmantle  you  ;  and  as  you  can,  difliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  feeming;  that  you  may, 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you,*)  to  fliipboard 
Get  undefcried. 

Per.  I  fee,  the  play  fo  lies. 

That  I  mufl  bear  a  part. 

CjM.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  call  me  fon. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  fhall  have 

No  hat : — Come,  lady,  come. — Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aur.  Adieu,  fir. 

Flo.  O  Pcrdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [They  converfe  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next,  fhall  be,  to  tell  the  king 

[Afide. 
Of  this  efcape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  fhall  fo  prevail. 
To  force  him  after :  in  whofe  company 
I  fhall  review  Sicilia ;  for  whofe  fight 

^  —  w^r  you,]  Tbu,  which  fcems  to  have  been  accidentally 
eznitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  added  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Melons. 
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I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  fpeed  us ! — 

Thus  we  fet  on,  Camillo,  to  the  fea^de. 

-  Cam.  The  fwifter  fpeed,  the  better. 

[Exeunt  Florizel,  Pirdita,  and  Camillo. 

Aur.  I  underftand  the  bufinefs,  I  hear  it :  To  h^vc 
an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is 
neceflary  for  a  cut-purfe ;  a  good  nofe  is  requifite 
alfo,  to  fmell  out  work  for  the  other  fcnfes.  I  fee, 
this  is  the  time  that  the  unjuft  man  doth  thrive. 
What  an  exchange  had  this  been,  without  boot  ? 
what  a  boot  is  here,  with  this  exchange  ?  Sure,  the 
gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do 
any  thing  extempore.  The  prince  himfelf  is  about 
a  piece  of  iniquity ;  Healing  away  from  his  father, 
with  his  clog  at  his  heels :  If  I  thought  it  were 
not  a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal, 
I  would  do't:*   I  hold  it  the   more  knavery  to 

*  -''^^  If  I  thought  it  fwere  not  a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaint  the 
king  nvithai,  I  tvould  do*t ;]  The  old  copy  reads — If  I  thought  it 
nuere  a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal,  I  would  not 
do't.     See  the  following  note.     Stecvbns. 

The  reafoning  of  Autolycus  is  obfcure,  becaufe  fomething  is 
foppreiTed.  The  prince,  fays  he,  is  about  a  bad  adlion,  he  is 
ftealing  away  from  his  father :  If  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  ho- 
nefty to  acquaint  the  king,  I  would  not  do  it,  becaufe  that  would 
be  inconfiftent  with  my  profeffion  of  a  knave ;  but  I  know  that  the 
hetraying  the  prince  to  the  king  nuouid  he  a  piece  ofkntxvery  nxfith  re^ 
fpe&  to  the  prince,  and  therefore  I  mighty  confiftently  luith  my  charac* 
ter^  reveal  that  matter  to  the  king,  though  a  piece  of  honefty  to  him  : 
however,  I  hold  it  a  greater  knavery  to  conceal  the  prince's  fchcme 
from  the  king,  than  to  betray  the  prince ;  and  therefore,  in  con- 
cealing it,  I  am  ftill  conftant  to  my  profeftion. — Sir  T.  Hanmer  and 
all  the  fubfequent  editors  read — If  I  thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of 
honefty,  &c.  I  ivouid  do  it :  but  words  feldom  ftray  from  their 
places  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner  at  the  prefs :  nor  indeed  do  I 
perceive  any  need  of  change.     M  a  l o  n  e. 

I  have  left  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  reading  in  the  text,  becaufe,  in  my 
opinion,  our  author^  who  wrote  merely  for  the  ftage,  mnft  have 
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conceal  it ;  and  therein  ani  I  conftant  to  my  pro* 
feflion. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Afidc,  afide ; — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain : 
Every  lane's  end,  every  (hop,  church,  feflion,  hang- 
ing, yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clown.  Sec,  fee ;  what  a  man  you  arc  now  !  there 
is  no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  (he's  a  change- 
ling, and  none  of  your  flefti  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to  then. 

Clown.  She  being  none  of  your  flefli  and  bloodi 
your  flefli  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king; 
and,  fo,  your  flefli  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punifli'd 
by  him.  Show  thofe  things  you  found  about  her; 
thofe  fecret  things,  all  but  what  flie  has  with  her : 
This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whiftle ;  I  warrant 
you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea, 
and  his  fon's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  fay,  is  no 
honeft  man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go 
about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clown.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  furthefl: 
ofl^  you  could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your 
blood  had  been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much 
an  ounce.* 

defigned  to  raider  himfelf  ihtclligible  without  the  aid  of  fo  long 
an  explanatory  rlaufc  as  Mr.  Malone's  interpretation  demands. 

Steevens. 

^  and  then  your  blood  had  been  the  dearer y  by  I  knonu  ho'W  much 

an  ounce,]  I  fufped  that  a  word  was  omitted  at  the  prcfs.  We 
might,  I  think,  fafely  read — by  I  know  not  how  much  an  ounce. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  I  find,  had  made  the  fame  emendation. 

Maloni. 
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Avr.  y^rf  wifely ;  puppies !  \_Afide. 

Shbp.  Well ;  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that  iit 
this  fardel,  will  make  him  fcratch  his  beard. 

Jut.  I  know  not,  what  impediment  this  com- 
plaint may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  nuller. 

Clown.  *Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Aur.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honed,  I  am 
fo  fometimes  by  chance : — Let  mc  pocket  up  my 
pedler's  excrement.' — [Takes  offbis  falfe  ieard.} 
How  now,  rufticks  ?  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worfhip. 

Aur.  Your  affairs  there?  what?  with  whom? 
the  condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your 
dwelling,  your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having,* 
breeding,  and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known, 
difcover. 

Cloivn.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  fir. 

Aur.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy :  Let  me 
have  no  lying;  it  becomes  none  but  tradefmen, 
and  they  often  give  us  foldiers  the  lie :  but  we  pay 
them  for  it  with  damped  coin,  not  dabbing  deel  5 
therefore  they  do  not  give  us  the  lie.' 

^  //^/<fr'j  excrement,]  Is  pedler's  beard.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  old  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perfida^  1 599  : 
••  Whofe  chin  bears  no  imprelfion  of  manhood, 
**  Not  a  hair,  not  an  excrement ^*^ 
-Xgain,  in  Lovers  Labour  $  V,ft : 

**  dally  with  my  ^Af/Y/w^^f/,  with  my  muftachio," 

Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Erron :  '«  Why  is  Time  fuch  a  niggard 
of  his  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  fo  plentiful  an  excrement  ?" 

Steevens. 

^  of^uhat  having,]  i.  c.  eftatc,  property.  So,  in  The  Merry 

\Vi*ves  of  Windjor :  **  The  gentleman  isof  no/^/it;///^."  Steevens. 

9  therefore  they  do  not  give  us  the  lie.]    The  meaning  is, 

they  are  fatd  for  lying,  thcrclore  ihey  do  not  ^Ive  us  the  lie,  they 
///it  us.     Johnson, 

M'4 
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Clown.  Your  worihip  had  like  to  have  given 
us  one,  if  you  had  not  taken  yourfelf  with  the 
manner.'^ 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  you,  fir? 

Aur.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
See'ft  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court,  in  thefe  enfold* 
ings  ?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it,  the  meafure  of  the 
court?*  receives  not  thy  nofe  court-odour  from 
me  ?  reflcd  I  not  on  thy  bafenefs,  court-contempt  ? 
Think'ft  thou,  for  that  I  infinuate,  or  toze  ^  from 


-njuitb  ibemanfterS\  In  the  fafl.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  195,  n.  7. 

Steetens. 

'bath  not  my  gait  in  it^  the  meafure  of  the  court  f]  i.  e,  the 


fiately  tread  of  courtiers.  See  Much  ado  about  nothing.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  42^  :  ''  — the  wedding  mannerly  modefl,  as  a  meafure,  full  of 
ftate  and  ancientry. "    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

J       ■     infinuate,  or  toze ]    The  firft  folio  reads — at  toaze ; 

the  fecond — or  toaze  ;  Mr.  Malone — aud  toze. 

To  teaze,  or  toT^e,  is  to  difentangle  wool  or  flax.  Autolycus 
adopts  a  phrafeology  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
Clown,  who  would  not  have  underftood  the  word  infinuate,  with- 
out  fuch  a  comment  on  it.    S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

To  infinuate,  I  believe,  means  here,  to  cajole,  to  talk  with  con- 
defcenfion  and  humilit}".     So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
•*  With  death  (he  humbly  doth  infinuate, 
*'  Tells  him  of  trophies,  ftatues,  tombs,  and  dories, 
"  His  viftories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories." 
The  word  toaze  is  ufed  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  in  the  fiime  fenfc 
as  here: 

*'  We'll  toaze  you  joint  by  joint, 

**  But  we  will  know  this  purpofe." 
To/«^,  fays  Minlhieu,  is,  10 pull,  to  tug*    Malone. 

To  infinuate,  and  to  teafe,  or  toaze,  are  oppofites.  The  former 
fignifies  to  introduce  itfelf  obliquely  into  a  tbinc;,  and  the  latter  to 
get  fomething  out  that  was  knotted  up  in  it.  Milton  has  ufed  each 
word  in  its  proper  fenfe : 

**  clofe  the  ferpent  fly 

•'  Infinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 

**  His  brai(&d  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 

'«  Gave  proof  unheeded."—    Par.  Lofi,  B.  IV.  1.  347. 
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thee  thy  bufinefs,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am 
courtier,  cap-a-pc ;  and  one  that  will  either  pulh 
an,  or  pluck  back  thy  bufinefs  there :  whereupon 
I  command  thee  to  open  thy  affair. 

Shep.  My  bufinefs,  fir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aur*  What  advocate  hafl:  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an*t  like  you. 

Clown.  Advocate's  the  court-word  for  a  phea* 
fant ;  *  fay,  you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  fir ;  I  have  no  pheafant,  cock,  nor 
hen. 

Aur.Hovf  blefs*d  are  we,  that  are  not  fimplc  men ! 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  thefe  are. 
Therefore  I'll  not  difdain. 

Clown.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  arc  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handfomely. 

Clown.  He  feems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being 
fantaftical :  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant ;  I  know,  by 
the  picking  on's  teeth.* 

AuT.  The  fardel  there?  what's  i'the  fardel? 
Wherefore  that  box  ? 

**  coarfe  complexions, 

•'  And  checks  of  forry  grain,  will  fervc  to  ply 

«*  The  fampler,  and  to  teaze  the  hoafcwife's  wool." 

Comusy  K749.  Hen  LIT. 
4  Advocate's  the  court-wDord  for  a  ^hca£zxit\]  As  he  was  a  fuitor 
from  the  country,  the  Clown  fuppofes  his  father  ihould  have 
brought  a  prefent  oigame^  and  therefore  imagines,  when  Aotoly- 
pus  alks  him  what  advocate  he  has,  that  by  the  word  advocate  ne 
mtzm  ^ pheafant.     Steevens. 

^  —  a  great  man, — by  the  picking  on*s  teeth. 1  It  feems,  that  to 
pick  the  teeth  was,  at  this  time,  a  mark  of  fome  pretenfion  to 
greatnefs  or  elegance.  So,  the  Baflard,  in  King  John,  fpeaking 
pf  the  traveller,  fays: 

**  He  and  his  pick-tooth  at  my  worihip's  mefs."    Jou  n  so  v. 
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Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  fuch  fecrets  in  this  fardel^ 
and  box,  which  nonemufl  know  but  the  king;  and 
which  he  fliall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may 
come  to  the  fpeech  of  him. 

Jut.  Age,  thou  haft  loft  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  fir? 

Jur.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace ;  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  fhip  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air 
himfelf :  For,  if  thou  be'ft  capable  of  things  feriouSj 
thou  muft  know, 'the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  faid,  fir ;  about  his  fon,  that  fhould 
have  married  a  fhcpherd's  daughter. 

AuT.  If  that  ftiepherd  be  not  in  hand-faft,  let 
him  fly ;  the  curfes  he  ftiall  have,  the  tortures  he 
fliall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of 
monfter. 

Clown.  Think  you  fo,  fir? 

Aur.  Not  he  alone  fliall  fufftr  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter;  but  thofc  that  arc 
germane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  fliall 
all  come  under  the  hangman :  which  though  it  be 
great  pity,  yet  it  is  neceflary.  An  old  flieep-whift- 
ling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his 
daughter  come  into  grace  1  Some  fay,  he  fliall  be 
ftoned ;  but  that  death  is  too  foft  for  him,  fay  I : 
Draw  our  throne  into  a  flieep-cote !  all  deaths  are 
too  few,  the  fliarpeft  too  eafy. 

Clown.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  fon,  fir,  do  you 
hear,  an't  like  you,  fir? 

Aur.  He  has  a  fon,  who  fliall  be  flay'd  alive; 
then,  *nointcd  over  with  honey,'  fct  on  the  head 

*  ''^-'-^  then  ^  ^  iiointed  wtr  fwith  honey  y  &c.]  A  punifhmcnt  of  this 
fort  is  recorded  in  a  book  which  Shakfpcarc  might  ha\e  fcen  : — 
*<  he  cauied  a  cage  of  yron  to  be  made,  and  fct  it  in  the  funne : 
and,  after  annointing  the  pore  Prince  over  with  hony,  forced  hlip 
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of  a  wafp's  nell ;  then  ftand^  till  he  be  three  quar- 
ters and  a  dram  dead :  then  recovered  again  with 
aqua-vitse,  or  fome  other  hot  infufion :  then^  raw 
as  he  is,  and  in  the  hotteft  day  prognoftication 

f)rocIaims,'^  fhall  he  be  fet  againd  a  brick-wall,  the 
un  looking  with  a  fouthward  eye  upon  him ;  where 
he  is  to  behold  him,  with  flies  blown  to  death,  fiut 
what  talk  we  of  thefe  traitorly  rafcals,  whofe  mife- 
ries  are  to  be  fmil'd  at,  their  offences  being  fo  ca- 
pital? Tell  me,  (for  you  feem  to  be  honcft  plain 
men,)  what  you  have  to  the  king :  being  fome- 
thing  gently  confidered,'  Til  bring  you  where  he  is 
aboard,  tender  your  perfons  to  his  prefcnce,  whif- 
per  him  in  your  behalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  in  man,  be- 
fides  the  king,  to  effed:  your  fuits,  here  is  man 
ihall  do  it. 

Cloivs.  He  feems  to  be  of  great  authority :  dole 
with  him,  give  him  gold;  and  though  authority 
be  a  ftubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nofe 


naked  to  enter  into  it,  where  hee  long  time  endured  the  greateft 
languor  and  torment  in  the  worlde,  with  fwarmes  of  flies  that 
dayly  fed  on  hym;  and  in  this  forte,  with  paine  and  famine, 
ended  his  miferablc  life.'*     The  Stage  of  popijb  Toyes^  1 58 1 ,  p.  33, 

Reed. 

^  the  hotteft  <//7^- prognoilicatlon  proclaims^    That  is,  the 

hotteft  day  foretold  in  the  almanack.     Johnson, 

Almanacks  were  in  Shakfpeare's  time  publifhed  under  this  title. 
'*  An  Almanack  and  Prognoftkathn  made  for  the  year  of  our  Lord 
God,  i595»"  See  Herbert's  Typography     Antiq.  11.  1029. 

Maloke, 

'  heitig  fomething  gently  confidered^  Means,  I  having  a  gen^ 

tlemanlike  co'ifideration  gi-i-en  me^  i.  e.  1  bribe,  ivill  bring  you,  &c« 
So,  in  The  Three  Lndies  of  London^  ^  584 : 

•«  furc,  fir,  I'll  fie^^^r // hereafter  if  I  can. 

"  What,  coftfider  mc  ?  doft  thou  think  that  I  am  a  bribe* 
taker  r 
Again,  in  The  Ifle  of  Gulls,  1 633  :  **  Thou  (halt  be  well  conftder- 
cd,  there's  twenty  crowns  in  cameft."    Stbeveni* 
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with  gold :  fhow  the  infide  of  your  purfc  to  the 
outfide  of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado :  Remember^ 
ftoned,  and  flay'd  alive. 

Shep.  An't  pleafe  you,  fir,  to  undertake  the  bu- 
finefs  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :  PU  make  it 
as  much  more ;  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn^ 
till  I  bring  it  you. 

Aur.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promifed  ? 

Shep.  Ay,  fir. 

Aur.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety: — Are  you  a 
party  in  this  bunnefs  ? 

Clown.  In  fome  fort,  fir :  but  though  my  cafe 
be  a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  ihall  not  be  flay 'd  out  of  it. 

Aur.  O,  that's  the  cafe  of  the  fliepherd's  fon : — 
Hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clown.  Comfort,  good  comfort:  We  mull  to 
the  king,  and  fhow  our  ftrange  fights:  he  mull 
know,  'tis  none  of  your  daughter,  nor  my  filler ; 
we  are  gone  elfe.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as 
this  old  man  does,  when  the  bufinefs  is  performed ; 
and  remain,  as  he  fays,  your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought 
you. 

Aur.  I  will  trull  you.  Walk  before  toward  the 
fea-fide;  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look  upon 
the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clown.  We  are  blefs'd  in  this  man,  as  I  may 
fay,  even  blefs'd. 

Shep.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us  :  he  was  pro- 
vided to  do  us  good.  [Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Aur.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honell,  I  fee,  fortune 
would  not  fufltr  me ;  Ihe  drops  booties  in  my  mouth. 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occafionj  gold, 
and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my  mailer  good; 
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which,  who  knows  how  that  may  turn  back  to  mjr 
advancement  ?  I  will  bring  thefe  two  moles,  theft 
blind  ones,  aboard  him :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  fhore 
them  again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have  to 
the  king  concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  me^ 
rogue,  for  being  fo  far  officious ;  for  I  am  proof 
againft  that  title,  and  what  fhame  elfe  belongs  to't : 
To  him  will  I  prefent  them,  there  may  be  matter 
in  it.  [Exit. 


ACTV.     SCENE    I. 

Sicilia.    Ji  Room  in  the  Palace  o/*Leontes. 

£/f/^r  Leontes^  Cleomenes,  Dion^  Paulina^  ^^m/ 

Others. 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  per« 
formed 
A  faint-like  forrow :  no  fault  could  you  make. 
Which  you  have  not  redeemed ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trefpafs :  At  the  laft. 
Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done ;  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourfelf. 

Leon.  Whilft  I  remember 

Her,  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemifhes  in  them ;  and  fo  ftill  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myfelf :  which  was  fo  much. 
That  hcirlefs  it  hath  made  my  kingdom ;  and 
Deftroy*d  the  fweet'ft  companion,  that  e'er  man 
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Bred  hU  hopes  out  of. 

Paul.  True,  too  true,  my  lord :  • 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
C)rj  from  the  all  that  are,  took  fomething  good,^ 
To  make  a  perfect  woman ;  Ihe,  you  kilrc^ 
Wbuid  be  unparalleled. 

Leon.  I  think  fo.     Kill'd! 

She  I  iciird  ?  I  did  fo :  but  thou  ftrikeft  me 
Sorely,  to  fay  I  did ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought :  Now,  good 

now. 
Say  fo  but  feldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady: 

You  might  have  fpoken  a  thoufand  things,  that 

.would        .    .  J 

Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindflcft  better. 

Paul.  You  arc  one  of  thofe. 

Would  have  hi(n  wed  agadn« 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  to. 

You  pity  not  the  ftate,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  moft  fovercign  name ;  confidcr  little. 
What  dangers,  by  his  highnefs*  fail  of  iflue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy. 


•  True,  too  trtic,  my  lord:}  In  fotxner  editbns: 

Deftroyd  thefweet*Ji  companion,  that  e^er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of^  true. 
Paul.  Too  iruiy  my  lord: 
A  very  flight  examination  will  convince  every  intelligent  reader^ 
that  irof,  here  has  jumped  oat  of  its  place  in  all  the  ettitions. 

Thsobalo* 

♦  Qr,  from  the  a// that  are,  took  fomething  rood,]  This  is  a  favourite 
thought ;  it  was  bcftoiyed  on  Miaoda  arid  KolaliiMi  before. 

Johnson* 
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Than  to  rejoice,  the  former  queen  is  well  ?  * 
What  holier,  than, — for  royalty's  repair. 
For  prefent  comfort,  and  for  future  good, — 
To  blefs  the  bed  of  majefty  again 
With  a  fwect  fellow  to*t  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Rcfpeding  her  that's  gone.     Befidcs,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill'd  their,  fccret  purpofes : 
For  has  jiot  the  divine  Apollo  faidi 
Is't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle, 
Thatkin^Leontes  (hall  not  have  an  heir. 
Till  his  loft  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  (hall. 
Is  all  as  monftrous  to  our  human  reafon. 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me;  who,  on  my  life. 
Did  perifti  with  the  infant,     *Tis  your  counfel. 
My  lord  fhould  to  the  heavens  be  contrary, 
Oppofe  againft  their  wills. — Care  not  for  iflue ; 

[To  Leontes. 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthieft ;  fo  his  fucceflbr 
Was  like  to  be  the  bcft. 

Leon.  Good  Paulina, — 

Who  haft  the  memory  of  Hcrmione, 


*  the  former  ^ueen  is  well  ?]  i.  c.  at  reft ;  dead.     In  AnUtr^ 

mml  Ckofaira,  this  plurafe  is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
dead: 

"  Meffl  Firft>  madam,  he  Is  *wel/, 
*'  Cf^t.  Why  there's  more  gold ;  but  iirrah,  mark; 
**  We  ufc  to  fay,  the  dead  are  *well\  bring  it  to  that, 
*'  The  gold  I  give,  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
•*  Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat." 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juiirt,  Balthazar  fpeaking  of  JuUot,  whom  he 
imagined  to  be  dead,  (ays : 

'<  Then  (be  is  our//,  and  nothing  can  be  ill."    Maloic s. 

This  phrafe  feems  to  have  been  iidopted  from  Scripture.    See 
«  Kings,  iv.  26*    Hs^Lsr. 
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I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  fquar'd  me  to  thy  counfel !  then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  looked  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes ; 
Have  taken  treafure  from  her  lips, 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  fpcak'ft  truth. 

No  more  fuch  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife:  one  worfe. 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  fainted  fpirit 
Again  poflefs  her  corps ;  and,  on  this  ftage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  foul-vcx'd. 
Begin,  And  why  to  me?^ 


'  (Where  ive  offenders  ncFw  a^fear,J foul-^ex^d. 
Begin,  And  why  to  mc  ?j    The  old  copy  reads— ifiri  ieriMg 
why  to  me  ?  The  tranrpofition  now  adopted  was  propofed  by  Mr. 
Steevens.    Mr*  Theobald  reads  : 

and  on  this  ftage 

(Where  we  offend  her  now)  appear  foul-vex'd,  Ac. 
Mr.  Heath  would  read — (IVere  we  offenders  now)  appear,  &c. 

*' that  is,  if  we  (hould  now  at  laft  To  far  oflfend  her."    Mr. 

M.  Mafon  thinks  that  the  fecond  line  (hould  be  printed  thus : 

And  begin,  why  ?  to  me. 
**  that  is,  begin  to  call  me  to  account." 

There  is  To  much  harlh  and  involved  conftrufUon  in  this  play, 
tliat  I  am  not  fure  but  the  old  copv,  |>erplexed  as  the  fentence  may 
appear,  is  right.     Perhaps  the  autnor  intended  to  point  it  thus : 
Again  poflefs  her  corps,  (and  on  this  ftage 
Where  we  ofienders  now  appear  foul-vex'd,) 
And  begin,  nofy  tome? 
Why  to  me  did^ou  prefer  one  left  tvortfy,  Leontes  infinuates  would 
be  the  purport  of  Hermione's  fpeech.  There  is,  I  think,  fomething 
awkward  m  the  phrafe — Where  we  offenders  now  appear.    By 
removing  the  parenthefis,  which  in  the  old  copy  is  placed  after 
appear,  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  applying  the  epithet  foul-vex'd 
to  Leontes  and  the  reft  who  mourned  ^e  lofs  of  liermione,  that 
difficulty  is  obviated.    Ma  lone. 

To  countenance  my  tranfpofition,  be  it  obferved,  that  theblun* 
ders  occafioned  by  the  printers  of  the  firft  folio  are  fo  numerous, 
that  it  (hould  fccm,  wnen  a  word  dropp'd  out  of  their  prefs,  they 
were  careiefs  into  which  line  they  inferted  it.    Stebvbns. 
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Paul.  Had  (he  fuch  power. 

She  had  juft  caufe/ 

Leon.  She  had;  and  would  incenfc  me* 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  (hould  fb: 

Were  I  the  ghoft  that  walk'd,  Pd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye ;  and  tell  me,  for  what  dull  part  in't 
You  chofe  her :  then  I'd  (hriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Shou'd  rift*  to  hear  me^  and  the  words  that  followed 
Should  be,  Remember  mine. 

Leos.  Stars,  veryftars/ 

I  believe  no  change  is  neceflary.  If,  inflead  of  bein^  repeated, 
the!  i«rord  appear  be  underftood,  as,  by  an  obvious  ellip£,  it  may, 
the  fenfe  will  be  fufficiendy  clear.     Hb  n  L b  y. 

4  She  badjvft  cattfi.]  Th«  firft  imd  iecond  folio  ttsd^e  had 
jt{ft  fuch  cam/e»     Reed. 

We  (hould  certainly  read,  "  (he  had  Juft  caufe."  The  infertion 
of  the  word  fuch,  hurts  both  the  fcnfc  and  the  metre. 

M.  Masoit* 

There  is  nothing  to  which  the  word  fueh  can  be  referred.  It 
was,  I  have  no  doubt,  inferred  by  the  compo(itor's  eye  riancine; 
on  the  preceding  line.  The  nietre  is  perfeCT  without  this  word, 
which  confirms  the  obferTation«<^ince  the  foregoing  remark  was 
printed  in  the  Second  Appendix  to  mySupp.  to  Shaksp, 
1785,  I  have  obferved  that  the  editor  of  the  third  folio  made  the 
fame  correction.    Malone. 

*  incenfe  me ]    i.  e.  inftigale,  fct  me  on.     So,  in  K. 

Richard  II I  : 

**  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 

**  Was  not  ineenfed  by  his  fubtle  mother  ?"    Steevbks. 

^  Should iih ]  1.  e.  fplit.     So,  itkTheTempeft: 

"  n/ted  Jove's  ftout  oak."    Stee  ve ns, 

7  Stars,  Ytiyftars^']  The  word—wry,  was  fupplicd  by  Sir  T. 
Hanmcr,  to  affift  the  metre.    So,  in  Cymheline: 

•;  'Twas^r^rj^  Cbtcn." 
Again,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

**  Efpecially  againft  his  *v€ry  friend."    Stbevbns. 

Voi.  VII.  N 
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And  all  eyes  elfe,  dead  coals ! — fear  thou  no  wife, 
ril  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  fwear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina;  fo  be  blefs'd  my  fpirit ! 

Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witnefs  to 
his  oath. 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unlefs  another. 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  pidture, 
AiFront  his  eye.^ 

Cleo.  Good  madam, — 

Paul.  I  have  done.* 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  fir. 
No  remedy,  but  you  will ;  give  me  the  office 
To  choofe  you  a  queen :  fhe  fhall  not  be  fo  ybung 
As  was  your  former ;  but  fhe  fhall  be  fuch. 
As,  walk'd  your  firfl  queen's  ghofl,  it  fhould  take  joy 
To  fee  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  fhall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'fl  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be,  when  your  firfl  queen's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

5  Affront  his  eye*"]  To  affront ^  is  to  meet.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Cymheline  : 

**  Your  preparation  can  affront  no  lefs 
**  Than  what  you  hear  ou* *    Steeven*. 
'•  Paul.  /  ha*ve  done,^  Thefe  three  words  in  the  old  copy  make 
part  of  the  preceding  fpcech.     The  prefent  regulation ^  which  is 
clearly  right,  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Stccvens.    Ma  lone. 
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Enter  a  Gentleman. 

GEYJr.  One  that  gives  out  himfelf  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princefs,  (Ihe 
The  faireft  I  have  yet  beheld,)  defires  accefs 
To  your  high  prefence. 

Z^ojNT.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatnefs :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumftance,  and  fudden,  tells  us, 
*Tis  not  a  vifitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need,  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gei^t.  But  few. 

And  thofe  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princefs,  fay  you,  with  him? 

GEnr.  Ay ;  the  mod  peerlefs  piece  of  earth,  I 
think. 
That  e'er  the  fun  (hone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione, 

As  every  prefent  time  doth  boafl  itfclf 
Above  a  better,  gone ;  fo  muft  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what's  feen  now.'     Sir,  you  yourfelf 
Have  faid,  and  writ  fo,*  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme,^)  She  bad  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equaWdi — -thus  your  verfe 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once;  *tis fhrewdly  ebb*d. 


7  fo  muft  thy  grave 

Gi^e  ivay  to  *what*s  feen  way.]  Thy  grave  here  means — thy 
beauties^  which  are  buried  in  the  grave;  the  continent  for  the 
contents.     Edwards.  • 

*  Sir,  you  yourfelf 

Have  faid,  and  I'jrit  foA  The  reader  muft  obferve,  that  fo 
relates  not  to  what  precedes,  but  to  what  follows  ;  that  Jhe  had  not 

bten equaU'd,     J  O  H  N  80  N. 

•>  Is  colder  than  that  theme,]    i.  e.  than  the  lifelefs  body  of  Her- 
inionc,  the  theme  oxfuhje^  of  your  writing.     Ma  lone. 

N   2 
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To  fay,  you  have  feen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam: 

The  one  I  have  almoft  forgot;  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  Ihe  has  obtained  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  tqo.     This  is  fuch  a  crea- 
ture,^ 
Would  fhe  begin  a  fed,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  profeflbrs  elfe ;  make  profelytes 
Of  who  Ihe  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How?  not  women? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  ihe  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  fhe  is 
The  rareft  of  all  women. 

Lioff,  Go,  Cleomenes; 

Yourfelf,  aflided  with  your  honoured  friends. 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement. — Still  *tis  ftrangc, 
[£;ce'«»/ Cleomenes,  Lords,  ^ir^  Gentleman. 
He  thus  fhould  Ileal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince, 

(Jewel  of  children,)  feen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
Well  with  this  lord ;  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

LeoNs  Fr'ythee,  no  more ;  thou  know'ft,* 

He  dies  to  me  again,  when  taljc'd  of:  fure. 
When  I  ftiall  fee  this  gentleman,  thy  fpcechcs 
Will  bring  me  to  confider  that,  which  may 
Unfiirnifh  me  of  reafon. — They  af-e  come,-— — 


^  This  is  fuch  a  cnatMrt,]  The  word  /ucb,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  old  copy,  was  judiciouAy  fupplied  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer^  for  th« 
fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 

*  Pr^ytbee,  HO  more  5  th<m  hunvyi,]  The  old  copy  redundantly 
reads — 

**  Pr'ythee,  no  more;  cea/e;  thou  know 'ft/'— 
Cea/f,  I  believe^  was  a  mere  marginal  glofs  or  explanation  of^ 
no  more,  and,  injurioafly  to  metre,  had  crept  into  the  text. 

Steevens* 
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Re-enter  Cieomenes,  wilb  Florizel,  Perdita, 
and  Attendants. 

Your  mother  was  moft  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  flic  did  print  your  royal  father  ofF^ 
Conceiving  you  :  Were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  fo  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  fliooild  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him ;  and  fpeak  of  fomething,  wildly 
By  us  performed  before.     Moft  dearly  welco.ne ! 
And  your  fair  princefs,  goddefs ! — O,  alas ! 
I  loft  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  ftood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do !  and  then  I  loft 
(All  mine  own  folly,)  the  fociety. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom. 
Though  bearing  mifery,  I  dcfire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  upon.' 

Flo.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend,* 


-whom^ 


Tbwgb  faring  mi/ery,  I  itfire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  upon.]  The  old  copy  ftad»-~ 
Once  more  to  look  on  him.     STEBVsifS, 

For  this  incorre^efs  our  author  muft  anfwer.  There  are  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind  to  be  found  in  his  writing.  See  p.  6o» 
n.  n.  Mr,  Theobald,  with  more  accuracy^  but  without  ncceifitjs 
omitted  the  word  him^  and  to  fupply  the  metre,  reads  in  the  next 
line — *'  5/r,  by  his  command,"  &c.  in  which  he  has  been  follow- 
ed, I  think,  improperly,  by  the  fubfequent  editors.    Malonb. 

As  I  fuppofe  this  incorreA  phrafeology  to  be  the  mere  jargon  of 
the  old  players,  I  have  omittea — him^  and  (for  the  fake  of  metre) 
inftead  of— ««,  read — npon.  So,  in  a  former  part  of  the  prefent 
fcene: 

»*  I  might  hare  look'd  nfon  my  queen's  full  eyes—." 
Again,  p.  202  : 

"  Strike  all  that  look  »/<?//  with  marvel."    Steevbns. 

^  that  a  kingt  at  friend,']  Thus  the  old  copy;  but  baring 

N  3 
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Can  fend  his  brother :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times,)  hath  fomething 

feiz'd 
His*wiih*d  ability,  he  had  himfelf 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Meafur'd,  to  look  upon  you ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  fayfo,)  more  than  all  the  fceptcrs. 
And  thofe  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon.  O,  my  brother, 

(Good  gentleman!)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee,ftir 
Afrefli  within  me ;  and  thefe  thy  ofRces, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  flacknefs ! — Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  fpring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Expos'd  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  ufage 
(At  leaft,  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man,  not  worth  her  pains ;  much  lefs 
The  adventure  of  her  perfon  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon.  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honoured  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  lov'd? 

Flo.  Mod  royal  fir,  from  thence;  from  him, 
whofe  daughter 
His  tears  proclaimed  his,  parting  with  her :  *  thence 


met  with  no  example  of  fuch  phrafeology,  I  fufped  our  author 
wrote — and  friend.  Ai  has  alreaay  been  printed  for  and  in  the  play 
before  us.    Malons. 

Atfriend^  perhaps,  means  at  friend/hip.  So,  in  Hamlet^  we  have— 
•*  the  wind  at  help."    We  might,  however,  read,  omitting  only  a 
(ingle  letter — a  friend.     Steevens. 
4  'ivbo/e  daughter 

His  tears  proclaim* d  bis,  parting  <with  her:]  This  is  very  un- 
grammatical  and  obfcure.    We  may  better  read : 
■■         nvhofe  daughter 
His  tears  proclaim* dha  parting  with  hen 
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(A  profperous  fouth-wind  friendly,)  we  havecrofs'd. 
To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me. 
For  vifiting  your  highnefs :  My  bed  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  ihores  difmifs'd ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  fignify 
Not  only  my  fuccefs  in  Libya,  fir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  fafety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  bleflcd  gods  * 

Purge  all  infedtion  from  our  air,  whilft  you 
Do  climate  here !  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman ;  ^  againft  whofe  perfon. 
So  facred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  fin : 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  ifllielefs ;  and  your  father's  blefs'd, 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it,)  with  you. 
Worthy  his  goodnefs.     What  might  I  have  been. 
Might  I  a  fon  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you  ? 

The  prince  firft  tells  that  the  lady  came  from  Libya ;  the  king* 
interrupting  him,  fays,  from  Smalus  ?  from  him,  fays  the  prince, 
nvho/e  tears,  at  parting,  Jbo^ed her  to  he  his  daughter.     Johnson; 

The  obfcurity  arifes  from  want  of  proper  punftuation.  By 
placing  a  comma  after  his,  I  think  the  {enic  is  clear'd.  Stbbvens. 

*  The  hlejfei  gods — ]  Unlefs  both  the  words  here  and  imhere 
were  employed  in  the  preceding  line  as  diffyllables,  the  metre  is 
defe^ve.  We  might  read — The  ri/^-bleffcd  gods — ;  but  whether 
there  was  any  omiflion,  is  very  doubtful,  for  the  reafon  already 
affigned.    Ma  lone. 

I  mud  confefs  that  in  thb  prefent  diifyllabic  pronunciation  I 
have  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of  faith.  Such  violent  attempts  to  pro* 
duce  metre  (hould  at  lea%  be  countenanced  by  the  fhadow  of  exam- 
pics.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — 

Here,  where  we  happily  are.     St  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

•  A  %i2xxS}jX  gentleman  \\  i.  e.  full  of  grace  and  virtue. 

M.  Masoh.* 

N  4 
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Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Mod  noble  fir. 

That,  which  I  (hall  report,  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  fo  nigh.     Pleafe  you,  great  fir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himfelf,  by  me : 
Defires  you  to  attach  his  fon ;  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  caft  off,) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  fhepherd's  daughter. 

Leon.  Where's  Bohemia?  fpeak. 

Lord.  Here  in  your  city ;  I  now  came  from  him : 
I  fpeak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  meffage.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  haft'ning,  (in  the  chafe,  it  feems,. 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  feeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray 'd  me ; 

Whofe  honour,  and  whofe  honefty,  till  now, 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay't  fo,  to  his  charge; 

He's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.  Who?  Camillo? 

Lord.  Camillo,  fir ;  I  fpake  with  him;  who  now 
Has  thefe  poor  men  in  queftion.'     Never  faw  I 
Wretches  fo  quake :  they  kneel,  they  kifs  the  earth ; 
Forfwcar  themfelves  as  often  as  they  fpeak: 
Bohemia  ftops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 


'^  ix  queftion.]  i.  e.  in  converfation.    So,  in  Asjou  like  it: 

^  I  met  tlie  Duke  yeitcrday,  and  had  much  queftion  with  him/' 

Stekvinj. 
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Pkh.  O,  my  poor  father ! — . 

The  heaven  fets  fpies  upon  us,  wUl  not  have 
Our  contrad  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

pLOi  We  are  not,  fir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  ftars,  I  fee,  will  kifs  the  valleys  firft : — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike.' 

Lb  ON.  My  lord. 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is. 

When  once  fhe  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  •  That  once,  I  fee,  by  your  good  father's 
fpeed. 
Will  come  on  very  flowly.     I  am  forry, 
Moft  forry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty  :  and  as  forry. 
Your  choice  is  not  fo  rich  in  worth  as  beauty,' 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  lookup: 

Though  fortune,  vifible  an  enemy. 
Should  chafe  us,  with  my  father;  power  no  jot 
Hath  fhe,  to  change  our  loves. — 'Befeech  you,  fir. 
Remember  fince  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time^ 

7  The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. '\  A  quibble  upon  the  falfe 
dice  fo  called.  See  note  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  Vol.  III. 
p.  339,  n.  4.     Douce. 

^  Your  choke  is  not  fo  rich  in  M^ofth  as  heauty^']  IVgrth  fignifies 
anv  kind  of  'worthinefsy  and  among  others  that  of  high  ddcent.    , 
Tne  king  means  that  he  is  forry  the  prince's  choice  b  not  in  other 
icfpeds  as  worthy  of  him  as  In  beauty.    Joh  nson. 

Our  author  often  ufes  'worth  for  tvealth ;  which  may  ^fi>,  toge* 
ther  with  high  birth,  be  here  in  contemplation.     MaloTb. 

So,  in  T^elfth-Night : 

«•  But  were  my  nvorth  as  is  my  confcience  firm,"  &c. 

Stebtens. 

9  Rememher  Jince  you  oiv'd  no  more  to  time,  &c.]  Recoiled  the 
period  when  you  were  of  my  age.    M  a  l  o  n  s. 
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Than  I  do  how :  with  thought  of  fuch  afFcdtion5>  ^ 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  requeft. 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things,  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  fo,  I'd  beg  your  precious 
miftrefs. 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Pjul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't :  not  a  month 
*Fore  your  queen  died,  fhe  was  more  worth  fuch 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  thefe  looks  I  made. — But  your  petition 

[To  Florizel. 
Is  yet  unanfwer'd :  I  will  to  your  father ; 
Your  honour  not  overthrown  by  your  defires, 
I  am  friend  to  them,  and  you :  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him ;  therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make :  Come,  good  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE    II. 

The  fame.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  AvTOLYCvs^  and  a  Gcnt\cmzn» 

Avr.  *Befeech  you,  fir,  were  you  prefent  at  this 
relatida? 

I.  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel, 
heard  the  old  (hepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he 
found  it :  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazednefs,  we 
were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this. 
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methought^  I  heard  the  {hepherd  fay,  he  found  the 
child 
Aur.  I  would  moft  gladly  know  the  iflue  of  it. 

1.  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  thebufi- 
nefs ; — But  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king, 
and  Camillo,  were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they 
feemed  almoft,  with  flaring  on  one  another,  to  tear 
the  cafes  of  their  eyes ;  there  was  fpeech  in  their 
dumbnefs,  language  in  their  very  gefture;  they 
look'd,  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ranfom'd,  or 
one  deftroy'd  :  A  notable  paflion  of  wonder  appeared 
in  them :  but  the  wifell  beholder,  that  knew  no 
more  but  feeing,  could  not  fay,  if  the  importance 
were  joy,  or  forrow ;  *  but  in  the  extremity  of  the 
one,  it  muft  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows 

more: 
The  news,  Rogero  ? 

2.  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires:  The  oracle  is 
fulfiird ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found  :  fuch  a  deal 
of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  baU 
lad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  exprefs  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  fteward;  he  can 
deliver  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  fir?  this 
news,  which  is  call'd  true,  is  fo  like  an  old  tale, 
that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  ftrong  fufpicion :  Has  the 
king  found  his  heir  ? 


*  if  the  importance  ivere  joy^  orfirronjo  ;]  Importance  here 

seansj  the  thing  imported.    M,  Mason. 
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3.  Gent.  Moft  true  j  if  ever  truth  were  pr^naitt 
by  circumftance :  that,  which  you  hear,  you'll  fwcar 
you  fee,  there  is  fuch  unity  in  the  proofs.  The 
mantle  of  que^n  Hermione ; — her  jewel  about  the 
neck  of  it ; — the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found  with 
it,  which  they  know  to  be  his  character : — ^the  ma- 
jcfty  of  the  creature,  in  refemblance  of  the  mother; 
— the  affcdtion  of  noblenefs,^  which  nature  {hows 
above  her  breeding, — and  many  other  evidences, 
proclaim  her,  with  all  certainty,  to  be  the  king's 
daughter.  Did  you  fee  the  meeting  of  the  two 
kings  ? 

2*  Gent.  No. 

3.  Gfijv^.  Then  have  you  loft  a  fight,  which  was 
to  be  feen,  cannot  be  fpoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another ;  fo,  and  in  fuch 
manner,*  that,  it  feem'd,  forrow  wept  to  take  leave 
of  them;  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was 
cafting  up  of  eyes,  holdii^  up  of  hands ;  with 
countenance  of  fuch  diftradion,  that  they  were  to 
he  known  by  garment,  not  by  favour.^    Our  king, 

9 .f/je  affeftion  of  nohleuefs^   Affefiion  here  perhaps  means 

iffpojition  or  quality.  The  word  feems  to  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame 
Icnte  in  the  following  title :  *•  The  ^1^  {tt  of  Italian  Madrrgafh 
engliihed,  not  to  the  fenie  of  the  original  ditty,  hot  to  the  aJfeSica 
ofthenoate,"  &c.  By  Thomas  Watfon,  quarto.  IC90.  AffeBion 
is  ufed  in  Hamlet  for  afftdation,  but  that  can  hardly  De  the  meaning 
here. 

Perhaps  both  here  and  in  K,  Henry  IF.  affedm  is  ufed  for  /re- 

•«  —in  {peech,  in  gait, 

«*  In  diet,  in  affeSHom  of  delight, 

•*  In  military  exercifcs,  humours  of  blood, 

•«  He  was  the  mark  and  glafs,"  &c.     Maloite. 

a  fo^  and  hi  fuch  manner,']  Our  author  fecHis  to  have  picked 

up  this  little  piece  of  tautology  in  his  clerkfhip.  It  is  the  technical 
language  of  conveyancers.     Ki  tso  n. 

'  fo'vour,']  i.  e.  countenance,  features.     So,  in  Othello  : 

••  Defeat  xhyfruour  with  an  nfurped  beard."     Stef.vrn?. 
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being  ready  to  leap  out  of  himfelf  for  joy  of  his 
found  daughter;  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a 
loft,  cries,  0,  ihy  mother^  thy  mother!  then  alks 
Bohemia  forgivenefs;  then  embraces  his  fon-in- 
law;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with 
clipping  her :  *  now  he  thanks  the  old  Ihepherd, 
which  itands  by,  like  a  weather-bitten  *  conduit  of 
many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  fuch  another 
encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and 
undoes  defcription  to  do  it.* 


4  ^^^..^^iii  clipinng  irr ;]  i.  ^  embracing  her.    So,  Sidfuf  : 
'*  He,  who  bdbre  Ihun'd  her,  to  ihon  fuch  harms, 
**  Now  runs  and  takes  her  in  his  cliff  wg  arms." 

STIBYBNt. 

s tweaiher^yAxxiaiy  &c.]  Thus  the  old  copy.    The  modera 

^tors — ai;^«/irr*beaten.     Hamlet  (ays :   '*  The  air  bius  (hrewd« 

ly;"   and  the  Duke,  in  As  you  like  it: **  when  it  bites  and 

blows/'  fFeatier-bittefi,  therefore,  may  mean,  amded  by  the 
weather.    Stbbvins. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copies  appears  to  be  right.  Antony  Mun- 
dy,  in  the  preCsce  to  Gerilem  •/  England^  the  fecond  part,  &c« 
1591,  has— «•  wintcr-iirirtrepitai*/'    Ritson. 

Conduits,  reprefcntin^  a  human  figure,  were  heretofore  not 
uncommon.  One  of  this  kind,  a  female  form,  and  nueather-- 
beaten^  fdU  exifts  at  Hoddefdon  in  Herts.  Shakfpeare  refers  again 
to  the  fame  fort  of  imagery  in  R»meo  and  Juliet  : 

**  How  now  ?  a  conduit ,  eirl  ?  what  ftill  in  tears  ? 
•*  Evermore  (howering  ?       Henlbt. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  1 30,  n.  7. 

Weatbet'bitten  was  in  the  third  folio  changed  to  vrtkXhtf-beateis  i 
but  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  neceflity  for  the  change. 

Malonb. 
*  —  /  never  beard  of/ucb  another  encounter ^  ^jbicb  lames  report 
to  follow  it,  and  undoes  defcriftion  to  do  //.]  Wc  have  the  fame  fcn- 
timent  in  The  Tempeft : 

««  For  thou  wilt  find,  Ihe  will  outflrip  all  praife, 
"  And  make  it  halt  behind  her." 
Again,  in  our  author's  103d  Sonnet : 

•«  a  face 

•*  That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 

'*  Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  difgrace.'*    Maloue, 
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1.  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus^ 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3.  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  ftill ;  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearfe,  though  credit  be  aflcep,  and 
not  an  ear  open :  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a 
bear :  this  avouches  the  Ihepherd's  fon ;  who  has  not 
only  his  innocence  (which  feems  much,)  to  juftify 
him,  but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings,  of  his,  that 
Paulina  knows. 

I.  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol- 
lowers ? 

3.  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  fanie  inftant  of  their 
mafter's  death ;  and  in  the  view  of  the  (hepherd : 
fo  that  all  the  inftruments,  which  aided  to  expofe 
the  child,  were  even  then  loft,  when  it  was  found. 
But,  O,  the  noble  combat,  that,  'twixt  joy  and  for- 
row,  was  fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eye  de- 
clined for  the  lofs  of  her  huft)and ;  another  elevated 
that  the  oracle  was  fulfill'd :  She  lifted  the  princefs 
from  the  earth ;  and  fo  locks  her  in  embracing,  as 
if  fhe  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that  (he  might 
no  more  be  in  danger  of  lofing. 

I .  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  aft  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  fuch  was  it 
adted. 

3.  Gent.  One  of  the  prettieft  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes,  (caught  the  water, 
though  not  the  fi(h,)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of 
the  queen's  death,  with  the  manner  how  (he  came 
to  it,  (bravely  confefs'd,  and  lamented  by  the  king,) 
how  attentivenefs  wounded  his  daughter :  till,  from 
one  fign  of  dolour  to  another,  (he  did,  with  an 
alas!  1  would  fain  fay,  bleed  tears ;  for,  I  am  furc, 
my  heart  wept  blood.  Who  was  moft  marble  there,^ 

^  mofi  marbU  there,']  u  e.  moft  petrified  with  wonder. 
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changed  colour;  fome  fwooned,  all  forrowcd:  if 
all  the  world  could  have  feen  It^  the  woe  had  been 
univerfal. 

I.  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 

3.  Gent.  No :  the  princefs  hearing  of  her  mo-r 
ther's  ftatue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina^ — 
a  piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  per- 
form'd  by  that  rare  Italian  mafter,  Julio  Romano ;  • 
who,  had  he  himfelf  eternity,  and  could  put  breath 


So,  in  Milton^s  Epitaph  on  our  author : 

**  There  thou  our  fancy  of  itfclf  bereaving, 

^*  Doft  make  us  maM  by  too  much  CQnceMngJ* 

Stbbvbns. 

It  means  thofe  who  had  the  hardeft  hearts.    It  would  not  be 

extraordinary  that  thofe  perfons  (hould  change  colour  who  were 

petrified  with  wonder,  though  it  was,  that  hardened  hearts  fliould 

pe  moved  by  a  fcene  of  tendemefs.    M.  Mason. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  VIII: 

*•  —  Hearts  of  moft  hard  temper 
**  Melt,  and  lament  for  him,       Malone. 
Mr.  M.  Mafon's  and  Mr.  Malone's  explanation  may  be  right. 
So,  ^  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

««  now  from  head  to  foot 

"  I  am  marble  conilant."    Stbbvens. 

•  —  that  tare  Italian  mafter ^  Julio  Romano ;  &c.]  This  excellent 
artifl  was  born  in  the  year  i4C}2,  and  died  in  IC46.  Fine  and  . 
generous,  as  this  tribute  of  praife  muft  be  owned,  yet  it  was  a 
itrange  abfurdity,  fure,  to  thruft  it  into  a  tale,  the  aftion  of  which 
is  fuppofed  within  the  period  of  heathenifm,  and  whilft  the  oracles 
of  Apollo  were  confulted.  This,  however,  was  a  known  and  wil- 
ful anachronifm.     Theobald. 

By  eternity  Shakfpcare  means  only  immortality,  or  that  part  of 
eternity  which  is  to  come ;  fo  we  talk  of  eternal  renown  and 
eternal  iTiizmy,  Immortality  may  fubfift  without  divinity,  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  only  is,  that  if  Julio  could  always  continue  his 
labours,  he  would  mimick  nature.     Johnson. 

I  wifti  we  could  underftand  this  paflage,  as  if  Julio  Romano  had 
only  painted  the  ftatue  carved  by  another.  Ben  Jonfon  makes 
Dodor  Rut  in  The  Magnetic  Lady,  Aft  V.  fc,  viii.  fay  : 
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into  his  work,  would  beguile  nature  of  her  cuftom,' 
fo  pcrfcdlly  he  i$  her  ape :  he  fo  near  to  Hermione 
hath  done  Hermione,  that,  they  fay,  one  would 
fpeak  to  her,  and  ftand  in  hope  of  anfwer :  thither 
with  all  greedinefs  of  affe<Stion,  are  they  gone ;  and 
there  they  intend  to  fup. 

2.  Gent,  I  thought,  flie  had  fomc  great  matter 
there  in  hand;  for  Ihe  hath  privately,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  ever  fince  the  death  of  Hermione, 
viiited  that  removed  houfe.  Shall  we  thither,  and 
with  our  company  piece  the  rejoicing? 


*«  all  City  ftatues  mnft  be  fainted^ 

**  Elfe  they  be  worth  nought  i'their  fubtii  judgements." 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  hit  Elements  of  ArebiteBure^  mentions  the 
frfliion  cf  c<^ouring  even  r^l  ftatues  for  the  ftronger  expreflion  of 
afedtion,  which  he  takes  leave  to  call  an  Englifh  barbarifm.  Soch. 
however^  was  the  pradice  of  the  time :  ai^  nnlefs  the  fuppofed , 
ftatue  of  Hermione  were  painted,  there  conld  be  no  raddinels  upon 
her  lip,  nor  could  the  veins  *i}erilj  Jeem  io  Sear  bbod,  as  the  poet 
expreifes  it  afterwards,    Tollit, 

Onr  anthor  exprefsly  (ays,  in  a  fabfec^uent  pafliaige,  that  it  was 

Jainted ;  and  without  doubt  meant  to  attnbote  pnly  the  painting  to 
ulio  Romano : 

**  The  ruddinefs  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
**  You'll  mar  it,  it  you  kifs  it ;  (lain  your  own 
**  V^xxh  oily  fainting.**     Malone. 
Sir  H.  Wotton  could  not  poffibly  know  what  has  been  lately 
proved  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  MS.  accounts  which  ac« 
company  feveral    valuable   drawings  of  the  difcoveries  made  at 
fompeiiy  and  prefented  by  him  to  our  Antiijuary  Society,  njix^  that 
it  was  ufual  to  colour  ftatues  among  the  ancients.     In  the  chapel  of 
Ifis  in  the  place  already  mentioned,  the  image  of  that  godded  had 
been  painted  over,  as  her  robe  is  of  a  purple  hue.     Mr.  Toilet  has 
fmce  informed  me,  that  Junius,  on  tne  painting  of  the  ancients, 
obferves  from  Paufanias  and  Herodotus,  that  fometlmes  the  ftatues 
of  the  ancients  were  coloured  after  the  manner  of  pidures. 

Steevens, 

9  9f  ^^^  ^nfom^']  That  is,  of  her  trade, — ^would  draw  her 

cuftomers  from  her.    Johnson. 
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I.  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the 
benefit  of  accefs  ?  *  every  wink  of  an  eye,  fome  new 
grace  will  be  born :  our  abfence  makes  us  unthrifty 
to  our  knowledge.     Let's  along. 

[Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Aur.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dafti  of  my  former 
life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  fon  aboard  the  prince ; 
told  him,  I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  he  at  that  time,  over- fond  of 
the  (hephcrd's  daughter,  (fo  he  then  took  her  to  be,) 
who  began  to  be  much  feafick,  and  himfelf  little 
better,  extremity  of  weather  continuing,  this  myf- 
tery  remained  undifcovered.  But  'tis  all  one  to 
me :  for  had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  fecret, 
it  would  not  have  relifli'd  among  my  other  difcre- 
dits, 

Enier  Shepherd,  and  Clown. 

Here  come  thofe  I  have  done  good  to  againft  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blofToms  of  their 
fortune. 

She  p.  Come,  boy;  I  am  pad  more  children; 
but  thy  fons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen 
born. 

Cloivn.  You  are  well  met,  fir:  You  denied  to 
fight  with  me  this  other  day,  becaufe  I  was  no 

*  Who  fwould  be  thence t  that  has  the  be tiefit  of  accefs  fl  It  was,  I 
fuppofe,  only  to  fpare  his  own  labour  that  the  poet  put  this  whole 
fcenc  into  narrative,  for  though  part  of  the  tranfadion  was  already 
known  to  the  audience,  and  therefore  could  not  properly  be  (hewn 
again,  yet  the  two  kings  might  have  met  upon  the  ftagc,  and,  after 
the  examination  of  the  old  (hepherd,  the  young  lady  might  have 
been  rccognifed  in  fight  of  the  Ipcdlators.    Johnson. 

Vol.  VII.  O 
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gentleman  born :  See  you  thefe  cl6thes  ?  fay,  you 
fee  them  not,  and  think  me  fti  11  no  gentleman  born  t 
you  were  beft  fay,  thefe  robes  are  not  gentlemen 
born.  Give  me  the  lie;  do;  and  try  v.hcther  1  am 
not  now  a  gentleman  born. 

Aur.  I  know,  you  are  now,  fir,  agentlemanborn. 

Cloivn.  Ay,  and  have  been  fo  any  time  thefe  four 
hours. 

Shep.  And  fo  have  I,  boy. 

CiofVN.  So  you  have : — but  I  >Vas  a  gentleman 
born  before  my  father:  for  the  king's  fon  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  call'd  me,  brother;  and  then  the 
two  kings  call'd  my  father,  brother;  and  then  the 
prince,  my  brother,  and  the  princefs,  my  filler, 
call'd  my  father,  father ;  and  fo  we  wept :  and  there 
was  the  firft  gentlemanlike  tears  that  ever  we  (hed, 

Shrp.  We  may  live,  fon,  to  ftied  many  more. 

Cloivn.  Ay;  or  elfe  'twere  h)ard  luck,  being  in 
fo  prcpofl:erous  efl:ate  as  we  are. 

Aur.  I  humbly  befeech  you,  fir,  to  pardon  me 
all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worftiip, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my 
mafi:er. 

Shep.  'Pr'ythce,  fon,  do ;  for  we  muft  be  gentle, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clown.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Avr.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worftiip. 

Clown.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  will  fwcar  to  the 
prince,  thou  art  as  honeft  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in 
Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  fay  it,  but  not  fwear  it. 

Clown.  Not  fwear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ? 
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Let  boors  and  franklins  fay  it/  Til  fwcar  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  falfc,  fon  ? 

Clown.  If  it  be  ne'er  fo  falfe,  a  true  gentleman 
may  fwear  it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend  : — And  I'll 
fwear  to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy 
hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I  know, 
thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,^  and  that  thou 
wilt  be  drunk ;  but  I'll  fwear  it :  and  I  would,  thou 
would'ft  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

AuT.  I  will  prove  fo,  fir,  to  my  power. 

Clown.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow  • 
If  I  do  not  wonder,  how  thou  dareft  venture  to  be 
drunk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  truft  me  not. — 

*  franklins /ly  I/,]    Franklin  \s  2i  freeholder,  oi  yeoman ,  a 

man  above  a  'villain ,  but  not  2l gentleman,    Johnson. 

4 tall  fellinv  of  thy  hands,']  Tall,  in  that  tknc,  was  the 

word  ufcd  {oiftout.    Johnson.  ' 

Part  of  this  phrafe  occurs  in  Gowcr  De  ConfeJJione  Amantis^ 
lib.  V.  fol.  114: 

"  A  noble  knight  eke  of  his  honde.'* 

A  man  of  his  hands  nsid  anciently  two  fignifications.  It  either 
meant  an  adroit  fellvw  <who  handled  his  iveapon  ivell,  or  2i  fellow 
fkilful  in  thie'vety.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  ufed  by  the  Clown* 
Phrafcology  like  this  is  often  met  with.  So,  in  Acolajhu,  a  comedy, 
1540: 

"  Thou  art  a  good  man  ofthyne  hahiteJ*     Stbbvens. 

A  tall  felhrw  of  thy  hands  means,  a  (lout  fellow  of  your  (ize» 
We  meafure  horfes  by  hands,  which  contain  four  inches;  and  from 
thence  the  phrafe  is  taken.     M.  Mason. 

The  following  quotation  from  ^eftions  concemyng  Conie-hood,  &'C. 
I  ^95,  will  at  leaft  afcertain  the  fenfe  in  which  Aatolycus  would 
have  wilhcd  this  phrafe  to  be  received  :  *•  Conie-hood  proceeding 
from  choUer,  ib  in  him  which  amongft  mirth  having  but  one 
croffe  worde  given  him,  Araightwaies  fals  to  his  weapons,  and  will 
hacke  peecemcale  the  ouicke  and  the  dead  through  fuperfluity 
of  his  manhood ;  and  doth  this  for  this  purpofe,  that  the  ftanders 
by  may  fay  that  he  is  a  tall  filliyw  of  his  hands,  and  fuch  a  one  a9 
will  not  fwallow  a  cantell  of  chcf  fe."    Steivens, 

I  think,  in  old  books  it  generally  means  aftrong  flout  felUrw. 

Malomb, 

o  ? 
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Hark  !  the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  arc 
going  to  fee  the  queen's  pid:ure.  Come,  follow  us : 
we'll  be  thy  good  mafters.*  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    III. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  Paulina's  Houfe. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,   Florizel,  Perdita, 
Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords ^  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  com- 
fort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee ! 

Paul.  What,  fovereign  fir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well :  All  my  fervices. 
You  have  paid  home :  but  that  you  have  vouchfaf'd. 
With  your  crown'd  brother,and  thefe  your  contracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  houfe  to  vifit. 
It  is  a  furplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  laft  to  anivver. 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :  But  we  came 
To  fee  the  ftatue  of  our  queen :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pafs'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  fingularities ;  but  we  faw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 

5  Come,  follow  us  :  nve'Ube  thy  good  mafters.]  The  Clown 

conceits  himfelf  already  a  man  of  coniequence  at  court.  It  was 
the  falhion  for  an  inferior,  or  fuitor,  to  beg  of  the  great  man, 
after  his  humble  commendations,  that  he  would  be  good  mafter  to 
him.     Many  letters  written  at  this  period  run  in  this  ftyle. 

Thus  Fi(her,  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  when  in  prifon,  in  a  letter 
to  Cromwell  to  relieve  his  want  of  clothing :  •*  Furthermore,  I 
befeeche  you  to  be  gode  mafier  unto  one  in  my  neceffities,  for  I 
have  neither  fliirt,  nor  fute,  nor  yet  other  clothes,  that  arc  neccf- 
fary  for  mc  to  wear."    Wh  a  l  l  e  y . 
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The  (latuc  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  (he  liv*d  peerlcfs. 

So  her  dead  likenefs,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon. 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart :  ^  But  here  it  is  :  prepare 
To  fee  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  flcep  mock'd  death :  behold ;  and  fay,  'tis  well. 
\^AVLi^ A  undraws  a  curtain^  and  dijcovers  ajiatue^ 
I  like  your  filence,  it  the  more  fhows  off 
Your  wonder :  But  yet  fpeak ; — firft,  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  fomething  near? 

L/ro.Y.  Her  natural  pofture ! — 

Chide  me,  dear  (lone ;  that  I  may  fay,  indeed. 
Thou  art  Hcrmione :  or,  rather,  thou  art  (he. 
In  thy  not  chiding;  for  (he  was  as  tender. 
As  infancy,  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  fo  much  wrinkled;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  feems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carver**  excellence » 


*  therefore  I  keep  it 

Lonely,  apart ;]  The  old  copy — lovely.    Stb  evens. 
Lovely,  i.  e.  charily,  with  more  than  ordinary  regard  and  ten- 
demefs.     The  Oxford  editor  reads : 
Lonely,  apart : 
As  if  it  could  be  apart  without  being  alone.     War  burton. 

I  am  yet  inclined  to  lonely ^  which  in  the  old  angular  writing 
cannot  be  di(lingui(hed  from  Iwely.  To  fay,  that  /  keep  it  alone, 
Jeparate  from  the  rfi,  is  a  plconafm  which  Icarcely  any  nicety  de- 
clines.    Johnson. 

The  fame  error  is  found  in  many  other  places  in  the  firil  folio. 
In  King  Richard  IIL  we  find  this  very  errur  : 
*'  Advantaging  their  hxxe  with  intercft 
**  Often  limes  double." 
Here  we  have  lo\xe  inflcad  of  loTie,  the  old  fpcUing  of  han. 

Malons. 

03 
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Which  lets  go  by  fome  iixtcen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  (he  liv'd  now. 

Leos.  As  now  fhe  might  have  done^ 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  foul.     O,  thus  fhe  floods 
Even  with  fuch  life  of  majefty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  (lands,)  when  firft  I  woo'd  her! 
I  am  a(ham'd :  Docs  not  the  ftone  rebuke  me. 
For  being  more  ftone  than  it  ? — O,  royal  piece. 
There's  magick  in  thy  majefty;  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  fpirits. 
Standing  Ifke  ftone  with  thee ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave; 

And  do  not  fay,  'tis  fuperftition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blefling. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began. 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours,  to  kifs. 

Paul.  O,  patience;* 

The  ftatue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour's 
Not  dry. 

'  Cam.  My  lord,  your  for  row  was  too  fore  laid  on ; 
Which  (ixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away. 
So  many  fummers,  dry:  fcarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  fo  long  live ;  no  forrow. 
But  kiird  itfelf  much  fooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother. 

Let  him,  that  was  the  caufeof  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  fo  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himfclf. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  1  had  thought,  the  fight  of  my  poor  image 

^  O,  patiencf{\    That  is.  Stay  a  <ivhile^  be  mt  /a  eager, 

JOHKSOV. 
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Would  thus  have  wrought'  you,  (for  the  ftone  is 

mine  J 
I'd  not  have  fhow'd  it.® 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

P^UL.  No  longer  Ihall  you  gaze  on't;  left  your 
fancy 
May  think  anon,  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already^ — 
What  was  he,  that  did  make  it  ? — See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem,  it  breathed  ?  and  that  thofc 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

^  '  ivrougbt ]  i.  c.  worked,  aritatcd.    So,  in  Macbeth : 

**  my  dull  brain  was  lurought 

*•  With  things  forgotten/'     Stbevbns. 
•  Indeed t  fny  lord^ 
If  I  had  thought  t  the  fight  ofny  poor  image 
Would  thus  hoFve  lurought you,  (for  the  ftone  is  mine,) 
Vd  not  have  Jho^^d  //.]  I  do  not  know  whether  we  (hould  not 
read,  without  a  parenthefis : 

for  the  ftone  i'th'  mine 

/  V  not  bavefie'w'd  it* 
A  mine  of  fione,  or  marble,  would  not  perhaps  at  prefent  be 
efteemed  an  accurate  exprefllon,  but  it  may  ftill  have  been  ufed  by 
Shakfpearc,  as  it  has  been  ufed  by  Holinfhed.  De/cript.  of  EngL 
c.  ix.  p.  235  :  **  Now  if  you  have  regard  to  their  ornature,  how 
many  mines  offundrie  kinds  of  coarfe  and  fine  marble  arc  there  to  be 
had  in  England  ?" — And  a  little  lower  he  ufes  the  fame  word  again 
for  a  quarry  of  ftone,  or  plaifter :  **  And  fuch  is  the  mine  of  it,  that 
ihefiones  thereof  lie  in  flakes,**  Sec.     T  y  R  w  H  i  T  T. 

To  change  an  accurate  expreifion  for  an  expreifion  confeftedly 
not  accurate,  has  fomewhat  of  retrogradation.    Johnson. 

("for  the  ftone  is  mine,)]  So  afterwards  Paulina  fays,  "  — be 

fione  no  more.*'    So  alfo  Lcontes:  **  Chide  mc,  dcsLV  fione.** 

Malone, 
9  Would  I  'Were  dead,  but  that,  methinks  y  already — ]    The  fcn- 
tence  compleated  is. 

but  that,  methinks,  already  I  conver/e  <with  the  dead. 

But  there  his  palTion  made  him  break  oftl     W  a  r  b  v  r  t  o  n  . 

04 
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Pol.  Mafterly  done : 

The  very  life  feems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't/ 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art.' 

Paul.  PII  draw  the  curtain ; 

My  lord's  almoft  fo  far  tranfported,  that 
He'll  think  anon,  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  fweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  fo  twenty  years  together; 
No  fettled  fenfes  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleafure  of  that  madnefs.     Left  alone. 

Paul.  I  am  forry,  fir,  I  have  thus  far  ftirr'd  you : 
but 

*  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  /« V,]  So,  in  our  author's  88th 
Sonnet : 

"  —  Your  fweet  hue,  which  methinks^///  dothftandt 
"  Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived.*' 

MALONfi. 

The  meaning  is,  though  her  eye  be  fixed,  [as  the  eye  of  aflatue 
always  is,]  yet  it  fcems  to  have  motion  in  it :  that  tremulous  mo- 
tion, which  is  perceptible  in  the  eye  of  a  living  perfon,  how  muck 
foever  one  endeavour  to  fix  it.     Edwards. 

The  wordfxure,  which  Shakfpcarc  has  ufed  both  in  The  Merry 
Wtves  of  Windfor^  and  Troilus  and  CrfJJida^  is  likewife  emplo}'cd 
by  Drayton  in  the  firft  canto  of  The  Barons*  Wars : 

**  Whofe  glorious ^jr«r^  in  fo  clear  a  Iky."    Stebvbn s. 
'  As  -uv  are  mock'd  ijjith  art.]  As  is  ufed  by  our  author  here,  as 
in  fome  other  places,  for  **  as  ^."     Thus,  in  Cjmbelme  :■ 

**  He  (pake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 

**  And  (he  alone  were  cold." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  As  they  had  feen  me  with  theie  hangman's  hands 

"  Lift'ning  their  fear."  Malonb. 
As  we  2LTC  mock' d  with  art»]  Mr.  M.  Mafon  and  Mr.  Malone, 
yery  properly  obfcrvc  that  as,  in  this  inftance  is  ufed,  as  in  fomc 
other  places,  for  as  if  The  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  would  read 
'were  inftcad  of  are,  but  unncceflarily,  I  think,  confidering  the 
loofe  grammar  of  Shakfpcare's  age. — With,  however,  has  the  force 
of  by,  A  paflage  parallel  to  that  before  us,  occurs  in  Antonj  and 
CUopatra — "  And  mock  our  eyes  wth  air.**    St e e v  b  n s. 
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I  could  afflidl  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina; 

For  this  affliftion  has  a  tafte  as  fwcet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :  What  fine  chizzel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  Let  no  man  mock  mc. 
For  I  will  kifs  her. 

Pavl.  Good  my  lord,  forbear: 

The  ruddincfs  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kifs  it;  ftainyour  own 
With  oily  painting :  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.  No,  not  thefc  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear. 

Quit  prefently  the  chapel ;  or  refolvc  you 
For  more  amazement :  If  you  can  behold  it, 
ril  make  the  ftatue  move  indeed ;  defcend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand :  but  then  you'll  think, 
(Which  I  proteft  againft,)  I  am  aflifted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leos.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on  :  what  to  fpeak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  eafy 
To  make  her  fpeak,  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  required, 

You  do  awake  your  faith  :  Then,  all  ftand  llill ; 
Or  thofe,^  that  think  it  is  unlawful  bufmcfs 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed; 

No  foot  fhall  ftir. 


4  Or  tbo/e,']    The  old  copy  rcaJs—O/i :  thofc,  &c.     Corrc^cd 
by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.    Ma  lone. 
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Paul.  Mufick;  awake  her:  ftrikc— 

[Mtifick. 
*Tis  time;  defcend;  be  ftonc  no  more:  approach; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come ; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up :  ftir ;  nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbnefs,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive,  fhe  ftirs : 

[Hermione  comes  down  from  the  pedefiaU 
Start  not :  her  adtions  (hall  be  holy,  as. 
You  hear,  my  fpell  is  lawful :  do  not  fhun  her. 
Until  you  fee  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double :  Nay,  prefent  your  hand : 
When  fhe  was  young,  you  woo'd  her ;  now,  in  age. 
Is  ihe  become  the  fuitor. 

Leoh.  O,  (he's  warm !  {Embracing  her. 

If  this  be  ma^ick,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Poz.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck ; 
If  fhe  pertain  to  life,  let  her  fpeak  too. 

Pol.  Ay,  and  make't  manifeft  where  fhe  has  liv'd. 
Or,  how  flol'n  from  the  dead  ? 

Paul.  That  fhe  is  living. 

Were  it  but  told  you,  fhould  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale  5  but  it  appears,  fhe  lives. 
Though  yet  fhe  fpeak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. — 
Pleafe  you  to  interpofe,  fair  madam ;  kneel. 
And  pray  your  mother's  blefling. — Turn,  good  lady ; 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

IPre/enting  Vekdita,  who  kneels  to  Hermione. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down,* 

^  Tou  fods,  look  down,  &c.]    A  fimilar  invocation  has  already 
occurred  in  The  Temfeft : 

«*  Look  down,  ye  gods, 

•*  And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blefled  crown!"  Steevenp, 
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And  from  your  facred  vials  pour  your  graces* 
Upon  my  daughter's  head ! — Tell  mc,  mine  own. 
Where  haft  thou  been  prefcrv'd  ?  where  liv*d  ?  how 

found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  (halt  hear,  that  I,— 
Knowing  by  Paulina,  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  waft  in  being, — have  preferv'd  my- 

felf. 
To  fee  the  iffue. 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  for  that  j. 

Left  they  defire,  upon  this  pufh^  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together. 
You  precious  winners  all  ;*  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.'     I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  fome  wither'd  bough ;  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  I  am  loft.* 


5  And  from  your  facred  vials  four  your  graces '■^l  The  expreflioa 
fccms  to  have  been  taken  from  tne  facred  writings :  "  And  1  heard 
a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple,  faying  to  the  angels,  go  your  ways, 
and  four  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth."  Rev. 
xvi.  I.     Malone. 

^  Tou  precious  winnen  all\]  You  who  by  this  difcovcry  have 

fained  what  you  defircd,  may  join  in  feftivity,  in  which  I^  who 
ave  loft  what  never  can  be  recovered,  can  have  no  part. 

Johnson. 

7  your  exultation 

Partake /o  f'V^ry  one,^    Partakr  here  means  participate.     It  is 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  old  play  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

Malone. 
It  is  alfo  thus  employed  by  Spcnfer : 

«'  My  friend,  hight  Philemon,  I  ^i^partah 
"  Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  priviry."     Sieevens, 
•  ■  /,  an  old  turtle. 

Will  iving  me  to  fome  wither'd  bough ;  and  there 
My  mate,  that*s  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  J  am  Z^/?.]  So,  Orpheus,  in  the  exclamation  which 
Johannes  Secundus  has  written  for  him«  fpeaking  of  his  grief  for 
the  lofs  of  Eurydice,  fays : 
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Leon.  O  peace,  Paulina  ; 

Thou  (hould'ft  a  hufband  take  by  my  confenf. 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife :  this  is  a  match. 
And  made  between's  by  vows.      Thou  haft  found 

mine; 
But  how,  is  to  be  queftion'd :  for  I  faw  her, 
Ais  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have,  in  vain,  faid  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave :  I'll  not  feek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind,}  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  hulband : — Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand :   whofe  worth,  and  ho- 

nefty,*^ 
Is  richly  noted ;  and  here  juftify'd 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let's  from  this  place. — 
What  ? — Look  upon  my  brother : — both  your  par- 
dons. 
That  e^cr  1  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  fufpicion. — This  your  fon-in-law. 
And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  diredling,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.*— Good  Paulina, 

••  Sic  gemit  areitii  viduatus  ab  arbore  turtur." 
So,  in  Lodge's  Rofalynde^  '  592  ' 

**  A  turtle  fat  opon  a  lea*velej$  tree, 

**  Mourning  her  abfent  pheerey 

"  With  fad  and  forry  checrc : 

"  And  whilft  her  plumes  (he  rents, 

«'  And  for  her  lave  laments,^*  &c.     Malone. 

f        ■  whofe  'worthy  and  honefty^  The  word  ivhofe,  evidently 
refers  to  Camillo,  though  Paulina  is  the  immediate  antecedent. 

M.  Mason. 

*  This  your  fon-in^la'Wi 

And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  direding,) 
//  trotl^pLght  to  your  dr.»irhter,'\     Whom  heavens  dlreBing    i» 
here  in  the  abk>lute  cafe,  and  has  the  fame  (ignification  as  it  the 
poet  had  written — "  him  heavens  direfting."   So,  in  The  Tempeft: 
**  Some  foo<i  we  had,  and  fome  frefti  water,  that 
**  A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
«*  Out  of  his  charity,  [nuho  being  then  appointed 
**  Mafter  of  the  defign,)  did  give  us." 
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Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leifurely 
Each  one  demand^  and  anfwer  to  his  part 
Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  fince  firft 
We  were  diflcver'd :  Haftily  lead  away. 

[ExeunfJ 

Again >  in  Femis  and  Adonis  : 

**  Or  as  the  fnail  ('who/e  tender  horns  being  hurt^} 
**  Shrinks  backward  to  his  (belly  cave  with  pain."* 
Here  we  fhould  now  write — •*  bis  tender  horns." 
See  alfo  a  paiTage  in  King  Jobn^  A61  11.  fc.  ii.  ••  Who  bteving 
no  external  thing  to  lofe/'  &c.  and  another  in  Coriolanus^  Ad  lUl 
fc.  ii.  which  are  conftruded  in  a  fimilar  manner.     In  the  note  on 
the  latter  pafTage  this  phrafeology  is  proved  not  to  be  peculiar  to 
Shakfpeare.     Ma  lone. 

*  This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  juftly  obferves,  is,  with  all  its 
abfurdities,  very  entertaining.  The  charader  of  Autolyciu  is  na« 
turally  conceived,  and  ftrongly  reprefcntcd.    Job n son. 
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•  CoMBDT  OF  Errors.]  Shakfpeare  might  have  taken  the 
general  plan  of  this  comedy  from  a  tranflation  of  the  Memrchmi  of 
Flautus,  by  W.  W.  i.  e.  (according  to  Wood)  William  Warner, 
in  i^o5,whofc  verfion  of  the  acroilical  argument  hereafter  quoted, 
is  as  iollows :  ^ 

"  Two  twinne  borne  fonnes  a  vSicill  marchant  had, 
««  Menechmus  one,  and  Soliclcs  the  other ; 

"  The  firft  his  father  loft,  a  little  lad  ; 
**  The  grand  fire  namde  the  latter  like  his  brother : 
"  This  {growne  a  man)  long  travcU  took  to  feeke 
«*  His  brother,  and  to  Epidamnum  came, 

*'  Where  th'  other  dwelt  inricht,  and  him  fo  like, 
*•  That  citizens  there  take  him  for  the  fame : 

•'  Father,  wife,  neighbours,  each  miftaking  either, 
*•  Much  pleafant  error,  ere  they  meet  togiiher." 
Perhaps  the  laft  of  thefe  lines  fuggefted  to  Shakfpeare  the  title  for 
his  piece. 

Sec  this  tranflation  of  the  Mentechmi^  among  fix  old  Flays  on 
nvbicb  Shakfpf are  founded^  &c.  publiftied  by  S.  Leacroft,  Charing- 
crofs. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  addrefs  Ad  Le^orem^  prefixed  to  the 
errata  of  Dclocer's  .3>tf/i>o/ff<7/?Mf,  &c.  1602,  is  the  following  paffagc, 
which  apparently  alludes  to  the  title  of  the  comedy  before  us, 

•*  In  fteed  of  the  Trumpets  founding  thrice  before  the  play  begin, 
it  fliall  not  be  amifle  (for  him  that  will  reai)  finl  to  beholde  this 
(hort  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  where  the  grcarell  enter,  to  give  them 
inftead  of  a  hiflc,  a  gentle  corre^lion."     Ste  evens. 

I  fufped  this  and  all  other  plays  where  much  rhime  is  ufed,  and 
cfpecially  long  hobbling  verfes,  to  have  Ixren  among  Shakfpeare 's 
more  early  produftions.     Blackstone. 

I  am  pofRbly  fingular  in  thinking  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  under 
the  flighteft  obligation,  in  forming  this  comedy,  to  Warner's  tran- 
flation of  the  Men<tchmu  The  additions  of  Erotes  and  Sereptus, 
which  do  not  occur  in  that  tranflation,  and  he  could  never  invent, 
are,  alone,  a  fufficient  inducement  to  believe  that  he  was  no  way 
indebted  to  it.  But  a  further  and  more  convincing  proof  is,  that 
he  has  not  a  name,  line  or  word,  from  the  old  play,  nor  any  one 
incident  but  what  muft,  of  courfe,  be  common  to  every  tranflation. 
Sir  William  Blackftone,  I  obferve,  fufpeds  •*  this  and  all  other 
plays  where  much  rhime  is  ufed,  and  efpeciallylong  hobbling  verfes, 
to  have  been  among  Shakfpeare *s  more  early  produdions,*'  But  I 
much  doubt  whether  any  of  thefe  "  long  hobbling  verfes"  have 
the  honour  of  proceeding  from  his  pen;  and,  in  fad,  the  fuperior 
elegance  and  harmony  of  his  language  is  no  lefs  dilHnguifliaole  in 
his  carlieft  than  his  latell  produdion.    The  truth  is  if  any  inference^ 


can  be  drawn  from  the  mod  (Irlkhig  dhJiniaarhy  of  ftilc;  i  tiftuc 
as  different  as  filk  and  worftcd,  that  this  comedy  though  boaftiiig 
the  cmbellilhmcnts  of  our  author's  genius,  in  additional  words, 
ihics,  fpefcchcK,  and /cene^,  was  nbt  originally  his,  but  pr6cecded 
ffbm  Untie  inferior  playwright,  who  was  capable  of  reading  the 
Mnt^chmi  without  the  help  of  a  trSinffafibn,  or,  at  leaf!,  did  not 
make  nfc  of  Warner's.  And  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  cafe,  not 
oWy  with  fhe  three  parts  of  K.  ITenry  FL  as  I  think  a  late  editor 
[OJific  ^mnfaf)  has  Wtisfadtorlly  proved,  but  whh  Thf  Tioo  Gen- 
thmen  of  Veroprty  Love*s  Labour* s  Loft^  and  K^  Richard  II.  in  all 
which  pieces  Shakfpearc's  new  work  is  as  apparent  as  the  bfighttft 
touches  of  Titian  would  be  on  the  pooreft  performance  of  tlie  verieft 
canvafs-fpoiler  that  ever  handled  a  brufh.  The  originals  of  thefe 
plays  (except  the /^r */«/ and  third  parts  o/K.  Henry  VI.)  were  never 
printed,  and  may  be  thought  to  have  been  put  into  his  hands  by* 
the  manager  for  the  pufpole  of  alteration  and  itAptovement,  which 
we  find  to  have  been  an  ordinary  pradicc  of  the  theatre  in  his  time. 
We  are  therefore  no  longer  to  Iook  upon  the  above  "  pfeafant  and 
fine  conceited  comedie,"  as  intitled  to  a  fituation  among  the  **  Jix 
plays  01  twhich  Shakfpeare  founded  his  Meafurr  for  Meafure^  &c.'*  Or 
which  I  (houid  hope  to  fee  a  new  and  improved  edition*  Ritson. 
This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  i  ^^i.  Sec  An  Attempt 
to  a/certain' the  order  of  Shakfpeare' s  Plays,  Vol.  I.     Malon  £. 
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Persons  reprefented. 

Solinu$,  Duke  o^Ephefus, 
^geon,  a  Merchant  of  Syracufe. 

A^-ui       /tt:^  \.  r    %\  Twin  Brothers ,  and  Sons 
An.phous./Ephefus.«l    ,,  ^  and  MraWiz, 

Antipholus./  Syracufe,  J  i^^Jknawn  to  each  other. 
Dromio  of  Ephefus,  n  Twin  Brothers  ^  and  Attendants 
Dromio  ^Syracufe,  j      en  the  two  Antipholus's^ 
Balthazar^  a  Merchant. 
Angclo,  a  Goldfmitb* 

A  Merchant^  Friend  to  Antipholus  ^Syracufe, 
Pinch,  a  Scboolmajier^  and  a  Conjurer* 

Emilia,  IVife  tO'  JEgton,  an  Abbefs  at  Ephefus* 
Adriana,  Wife  to  Antipholus  ^Ephefus. 
Luciana,  her  Sifter • 
Luce,  her  Servant. 
A  Courtezan. 

Gaoler^  Officer Sy  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,    Ephefus. 

■  In  the  old  copy,  thcfe  brothers  are  occafionally  ftyled,  Antipho* 
luB  Erotes,  or  Erretis;  and  Antipholas  ^rrr//«x ;  meaning,  perhaps 
^^^rraticuSf  and  furreptus.  One  of  thefc  tmxi&nKandertd  in  fcarch 
of  his  brother,  who  had  been  forced  from  iEmilia  by  fifhermen  of 
Corinth.  The  following  acroftic  is  the  argument  to  the  Mtn^clwil 
of  Plautus :  Delph.  Edit.  p.  654* 

Mercator  Sim/tUg  Cui  erant  geminifiii, 

£i,  furrepto  altera^  mart  obtigit. 

Nomen  furreptitii  illi  indit  qui  domi  eft 

Avtts  patemus,  facit  Mefnechmum  Soficleta. 

Et  is  germanum^  poftquam  adole^it^  qtutritaz 

Circum  omnes  oras,     Poft  Epidamnum  devenit : 

Hicfiurat  auBus  ille  furreptitim* 

Menachmum  ci*vem  credunt  omnes  ad^venam  : 

Eumque  appellant^  meretrix^  uxor,  etfocer. 

life  cognofcunt fratres  poftrenib  itrvicem* 
The  tranjlator,  W.  W.  calls  the  brothers,  Mena^hmas  So/ides^. 
and  Mentechmus  the  travelUr.  Wliencefocver  Shakfpeare  adopted 
erraticus  2iXi^  furreptus  (which  either  he  or  his  editors  hare  mif-fpelt) 
thefc  did indions  were  foon  dropped,  and  throughout  the  reft  of  the 
entries  the  tiuim  are  ftyled  oikjracttfe  or  Ephe/ms.    St  bet  ens* 
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ACT    I.     SCENE    I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Duke'j  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  iEcEON,  Gaoler^  Officers^  and  other 
Attendants^ 

Mat,.  Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes  and  all. 

Duke.  Merchant  of  Syracufa,  plead  no  more; 
I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  difcord,  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen, — 
Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  lives. 
Have  feal'd  his  rigorous  ftatutes  with  their  bloods,— 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  fince  the  mortal  and  inteftine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  feditious  countrymen  and  us. 
It  hath  in  folemn  fynods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracufans  and  ourfelves. 
To  admit  no  traffick  to  our  adverfe  towns : 
Nay,  more. 

If  any,  born  at  Ephefus,  be  feen 
At  any  Syracufan  marts  and  fairs. 
Again,  If  any  Syracufan  born. 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephefus,  he  dies. 
His  goods  confifcate  to  the  duke's  difpofc; 
Unlefs  a  thoufand  marks  be  levied, 
To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ranfom  him. 
Thy  fubftance,  valued  at  the  higheft  rate, 
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Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  rnark^ ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemned  to  die. 

jEge.  Yet  this  my  comfort;  when  your  wordit 
are  done. 
My  woes  end  likewife  with  the  evening  fun. 

Duke.  Well,  Syracufan,  fay,  in  brief,  the  caufe 
Why  thou  departedft  from  thy  native  home ; 
And  for  what  caufe  thou  cam*ft  to  Ephefus. 

.    JEgb.  a  heavier  talk  could  not  have  bten  impos'd^ 

Than  I  to  fpeak  my  griefs  unfpeakable : 

Yet,  that  the  world  may  witnefs,  that  my  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vik  offence,' 

ril  utter  what  my  forrow  gives  me  leave. 

In  Syracufa  was  I  born ;  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman^  happy  but  for  'me. 

And  by  me  too/  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 

With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy ;  our  wealth  increas'd, 

'  Was  nvror/ghr  by  nature^  not  by  viU  offtnccy]  AH  his  hearen 
'«nderftood  that  the  puniihment  he  was  about  to  undergo  was  hi 
confequence  of  no  private  crime,  bat  of  the  pubiick  enmity  be- 
tween  two  dates,  to  one  of  which  he  belonged :  but  it  was  a  ge-^ 
neral  fuperftition  amongft  the  ancients,  that  every  great  and  fttd- 
den  misfortune  was  the  vengeance  of  heaven  parfuing  men  for  their 
fecret  offences.  Hence  the  fentimeat  put  into  the  Mouth  of  the 
fpcaker  was  proper.  By  my  paft  life,  (lays  hej  which  I  am  goii^ 
to  relate,  the  world  may  ui^derftand,  that  my  prefent  death  rs 
according  to  the  ordinary  cou^e  of  Providence  \fwr(M£bt  by  nature] 
and  not  the  efFeds  of  divine  vengeance  overtaking  me  for  my  crimes^ 
[not  by  *vile  offt^nce,]     War  burton. 

The  real  meaning  of  this  palTage  is  mucli  lefs  abftrufe,  than  that 
which  Warburton  attributes  to  it.  By  nature  is  meant  natural  of- 
feiiion, — iEgeon  came  to  Ephefus  in  fcarch  of  his  fon,  and  tells  hk 
ftory,  in  order  to  (hew  that  his  death  was  in  confequence  of  natural 
affedion  for  his  child,  not  of  any  criminal  intention.  M.  Mason. 

^  And  by  me  too,]  Tio,  which  is  not  found  in  the  original  copy, 
was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  complete  the  metre, 

Malons* 
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By  profperous  voyages  I  often  made 

To  Epidamnum,  till  my  faftor's  death ; 

And  he,  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left/ 

Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  fpoufe : 

From  whom  my  abfence  was  not  fix  months  old. 

Before  herfelf  (almoft  at  fainting,  under 

The  pleafing  punifhment  that  women  bear,) 

Had  made  provifion  for  her  following  me. 

And  foon,  and  fafe,  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  fhe  had  not  been  long,  but  (he  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  fons  ; 

And,  which  was  ftrange,  the  one  fo  like  the  other. 

As  could  not  be  diftinguilh'd  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  felfsame  inn, 

A  poor  mean  wonmn^  was  delivered 

Of  fuch  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike : 

Thofe,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  fons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  fuch  boys, 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return ; 

Unwilling  I  agreed ;  alas,  too  foon. 

We  came  aboard : 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  fail'd. 

Before  the  always- wind-obeying  deep 

Gave  any  tragic  inftance  of  our  harm : 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 

For  what  obfc\jred  light  the  heavens  did  grant 


^  Ani  he,  great  care  of  goods  at  randam  left,']  Surely  we  (hould 
lead: 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left 
Drew  me,  &c. 
The  text,  as  exhibited  in  the  old  copy,  can  fcarccly  be  reconciled 
to  grammar.     M  a  l  o  n  b  . 

5  A  poor  mean  woeman  — ]  Poor  is  not  in  the  old  copy.     It  wa» 
inferted  for  the  fake  of  the  metre  by  die  Cviitor  of  the  recond  folio. 

Malokb.  - 
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Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 
Which,  though  myfelf  would  gladly  have  embrac'd. 
Yet  the  inceffant  weepings  of  my  wife. 
Weeping  before  for  what  (he  faw  muft  come. 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes. 
That  mourn'd  for  fafhion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
Forc'd  me  to  feek  delays  for  them  and  mc. 
And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  none.— ^ 
The  failors  fought  for  fafety  by  our  boat. 
And  left  the  fhip,  then  finking-ripe,  to  us : 
My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-born. 
Had  faften'd  him  unto  a  fmall  fpare  mad, 
Such  as  fea-faring  men  provide  for  flprms ; 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  \jas  bound, 
Whilft  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  difpos'd,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd. 
Fallen 'd  ourfelvcs  at  either  end  the  mall; 
And  floating  ftraight,  obedient  to  the  dream. 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  the  fun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Difpers'd  thofe  vapours  that  offended  us  j 
And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wilh'd  light, 
The  feas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  difcovered 
Two  fhips  from  far  making  amain  to  us. 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
But  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  fay  no  more ! 
Gather  the  feqiiel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.   Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break 
ofl'fo; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

j^GE.  O,  had  the  gods  done  fo,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  mcrcilefs  to  us  1 
For,  ere  the  fliips  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock ; 
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Which  being  violently  borne  upon,* 

Our  helpful  (hip  was  fplitted  in  the  midft. 

So  that,  in  this  unjuft  divorce  of  us. 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 

What  to  delight  in,  what  to  forrow  for. 

Her  part,  poor  foul !  feeming  as  burdened 

With  leffer  weight,  but  not  with  leflcr  woe, 

Was  carried  with  more  fpeed  before  the  wind ; 

And  in  our  fight  they  three  were  taken  up 

By  fifhermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

At  length,  another  (hip  had  feiz*d  on  us ; 

And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  fave. 

Gave  helpful  welcome '  to  their  fhipwreck'd  guefts  2 

And  would  have  reft  the  fiftiers  of  their  prey. 

Had  not  their  bark  been  very  flow  of  fail. 

And   therefore  homeward   did   they  bend   their 

courfe. — 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  fever'd  from  my  blifs ; 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged. 
To  tell  fad  ftories  of  my  own  mifhaps. 

DuKB.  And,  for  the  fake  of  them  thou  forroweft 
for. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now.' 

jEge.  My  youngeft  boy,  ^nd  yet  my  eldeft  care,^ 


^ borne  npon,]  The  orieipal  copy  reads — ^borne  up.    The 

additional  fyllablc  was  fupplicd  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 

Malonb, 

7  Gipve  helpful  nvekome ,-]     Old  copy — healthful  welcome. 

Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. — So,  in  a.  Henry  IV. 
P.I: 

**  And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  welcome."    Malon^. 

•  flWthee,  nil  n(m)S\  The  firft  copy  erroneoufly  reads— « 

and  they.     The  corred^ion  was  made  in  the  ^cond  folio. 

Malokb. 
9  Mj  youngeft  boy,  and  yet  my  eldeft  care,]  Shakfpc^re  has  here 

P4 
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At  eighteen  years  became  inquifitive 

After  hi$  brother;  and  ixnportun'd me,  ^ 

That  his  attendant,  (for  his  cafe  was  like/ 

Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name,) 

Might  bear  him  company  in  the  queft  of  him : 

Whom  whilft  I  labour'd  of  a  love  to  fee^ 

I  hazarded  the  lofs  of  whom  I  lov'd. 

Five  fummers  have  I  fpcnt  in  furtheft  Greece, 

Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Afia,* 

And,  coafting  homeward,  came  to  Ephefus ; 

Hopelefs  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unfought^ 

Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 

^ut  here  muft  end  the  ftory  of  my  life ; 

And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 

Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.   Haplcfs  ^geon,  whom  the  fetes  have 
mark'4  . 

To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mifhap ! 
Now,  tnift  mc,  were  it  not  againft  our  laws, 
Againft  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity. 


been  guilty  of  a  little  forgetfulncfs.      iEgeon  had    &id,  page 

214,  that  the  jGNf/gc^ /on  was  that  which  his  wife  had  taken  car^ 

of:-;. 

**  My  wife,  more  ci^r^ful  for  the  latUr-bom^ 
*'  Had  faften'd  him  unto  a  fmall  fpare  maft." 
He  himfelf  did  the  fame  by  the  other ;  and  then  each,  fixing 

theiy  eyes  on  whom  their  care  was  fixed,  fattened  themfelves  at 

dthcr  end  of  the  mafl.     M.  Mason. 

*  — for  his  caje  loas  like,"]  The  original  copy  has— ;/&  his.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  ofthe  fecond  folio.  Ma  lone. 

^  Roaming  clean  through  ihe  boundi  of  AJia^  In  the  northern 
parts  of  England  this  word  is  flill  ufed  inftead  of  ^uite^  f^^^y* 
perfeBlji  completely.     So,  in  Coriolavm  : 

'•  ■  This  is  clean  kam.** 

Again,  in  Julius  defar  : 

"  Clean  from  the  purpofe  ofthe  things  themfelves." 
The  reader  will  likewifc  find  it  in  the  77th  Pfalm.     St?  e ve  n s. 
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Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  difannul. 
My  foul  fhould  fue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But,  though  thou  art  adjudged  fo  the  death. 
And  pafled  fentence  may  not  be  recalled. 
But  to  our  honour's  great  difparagement. 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day. 
To  feek  thy  help  **  by  beneficial  help : 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  haft  in  Ephefus ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  fqm. 
And  live;  if  not,'  then  thou  art  doqm'd  to  die: — 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  cuftody. 

Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 

jEge.  Hopelefs,  ^nd  helplefs,  doth^Egeon  wend/ 
But  to  procraftinate  his  lifelefs  end.  [^Exeunt. 


4 help ]    Mr.  Pope  and  fomc  other  modem  editori 

read — To  feck  thy  life,  &c.    But  the  jingle  has  much  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  manner.     M a l o  k  e. 

To  feek  thy  life,  can  hardly  be  the  true  reading,  for,  in  ancient 
language,  it  iignifies  a  hafe  endeavour  to  take  life  aivay.  Thus,  An- 
tonio (ays  of  bhyk)ck, — 

"  Utfeeks  my  lifi.'* 
I  believe,  therefore,  the  word — help,  was  accidentally  repeated 
by  the  compofitor,  and  that  our  author  wrote, — 

To  feek  thy  help  by  beneficial  means.    S  t  e  e  v  e  n.s. 

5  if  not,']  Old  copy — no.    Corre^d  in  the  fccond  folio.    . 

Malone. 

ft  fwend,']    i.  e.  go.     An  obfolete  word.     So,  m  A  Mid^ 

Jnmmef'Nighfs  Dream  : 

«*  And  back  to  Athens  (hall  the  lovers  wend.**  Steevbns. 
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SCENE     II. 

A  publick  Place. 

'Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracufe,  and  a 
Merchant. 

Af£ /J. Therefore,  give  out,  you  are  of  Epidamnum^ 
Left  that  your  goods  too  foon  be  confifcate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracufan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life. 
According  to  the  ftatute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  fun  fet  in  the  weft. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  hoft. 
And  ftay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinnertime : 
Till  that,  ril  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Pcrufe  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return,  and  fleep  within  mine  inn; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  ftifF  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dr  0.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word. 
And  go  indeed,  having  fo  good  a  mean. 

\^Exit  Dro.  S. 

Asr.  S.  A  trufty  villain,'  fir;  that  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jefts. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me? 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  fir,  to  certain  merchants, 

7  ^ /r?!j/?y  villain,]  i.e.  fcrvant.     Douce. 
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Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit; 
I  crave  your  pardon.    Soon,  at  five  o'clock, 
Pleafc  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterwards  confort  you  till  bed-time ;  • 
My  prefent  bufinefs  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Asr.  S.  Farewell  till  then  :  I  will  go  lofemyfelf^ 
And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 

Mer.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content, 

[Exit  Merchant. 

Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  con- 
tent. 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That  in  the  ocean  feeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unfeen,  inquifitive,  confounds  himfelf : 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother,  and  a  brother. 
In  queft  of  them,  unhappy,  lofe  myfelf. 

Enter  Dromio  ^Ephefus. 

Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date. — 
What  now  ?  How  chance,  thou  art  return *d  fo  foon  ? 

Dro.  E.    Return'd  fo  foon!  rather  approach'd 
too  late : 


*  And afterrwards  confort  you  ////  bed-time  \\  Wc  (hould  read,  I 
believe. 

And  afterwards  confort  waith  you  till  bed- time. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  Mercutio,  thou  conforffl  ivith  Romeo."    Malone. 

There  is  no  need  of  emendation.     The  old  reading  is  fupported 
by  the  following  paffage  in  Lome's  Labmr's  Lofl,  Ad  II.  fc.  i. 

"  Sweet  health  and  fair  defires  confort  your  grace," 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

•«  Thou  wretched  boy,  that  didft  confort  bim  here — ." 

Steivexs. 
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The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  fpit  i        ^ 
The  clQck  hath  ftruck^n  twelve  upon  the  bell. 
My  iT^ifxrcfs  made  it  one  upon  my  check : 
She  is  fb  hot,  becaufe  the  meat  is  cold  ; 
The  meat  is  cold,  becaufe  you  come  not  home ; 
YoM  qome  not  home,  becaufe  you  have  no  ilomach ; 
You  have  no  ftomach,  having  broke  your  faft; 
But  we^  that  know  what  'tis  to  fail  s^nd  pray^ 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant.  S.  SuOp  in  your  wind^  fir ;  tell  me  thi^,  I 
pray ; 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ?    . 

Dro.  E.  Q,^-fix-pence,  shat  I  had  o' Wedn^fday 
laft. 
To  pay  the  faddlcr  for  my  miftrefs'  crupper  ;— 
The  faddler  h?td  it,  fir,  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  fportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  d^Uy  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  ftrangers  here,  how  dar'ft  thou  truft 
So  great  a  charge  fropri  thine  own  cuftody  ? 

Dro.  jE.  I  pray  you,  jeft,  fir,  as  you  fit  at  dinner : 
I  from  my  miftrefs  come  to  you  in  poft ; 
If  I  return,  I  ftiall  be  poft  indeed  ; 
For  ftie  will  fcore  your  fj^ult  upon  my  patc.*^ 

^  Ifiall  be  poft  indeed) 

For  Jhe  ivill  /core  your  fault  upon  my  fa/e,]  Perhaps  before 
writing  was  a  general  accomplilhment,  a  kind  of  rough  reckoning 
concerning  wares  iflued  out  of  a  (hop,  was  kept  by  chalk  or  notches 
on  a  poji,  till  it  could  be  entered  on  the  books  of  a  trader.  So 
Kiiefy  the  merchant  making  his  jealous  enquiries  concerning  the 
familiarities  ufed  to  his  wife.  Cob  anfwers : 

•' if  1  faw  any  body  to  he  kifs'd,  unlefs  they  would  have  . 

kifsd  thtpofi  in  the  middle  of  the  warehoufc,"  &c.    Ste  evens. 

So,  in  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour y  1 609  :  **  Hoft.  Out  of  my 
doors,  knave,  thou  entereft  not  my  doors;  1  have  no  chalk  in  my 
houfe ;  my  fo^s  Ihall  not  be  guarded  with  a  little  fmg-fong.*' 

Malone. 
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Methinks,  your  mawj  like  mine,  ihould  be  yomr 

clock/ 
'And  ftrike  you  hoMt  without  a  mcflengcr. 

Ant.  S.  Come,  Droniio,conie,thefe  jefts  arc  out 
offeafbA; 
Referve  them  till  a  merrier  hout  than  this  : 
Where  is  the  gold  t  gav6  in  charge  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  E.    To  me,  fir?  why  you  gave  no  gold  to 
me. 

AnTb  S.  Come .  on,  fir  knave^    h:tve  dofte  yoiit 
foolifiineis. 
And  tell  me,  how  th6u  haft  difpos'd  thy  charge. 

Dro.  £.  My  Chafge  was  but  td  fetch  you  froift 
the  maft 
Home  to  your  houfe,  the  Phoenix,  fir,  to  dinner; 
My  miftrefs^  and  her  fifter,  flay  for  you. 

Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  aiti  a  chriftian,  anfwei-  me^ 
In  what  fafc  place  you  have  befl:ow*d  my  moneys 
Or  i  (hall  break  that  merry  fconce  of  yours,* 
That  ftafids  on  tricks  when  I  am  undifpos'd: 
Where  is  the  thoufand  marks  thou  hadft  of  me  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  have  fome  marks  of  yours  upon  rtiy 
pate. 
Some  of  my  miftrcfs*  marks  upon  my  (houlders. 
But  not  a  thoufand  marks  between  you  both. — 
If  I  (hould  pay  your  worftiip  thofe  again^ 

^  Mfthinh^y&ur  manJif,  lite  mitre,  Jbould  he  ymr  clock,]   The  old 
copy  reads  "  your  coqV    Mr.  Pope  made  the  change.  MALoNt.r 

'  that  merry  fconce  of  ymrs^  Sconce  is  heaJ,  So,  in  Hamirft 

Aa  V :  " why  docs  he  fuffcrthis  rude  knave  now  to  knock 

him  about  l\it  fconce  ?*^ 

Again,  in  Ram  Alley ^  or  Merry  Tricks,   i6ii  : 

'*  1  fay  no  more, 

'*  But  \ii  within  this^  fconce  to  go  beyond  them." 

STliVlHit 
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Perchance,  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Ant.  S.   Thy  miftrefs*  marks!   what  miftrefi, 

flave,  haft  thou  ? 
Dro.  E.  Your  worfhip*s  wife,  my  miftrefs  at  the 
Phoenix ; 
She  that  doth  faft,  till  you  come  home  to  dinner^ 
And  pr^ys,  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 
Asr.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  flotit  me  thus  unto  my 
face. 
Being  forbid?  There,  take  you  that,  fir  knave. 

Dro.  E.  What  mean  you,  fir?  fof  God's  fake, 
hold  your  hands ; 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  fir.  Til  take  my  heels. 

[Exit  Dromio.  E. 

Ant*  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  fome  device  or  other. 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught*  of  all  my  money. 
They  fay,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage;  * 
As,  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  forcerers,  that  change  the  mind, 
SouUkilling  witches,  that  deform  the  body ;  * 

■    ^ o^er-raught — ^  ThaXu  over-reacbtd.    John  ion. 

So^  in  Hamlet : 

••  certain  players 

"  We  overdraught  on  the  way." 
Again^  in  Spen/er's  Faery  Sltteeny  B.  VI.  c.  iii  : 

*<  Having  by  chance  a  clofe  advantage  view'd, 

**  Wt  (overdraught  \i\m^*  &c.     St  bey  ems. 

*  Thej^fay^  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  il  This  was  the  charadlcr 
the  ancients  give  of  it.  Hence  *E^trm  ttk^f^nfftruna  was  prover- 
bial amongil  them.  Thus  Menander  ofes  it,  aad'£fia-i«  y^fjbfji^iitp 
\n  the  fame  fenfe.    Waeburton. 

*  As,  nimble  Jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark- working  y&rf^r^r/,  that  change  the  mind, 
Sool-killine  witches,  that  deform  tie  body ;]  Thofe,  who  atten- 
tively confider  thefe  three  lines,  muft  confefs,  that  the  poet  intended 
the  q>ithet  eiven  to  each  of  thefe  mifcreants,   (hould  declare  the 
power  by  which  they  perform  their  feats,  and  which  would  there* 
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Difguifed  cheaters^  prating  mountebanks^ 


.  ^  ^    of 

hy  /oul-iilis/ig  whches,  we  arc  informed^  the  mifchief 
the^  do  is  by  the  affiftance  of  the  devil»  to  whom  they  have  given 
their  fouls :  but  then^  by  dark-tworking  forcerers,  we  are  not  in-i 
flruded  in  the  means  by  which  they  perform  their  ends.  Befides, 
this  epithet  agrees  as  well  to  witches  as  to  them ;  and  therefore 
certainly  our  author  could  not  defign  this  in  their  charaderiilic. 
We  ihould  read : 

Drug-working  forcerers^  that  change  the  mind^ 
and  we  know  by  the  hiftory  of  ancient  and  modern  fuperftition, 
that  thefe  kind  of  jugglers  always  pretended  to  work  changes  of 
the  mind  by  thefe  applications.    Warbu&ton. 

The  learned  commentator  has  endeavoured  with  much  eameft. 
fiefs  to  recommend  his  alteration ;  but»  if  I  may  judge  of  other, 
apprehenfiohs  by  my  own,  without  great  fuccefs.     This  interpre- 
tation oi  foul-killing  is  forced  and  harih.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  rtfads 
foul'/ellingt  agreeable  enough  to  the  common  opinion,  but  without 
fuch  improvement  as  may  juftify  the  change.     Perhaps  the  epithets 
have  only  been  mifplaced,  and  the  lines  (hould  be  read  thus : 
Soul-killing  y&rf^r^rr,  that  change  the  mind. 
Dark- working  ivi/ches,  that  deform  the  body ; 
This  change  fccms  to  remove  all  difficulties. 

^y  foul-killing  I  underiland  deflroying  the  rational  faculties  by 
fuch  means  as  make  men  fancy  themielves  beails.    Johnson. 

Dark-^tvorking  forreren,  may  only  mean  forcerers  *who  cany  on 
their  operations  in  the  dark.  Thus  fays  Bolingbroke,  in  the  fecond 
part  of  King  Henry  VI  : 

"  wizards  know  their /;W/ : 

"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the/ilentof  the  night,"  Sec. 
Witches  themfelves,  as  well  as  thofc  who  employed  them,  were 
fuppofed  to  forfeit  their  fouls  by  making  ufc  of  a  forbidden  agen- 
cy.   In  that  fcnfc  they  may  be  faid  to  deftroy  the  fouls  of  others  as 
well  as  their  own.    The  fame  compound  epithet  occurs  in  Chrifto- 
phcr  Middleton's  Legend  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glocefler,  1600: 
"  They  charge  her,  that  ihe  did  maintaine  and  feede 
**  Soul-killing  witches,  and  convers'd  with  devils." 
The  hint  for  this  enumeration  of  cheats,  &c.  Shakfpeare  might 
have  received  from  the  old  tranflation  of  the  Mtm^tchmi,  i  C95  : 
**  For  this  affure  yourfelfe,  this  towne  Epidamnum  is  a  place  ot  out- 
rageous expcnces,  exceeding  in  all  ryot  and  lafcivioufneflc ;  and  (I 
heare)  as  full  of  ribaulds,  parafites,  drunkards,  catchpoles,  cony« 
catchers,  ;ind  fycophants,  as  it  can  hold ;  then  for  curtizans,''  &c. 

Ste^yens, 
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And  maajr  fuch  like  liberties  of  tin : ' 

If  it  prove  fo,  I  will  be  gone  the  fooncr. 

rU  to  the  Centaury  to  go  feek  this  flave ; 

I  greatly  fear,  my  nwney  is  not  fafe.  [£.>//# 


'  IT  I  nfi  •  bT' 


A  G  T    IL      S  C  E  N  E    L 

A  ptiblick  Place. 

Enter  AdrianA  ayid  Luciana. 

Adr.  Neither  rtiy  hufband,  nor  the  flave  return ^d^ 
That  in  fuch  hafte  I  fent  to  feek  his  mafter ! 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps,  fome  merchant  hath  invited  ^imj 
And  from  the  mart  he's  fomewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  fifter,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret : 
A  man  is  mafter  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  mafter ;  and,  when  they  fee  time. 
They'll  go,  or  come :  If  fo,  be  patient,  fifter. 

Adr.  Why  ftiouW  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ? 

Luc.  Becaufe  their  bufinefs  ftilllies  outo*  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  ferve  him  fo,  he  takes  it  ill,* 

Luc.  O,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

^  liberties  of  Jin:']  Sir  T.  HanmCT  reads^  libertines^  which, 

as  the  aothor  has  been  enumerating  not  adb"  bat  perfons,  feemi 
right.    Johnson. 

•  By  liberties  ofjtn,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  means  Ucenfed  offenders, 
(bch  as  monntebanksy  fortune-tellers,  &c.  who  cheat  with  impu- 
nity.    Stesvens. 

• ///.]  This  word,  which  the  rhime  feems  to  countenance, 

wai  fumifhed  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  The  firH  has — thus. 

Malone. 
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Adr.  There's  none,  but  afles,  will  be  bridled  fc. 

Luc.  Why,headftrong  liberty  is  lafh'd  with  woe.'* 
There's  nothing,  fituate  under  heaven's  eye. 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  fea,  in  (ky : 
The  beafts,  the  fifties,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  their  males'  fubjed,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  mafl:crs  of  all  thefe/ 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  watry  feas. 
Indued  with  intelledlual  fcnfe  and  fouls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fifti  and  fowls, 

.  *  Adr.  There's  nofte,  but  affes,  lOiil  be  bridled fo^ 

Luc.   Why  headfirotig  liberty  is  lafh'd  nvith  'woe.'\    Should  it  not 
father  be  leajh'd^  i.  c,  coupled  like  a  headltrong  hound  ? 

The  high  opinion  I  mud  neccflarily  entertain  of  the  learned 
Lady's  judgement^  who  furni(hed  this  obfervation,  has  taught  me 
to  be  diffident  of  my  own,  which  I  am  now  to  offer. 

The  meaning  of  this  paflage  may  be,  that  thofe  who  refufe 
the  bridle  mud  bear  the  Injhy  and  that  woe  is  the  punilhment  of 
headflrong  liberty.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  fca- 
men  ftill  ufe  lajh  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Uajh ;  as  does  Greene  in  his 
Mamiliia,  I  ^93  :  "  Thou  didftcounfel  me  to  beware  of  love,  and 
I  was  before  in  the  hjh,'*  Again,  in  George  Whetftone's  CaflU 
§f  Delight^  '  576  :  '*  Vet  both  in  la/he  at  length  this  Creffid  leaves.'* 
Lace  was  the  old  Englifh  word  for  a  cord^  from  which  verbs  have 
been  derived  very  diferently  modelled  by  the  chances  of  pronun- 
ciation.   So,  in  Promos  mid  Caffandray  i  ^78  : 

"  To  thee  Caflandra  which  dofl  hold  my  freedom  in  a  lace  J* 
When  the  mariner,  however,  lajhes  his  guns,  the  fportfman  leajhes 
his  dogs,  the  female  Inces  her  clothe*:,  they  all  perform  one  adt  of 
faftening  with  a  locc  or  cord.  Of  the  fame  original  is  the  word 
ivindlafsy  or  more  properly  *windlace,  an  engine,  by  which  a  lace 
or  cord  is  wound  upon  a  barrel. 

To  lace  likewifc  fignifieJ  to  beftow  corredion  with  a  cord,  or 
rope's  end.     So,  in  the  2nd.  Part  of  Decker's  Honcft  Whore ^  1630  : 
**  the  lazy  lowne 

*•  Gets  here  hard  hands,  or  A/fVcorrcflion." 
Again,  in  The  Tivo  An^ry  Women  of  Ahifigdon^   i  599  : 

**  So,  now  my  back  has  room  to  reach  ;  I  do  not  love  to  be  laced 
in,  when  I  go  to  lace  a  rafcal.*'     St e evens. 

^  Men— //v  niaflers  ^V.]  The  old  copy  has  Man — the  vinjl.r 
Szc,  and  in  the  next  line — Lo*d»     Correded  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer. 

Malont, 

Vol     VII.  Q^ 
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Are  mafters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr.  This  fervitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Ax>R.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  fome 
fway. 

Luc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  pradlife  to  obey. 

Adr.   How  if  your  hufband  ftart  fome  other 
where  ?  ^ 

Luc.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr.  Patience,  unmov'd,  no  marvel  though  flic 
paufe ;  * 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  caufe.* 


'  ftart  fome  other  where?]    I  cannot  but  think,  that  our 

author  wrote : 

ftart  fome  other  hare  ? 

So,  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  Cupid  is  faid  to  be  a  good  bare* 
finder,     Johnson. 

I  fufped  that  nvhere  has  here  the  power  of  a  noun.     So,  in  King 
Lear: 

"  Thou  lofeft  here,  a  better  ^here  to  find.** 
Again,  in  Tho.  Drant's  tranflation  of  Horace's  Satires,  1567  : 

"  they  rans;ed  in  eatclie  tvhere, 

*•  No  fpoufailcs  knowne,"  &c. 
The  fenfc  is,  Hotv,  if  your  hufband  fly  off  in  purfuit  of  fome  vther 
woman  Y  The  expreffion  is  ufed  again,  fcene  iii : 

'•  his  eye  doth  homage  otherfiubere," 

Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet y  Aft  I : 

*'  This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  fome  othernjuhere.** 
Othemxkcre  fignifies — in  other  places.     So,  in  King  Henry  VIII. 
kt\  II.  fc.  ii : 

"  The  king  hath  fent  me  otherwhere"     Stbevens. 

^  though  fhe  paufe ;]  To  paufe  is  to  reft,  to  be  in  quiet. 

Johnson. 

^  They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  caufe.]   That  is,  who 
have  no  aiufe  to  be  others ife.     M.  Mason, 
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A  wretched  foul,  hruis'd  with  adverfity. 

We  bid  be  quiet/  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 

But  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain. 

As  much,  or  more,  we  ihould  ourfelves  complain : 

So  thou,  that  haft  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 

With  urging  helplefs  patience  '  would'ft  relieve  me : 

But,  if  thou  live  to  fee  like  right  bereft. 

This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left.* 

Luc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try; — 
Here  comes  your  man,  now  is  your  hulband  nigh. 

Enter  Dromio  ^Ephefus. 

Adr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  matter  now  at  hand  ? 

Dro,  E.  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
that  my  two  ears  can  witnefs. 

Jdr.  Say,  didft  thou  fpcak  with  him?  know'ft 
thou  his  mind  ? 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear: 
Bcflirew  his  hand,  I  fcarce  could  underftand  it. 


^  //  ivretched  fouly  bruised  fwith  adi-erjity^ 
Wc  hid  h:  quiet y  &c.]    Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  featiment  in 
Much  ado  about  Nothiftgy  where  Leonato  favs — 

<« men 

"  Can  counfel,  Sc  (peak  comfort  to  that  grief 
"  Which  they  therafelvcb  not  feel." 
And  again, 

"  'tis  all  men's  office  to  fp»eak  patience 

'*  To  thofe  that  wring  under  the  load  of  forrrow." 

DoCCB. 

"  IFith  urging  helplefs  patience  — ]  By  exhorting  me  to  patience, 
which  affords  no  help.     So,  in  our  author's  Fcnus  a  fid  Adwis  : 

•*  As  thofe  poor  birds  that  helphji  berries  faw."  Ma  lone. 

*  fofl'hfggd ]    She  feems    to    mean,    by  fool-begg'd 

patience y  that  patience  which  is  fo  near  to  idiotical  Jtmplicify,  that 
your  next  relation  uould  take  advantage  from  it  to  reprcfeiu  you 
as  2Lfool,  and  be^r  the  guardianfliip  of  your  fortune.     Johnso.v, 

Q.2 
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Luc.  Spake  he  fo  doubtfully,  thou  couldft  not 
feel  his  meaning  ? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  flruck  fo  plainly,  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows ;  and  withal  fo  doubtfully,  that 
I  could  fcarce  underftand  them,* 

Adr.  But  fay,  I  pr'ythee,  is  he  coming  home? 
It  feems,  he  hath  great  care  to  pleafe  his  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Why,  miftrefs,  fure  my  matter  is  horn- 
mad. 

Adr.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain? 

Dro.  E.    I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ;  but,  fure, 
he's  ftark  mad : 
When  I  delir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  afk'd  me  for  a  thoufand  marks  in  gold :  ^ 
^Tis  dinner-time,  quoth  I ;  My  gold,  quoth  he : 
Tour  meat  doth  hum,  quoth  I ;  My  gold,  quoth  he  i 
Will  you  come  home  ?  quoth  I ;  *  My  gold,  quoth  he : 
IVbere  is  the  thoufand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain? 
^he  pig,  quoth  I,  is  burn'* d\  My  gold,  quoth  he: 
My  mtftrefs,  fir,  quoth  I ;  Hang  up  thy  miftrefs ; 
/  hiow  not  thy  miftrefs ;  out  on  thy  miftrefs  ! ' 

Luc.  Quoth  who? 

Dro.  E.  Quoth  my  mafter: 

•  that  J  could  fcarce  underftand  th^m.'\  i.  c.  that  I  could 

{zzxQt  ftnnd  under  them.  This  quibble,  poor  as  it  is,  feems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  with  Shakfpeare.  It  has  been  already  introduced 
in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  my  ^'1^ undcffianJs  m.c/*     Steevenr. 

9 a  thoufand  marks  in  go/ J:]  The  old  copy  reads — a  i&««- 

dr^d  marks.     The  corrcc dcm  was  made  in  the  fccond  folio. 

Malone. 

*  twill  J ->»  come  home?  quoth  I  {]  The  woiA  home ,  which 

the  metre  requires,  but  is  not  in  the  authentick  copy  of  this  play, 
*vas  fuj^gv'Ued  by  Mr.  Capcll.     jMalone. 

^  /  kfioiu  noltlry  mijinji  ;  out  o:t  thj  viijtiej;  /]  I  fuppofc  this  dlf- 
fjuant  line  originally  ftood  thus  : 

1  1-  II  va"/o  millrcfki  out.v/on  thy  miftrefs!     Steevens. 
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/  knoWy  quoth  he,  no  houfe^  no  wrfe^  no  miftrefs ; — 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  Ihoulders ; 
For,  in  conclufion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou  flave,  and  fetch  him 

home, 
Dro.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
For  God's  fake,  fend  fome  other  meffenger. 

Adr.  Back,  flave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pateacrofs, 
Dro.  E.  And  he  will  blefs  that  crofs  with  other 
beating : 
Between  you  I  fliall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,  prating  peafant ;  fetch  thy  mailer 
home. 

Dro.  E.  Am  I  fo  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me/ 
That  like  a  football  you  do  fpurn  me  thus  ? 
You  fpurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  fpurn  me  hither : 
If  I  laft  in  this  fervice,  you  muft  cafe  me  in  leather.* 

[ExiL 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  lowreth  in  your  face  ! 

Adr.  His  company  muft  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilft  I  at  home  ftarvc  for  a  merry  look.^* 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then  he  hath  wafted  it : 
Are  my  difcourfes  dull  ?  barren  my  wit? 
If  voluble  and  fliarp  difcourfe  be  marr'd, 
Unkindnefs  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 

4  j^m  I  fo  round  ivith  you  ^  as  you  luitb  me^  He  plays  upon  the 
word  rounds  which  fignified  jfkerical  applied  to  himfelf,  and  »»- 
r'ftrainedy  OX  free  infpeech  or  adhn,  fpoKcn  of  his  miftrefs.  So  the 
king,  in  HamUt,  bids  the  queen  be  round yNixXi  her  fon.  Johnson. 

^  cafe  me  in  leather, '\  Still  alluding  to  a  football,  the  blad- 
der of  which  is  always  covered  with  leather.     Ste evens. 

^  JVhifft  I  at  home^diYWt  for  a  merry  look.]  So,  in  our  poet's  47th 
Sonnet : 

"  When  that  mine  eye  is  famijh^dfor  a  IqqV*     Malon  e. 

Q.3 
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Do  their  gay  veflments  his  afFcdions  bait  ? 
That's  not  my  fault,  hc*s  mafterof  my  ftate: 
What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures : "  My  decayed  feir  * 
A  funny  look  of  his  would  foon  repair: 
But,  too  unruly  deer,^  he  breaks  the  pale. 
And  feeds  from  home;  poor  I  am  but  his  ftale.- 

"'  Of  my  defeatures  :  j  By  defeatures  is  Iiere  meant  alteration  ff 
features.  At  the  end  of  this  play  the  fame  word  is  ufed  with  a 
fomewhat  different  fignification.     Steevexs. 

^  My  decayed  fair — ]    Shakfpeare  uies  the  adje^irc  gilt^ 

as  a  fubftantive,  for  ivhat  is  gilt ^  and  in  this  in^incc  fair  (or  fairmfs. 
To  fji,tt  jtaAor,  is  a  fimilar  exprcflion.  In  A  Midfummer-Night's 
Dream,  the  old  quartos  read  : 

**  Demetrius  loves  your  fair,*^ 
Again,  in  Shakjpeare*s  6>%th  Sotinet : 

"  Before  thcfe  baftard  figns  offair  were  bom." 
Again,  in  his  S$d  Sonnet : 

*•  And  therefore  to  yourfairno  paintine  fct." 
Pure  is  likewife  ufed  as  a  fubftantive  in  7he  Shepherd  to  the  FIg<W' 
ers,  a  fong  in  England's  Helicon,  1614: 

«*  Do  pluck  your  pure,  ere  Phoebns  view  the  land." 

Steevens. 
Fair  is  frequently  ufed  fubftanti'vely  by  the  writers  of  Shakfpearc's 
time.     So  Marfton  in  one  of  his  fatircs : 

"  As  the  grecne  meads,  whofe  native  outward ^ir^ 
"  Breathes  fweet  perfumes  into  the  neighbour  air." 

Farmer. 
9  too  unruly  deer,]    The  ambiguity  of  deer  and  dear  is  bor- 
rowed, poor  as  it  is,  by  Waller,  in  his  poem  on  The  Ladies  Girdle  : 
*•  This  was  my  heaven's  extreraeft  fphere, 
"  The  pale  that  held  my  lovely  deer  J*    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  has  played  upon  this  word  in  the  fame  manner  in  his 
Vifius  and  Adonis : 

"  Fondling,  faith  (he,  iince  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here, 

"  Within  the  circuit  of  this  'woTy  pale, 
**  ril  be  thy  park,  and  thou  (halt  be  my  dirr, 

"  Feed  where  thou  wilt  on  mountain  or  on  dale." 
The  lines  of  Waller  fecm  to  have  been  immediately  copied  from 
thcfe.    Malone. 
*  —  ■   poor  1  am  but  bisfiale,'\  The  word  Jiale,  in  our  author* 
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Luc.  SelfJiarming  jealoufy  ? — fie,  beat  it  hence. 

Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  fuch  wrongs  dif- 
pcnfe. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ; 
Or  elfe,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here? 
Sifter,  you  know,  he  promisM  me  a  chain ; — - . 
Would  that  alone  alone  he  would  detain,' 


ufcd  as  a  fubftantive,  means  not  fomcthing  offered  to  allure  or  at' 
tra^,  but  fomething  'vitiated  with  uje^  fomething  of  which  the 
beft  part  has  been  enjoyed  and  confumed.     Johnson. 

I  believe  my  learned  coadjutor  miftakes  the  ufe  of  the  vjoiAftaU 
on  this  occafion.  *•  Stale  to  catch  thefe  thieves,"  in  The  Tempejf, 
undoubtedly  means  a  fraudulent  bait.  Here  it  feems  to  imply  the 
fame  zsjialking-hor/t,  pretence.  I  am,  fays  Adriana,  but  his  pre- 
tended nxjife^  the  mafk  under  which  hcf  covers  his  amours.  So,  in 
K.  John  and  Matilda^  by  Robert  Davenport,  1655,  the  queen  fays 
to  Matilda : 

**  1  am  made  yoMiJiale, 

**  The  king,  the  king  your  llrumpet,"  Scz. 
Again, 

'*  1  knew  I  was  made 

•*  hftale  for  her  obtaining." 
Again,  in  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,   ^587  : 

*•  Was  I  then  chofe  and  wedded  for  V\%Jlole^ 
'*  To  looke  and  gap)e  for  his  retirelefs  fayles 
*•  Pu ft  hack  and  flittering  fpread  to  every  winde  ?" 
Again,  in  the  old  tranflation  of  the  A/irv^rc/^w/of  Plautus,   1595, 
from  whence,  perhaps,  Shakfpeare  borrowed  the  expreHion  : 

*'  He  makes  me  ajlale  and  a  laughing-ftock."  Ste evens. 

In  Greene* s  Art  of  Co^fey-catchiag,  I  ^nz.  Kftale  is  the  confederate 
of  a  thief;  "  he  that  faceth  the  man,'  or  holds  him  in  difcourfc. 
Again,  in  another  place,  *'  wilhing  all,  of  what  eftate  focver,  tp 
beware  of  filthy  luft,  and  fuch  damnable  Jlales,"  &c.  Aflale  in 
this  laft  inftance  means  the  pretended  wife  of  a  crofs-biter. 

Perhaps,  however,  fiale  may  here  have  the  fame  meaning  as  the 
French  word  chaperon.     Poor  I  am  but  the  co-uerfor  his  infidelity^ 

Collins, 

5  Would  that  alone  alone  he  ivonld  dutain^^  The  firft  copy  reads  : 

Would  that  alone  a  love,  tVc. 
The  correction  was  made  in  tlio  fccond  folio.     Maloxt;. 

Q  4 
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So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  fee,  the  jewel,  beft  enamelled, 
Will  lofe  his  beauty;  and  though  gold  'bides  ftill. 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold  :  and  fo  no  man,  that  hath  a  name. 
But  falfliood  and  corruption  doth  it  ihamc.* 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  pleafc  his  eye,  ^ 

ril  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die.  I 

Lvc.  How  many  fond  fools  ferve  mad  jealoufy !  J 

[^Excunt. 

^  I  fefy  the  jcivelt  hrfi  enamelled^ 

li  111  loff  his  licf! '// V  ;     and  though  gold  *  hides  ftiU^ 
^hnt  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  nvill 
Wear  gold :  ana  fo  no  man^  that  hath  a  jiame, 
^xax  Jo IJhood  atid  corruption  doth  it  Jhame,^    The  fcnfc  is  this, 
*•  Gold,    indeed,  will  lon^  bear  the  handling;    however,  often 
tcuchifig  will  u  car  even  gold  ;   juft  fo  the  greatcft  charader,  though 
as  pure  as  gold  itfelf,  may,  in  time,  be  injured,  by  the  repeated 
attacks  of  tallhood  and  corruption."     Warb  urton. 
Mr.  Heath  reads  thus : 

yet  the  gold  ' hides  Jiilly 

"That  others  touchy  lliough  often  touching  luill 

M^'ear  gold:  and  fo  a  man  that  hath  a  name^ 

By  faljhood  aud  corruf.  tion  doth  itjhame,     S  T  £  F.  v  E  N  s . 

This  paflage  in  the  original  copy  is  ver)'  corrupt.     It  reads — 

jet  the  gold  'bides  Hill 

That  others  touch  ;  and  often  touching  will 
Where  gold  ;  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name 
By  fallhood  See. 
The  word  though  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Stecvens ;  all  the  other 
emendations  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Warburton.     Wear  is  ufed  as  a 
diffyllable.     The  commentator  laft  mentioned,  not  perceiving  thi?, 
reads — andy©  no  man.  Sec.  which  has  been  followed,  I  think  im- 
properly, by  the  fubfequcnt  editors. 

Yht  obfervation  concerning  gold  is  found  in  one  of  the  early 
dramatick  pieces,  Damon  and  Pithias^   1582: 

•*  gold  in  lime  does  ivear  away, 

**  And  other  precious  things  do  fade  :  fricndfhip  does  ne'er 
decay."    Malone, 
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SCENE     II. 

The/ame. 

Enter  Antipholus  ^Syracufc, 

ANr.  S.  The  gold,  I  gave  to  Dromio,  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur ;  and  the  heedful  flave 
Js  wander 'd  forth,  in  care  to  feek  me  out. 
By  computation,  and  mine  hoft's  report, 
1  could  not  fpeak  with  Dromio,  fince  at  firft 
I  fent  him  from  the  mart :  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracufe. 

How  now,  fir?  is  your  merry  humour  alter'd? 
As  you  love  ftrokes,  fojeftwith  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur?  you  received  no  gold? 
Your  miftrcfs  fent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  houfc  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?  Waft  thou  mad. 
That  thus  fo  madly  thou  didft  anfwer  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  What  anfwer,  fir?  when  fpake  I  fuch  a 
word  ? 

AsT.S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 
fince. 

Dro.  S.  I  did  not  fee  you  fince  you  fent  me  hence. 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Akt.  S.  Villain,  thou  didft  deny  the  gold's  receipt ; 
And  told'ft  me  of  a  miftrefsi  and  a  dinner; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'ft  I  was  difpleas'd. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  in  this  merry  vein : 
What  means  this  jcft?  I  pray  you,  mafter,  tell  me. 

Ant.  S.  Yea,  doft  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 
teeth  ? 
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Think'ft  thou,  I  jeft?  Hold,  take  thou  that,  and 
that.  [ieating  him. 

Dro.  S.  Hold,  fir,  for  God's  fake :  now  your  jeft 
is  earneft : 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 

Akt.  S.  Becaufe  that  I  familiarly  fometimes 
Do  ufe  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you. 
Your  faucinefs  will  jeft  upon  my  love. 
And  make  a  common  of  my  ferious  hours/ 
When  the  fun  ftiines,  let  foolifti  gnats  make  fport. 
But  creep  in  crannies,  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jeft  with  me,  know  my  afpecT:,^ 
And  fafhion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  fconce. 

Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  fo  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  an  you  ufe 
thefe  blows  long,  I  muft  get  a  fconce  for  my  head, 
and  infconce  it  too ;  ^  or  elfe  I  fhall  feek  my  wit  in 
my  ftiouldcrs.     But,  I  pray,  fir,  why  am  I  beaten  ? 

Jnt.  S.  Doft  thou  not  know  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nothing,  fir;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  fir,  and  wherefore;  for,  they  fay, 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 


^  And  make  a  common  of  my  ferious  bimrs.^  i.  c.  introde  on  them 
T^'hcn  you  pleafe.  The  allufion  is  to  thofe  trads  of  ground  deftined 
to  common  ofc,  which  are  thence  called  commons.     St e evens. 

*  hno^  my  afpeB^  i..c.  fludy  my  countenance.  Steevkns. 

*  tf»y  infconce  //  too\\  h  fconce  vf2i%  a  petty  fortification. 

^Of  in  Orlando  Funofo^  1 599 : 

**  Let  us  to  out  fconce,  and  you  my  lord  of  Mexico.** 
Again : 

**  Ay,  firs,  enfconce  you  how  you  can." 
Again : 

**  And  here  <'w/rfl//f<r  myfclf,  defpitc  of  thee."   STEEVENi. 
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yf isrr.  S.  Why,  firft, — for  flouting  mc ;  and  then, 
wherefore, — 
For  urging  it  the  fecond  time  to  me. 

Dro.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out 
of  feafon  ? 
When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reafon  ? — 
Well,  fir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  fir  ?  for  what  ? 
Dro.  S.  Marry,  fir,  for  this  fomething  that  you 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  rii  make  you  amends  next,'  to  give  you 
nothing  for  fomething.     But  fay,  fir,  is  it  dinner- 
time ? 
Dro.  S.  No,  fir;  I  think,  the  meat  wants  that  I 
have. 

Ant.  S.  In  good  time,  fir,  what's  that  ? 

Dro.  S.  Bafting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  fir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

Dro.  S.  If  it  be,  fir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  Your  reafon  ? 

Dro.  S.  Left  it  make  you  cholerick,*  andpurchafe 
me  another  dry  bafting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  fir,  learn  to  jeft  in  good  time; 
There's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  I  durft  have  denied  that,  before  you 
were  fo  cholerick. 


'  next,]  Our  author  probably  wrote — ^next  fimc. 

Malone. 
•  Lrfl  ii  make  you  cholerick,  &'C.]   So,  in  The  Taming  the  Shrenv: 
"  I  tell  thee  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away, 
"  And  I  cxprefsly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
•«  For  it  engenders  choler,  plantcth  anger,*'  &c. 

Steeveks. 
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-^y-r,  S.  By  what  rule,  fir? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  fir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain 
bald  pate  of  father  Time  himfelf. 

A^'T.  S.  Let's  hear  it. 

Dro.  S.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his 
hair,  that  grows  bald  by  nature, 

Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery  ?  ♦ 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  peruke,  and  re- 
cover the  loft  hair  of  another  man. 

Asr.  S.  Why  is  Time  fuch  a  niggard  of  hair,  be- 
ing, as  it  is,  fo  plentiful  an  excrement  ?  * 

Dro.  S.  Becaufc  it  is  a  blefling  that  he  bcftows 
on  beafts  :  and  what  he  hath  fcanted  men  in  hair,* 
he  hath  given  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  6\  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath  more 
hair  than  wit. 

Dro.  S.  Not  a  man  of  thofc,  but  he  hath  the 
wit  to  lofc  his  hair.^ 


* /:i/^"-  ^^^a'  ncf-jfry^'}    This  attempt  at  pleafantrv  niuft 

have  origin.iu (i  lVo;n  our  author's  cicrkfhip  to  an  attorney,    fie  has 
ot her  j olces  i ;f  the  iame  fchool .     S  r  £  k  v  ens. 

-  Ant.  S.  ^//n- /..  Tiinf,  i^c]  In  former  editions: 

Ant.  Whv  is  'li-nf  /uJy  a  fii^gurd rf  hairy  bttiig^  as  it  is,  fo  plen^ 
ilfni  ail  fxcrtyfunt  'r 

Dro.  S.  Btcmj'f  i:  is  a  hicjjlng  that  /v  bfjionvs  on  hcafisy  and  ivhat 
ie  hath  Jcatttrd  them  ///  hair,  kt  hath  gi^vtn  them  in  imt. 

Surely,  this  is  mock-reafoning,  and  a  contradidion  in  fenfe.  Can 
hair  be  fuppofed  a  hleiring,  which  Time  bellows  on  beafts  peculi- 
arly ;  and  yet  that  he  hath  fcanted  them  of  it  too  ?  Men  and  Them^ 
I  obferve,  are  very  frequently  millaken,  vice  verfa,  for  each  other, 
in  the  old  impreflions  of  our  author.     Thkobalu. 

The  fame  error  is  found  in  the  Indudion  to  K.  hhnry  IV .  P.  II, 
edit.  1625  : 

' *  Stuffing  tlie  ears  of  thm  with  falfc  rejH)rts. "     Ma  l o  x  e . 

^  Ac:  a  mun  cf  theft,  hut  he  hath  tht.  ivit  to  lofe  his  hair,'\  I'hat 
15,  ^hoje  <'jckti  hvve  more  hair  than  ivit,  arc  cafih  entrapped  by  loofc 
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Asr.  S.  Why,  thou  didft  conclude  hairy  men 
plain  dealers  without  wit. 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  fooner  loft :  Yet 
he  lofeth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  S.  For  w  hat  reafon  ? 

Dro.  S.  For  two;  and  found  ones  too. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  found,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  S.  Sure  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  fure,  in  a  thing  falfing.-* 

Dro.  S.  Certain  ones  then. 

Asr.  S.  Name  them. 

Dro.  S.  The  one,  to  fave  the  money  that  he 
fpends  in  tiring ;  *  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they 
Ihould  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved, 
there  is  no  time'^  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  and  did,  fir;  namely,  no  time' 
to  recover  hair  loft  by  nature. 

women,  and  fufFer  the  confeguenccs  of  lewdncfs,  one  of  which,  in 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  diieafe  in  Europe,  was  the  lofs  of  hair. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  i6i  I  : 

•* Your  women  are  fo  hot,  I  muft  lo/e  my  hair  in  their 

company,  I  fee."  ^ 

"His  hair  Jheds  offy  and  yet  he  fpeaks  not  fo  much  in  the  nofe 
as  he  did  before."     Steevens. 

^ faijiitg.'\  This  word  is  now  obfolete.  Spcnfer  and  Chaucer 

often  ufe  the  verb  Xofalfe.     Mr.  Heath  would  x^^A  falling. 

Steevens. 

5  that  he  fpends  in  tiring;]  The  old  copy  reads — ^in  trying. 

The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malon  e. 

^'  there  //  no  time — ]  The  old  copy  reads — hcre^  &c.  The 

editor  of  the  fecond  folio  made  the  corrediion.     Ma  lone. 

"  }toti>:ie,  cl'c]  The  firft  folio  has — in  no  time,  &c.     In 

was  rejedcd  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Perhap  the  word 
ihould  rather  have  been  correded*    1  he  author  might  nave  written 
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Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed ; 
I  live  dis-ftain'd,  thou  undilhonoured/ 

Asr.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know 
you  not: 
In  Ephefus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  ftrange  unto  your  town,  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  fcann'd. 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  underftand. 

Luc.  Fie,  brother!    how  the  world  is  changed 
with  you : 
When  were  you  wont  to  ufe  my  filler  thus  ? 
5he  fent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  By  Dromio  ? 

Dro,  S.  By  me? 

Adr.  By  thee;  and  this  thou  didft  return  from 
him, — 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows 
Deny'd  my  houfc  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Asr.  S.  Did  you  converfe,  fir,  with  this  gentle- 
woman ? 
What  is  the  courfe  and  drift  of  your  compadt? 

Dro.  S.  I,  fir?  I  never  faw  her  till  this  time. 

Asr.  S.  Villain,  thou  liefl;   for  even  her  very 
words 


4  /  li^e  dis-ftninM,  thou  undijhonoured.^  To  d'lfiain  (from  the 
French  word,  dtfiomdre)  fignifies,  xojiaht^  defile ^  pollute.  But  the 
context  requires  a  fenfe  quite  oppofiie.  We  muft  either  read,  un- 
Jiaind\  Of,  by  adding  an  hyphen^  and  giving  the  prepofition  a 
pri'vati've  force,  rt2i(X  dis-Jiawd\  and  then  it  will  mean,  unftaind, 

JtTld'fiUd,       Th  L  O  B  A  L  D . 

I  would  read  : 

I  Ihje  difiainedy  thou  difhonoured. 
That  is.  As  long  as  thou  continued  to  difhonour  thyfelf^  I  alib 
live  dillaincd.     iitATii. 
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Didft  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  Aiart. 

Dro.  S.  I  never  fpake  with  her  in  ill  my  life. 

Ant.  S.  How  can  fhe  thus  then  call  us  by  our 
names, 
Unlefs  It  be  by  infpiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity. 
To  counterfeit  thus  grofsly  with  your  flave. 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood? 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt,* 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fatten  on  this  fleeve  of  thine : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  hulband,  I  a  vine ;  ^ 
Whofe  weaknefs,  married  to  thy  ftronger  ftate,' 
Makes  me  with  thy  ftrcngth  to  communicate : 

*  jau  an /r$m  tiu  exempt,]  Exfrnft,  fepantcxl,  parted.  Th« 

fenfe  is»  If  I  mm  d99mti  to  Jnffer  the  nvrtitg  of  Jefunathn,  yet  injure 
not  «with  contempt  me  ivho  am  already  injured,     JoH  nson. 

Johnfon  fays  that  exempt  means  feparated,  parted \  aiid  the  ufc 
of  the  word  in  that  fSmie  mav  be  fupported  by  a  pa£Eii^  in  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher's  Triumph  of  Honour^  where  valenus,  in  th« 
charader  of  Mercttry,  fays» 

"  To  (hew  ralh  vows  cannot  bind  deftiny, 
••  Lady,  behold  the  rocks  iranfoorted  be. 
**  Hard-hearted  Dorigen !  yield,  left  for  contempt 
**  They  fix  you  there  a  rock,  whence  they're  exempt** 
Yet  I  think  that  Adriana  does  not  uie  the  word  exempt  in  that 
fenfe,  but  means  to  (av,  that  as  he  was  her  hufhand  ihe  had  no 
power  over  him,  and  that  he  was  privileged  to  do  her  wrong. 

M.  Mason. 
^  Thou  art  an  elm,  my  hufiand,  I  a  njine ;] 
"  Lenta,  qui,  velutaffitat 
**  Vitis  implicat  arbores, 
^  Implicabitur  in  tuum 
••  Complexum."    CatulL  57. 
So  Milton,  Par.  Loft.  B.  V : 

''  They  led  the  vine 

"  To  wed  her  elm.     Sie  fpous'd,  about  him  twines 
••  Her  marriageable  arms.'*    Malone. 

^  ftronger /?ii/^,]  The  old  copy  hzsf^ftranger,    Corre^W 

by  Mr.  Pope.     NIalone. 

Vol.  VII,  R 
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If  aught  poffefs  thee  from  me,  it  is  drofs, 
Ufurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  mofs ;  * 
Who,  ail  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrufion 
Infedt  thy  fap,  and  live  on  thy  confufion. 
Ant.  S.  To  me  fhe  fpeaks ;  (he  moves  me  for 
her  theme : 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream? 
Or  fleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  ail  this  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amifs  ? 
Until  I  know  this  fure  uncertainty, 
ril  entertain  the  ofFer'd  fallacy.' 

Lvc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  fervants  fpread  for 
dinner. 

Dro.  S.  O,  for  my  beads  !  I  crofs  me  for  a  fin- 
ner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land; — ^O,  fpite  of  fpites !  — 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvifh  fprites  ;* 


* idle  mo/s ;]  i.  c.  mofs  that  produces  no  fruit,  but  being 

unfertile  is  ufelefs.     So,  in  Othello : 

*'  antres  vaft  and  dcfarts  idle,'*    Stbivbns. 

'  the  offer  d  fallacy.]     The  old  copy  has : 

the  ixz€^  fallacy. 

Which  perhaps  was  only,  by  miilake,  for 
^  the  otkf  A  fallacy. 

This  conjeAure  is  from  an  anonymous  correfpondent.. 

Mr.  Pope  itaj^'^an)our* d fallacy,     Stebvens. 

*  We  talk  luith  goblins,  owls,  and  elvilh  fprites ;]  Here  Mr. 
Theobald  calls  out  in  the  name  of  Nonfenfe,  the  firft  time  he  had 
formally  invoked  her,  to  tell  him  how  owls  could  /uck  their  breath, 
and  pinch  them  black  and  blue*  He  therefore  alters  tywls  to  trnphs, 
and  dares  fay,  that  his  readers  'will  acquiefce  in  the  juftnefs  of  his 
emendation.  But,  for  all  this,  we  mud  not  part  with  the  old  read- 
ing. He  did  not  know  it  to  be  an  old  popular  fuperflition,  that 
the  fcrietch-owl  fucked  out  the  breath  and  blood  ot  infants  in  the 
cradle.  On  this  account,  the  Italians  called  witches,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  in  like  manner  mifchievoufly  bent  againft  children, 
ftrega  from  ftrix,  thtfcrietch-oiul.  This  iuperftition  they  had  de- 
rived from  their  pagan  anceftors,  as  appears  from  this  pallage  of, 
Ovid : 
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If  wc  obey  them  not,  this  will  enfuc. 
They'll  fuck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 
Luce.  Why  prafft  thou  to  thyfelf,  and  anfwer'ft 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou  fnail,  thou  Aug,  thou  fot ! ' 

Sunt  avida  'volucres  ;  non  qtite  Phineia  menjts 

Quttura  fraudaham ;  fed  genus  inde  trahunt. 
Grande  caput ;  ftantti  oculi ;  roftra  apta  rapine ; 

Canities  pennis^  unguilms  bamus  ineft, 
NoSt  'volant,  puerofque  petunt  nutricis  egentes^ 

Et  *vitiant  cunis  corpora  rapta  fnis. 
Carbere  dicuntur  ludantia  'vifcera  roftris^ 
&t  plenum  poto  fanguine  guttur  hahent. 

Eft  illis  ftn^h^%  nomen  : Lib.  vi.  Faft.    Warburton. 

Ghaflly  onxjh  accompany  thvijb  gbtfts  in  Spenftf^s  Shepherd's  C*- 
iendar  for  June.  So,  in  Sherringbam's  Difcerptatio  dc  Anglorum 
Gcntis  Oririne,  p.  ^^7.  "  Lares,  Lemures,  Stryget,  Lamix* 
Manes  (GaftsB  dirfi)  et  (imilcs  monftronim  Grcges,  Elvaram  Cho- 
rea dicebator."  Much  the  fame  is  faid  in  Olans  Magnus  de  Gentikus 
Septcntrionalibust  p.  112,  IIJ.     ToLLET. 

Oou//  are  alfo  mentioned  in  Cornucopia,  or  PafquiPs  Nigbt^cap^ 
or  Antidote  for  tbe  Headacb,  1 623,  p.  38  : 

'*  Dreading  no  dangers  of  tne  darkfome  night,  ^ 

•'  No  oules,  hobgoblins^  ghofts,  nor  water-fprieht." 

Steevbns. 
How,  it  is  objeded,  (hould  Shakfpcare  know  UtiM  ftriges  or 
fcrietch-owls  were  confidered  by  the  Romans  as  witches  ?  The  notes 
of  Mr.  Toilet  and  Mr.  Sieevens,  as  well  as  the  following  paflage  in 
Tbe  London  Prodigal,  a  comedy,  1605:,  afford  the  bcft  anfwcr  to 
this  queftion :  «*  'Soul,  I  think,  I  am  fure  crofs'd  or  'witcb'd  with 
an  ew/."     Malonb. 

The  epithet  el*vifl>  is  not  in  the  firft  folio,  but  the  fecond  has— i 
tl'ves,  which  certainly  was  meant  for  el'vijh.    Steevens. 

All  the  emendations  made  in  the  fecond  folio  having  been  merely 
arbitrary,  any  other  fuitablc  epithet  of  two  fyllables  may  have  been 
the  poet's  word.  Mr.  Rowe  firft  introduced— el v^^.  Ma  lone. 
I  am  fatisfied  with  the  epithet — el<vi/h.  It  was  probably  inferted 
in  the  fecond  folio  on  fomc  authority  which  cannot  now  be  afcer- 
tained.     It  occurs  again,  in  King  Ricbard  III : 

**  Thou  r/vif^-mark'd  abortive,  rooting  hog." 
Why  (hould  a  book  which  has  often  judicioufly  filled  fuch  va- 
cuities, and  reftified  fuch  errors,  as  difgrace  the  folio  1623,  be  fo 
perpetually  diftruftcd  ?    Steivins. 
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Dro.  S.  I  am  transformed,  maftcr,  am  not  I?^ 
Ant.  S.  I  think,  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  fo  am  I* 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  maftcr,  both  in  mind,  and  in  my 

fhape. 
Ant.  S.  Thou  haft  thine  own  form. 
Dro.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  afs. 
Dro.  S.  *Tis  true ;  flic  rides  me,  and  I  long  for 
grafs. 
'Tis  fo,  I  am  an  aft ;  clfe  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  Ihould  know  her  as  well  as  (he  knows  me. 

.   Adr.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Whilft  man,  and  mafter,  laugh  my  woes  to  fcorn. — 
Come,  fir,  to  dinner ;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate : — 
Huft)and,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to-day^ 
And  ftirive  you  ^  of  a  thoufand  idle  pranks : 
Sirrah,  if  any  afk  you  for  your  mafter. 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. — 
Come,  fifter : — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 
Ant.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 


'  Dromio,  thou  drone,  ^r.]  The  old  copy  reads — 

Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  /nail,  tbou  flag,  thou  Jot!  SrsKTENf. 

This  vcrfc  is  half  a  foot  too  long;  my  correftion  caret  that 
fault :  befides  drone  correfponds  with  the  other  appellations  of  re- 
proach.    Theobald,     ^ 

Drone  is  alfo  a  term  of  reproach  applied  by  Shy  lock  to  Launcelot 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

" he  fleeps  by  day 

**  More  than  the  wild  cat ;  dronei  hive  not  with  me.'* 

Stibveks. 
^  — —  am  not  I  ?]  Old  copy — am  /  not.    Corre^ed  by  Mr. 
Theobald.     Maloni. 

5  AndJhriveyoU'^-^-^']  That  is,  I  will  call  jott  to  confejfion,  and 
inakc  you  tell  your  trickn.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Hamlet:  **  --^XioX Jhrlving  timcallpw'd."     Ste»vens. 
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Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well-advis'd  ? 
Known  untothefe,  and  to  myfeif  difguis'd! 
I'll  fay  as  they  fay,  and  perlever  fo. 
And  in  this  mill  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dro.  S.  Matter,  (hall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate? 

Jdr.  Ay;  and  let  none  enter,  left  I  break  your 
pate. 

Luc.  Come,  come,  Antipholus,  we  dine  too  late. 

[Exeunts 


ACT    III.      SCENE    I. 

The  fame. 

£»/^rANTiPHOLus^Ephefus,DROMio^Ephefus, 
Angslo,  and  Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  fignior  Angelo,  you  muft  excufc 
us  all ;  * 
My  wife  is  (hrewifh,  when  I  keep  not  hours : 
Say,  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  fhop. 
To  fee  the  making  of  her  carkanet,* 

5  Good  fignior  An ji^eloy  ymmuft  excufe  nrx  all ;]  I  Aippoief  the  word 
— ^//,  which  overloads  the  meafure,  without  improyement  of  the 
fenfe,  might  be  fafely  omitted,  as  an  interpolation.     Stbevens. 

^  carkanet^  Seems  to  have  been  a  necklace  or  rather  chain, 

perhaps  hanging  down  double  from  the  neck.     So  Lovelace  in  hit 
poem: 

'*  The  emprefs fpreads  her  G?JCZXitX%**     Johnson. 

**  ^arquan,  omement  d'or  qu'on  mit  au  col  des  damoifclles.'* 

Le  grand  DiB»  de  Nkot.  • 

A  Carkanet  feems  to  have  been  a  necklace  fet  with  ftones,  or 
ftrung  with  pearls.  Thus  in  Vartheneia  Sacra ^  8cc.  1635  :  "  Sceke 
not  Vermillion  or  cerufe  in  the  face,  bracelets  of  oriental  pearls  on 
the  wrift,  rubie  carkaneu  on  the  neck,  and  a  raoft  exquifite  fan  of 
feathers  in  the  hand/* 
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And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart ;  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thoufand  marks  in  gold; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  houfe : — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didft  thou  mean  by 
this  ? 

Dro.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  fir,  but  I  know  what 
I  know : 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 

Ihow  : 
If  the  (kin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink. 
Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what   I 
think. 

Asr.  E.  I  think,  thou  art  an  afs. 

Dro.  £.  Marry,  fo  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  fufFer,  and  the  blows  I  bear." 


Again,  in  Hifihomirjiix,  or  the  Playtr  Whipt,  1610: 
*•  Nay,  ril  be  matchlcfs  for  a  carcanet^ 
"  Whofe  pearls  and  diamonds  plac'd  with  ruby  rocks 
*•  Shall  circle  this  fair  neck  to  fet  it  forth." 

Again,  in  Sir  W.  Davcnant*s  comedy  of  the  Wits^  1636: 

**  (he  fat  on  a  rich  Perfian  quilt 

**  Threading  a  carkanet  of  pure  round  pearl 
"  jigger  than  pigeons  eggs." 

Again>  in  The  Changes ^  or  Love  in  a  Maze,  1632  : 

*'  ' the  drops 

**  Shew  like  a  carkanet  of  pearl  upon  it." 
In  the  play  of  Soliman  and  Per/eda,  I599>  the  word  carcanet 

occurs  eight  or  nine  times.     Steevens. 

■^  Marry,  fo  it  doth  appear 

By  the  nurongs  I  fuffer,  and  the  blows  I  hear,"]  Thus  all  the 
printed  copies ;  but  certainly,  this  is  crofs-purpofes  in  reafoning. 
It  appears,  Dromio  is  an  afs  by  his  makine  no  refiftance ;  becaufe 
an  afs,  being  kick'd,  kicks  again.  Our  aumor  never  argues  at  this 
wild  rate,  where  his  text  is  genuine.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald,  inflead  of  doth,  reads — dofi't.    Maloki. 
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I  (hould  kick^  being  kick'd ;  and^  being  at  that 

pafs. 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an 

afs. 

Aur.  E.  You  are  fad,  fignior  Balthazar :  'Pray 
god,  our  cheer 
May  anfwer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome 
here. 

Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  fir,  and  your 
welcome  dear. 

Asr.  E.  O,  fignior  Balthazar,  either  at  flefti  or 
fifii, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  fcarce  one  dainty 
difli. 

Bal.  Good  meat,  fir,  is  common;  that  every 
churl  affords. 

Ant.  E.  And  welcome  more  common ;  for  that's' 
nothing  but  words. 

Bal.  Small  cheer,  and  great  welcome,  makes  a 
merry  feaft. 

Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  hofl:,  and  more  fpar- 
ing  gueft : 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 

part; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better 

heart. 
But,foft;  my  door  is  lock'd ;  Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Dro.E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian, 
Jen' ! 


I  do  not  think  this  emendation  neceiTary.     He  firft  fays,  that  hit 


when  he  was  kicked^  have  kicked  a^ain.    Joh  nson.. 
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Dro.  S.  [witbin.'\  Mome/  maluhorfe^capon^  cox;- 
comb,  idiot,  patch !  "^ 

Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  fit  down  at  the 

hatch  : 
Doll  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call 'ft  for 

fuch  ftorc. 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?  Gk),get  thee  from  the 

door. 

Dro.E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?  My 
mafter  (tays  in  the  fti-eet. 

Dro.  S.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  left 
he  catch  cold  on's  feet. 

Asr.  E.  Who  talks  within  there  ?  ho,  open  the 

door. 

Dro.  S.  Right,  fir.  Til  tell  you  when,  an  you'll 
tell  me  wherefore. 

Ant.  E.  Wherefore?  for  my  dinner;  I  have  not 
din'd  to-day. 

Dro.  S.  Nor  to-day  here  you  muft  not;  come 
again,  when  you  may. 

*  Momr,]  A  doll  ftxipid  blockhead,  a  (lock,  apoft.  This  owes 
its  original  to  the  French  word  Momon,  which  (ignifies  the  gaming 
at  dice  in  mafquerade,  the  cuftom  and  rule  of  whKh  is,  that  a  Una 
£ienoe  is  to  be  obfcrved :  whatever  Aim  oneftakcs,  another  coyers, 
but  not  a  word  is  to  be  fpoken :  from  hence  alfo  comes  our  word 
nim  !  for  filence.     Hawkins. 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrtce,  1630 : 

**  Important  arc  th'  affairs  we  have  in  hand ; 

"  Hence  with  that  MoOT^-/*' 

««  — Brutus,  forbear  the  prefencc."     Stebvens. 

*  ...,^.^ patch  /]  L  e.  fool.  Alluding  to  the  particoloured  coat* 
worn  by  the  licenfed  fools  or  jefters  of  me  age.     So»  in  Macbeth  : 

"  what  foldiers,  patch  r* 

See  notes  on  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dreasu,  Ad  III,  fc«  ii«  and 
Tht  Merchant  ofVenke^  Aft  L  fc,  i.     Stisvius, 
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Am.  E.  What  art  thou,  that  kecp'ft  me  out  from 
the  houfe  I  owe  ?  * 

Dro.S.  The  porter  for  this  time,  fir,  and  my 
name  is  Dromio. 

Dro.  E.  O  villain,  thou  haft  ftolen  both  mine 
office  and  my  name ; 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  raickle 

blame. 
If  thou  had*ft  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place. 
Thou  would'ft  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name^ 
or  thy  name  for  an  afs. 

LvcE.  [within.']  What  a  coil  is  there!  Dromio, 
who  are  thofe  at  the  gate  ? 

Dro.  E.  Let  my  mafter  in.  Luce. 

Luce.  Faith  no ;  he  comes  too  late ; 

And  fo  tell  your  mafter. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord,  I  muft  laugh : — • 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb. — Shall  I  fet  in  my  ftaff  ? 

Luce.  Have  at  you  with  another :  that's,— -When  ? 

can  you  tell  ? 

Dro.  S.  Jf  thy  name  be  called  Luce,  Luce,  thou 
haft  anfwer'd  him  well. 

Ant.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion?  you'll  let  us 
in,  I  hope  ?  ^ 


*  /  owe  ?]    i.  c.  I  own,  am  fw^rr  of.     So,  in  The  Four 

Prentices  of  London^  1615: 

"  Who  o^es  that  (hicld  ? 

"  I : — and  who  owes  that  ?'*    Stbevens. 

3  /  hope  ?]  A  line  either  preceding  or  following  this,  has, 

I  believe,  been  loft.  Mr.  Theobald  and  the  fubfeqnent  editors 
read — I  trow  \  but  that  word,  and  bope^  were  not  likely  to  be  con- 
founded by  either  thf  eye  or  the  ear.    M a lo  n  e. 

The  text,  I  believe*  ii  right,  and  means — I  txpiQ  vou'll  Ic^  oi 
in.     To  hope,  in  ancient  language,  has  fometim«i  this  fignification. 
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LucB.  I  thought  to  have  alk'd  you. 
Dro.  S.  And  you  faid,  na 

Dro.  E.  So,  come,  help ;  well  ftruck ;  there  vas 
blow  for  blow. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage^  let  me  in. 
Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whofe  fake? 

Dro.  E.  Mafter,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  akc: 

Asr.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion^  if  I  beat 
the  door  down. 

Luce.  What  needs  all  that^  and  a  pair  of  flocks 
in  the  town  ? 

Adr.  [withiH.'\  Who  is  that  at  the  door,   that 
keeps  all  this  noife  ? 

Dro.  S.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with 
unruly  boys. 

Asr.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife  ?  you  might  have 
come  before. 

Adr.  Your  wife,  fir  knave!  go,  get  you  from 
the  door. 

Dro.  E.  If  you  went  in  pain,  mafter,  this  knave 
would  go  fore. 

AsG.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  fir,  nor  welcome; 
we  would  fain  have  either. 

Bal.  In  debating  which  was  bed,  we  (hall  part 
with  neither.^ 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  1  cannot  hope 

"  Cscfar  and  Antony  (hall  well  greet  together." 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Reve's  Ta/f,  v.  ^27  ; 

"  Our  noanciple  I  Iwpe  he  wol  be  ded.'*    Stbevens. 

^  ivejhall  fart  ivitb  neitherj]  In  our  old  language,  to  fart 

iignified  to  have  fart.    Sec  Chaucer,  Cant,  Talcs,  vcr.  9504 : 
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Dro.  E.   They  (land  at  the  door^  maftcr;  bid 
them  welcome  hither. 

jInt.  E.  There  is  fomething  in  the  wind,  that  we 
cannot  get  in. 

Dro.  E.  You  would  fay  fo,  mafter,  if  your  gar- 
ments were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within ;  you  ftand  here  in 

the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  fo  bought 
and  fold.^ 

Ant.  E.  Go,  fetch  me  fomething,  PU  break  ope 
the  gate. 

Dro.  S.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  V\\  break 
your  knave's  pate. 

Dr  0.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  fir } 
and  words  are  but  wind ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  fo  he  break  it  not 
behind. 

Dro.  S.  Itfeems,  thou  wanted  breaking;  Out 
upon  thee,  hind ! 

Dro.  E.   Here's  too  much,  out  upon  thee!  I 
pray  thee,  let  me  in. 

Dro.  S.   Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and 
fi(h  have  no  fin. 

Ant.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in ;  Go  borrow  me  a 
crow. 

Dro.  £.  a  crow  without  a  feather ;  mafl:er,  mean 
you  fo  ? 


"  That  no  wight  with  his  hViikparten  (hall." 
The  French  ufe  partir  in  the  fame  fenfe.     Tyrwhitt. 
*  bought  and/old.^  This  is  a  proverbial  phrafe.    **  To  be 

bought  and  fold  in  a  company."    Sec  Ray's  Colledion,  p.  1 79. 

edit.  1737.    Stebvins. 
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LucB.  I  thought  to  have  alk'd  you. 

Dro.  S.  And  you  faid,  no. 

Dro.  E.  So,  come,  help ;  well  ftruck ;  there  was 
blow  for  blow. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage^  let  me  in. 

Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whofe  fake  ? 

Dro.  E.  Mafter,  knock  the  door  hard. 

Luce.  Let  him  knock  till  it  akc. 

Asr.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat 

the  door  down. 
Luce.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  flocks 

in  the  town  ? 

Adr.  [within.^  Who  is  that  at  the  door,   that 
keeps  all  this  noife  ? 

Dro.  S.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with 
unruly  boys. 

Asr.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife  ?  you  might  have 
come  before. 

Adr.  Your  wife,  fir  knave!  go,  get  you  from 
the  door. 

Dro.  E.  If  you  went  in  pain,  mafler,  this  knave 
would  go  fore. 

Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  fir,  nor  welcome ; 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
£yiL.  In  debating  which  was  beft,  we  fhall  part 

with  neither.^ 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  1  cannot  hope 

"  Cscfar  and  Antony  (hall  well  greet  together.** 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Reve*$  Tale,  v.  ^27  : 

'*  Our  noanciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded."    Stbevens. 

4  nve  Jhall  part 'vjitb  neitherJ]  In  our  Old  language,  to  part 

iignified  to  have  part.    See  Chaucer,  Cant.  TaleSj  ver.  9504 : 
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Dro.  E.   They  Hand  at  the  door^  mafter;  bid 
them  welcome  hither. 

Ant.  E.  There  is  fomething  in  the  wind,  that  wc 
cannot  get  in. 

Dro.  E.  You  would  fay  fo,  mailer,  if  your  gar- 
ments were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within ;  you  (land  here  in 

the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  fo  bought 
and  fold.^ 

Ant.  E.  Go,  fetch  me  fomething.  Til  break  ope 
the  gate. 

Dro.  S.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  FU  break 
your  knave's  pate. 

Dro.  E.  a  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  fir } 
and  words  are  but  wind ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  fo  he  break  it  not 
behind. 

Dro.  S.  Itfeems,  thou  wanted  breaking;  Out 
upon  thee,  hind ! 

Dro.  E.   Here's  too  much,  out  upon  thee!  I 
pray  thee,  let  me  in. 

Dro.  S.   Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and 
fifti  have  no  fin. 

Ant.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in ;  Go  borrow  me  a 
crow. 

Dro.  E.  a  crow  without  a  feather ;  mafi:er,  mean 
you  fo  ? 


"  That  no  wight  with  his  hMt parten  (hall." 
The  French  ufc  partir  in  the  fame  fenfc.     Tyrwhitt. 
*  bought  and  fold,'\  This  is  a  proverbial  phrafe.     *•  To  be 

bought  and  fold  in  a  company."    Sec  Ray's  Colledtion,  p.  179. 

edit.  1737.    Stebvins. 
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For  a  fi(h  without  a  fin^  there's  a  fowl  without  a 
feather : 

If  a  crow  help  us  in,  iirrah^  we'll  pluck  a  crow  to- 
gether.* 

Ant*  £.  Go^  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron 
crow. 

Bal.  Have  patience,  fir;  O,  let  it  not  be  fo; 
Herein  you  war  againft  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compafs  of  fufpe<3: 
The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once  thi$,'^ — Your  long  experience  of  her  wifdom. 
Her  fobcr  virtue,  years,  and  mpdefty. 
Plead  on  her  part  •  fome  caufe  to  you  unknown ; 
And  doubt  not,  fir,  but  (he  will  well  excufe 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  againft  you.* 

6 fwe*H pluck  a  cronv  together.^  Wc  find  the  fame  quibble  on 

a  like  occafion  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plantu^. 

The  children  of  diftin^ion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
uAially  buds  of  di£ferent  kinds  given  them  for  their  amufemenc. 
This  cuftom  Tyndarus  in  the  Ca/>tn;es  mentions,  and  /ays,  that  for 
his  part  he  had 

tan  turn  vpupam* 

Upupa  fignifies  both  a  lap^^lng  and  a  mattock^  or  fome  inftrument 
of  the  fame  kind,  employed  to  dig  ftones  from  the  quarries. 

Steevens. 

"'  Otice  thii^  Tills  expreflion  appears  to  roe  fo  fingular,  that  I 
cannot  help  fufpcding  the  paifage  to  be  corrupt.     Ma  lone. 

Once  this^  may  mean,  once  for  all^  at  once^  So,  in  Sydney's  Ar^ 
cadta^  Book  I :  **  Some  perchance  loving  ray  eflate,  others  my 
pcrfon.  But  once^  I  know  aU  of  them,"  &c. — Again,  ibid.  B.  Ill : 
— •'  She  hit  him,  with  his  own  fworde,  fuch  a  blowe  upon  the 
wafte,  that  (he  almoll  cut  him  afunder :  once  (he  fundred  his  foule 
from  his  body,  fending  it  to  Proferpina,  an  angry  goddefs  againft 
ravifhrrs."     Steevkns. 

•  Your  loftg  experience  of\itt  fjjifdom^ 

1^ lead  on  her  par/ — ]  The  old  copy  reads ^wr,  in  both  places. 
Corredcd  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Maloni. 

9  the  daors  are  mzde  againft  ^ouJ^  Thus  the  old  edition. 

The  modern  editors  rc«id  : 
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Be  rul*d  by  mc ;  depart  in  patience. 

And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner : 

And,  about  evening,  come  yourfelf  alone. 

To  know  the  reafon  of  this  ftrange  reftraint. 

If  by  ftrong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in. 

Now  in  the  ftirring  paiTage  of  the  day, 

A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  on  it ; 

And  that  fuppofed  by  the  common  rout  • 

Againft  your  yet  ungalled  eflimation, 

That  may  with  foul  intrufion  enter  in, 

And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 

For  flander  lives  upon  fucceflion ; ' 

For  ever  hoWd,  where  it  once  gets  pofleffion/ 

Ant.  E.  You  have  prevailed ;  I  will  depart  in  quiet. 
And,  in  defpight  of  mirth,*  mean  to  be  merry, 

—  the  doors  are  barr'd  againft  you. 

To  make  the  door,  is  the  expreffion  uied  to  this  day  in  fome  coun- 
ties of  England,  inftcad  of,  to  bar  the  door,     Steevens. 

*  —  fuppofed  by  the  common  rout  — ]  For  fupfofed  I  once  thought 
it  might  De  more  commodious  to  fubffitute  /upported\  but  there  is 
no  need  of  change  :  Jupfofed  is  founded  on  fuppofition^  made  by  con- 
jedure,     Johnson. 

'  upon  fucceflion ;]  Succeffion  is  often  ufed  as  a  quadrify liable 

by  our  author,  and  his  contemporaries.     So  Aft  IV.  fc.  i.  line  j. 
/atisfaSiion  compofcs  half  a  verie  : 

**  Therefore  make  ipTt^tnt  fatisfaSiion — .'*     Ma  lone. 

^  For  ever  housed,  luhere  it  once  gets  foJJfJ}ionJ\  The  adverb  once 
is  wanting  in  the firil  folio*     Steevens. 

The  fecond  folio  has  once ;  which  rather  improves  the  fenfe,  and 
is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  metre.     Tyrwhitt. 

J  And^  in  defpight  of  mirth,]  Mr.  Theobald  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  this ;  and  therefore,  has  put  njurath  inftead  of /v/>/i6  into 
the  text,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  the  Oxford  editor.  But  the 
old  reading  is  right ;  and  the  meaning  is,  I  will  be  merry,  even 
out  of  fpite  to  mirth,  which  is,  now,  of  all  things,  the  mod  un- 
pleafing  to  me.     Warburton. 

Though  mirth  hath  withdrawn  herfclf  from  me,  and  (eems  de- 
termined to  avoid  me,  yet  in  defpight  of  her,  and  whether  (he 
will  or  not,  I  am  refolved  to  be  merry.     Heath. 
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I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  difcourfe, — 

Pretty  and  witty ;  wild,  and,  yet  too,  gentle  ;-— 

There  will  we  dine :  this  woman  that  I  mean. 

My  wife  (but,  I  proteft,  without  defertj 

Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 

To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home, 

And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made : 

Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ; 

For  there's  the  houfe ;  that  chain  will  I  beflow 

(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  fpite  my  wife,) 

Upon  mine  hoftefs  there :  good  fir,  make  hafte : 

Since  mine  own  doors  refufe  to  entertain  me, 

ril  knock  elfewhere,  to  fee  if  they'll  difdain  me. 

Ang.    Pll  meet  you  at  that  place,  fome  hour 
hence. 

Ant.  E.  Do  fo ;  This  jeft  (hall  coft  me  fome  ex- 
pence.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE    IL 

The/ame. 

Enter  Luciana*  and  Antipholus  of  Syracufc. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
A  hulband's  office  ?  (hall,  Antipholus,  hate. 
Even  in  the  fpring  of  love,  thy  love-fprings  rot  ? 
Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  fo  ruinate  ?  * 


^  £«/^r  Luciana — ]  Here,  in  the  old  blundering  firft  folio,  we  find, 
••  Enter  Juliana.^* — ^Cbrreded  in  the  fecond  folio.     St e even's* 
*  '-^'^^  that  ymhipve  quite  forgot  iLQ,.'\  In  former  copies : 
And  may  it  he  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
A  hujhand^s  office  f  Shall,  Antipholus, 
El-en  in  the  fpring  of  love,  thy  love-fprings  rot  f 
Shall  lo-ve  in  buildings  grovD  fo  ruinate  ? 
This  pafTage  has  hitherto  laboured  under  a  double  corruption. 
What  conceit  could  our  edicors  have  of  love  in  buildings  growing 
ruinate  ?  Our  poet  meant  no  more  than  this :  Shall  thy  love-fprings 
rot,  even  in  the  fpring  of  love  ?  and  (hall  thy  love  grow  ruinous, 
even  while  'tis  but  building  up  ?  The  next  corruption  is  by  an  ac- 
cident at  prefs,  as  I  take  it.  This  fccne  for  fifty-two  lines  fuccef- 
fively  is  (Iridly  in  alternate  rhymes ;  and  this  meafure  is  never 
broken,  but  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  lines  of  thefe  two  couplets. 
'Tis  certain,  I  think,  a  monofyllable  dropt  from  the  tail  of  the 
fecond  verfe  :  and  I  have  ventured  to  fupply  it  by,  I  hope,  a  pro-- 
bable  conjedure.     Th  e  o  b  a  l  o  . 

Mr.Theobald's  emendations  are — the  word — hate,  fupplied  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  line,  and,  in  the  fourth,  building  given  inilead 
of  building/.     Steevens. 

Lovefprings  are  young  plants  or  (hoots  of  love.  Thus  in  Tht 
Faithful  Shepherdefs  of  Fletcher : 

<*  The  nightingale  among  the  thick-leavM^r/Vy^x 
**  That  fits  alone  in  forrow." 
Sec  a  note  on  the  fecond  fccne  of  the  fifth  aft  of  Coriolanus^ 
and  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  our  author's  works.  Vol.  X.  p.  44. 
n.  9,  where  the  meaning  of  this  exprefiion  is  more  fully  dilated. 
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If  you  did  wed  my  fifter  for  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  fake,  ufc  her  with  more 
kindnefs : 
Or,  if  you  like  elfewhere,  do  it  by  ftealth ; 

Muffle  your  falfe  love  with  fome  (how  of  blind- 
nefs: 
Let  not  my  fifter  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  fhame's  orator ; 
Lcx>k  fweet,  fpeak  fair,  become  difloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 

The  rhime  which  Mr.  Theobald  woald  reftore^  ftands  thas  In 
the  old  edition : 

(hall  Antipho/«i . 

If  therefore  inflead  of  ruinate  we  (hould  read  ntinous,  the  paflage 
may  remain  as  it  was  originally  written:  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
throughout  the  play  we  fhould  read  Antiphilm^  a  name  which  Shak- 
fpeare  might  have  found  in  fome  quotation  from  Pliny,  B.  xxxv, 
and  xxxvii.  Antiphilus  is  alfo  one  ot  the  heroes  in  Sidney's  Arcadia. 
Ruinous  is  jaftified  by  a  paffage  in  The  T*wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona^ 
AaV.  fc.  iv: 

•*  Left  growing  minons  the  building  fall." 
Throughout  the  firtt  folio,  Antipholus  occurs  much  more  often 
than  Antipholisy  eren  where  the  rhyme  is  not  concerned ;  and  were 
the  rhyme  defcAire  here,  fnch  tranfgrcfliont  are  accounted  for  ir 
other  places.     Steevens: 

Antiphol/V  occurs,  I  think,  but  thrice  in  the  original  copy.     \ 
have  therefore  adhered  to  the  other  fpelling.     Ma lo n  e. 

^hall  love  in.  building  grow  fo  ruinate  ?]  So,  in  our  aathor*i 
119th  Sonnet: 

*•  And  ruind  love^  when  it  is  built  anew — •" 
In  fupport  of  Mr.  Theobald's  firfl  emendation,  a  paflage  in  our 
author's  loth  Sonnet  may  be  produced : 

*•  thou  art  fo  poflefs'd  with  murderous  bate, 

"  That  'gainft  thyfelf  thou  ftick'ft  not  to  confpirc, 
**  Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate ^ 
"  Which  to  repair  (hould  be  thy  chief  defire." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucreee  : 

"  To  ruinate  proud  huildingt  with  thy  hours." 
Stowcnfes  the  adjeftive  ruinate  m  his  Annales,  p.  892.     ••  The 

laft  year  at  the  taking  down  of  th«  old  ruinate  gate ." 

Maloki. 
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jBear  1  fair  prefence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted  a 

Teach  fin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  faint ; 
Be  fecret-falfe:  What  need  fhe  be  acquainted? 

What  fimple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? ' 
*Tis  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board  t 
Shame  hath  a  baftard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women !  make  us  but  believe,'' 

Being  compadt  of  credit,'  that  you  love  us; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  ihow  us  the  fleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us* 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  filler,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
•Tis  holy  fport,  to  be  a  little  vain,' 

When  the  fweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  ftrife. 

Ant.  S.  Sweet  miftrefs,  (what your  name  is  clft, 

I  know  not. 
Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  on  mine,) 
Lefs,  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace,  you  fliow 

not, 
.    Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 


•  i&// oo^xr  attaint  ?]    TTic  old  copy  has — attaine*     The 

emendation  is  Mr.  Rowc's,     Ma  lone. 

'  Alasy  poor  nmmen!  male  us  bat  belie^fs  &C.]  The  old  copy — 
not*     Steevens. 

t*rom  the  whole  tenour  of  the  context  it  is  evident,  that  this 
Idegative  (»<?/,)  got  place  in  the  firft  copies  inftead  oi  but.  And  thefe 
two  monofyllables  have  by  miftake  reciprocally  difpoffefs'd  one  an- 
other in  many  other  pa(fages  of  our  author's  works.     Th  eo b  a l d. 

*  Being  compa&  of  Credit^  Means,  heing  made  altogether  of  ere* 
dditj.     So,  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age,  Part  II.  163Z  : 

**  (he*s  compaB 

**  Merely  of  blood ." 

Again,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

**  Love  is  afpirit  all  compa^ of  drc,"    Stekvkms. 
^  'vain,]  Is  light  of  tongue,  not 'veracious,     To^iNsgN* 

Vot.  VII.  S 
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Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  fp^ik'i 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  grofs  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  (hallow,  weak> 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words*  deceit. 
Againft  my  foul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you. 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  PlI  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know. 

Your  weeping  fifter  is  no  wife  of  mine> 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
O,  train  me  not,  fweet  mermaid,'  with  thy  note^ 

To  drown  me  in  thy  lifter's  flood  ^  of  tears ; 
Sing,  firen,  for  thyfelf,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  filver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed  Til  take  thee,*  and  there  lie; 

And,  in  that  glorious  fuppofition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  fuch  means  to  die  :-^ 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowi>ed  if  ibe  fink  I  * 


^ /ivfet  mermBid^]  A/<fr«/iu/ is  only  another  name  htfinit. 

So  in  the  Index  to  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hift. 
'*  Mermaids  in  Homer  were  witches,  and  their  fongs  encfaaunte- 
ments."    Steevens. 

I  in  thy  {x^x'h  flood — ]  The  old  copy  tt2A%^fler.  Cor- 

re^ed  by  the  diitor  of  the  fecoiid  folio.     Malonb. 

4 as  a  bed  77/  take  thee,]  The  old  copy  reads-^/  a  bijd. 

Mr.  Edwards  fufpe^  a  roiflake  of  one  letter  in  the  p^flagf*  duA 
would  read : 

And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  them,  and  there  lie. 
Perhaps,  however,  both  the  ancient  readings  may  be  right : 

As  a  6ud  I'll  take  thee,  &c.     * 
i.  e.  I,  like  an  infe^,  will  take  thy  bofom  for  a  rofe,  or  fome  other 
flower,  and 

•'  phoenix  like  beneath  thine  eve 

**  Involved  in  fragrance,  bum  and  die." 
It  is  common  for  Shakfpeare  to  Ihift  haftily  from  one  image  to 
another. 
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.  Lvc.  What  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  rcafon  fo  ? 
Ant.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  ^  how,  I  do  not 

know. 
Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  fpringeth  from  your  eye. 
ANr.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  fun,  being 

by. 

Lvc.  Gaze  where'  you  fliould,  and  that  will 

clear  your  fight. 
Ant.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  fweet  love,  as  look 
'  on  night. 

Mr.  Edwards's  conjefiare  xxiay,  horwever,  receive  countenance 
from  the  following  paffagc  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Venua^  Aft  I» 
fc.  ii: 

«*  — —  my  bofom  as  a  bed 
*•  Shall  lodge  thee." 
Mr.  Malone  alfo  thinks  that  bed  Is  fully  fupported  by  the  word—* 
ite^     Stbevbns. 

The  fecond  folio  has  W.    Tyewhitt. 

•  *  Let  love,  hein^  hght^  be  dronwted  ifOitJ^ni/]    Mr.  Ritfon  ob- 
ferves  that  Love^  in  the  prefent  inftance,  means  Fenus^ 
Thiis  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  Spanifh  Lady : 
"I  vnH  fpenid  my  days  in  Drayer, 
*' Zo^/^  and  all  i&^r  laws  defy."    Stceveks*  ^ 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  Now  for  the  love  of  love^  and  her  foft  hours — ." 
Again,  mors'  appofitel^,  in  oor  author's  Venus  and  AdonU  : 
**  Love  IS  a  fpirit,  all  compaft  of  fire, 
•<  Not  grofs  to/ni,  but  light,  and  will  afpire/' 
Venus  is  here  ij^aking  of  herfdf* 
Again,  ibidem: 

*«  She's  love,  flie  loves,  and  yet  (he  is  not  lov*d.'*  Ma  lone, 
*  Not  mad,  but  mated ;]  i.  e.  confounded.    So,  in  Macbedi : 

**  Mymindfie  hajtDSLtcd,aud amaz'd  m^j!ght,"ST2RVtHU 

I  fufpeft  there  is  a  play  upon  words  intended  here.     Mated  fig* 

nifies  not  only  confounded,^  but  matched  ivith  a  *wife:  and  Anti« 

pholos,  who  had  been  challenged  as  a  hulband  by  Adriana,  which 

AC  cannot  account  for,  ufes  the  word  mated  in  both  thefe  fenfes. 

M.  Mason* 
^  Gtfztf  where— .]  The  old  copy  reads,  nvhen^    STEEVSNt. 

The  corre{Uon  was  made  by  Mr«  Popc«    Malohb* 
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Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  filler  fa. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  fifter's  fitter. 

Luc.  That's  my  fitter. 

Asr.  S.  No; 

It  is  thyfelf,  mine  own  felf  s  better  part ; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  fweet  hope's  aim. 
My  fole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim.' 

Luc.  All  this  my  fitter  is,  or  elfe  fiiould  be,    . 

Ant.  Call  thyfelf  fitter,  fweet,  for  I  aim  thee :  ♦ 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life; 
Thou  hatt  no  hutt)and  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  foft,  fir,  hold  you  ttill ; 

I'll  fetch  my  fitter,  to  get  her  good  will. 

[Exit  Luc. 

Enter,  from  the  houfe  ^  Antipholus  ^Ephefus, 
Dromio  ^Syracufe. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  ?  where  run'ft 
thoufofatt? 

■  My  fole  earth* s  heaven »  and  m}  beafven*s  claim,]  When  he  calls 
the  girl  his  only  heaven  on  the  earth,  he  utters  the  common  cant  of 
lovers.  When  he  calls  her  his  heavens  claim,  I  cannot  underlland. 
him.     Perhaps  he  means  that  which  he  alks  of  heaven.    Joh  nso ir, 

9  for  I  aim  thee ;]  The  old  copy  has, 

, ;  for  I  am  thee. 

Some  of  tne  modem  editors— 
I  mean  thee. 
Perhaps  we  ftiould  read : 

for  I  aim  thee» 
He  has  juu  told  her,  that  (he  was  Visfvieet  hope's  aim.    So.  in, 
Orlando  Furlofo,  1594: 

"  - — likeCaffius, 
'        ^     *'  Sits  fadly  dumping,  aiming  Caefar's  death." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Legend  of  i?o^^r/  Duke  of  Normandy  : 

I  make  my  changes  a/;ff  one  certain  end."    Stssve^I*. 


«« 
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•  Dro*  S.  Do  you  know  me,  fir?  am  I  Dromio?; 
am  I  your  man?  am  I  myfelf? 

jInt.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man, 
thou  art  thyfelf. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  an  afs,  I  am  a  woman's  man,  andt 
befides  myfelf. 

jInt.  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  befides 
thyfelf? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  fir,  befides  myfelf,  I  am  due  to' 
a  woman;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me, 
one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  (he  to  thee? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  fir,  fuch  claim  as  you  would 
lay  to  your  horfe;  and  fhe  would  have  me  as  a 
beafl: :  not  that,  I  being  a  beafl:,  fhe  would  have  me ; 
but  that  fhe,  being  a  very  beaflly  creature,  lays 
claim  to  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  file? 

Dro.  S.  a  very  reverent  body;  ay,  fuch  a  one 
as  a  man  may  not  fpeak  of,  without  he  fay,  fir- 
reverence  :  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and 
yet  is  fhe  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

jInt.  S.  How  dofl  thou  mean,  a  fat  marriage  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  fir,  file's  the  kitchen-wench, 
and  all  greafe ;  and  I  know  not  what  ufe  to  put 
her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from 
her  by  her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and 
the  tallow  in  them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter:  if 
fhe  lives  till  doomfday,  fheMl  burn  a  week  longer 
than  the  whole  world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  fhe  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,*  like  my  ftioe,  but  her  face  no^ 

*    «  Swarf,]   u  c.  black,  or  rafter  of  a  dark  brown.    Thus  i» 
Milton's  Comuj,  v.  436  : 
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thing  like  fo  clean  kept ;  For  why  ?  (he  fweats^  a 
man  may  go  over  fhoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

-/fjvr.  S.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  fir,  'tis  in  grain ;  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

Asr.  S.  What's  her  name  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  fir; — ^but  her  name  and  three 
quarters,  that  is,  an  ell  and  three  quarters,  will 
not  meafure  her  from  hip  to  hip.* 

jInt.  S.  Then  fhe  bears  fome  breadth  ?  ; 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from 
hip  to  hip :  fiie  is  fpherical,  like  a  globe;  I  could 
find  out  countries  in  her. 

jInt.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  ftands  Ire- 
land? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  fir,  in  her  buttocks;  I  found  it 
out  by  the  bogs. 

Ayr.  S.  Where  Scotland  ? 

•*  No  goblin,  or/ivart  fairy  of  the  mine." 
Again,  in  KO/g  Henry  FL  P.  I :  > 

"  And  whereas  I  was  black  and/war/  before."  Steev  eni« 
*  Dro.  S.  Ntll,  Jzri^—iuf  her  name  and  three  quarters^  that  is,  an 
ell  and  three  fxarters,  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads^-hei  name  is  three 
quarters.    St  e£  yens. 

This  paf&ge  has  hitherto  lain  as  perplexed  and  miintelligible, 
as  it  is  now  eafy  and  truly  humourous.  If  a  conundrum  be  reftoced « 
in  fetting  it  ri^ht,  who  can  help  it  ?  I  owe  the  corredion  to  the 
fagacity  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Thirlby.    Th  eob  al d. 

This  poor  conundrum  is  borrowed  by  Maffinger  in  The  Old  Law, 
1 656 : 

*•  CooL  That  AW/ was  Hellen  of  Greece. 

**  Cl(KMfi.  As  long  as  fhe  tarried  with  her  huftand  (he  was  Ellen, 
Ibot  after  (he  came  to  Troy  fhe  was  Nell  of  Tioy. 

*•  CooK  Why  did  fhe  grow  fhorter  when  fhe  came  to  Troy  ? 

•*  CLywn.  She  grew  longer,  if  you  mark  the  ftory,  when  fho 
giew  to  be  an  ^i/,"  ScCn    Maloni. 
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*  Dro*  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrennefs;  hard,  in 
che  palm  of  the  hand. 

Jiff.  S*  Where  France  ? 

Dito.  S.  In  hef  forehead  5  afm'd  and  reverted, 
making  war  againft  her  hair  J 

^  Ift  bet  fitebead ;  armd  and  re^erted^  making  *war  againft 
i^hair.]  All  the  other  countries,  mentioned  in  this  defcription, 
arc  in  Dromio's  replies  fatirically  chara^erized :  but  here,  as  the 
editors  have  ordt^d  it,  no  remark  is  made  upon  France ;  nor  any 
reaTon  given,  why  it  (hould  be  in  her  forehead:  but  only  the 
kitchen  wench's  high  forehead  is  rallied,  as  t>u(hing  back  her  hair. 
Thus  all  the  modern  editions ;  but  the  firft  folio  reads — making  moat 

agahift  her  heir. And  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  this  laft  is  the 

true  reading ;  ifid  that  an  equivoque ^  as  the  French  call  it,  a  double . 
meaning,  is  defigned  in  the  poet's  allufion :  and  therefore  I  have 
replaced  it  in  the  text.  In  1589,  Henry  II  I.  of  France  bemg- 
ftabb'd,  and  dying  of  his  wound,  was  futceeded  by  Henry  IV,  of 
Navarre,  whom  he  appointed  his  fucceffor :  but  whofe  claim  the 
dates  of  France  rcfifted,  on  account  of  his  being  a  proteftant.  TTiis, 
I  take  it,  is  what  he  means,  by  France  making  luar  againft  her 
heir.  Now,  as,  in  1C91,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  over  4000  men, 
under  the  condu6f  ot  the  Earl  of  Effex,  to  the  afliftance  of  this 
Heniy  of  Navarre,  it  fcems  to  me  very  probable,  that  during  this 
expedition  1>eing  on  foot,  this  comedy  made  its  appearance.  And 
it  was  the  fineft  addre^  imaginable  in  the  poet  to  throw  fuch  an 
oblique  fncer  at  France,  for  oppofing  the  fucceflion  of  that  heiVf 
whofe  claim  his  royal  ittiftrefs,  the  queen,  had  fent  over  a  force  to 
cftablilh,  and  oblige  them  to  acknowledge.     Theobald. 

With  this  correftion  and  explication  Dr.  Warburton  concurs, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  thinks  an  equivocation  intended,  though 
he  retains  hair  in  the  text.  Yet  furely  they  have  all  loft  thefenfe 
by  looking  beyond  it.  Our  authour,  in  my  opinion,  only  fportr 
with  an  allufion^  in  which  he  takes  too  much  delight,  and  meant 
that  his  miftrefs  had  the  French  difeafe.  The  ideas  are  rather  too 
ofFenfive  to  be  dilated.  Bv  a  forehead  armed y  he  means  covered 
with  incrufted  eruptions :  by  reverted^  he  means  having  the  hair 
turning  backward.  An  equivocal  word  muft  have  fenfes  applicable 
to  both  the  fubjeds  to  which  it  is  applied.  Both  forehead  and 
France  might  in  fome  fort  make  war  agaihft  their  hair,  but  how 
did  ^t  forehead  make  war  againft  its  heirf  The  fenfe  which  I  have 
given,  immediately  occurred  to  me,  and  will,  I  believe,  arife  to 
every  reader  who  is  contented  with  the  meaning  that  lies  before  him, 
without  fending  out  conje^ure  in  fearch  of  refinements.  John  son* 

s  + 
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Aur.  S.  Where  England  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  look'd  for  the  chalky  cliffs^  but  I  could^ 
find  no  whitenefs  in  them :  but  I  guefs,  it  flood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  fait  rheum  that  ran  bet;ween  France 
and  it. 

Aiir.  S.  Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  faw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it,  hot  in 
her  breath. 

-/f  jvr.  S,  Where  America,  the  Indies  ? 

T>Ro.  S.  O,  fir,  upon  her  nofe,  all  o'er  embellifh'd 
with  rubies,  carbuncles,  fapphircs,  declining  their 
rich  afped  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain ;  who  fent 
whole  armada's  of  carracks  to  be  ballafl*  at  her 
nofe. 

A^r.  S.  Where  flood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands  ? 

.   The  prcfcnt  reading  was  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio. 

I  think  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  that  an  equivocation  may  have  been 
intended.  It  is  of  little  confequence  which  of  the  two  words  it 
prefcned  in  the  text,  if  the  author  meant  that  two  fenfes  (hould  be 
couched  under  the  fame  term. — Dr.  johnfon's  objeftion,  that  **  an 
equivocal  term  muft  have  fenfes  applicable  to  both  the  fubjeds  to 
which  it  is  applied," -appears  to  me  not  fo  well  founded  as  his  ob- 
fervations  in  general  are;  for,  though  a  correft  writer  would, 
obfcrve  that  rule,  our  author  is  very  feldom  fcnipulous  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  terms  which  he  ufcs  in  comparifon  fcarcely  ever  an- 
fwcring  exadly  on  both  (ides.  However,  as  hair  affords  the  cleareft 
and  mod  obvious  fenfe,  I  have  placed  it  in  the  text.  In  K,  Hatty  F. 
4to.  1600,  we  have — 

«*  This  your  heire  of  France  hath  blown  this  vice  in  me — '* 
inflead  of  ^/r.     In  Macbeth  ^  folio  1623,  heire  is  printed  for  hair: 

«*  Whofe  horrid  image  doth  urmx  my  heire.'* 
Agsan,  in  Cymheiifii,  folio,  1623. 

•'  His  meaneft  garment  is  dearer 

*'  In  my  refpeft,  than  all  the  heires  above  thee."    Ma  lo  n  e, 

4  tohehsAh^ — ]  The  modern  editors  read — ^ballad^*^;  the 

i)ld  copy  hallajlf  which  is  right.     Thus  in  Hamlet : 

"  to  have  the  engineer 

>'  Jtioift  with  bis  own  petar."  i.  c.  bojfied.    Stest^ns. 
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Dro.  S.  O,  fir,  I  did  not  look  fo  low.  To  con- 
clude, this  drudge^  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me ; 
caird  me  Dromio;  fwore,  I  was  affur'd  to  her ;  ^  told, 
me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the  mark 
on  my  fhoulder,  thp  mole  in  my  neck,  the  great 
wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amazed,  ran  from 
her  as  a  witch :  and,  I  think,  if  my  breaft  had  ijot 
been  made  of  faith,*  and  my  heart  of  fteel,  Ihe  had 
transformed  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made  me  tiim 
i'the  wheel. 

jInt.  S.  Go,  hie  thee  prefently,  poft  to  the  road ;' 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  (hore^ 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart, 
"Where  I  wijl  walk,  till  thou  return  to  me.  . 
If  every  one  know  us,  and  we  know  none, 
*Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 

Dro.  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for 
life. 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.       [Exif. 

Ant.  S.  There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit 
here ; 
And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She,  that  doth  call  me  hufband,  even  my  foul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  filler, 
Poflefs'd  with  fuch  a  gentle  fovereign  grace, 
Qf  fuch  enchanting  prefence  and  difcourfe,  • 


5  affur'd  tohrri]  u  c  affianced  to  her.     Thas  in  Krn^ 

jfohn  : 

'*  For  fo  I  did  when  I  was  firft  affur'd.**    Steevens. 

^  A  fid,  I  think,  if  mj  breafi  had  not  been  made  of  faith,  CsTf.] 
Alluding  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  common  people,  that  nothing 
could  refift  a  witch's  power  of  transforming  men  into  animals,  bat 
^  great  Ihare  of  faith  :  however,  the  Oxford  editor  thinks  a  breajt 
made  of  flint  better  fecurity,  and  has  therefore  put  it  in. 

JiV^EBURTOir. 
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Hath  almofl:  nude  me  traitor  to  myfelf : 
But,  left  myfelf  be  guilty  to  felf-wrong/ 
ni  ftop  mine  ears  againfl  the  mermaid's  fong^ 

Efifer  AvG£LO. 

Anc.  Mafter  Antipholus  ? 
jivT.  S.  Ay,  that's  mj  name. 

jIng.  I  know  it  well,  fir:  Lo,  here  is  the  chain; 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine :  * 
The  chain  unfinilh*d  made  me  ftay  thus  long. 
Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will,  that  I  fhall  do  with 

this? 
Ang.  What  pleafe  yourfelf,  fir;  I  have  made  it 

for  you. 
Aht.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  fir !  I  befpoke  it  not. 
Ano.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you 

have: 


^  '  to  felf-nMrtmg^  I  have  met  with  other  inftances  of  this 
Itnd  of  phrafeology.     So,  in  The  Winter* $  Tale  : 

**  Bat  a»  the  onthoaght-on  accident  it  gta/fj 
•*  To  what  wc  wildly  do,"—. 
Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read— ^fetf-wrong. 

Maloke. 
'  ''^'^  at  the  PorcMfifge:]  It  is  remailtable,  that  thronehout  the 
old  editions  of  Shalcfpeare'spbys,  the  word  Porfentme  is  nfed  inftesK} 
oi  Porcupine*     Perhaps  it  was  fo  pronounced  at  that  time. 

I  have  fince  obferved  the  fame  filing  in  the  plap  of  other  an- 
cient aothors.  Mr.  Toilet  finds  it  likowife  in  pL  66  of  Aicham's 
Works  bv  Bennet,  and  in  Stowe's  Chronicle  in  the  years  1117, 
1135.    Stbbvins. 

The  word,  althoogfa  written  Potpenthte  in  the  old  editi(»is  of 
Shakfpeare,  was  fcarcely  fo  pronounced,  as  Mr.  Steevens  conjee*' 
tufes,  at  leaft  not  genendly ;  for  in  Eliot's  Didionary,  \^\y  ^uid 
Cooper's  Di^onary,  1584,  it  is— ^*  Porkepync:"  andinHulet't 
Abecedarium,  1552.—"  Porpyn."  Sec  a  note  on  TbeTempefi^ 
.Adl.  ib.ii«    DoucB. 
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Go  home  with  it,  and  pleafe  your  wife  withal ; 
And  foon  at  fuppcr-time  Til  vilit  you. 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  th^chain. 

Ant.  S.  I  pray  you,  fir,  receir,.  the  money  now» 
For  fear  you  ne'er  fee  chain,  nor  money,  more. 

Ang.  You  are  a  merry  man,  fir ;  fare  you  well. 

Ant.  S.  What  I  fhould  think  of  this,  I  cannot 
tell: 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  fo  vain. 
That  would  refufe  fo  fair  an  ofFer'd  chain. 
I  fee,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  fliifts. 
When  in  the  ftreets  he  meets  fuch  golden  gifts. 
I'll  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  ftay; 
If  any  fliip  put  out,  then  ftraight  away.         [Exit. 


ACT   IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  fame. 

Enter  a  Merchant,  Angelo,  and  an  Officer^ 

Mek.  You  know,  fincc  pcntecoft  the  fum  is  due^ 
And  fince  I  have  not  much  importuned  you ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Perfia,  and  want  gilders  ^  for  my  voyage : 
Therefore  make  prefent  fatisfadion. 
Or  ril  attach  you  by  this  officer. 


9 ———•tvtfxf/ gilders — ]  k gilder lA^tn 
ling  and  fix-pence,  to  two  (himngs*    Sti 


llder  18  a  coin  Tallied  froni  one  IhiU 
BVBirs. 
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AsG.  Even  juft  the  fum,  that  I  do  owe  to  you. 
Is  growing  to  me  *  by  Antipholus  : 
And,  in  the  inftant  that  I  met  with  you. 
He  had  of  me  a/^in ;  at  five  o'clock, 
i  fhall  receive  the  money  for  the  fame : 
Pleafeth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  houfc, 
I  will  difchargc  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Antipholus  ^Ephefus,  and  Dromio  of 
Ephefus. 

Off.  That  labour  may  you  favc;  fee  where  he 
comes. 

Asr.  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldfmith's  houfc,  go 
thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end ;  that  will  I  beftow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates,^ 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. — 
But  foft,  I  fee  the  goldfmith : — get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

J)ro.  E.  I  buy  a  thoufand  pound  a  year !  I  buy 
a  rope  !  [Exit  Dromio. 

Ant.  E.  a  man  is  well  holp  up,  that  trufts  to  you  : 
I  prgmifed  your prefcnce,  and  the  chain; 
But  neither  chain,  nor  goldfmith,  came  to  me : 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  laft  too  long. 
If  it  were  chain'd  together ;  and  therefore  came  not* 

Ang.  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note. 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmofl  carrat  j 
The  finenefs  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fafhion ; 

*  Is  growing  to  me — ]  i.  e.  accruing  to  me.     Steevens. 
-    ^  and  hex  confederates^  The  old  copy  has — />&^/r  confede- 
rates.   The  eaiex^dauon  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malone. 
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*tVhich  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  ftand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 
•I  pray  you,  fee  him  prefently  difcharg'd. 
For  he  is  bound  to  fea,  and  ftays  but  for  it. 
jInt.  E.   I  am  not  furnifti'd  with  the  prefent 
money ; 
Befides,  I  have  fome  bufinefs  in  the  town : 
Good  fignior,  take  the  ftranger  to  my  houfe. 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Dilburfe  the  fum  on  the  receipt  thereof; 
Perchance,  I  will  be  there  as  foon  as  you/ 

Ang.  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  your- 
felf? 

Asr.  E.  No;  bear't  with  you,  left  I  come  not 

time  enough. 
Ang.  Well,  fir,  I  will :  Have  you  the  chain  about 

you  ? 
Asr.  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  fir,  I  hope  you  have ; 
Or  elfe  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
Ang.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  fir,  give  me  the. 
chain ; 
Both  wind  and  tide  ftays  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

Asr.  E.  Good  lord,  you  ufe  this  dalliance,  to 
excufe 
Your  breach  of  promife  to  the  Porcupine : 
I  fhould  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it, 
Sut,  like  a  fhrew,  you  firft  begin  to  brawl. 

MER.Tht  hour  fteals  on ;  I  pray  you,  fir,  defpatcTi. 

A^G*,  You  hear,  how  he  importunes  me;    the 
chain — 


^  Perchance 1 1  will  be  there  as  foon  as  jou,]  I  wi/I,  inftcad  of  / 
Jha/i,  is  a  Scoticifm.     Dovce. 

And  an  Irilhiim  too.    Rbsd. 
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An^.  £•   Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch 

your  money. 
AiiG.  Come,  come,  you  know,  I  gave  it  you  even 
now; 
Either  fend  the  chain,  or  fend  me  by  fome  token. 
Ant.  E.  Fie !  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of 
breath : 
Come,  whereas  the  chain  ?  I  pray  you,  let  me  fee  it, 

Mbr.  My  bufinefs  cannot  brook  this  dalliance : 
Good  fir,  fay,  whe'r  you'll  anfwer  me,  or  no; 
If  not,  rU  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

An^t.E.  I  anfwer  you !  What  fhould  I  anfwer  you  ? 

Ang.  The  money,  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Ang.  You  know,  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  fincc. 

Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none;  you  wrong  me  much 
to  fay  ?o. 

Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  fir,  in  denying  it : 
Confider,  how  it  ftands  upon  my  credit. 
Mer.  Well  officer,  arrefl:  him  at  my  fuit. 

Off.  I  do ;  and  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name, 
to  obey  me. 

Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation  :— 
Either  confent  to  pay  this  fum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  E.  Confent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had ! 
Arrefl:  me,  foolifh  fellow,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrefl:  him  officer;-— 
I  would  not  fpare  my  brother  in  this  cafe. 
If  he  fliould  fcorn  me  fo  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arreft  you,  fir ;  you  hear  the  fuit. 
Ant.  E.  1  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail : — 
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But,  firrah,  you  fhall  buy  this  fport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  (hop  will  anfwer. 

J^^G.  Sir,  fir,  I  ihall  have  law  in  Ephefus, 
To  your  notorious  Ihame,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Enter  Dromio  0/  Syracufe. 

Dro.  S.  Mafter,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epi^amnunij 
That  ftays  but  till  her  owner  comes  absurds 
And  then,  fir,  bears  away :  *  our  fraughtagc,  fir^ 
I  have  convey 'd  aboard  j  and  I  have  DOught 
The  oil,  the  balfamum^  and  aqua-.vitse. 
The  fliip  is  in  her  trim  1  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land :  they  (lay  for  nought  at  all^ 
But  for  their  owner,  mafter,  and  yourfelf. 

jlm-.  E.  How  now !  a  madman !  Why  thou  peevifh 

flieep,* 
What  fliip  of  Epidamnum  ftays  for  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  a  fiiip  you  fent  me  to,  to  hire  waftagc. 

jInt.  jE.Thou  drunken  flave,  I  fent  thee  for  a  rope ; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpofe,  and  what  end. 

JPr  0.  «y.  You  fent  me,  fir,  for  a  rope's-end  as  foon :  * 

f  jifid  iien^fir^  hnirs  away :]  Tlie  old  cq>y  icdunckntlf  leads-- 
And  cheB»  fir,  >&#  bfiar»  away :    Staevbiis, 

« /i&0«  peevi(h>^^>,]  F$§viJi^i&JUljn    So,  ukCymbibm: 

r  •*  Pefire  my  man's  abode  where  I  did  leae^f  him ; 

"  He's  ftrangc  and  feevijh:' 
See  a  note  on  Ad  I.  fc.  vii.  Stbivens. 
^  You  fent  me^  fir,  for  a  topts-fmi  atfi&ft:]  Mr,  Malone  feyt 
that  Ropes  is  here  a  difiyllable ;  the  Saxon  genitive  cafe ;  but  a 
Saxon  genitive  cafe  accords  better  with  one  of  Puck's  Ijrrical 
dSufions,  [See  Vol.  V.  p.  29.]  than  with  the  vulgar  prononciation 
of  Dromio. — I  fuppofe,  a  word  has  been  cafually  omitted  in  die 
old  copy^  and  that  we  fhould  read  as  I  have  printed.  So,  above^ 
the  fame  fpeaker  fays — 

♦*.  And  lhcn,^/r,  hairs  away :  our  fraaghttge,  Jtf^^'*  ' 

Stbxvsss; 
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You  fcnt  me  to  the  bay,  fir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  E.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  moreleifurftr 
And  teach  your  ears  to  liften  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriaiia,  villain,  hie  thee  ftraight ; 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  defk 
That's  cover 'd  o'er  with  Turkifh  tapcftry. 
There  is  a  purfe  of  ducats;  let  her  fend  it; 
Tell  her,  I  am  arretted  in  the  ftreet. 
And  that  (hall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  flave ;  be  gone. 
On,  officer,  to  prifon  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Merchant,  Angelo, Officer,  and AifT.  E. 

Dro.  S.  To  Adriana !  that  is  where  we  din'd. 
Where  Dowfabel '  did  claim  me  for  her  hulband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compafs. 
Thither  I  muft,  although  againft  my  will. 
For  fervants  muft  their  mafters'  minds  fulfil.  [£;ir/V# 


SCENE    11. 

The  famed 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  fo  ? 
Might'ft  thou  perceive  aufterely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earneft,  yea  or  no? 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale ;  or  fad,  or  merrily  ? 
What  obfervation  mad'ft  thou  in  this  cafe^ 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face?^ 


'i  IVhere  Dowiabel ]  This  name  occurs  in  one  of  Drayton*v 

Paftorals : 

«  He  had,  as  antique  (lories  tell, 
*•  A  daughter  cleaped  Dtnxfabely*  &c.     Steevens. 
•  — —  metfors  titting  in  bis  face  /^]  Alluding  to  thofe  meteors  in 
ihc  iky,  which  have  Uie  appearance  of  lines  of  armies  meeting  in 
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Luc.  Firft,  he  denied  you  hud  in  him  no  right. 
Adr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none;  the  more  my 
fpite. 

Luc.  Then  fwore  he,  that  he  was  a  ftranger  here. 
Adr.  And  true  he  (wore,  though  yet  forfworii 
he  were. 

Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 

Adr.  And  whatfaidhe? 

Luc.  That  lovelbegg'd  foryou,hebegg*dofme. 

-<^x>«.  With  what  perfuafion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? 

Luc.  With  words,  that  in  an  honeft  fuit  might 
move. 
Firft,  he  did  praife  my  beauty ;  then,  my  fpeech. 

Adr.  Did'ft  fpeak  him  fair  ? 

Luc.  Have  patience,  I  befeech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  ftill  ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  (hall  have  his  wiU. 

the  (hock.     To  this  appearance  he  compares  civil  ware  in  another 
place :  [King  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  fc.  i.] 

•■  frhicb,  lUe  the  meteors  of  a  froubled  heaven ^ 

•*  Ailofttte  nature^  ef  ome /mhftance  hred^ 

**  Didimtefy  meet  in  the  interne  Jb^ek 

**  And  furious  clofe  ofctvil  butchery*'     Wa  kb  U»  TO  N. 

The  adlufion  is  more  dearly  expbined  by  the  following  compa* 
ToSasi  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paresdife  Lfft : 

<*^As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 

**  Wae'd  in  the  troubled  (ky,  and  armies  rufli 

*'  To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van 

**  Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  fpean 

•«  Till  thickeft  legions  dole;  with  feats  of  arms 

•*  From  either  ena  of  heaven  the  welkin  bums." 

STBtVlftf. 

The  original  copy  reads — Oh^  his  heart's  meteots,  <fc.     The 
corretton  was  made  in  the  fecond  folio.     Maloni. 

Vol.  VII.  T 
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He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  fere,' 
IlUfac'd,  worfe-bodied,  ftiapelefs  every  where ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolifli,  blunt,  unkind; 
Stigmatical  in  making,*  worfe  in  mind. 

Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous  then  of  fuch  a  one  ? 
No  evil  loft  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  fay. 
And  yet  would  herein  others*  eyes  were  worfe : 
Far  from  her  neft  the  lapwing  cries  away ; ' 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curfe. 

Enter  Dromio  o/'Syracufc. 

Dro.  S.  Here,  go;  the  delk,  the  purfe;  fwect 

now,  make  hafte. 
Luc.  How  haft  thou  loft  thy  breath  ? 
Dro.  S.  By  running  faft. 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  mafter,  Dromio?  is  he  well? 
Dro.  S.  No,  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worfe  than  hell : 

9 fere^l  That  is,  dry,  withered,     Johnson. 

So,  in  Milton's  Ljcidas :  •• ivy  Tit\ct  fere."     Steevens. 

*  Stigmatical  in  making t"]  That  is,  marked ot ftigmatized  by  nature 
^ith  deformit} ,  as  a  token  of  his  vicious  difpofition.     JoH  nson. 

So,  in  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom^  '635  : 

*•  If  you  fpy  any  man  that  hath  a  look, 

**  Stigmatically  drawn,  like  to  a  fury's,"  &c.    SteevbnSw 

'  Far  from  her  neft  the  lapwing,  ^f.]  This  expreflion  feems  to 
be  proverbial,  I  have  met  with  it  in  many  of  the  old  comick  writers. 

Greene,  in  his  Second  Part  of  Coney -Catching^  ^j»9^»  fays: 

•*  But  again  to  our  priggers,  who,  as  before  I  faid,  cry  ivith  the 
iapnuingfarthft  from  the  neft,  and  from  their  place  of  refidencc  where 
their  moft  abode  is." 

Nafli,  fpeaking  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  fays — *•  he  withdraweth  men, 
iajnving-like,  from  his  nefl,  as  much  as  might  be." 

See  thii;  paiTage  yet  more  amply  explained  in  a  note  on  Meafmrt 
for  Meafure,  Vol.  IV.  p.  21  o,  n.  8..     Steeve.vs. 
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A  devil  in  an  cvcrlafting  garment  ♦  hath  him. 
One,  whofe  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  fteel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitilefs  and  rough ; ' 
A  wolf,  nay,  worfe,  a  fellow  all  in  buffi  . 
A  back-friend,  a  fhoulder-clapper,  one  that  coun- 
termands 
The  paffages  of  allies,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands  5  * 


^  an  cvcrlafting  garment — ]  The  fergeants  in  thofe  days 

were  clad  in  huff^  as  Dromio  tells  us  the  man  was  who  arrefted 
Antipholus.  Buff  is  alfo  a  cant  cxprcffion  for  a  man's  ikin,  a  co* 
vcring  which  lafts  him  as  long  as  his  life.  Dromio  therefore  callt 
huff  an  rverlafting  garment :  and  in  purfuance  of  this  quibble  on 
the  word  buff^  he  calls  the  fergeant,  in  the  next  fcenc,  the  **  Pic- 
tore  of  old  Adam;"  that  is  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  whilft  he  re- 
mained unclad : — 

**  \  What,  have  you  got  the  piAurfc  of  old  Adam  nfw  apparelled  f** 

So,  in  The  Woman-Hater^  randar  fays,  **  Were  it  not  for  my 
linooth  citizen,  I'd  quit  this  tranfitory  trade,  get  me  an  everlaJHng 
jobe,  and  turn  fergeant."    M.  Mason. 

*  A  fiends  a  fairv,  pitilejs  and  rough ;]  Dromio  here  brineing 
word  in  haile  that  nis  mafter  is  arrefted,  defcribes  the  bailiff  by 
names  proper  to  raife  horror  and  deteftation  of  fuch  a  creature,  fuch 
as,  a  de^ii^  a  fiend ^  a  ivolf^  &c.  But  how  ^ot%  fairy  come  up  to 
thefe  terrible  ideas  ?  we  (hoidd  read,  a  fiend,  a  fury,  lie, 

Theobald. 

There  were  fairies  like  hobgoblins,  pitilefs  and  rough,  and  de» 
fcribed  as  malevolent  and  mifchievous.    J o h  n  so n • 
So  Milton : 

*•  No  goblin,  or  {ymit  fairy  of  the  mine, 
*•  Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity."    Ma  lone. 
It  is  tru^  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  malevolent  and  mifchievous 
Fairies;  but  Fairy,  as  it  here  ftands,  is  generical.     T.  Warton. 

^  A  back-friend^  a  (houlder-clappcr,  Ac.  of  allies,  creeks,  and 
narroav  lands;]  It  (hould  be  written,  I  think,  narrow  lanes,  as  he 
lias  the  fame  expreflion  in  K.  Richard  II.  Aft  V.  fc.  vi : 

*•  E<ven/uch  they  fay  asftandin  narrow  lanes."     Grey. 

Tlic  preceding  rhyme  forbids  us  to  read — larres.  Lands,  I  believe, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  mean,  what  we  now  call  /tiW//r^-places  at 
the  water-fide. 

A  JboHldiT^dapptr  ii  a  bailiff:  So,  in  Decker's  Satirmafiix,  1 602 : 

T  2 
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A  hound  that  runs  counter^  and  jrct  draws  dry^fbot 

well ; ' 
One  that^  before  thcjudgementj  carries  poor  (buU 

to  hell.* 

«<  fear  none  but  thefe  {sanc/^taUer^l^firr." 

Namnv  lands  is  certainly  the  true  reading,  as  not  only  the  rhime 
points  out,  but  the  fenfe ;  for  as  a  creek  is  a  narrow  water,  forming 
an  inlet  from  the  main  body  into  the  neighbouring  ihore»  fo  a  »«r- 
rvnu-land  is  an  outlet  or  tongue  of  the  (hore  that  nrns  into  the  w»» 
ter. — Befides,  narronu  Lanes  and  Alleys  arc  fynooymous* 

HsNLsr* 

7  A  bassssd  that  rsssss  counter,  and  yet  drstws  dty^fiat  n»ell\\  To 
rtsu  cosmter  is  to  ntn  backmsard,  by  miftakiog  the  oourie  of  ^  am* 
roal  porfued ;  to  dra*w  dry -foot  is,  I  believe,  to  porfue  by  die  troth 
or  prick  of  the  foot ;  to  run  counter  and  drarjj  dry-foot  naell  arc,  dlCIC* 
fbre,  inconiiftent.  The  jeft  coniifts  in  the  ambigiuly  of  tiie  word 
counter,  which  means  the  lurong  'way  in  the  chafe,  aad  a  frifou  in 
London.  The  officer  that  arreft^  Urn  was  a  iergeant  of  the  costnttr. 
For  the  congruity  of  this  jell  with  th^  fcene  of  adion»  let  our  au- 
thor anfwer.    J  oh  m  so  n  • 

Ben  Jonfon  has  die  fame  expteilion ;  E^utty  Mam  in  his  Humoisr, 
Aa  II.  fc.  iv. 

**  Well,  the  truth  is,  my  old  mafter  intends  to  follow  my  yoong^ 
dry-foot  over  Moorfields  to  London  this  morning,"  Jirc. 

To  draw  dry-foot,  is  when  the  dog  purfues  the  game  by  the  fccnt 
of  the  foot :  for  which  the  blood-hound  is  iamVi,    Guar. 

So,  in  Ram- Alley,  or  IfUrry  Tricks  : 

"  A  hunting.  Sir  Oliver,  2jA  dry-foot  looV* 
Again,  in  The  Dumb  Knight,  1633  : 

«  I  care  not  for  dry-foot  hnntiog/'    Stiivsvs* 

« poorfiuls  to  hell,]  Hell  was  the  cant  term  for  an  obfoure 

dungeon  in  any  of  our  prifoos.   It  is  mentiox»d  in  7%^  Cajan^r-ftf/, 
a  poem,  1658: 

"  In  Wood-ftreet's-hole,  or  Poultry's  helir 
The  dark  place  into  which  a  tailor  throws  his  (hreds,  is  ftill  19 
pofleflion  of  this  title.     So,  in  Decker's  If  this  he  not  m  good  Fls^ 
the  Drvil  is  in  it,  1 6 1 2  : 

'•  Taybrs — 'tis  known 

**  They  fcom  thy  hell,  having  belter  of  their  own," 
There  was  likewife  a  place  of  this  name  under  the  Exchequer- 
chamber,  where  the  king's  dd>tors  were  condnfid  dll  they  had 
••  paid  the  uttermoft  farthmjj."    Stbbvens. 
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AiyR*  Why,  man,  what  k  thcf  matter? 

Dro»  S.  f  do  not  know  the  matter;  he  is  'refted 
oil  the  cafe.* 

Adr.  What,  is  hearrefted  ?  tell  me,  at  whofefuit, 

T)ro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whofe  fuit  he  is  arrefled, 
well; 
But  he's  in  *  a  fuit  of  buff,  which  *rcfted  him^  that 
cai^  I  tell : 

Will  you  fend  him,  miftrefs,  redemption,  the  money 
in  the  deflc  ?^ 


An  account  of  the  local  fituation  of  Hbll  may  be  found  in  the 
yournah  of  the  Hou/e  of  Commons ,  Vol.  X.  p«  83.  as  the  commons 
sailed  through  it  to  K.  IViUimm  amd  ^  Maty'i  cortmatm^  and  gave 
dire^ons  concerning  it.  In  ^men  Elisabttb*s  time  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Treafury  was  iituated  there,  as  I  find  in  Sir  James  Dyer's 
reports 9  fol.  245.  a.  where  mention  is  made  of  **  one  Chriftopher 
Hole  Secondary  del  Treafurie^  et  un  auncient  attorney  and  pra£ti« 
fer  in  k  9jfke  dei  CUrke del  Treafrrie  al  Hell." 

This  I  take  to  be  the  Treafury  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of 
which  Sir  James  Dyer  was  Chief  JuSice,  aad  which  is  now  kept 
immediately  under  the  court  of  Excbeqster.  The  Office  of  the  Tally* 
Omrr  of  the  Chasmherlain  of  the  Exeheftter  is  ftill  there,  and  tallies 
Ar  many  centuries  back  are  piled  up  and  preferved  in  this  office, 
^wo  or  three  adjacent  apartments  hare  within  a  few  years  been 
converted  to  hold  xhitFomchers  of  the  public  AecmsMisi9r\ac)i  Kad  become 
fo  nnmerous  as  to  overftock  the  place  in  which  they  werr  kept  at 
Lincolm  Inn. — Thefc  therefore  belong  to  the  AudUors  of  public  Ac* 
counts.^-rO^tx  rooms  are  turned  into  coal  cellars.— -There  is  ?ipump 
flill  ilanding  of  excellent  water,  called  H^ll  /^arm/;— And  the  {^ce 
is  to  this  day  well  known  by  the  name  of  Hell.     Va  ill  ant. 

-  ort  the  cafe,"]  An  a^Uon  Upon  the  cafe,  is  a  general  action 


given  lor  the  redrefs  of  a  wrong  done  any  man  without  force,  and 
jiot  efpecfdily  provided  for  by  law.    G  a  i  r . 

Dromio,  I  believe,  is  ftill  quibbling.  His  mafter's  cafe  was 
touched  by  the  (houlder-clapper.  See  p«  281  : — **  in  a  r^of  lea- 
ther," &C.      Ma  LONE, 

^  But  he's  itt  — ]  The  old  copy  reads^— But  is  itu  The  caendft- 
tlon  is  Mr.  Rowc's.    Ma  lone. 
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Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  lifter. — This  I  wonder  at, 

[^Exit  Luc  I  ANA* 

That  hc,^  unknown  to  me,  fhoulid  be  in  debt: — 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrefted  on  a  baud  ?  ^ 

Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  ftronger  thing ; 
A  chain,  a  chain ;  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ? 

4dr.  What,  the  chain?  -t 

Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell :  'tis  time,  that  I  were 
gone. 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  ftrikcs 
one. 

Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never 

hear. 
Dr  0.  *y.  O  yes,  I f  any  hour  meet  a  fergcant,  a*tu  rns 

back  for  very  fear. 


3  That  hff]  The  original  copy  has — Thus  he.  The  emenda-. 
tion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*♦  —  nvas  he  arrefted  on  a  band  ?]  Thus  the  old  copy,  and  I 
believe  rightly ;  though  the  modem  editors  read — btrnd.  A  bond» 
i.  e.  an  obligatory  writing  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  was  anciently 
fpelt  hand,  A  band  is  likewife  a  neckcloth.  On  this  circumftance; 
I  believe,  the  humour  of  the  paffage  turns. 

B.  Jonfon,  perfonifying  the  inftruments  of  the  law,  fays : 

••  Statute,  and  band,  and  wax  (hall  go  with  me." 

Again  without  perfonification : 

*'  See  here  your  mortgage,  ftatute^  bandy  and  wax." 
Again,  in  Hiftriomaftix,  i6io: 

*« tye  faft  your  lands 

**  In  ilatute  ilaple,  or  thefe  merchant's  bands  J* 

Steevens. 
Band  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  which  is  couched  under  the  words^  •*  a 
ftronger  thing,*'  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

**  Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him,  like  a  band." 
SeeMinfheu's  Dift.  1617,  in  v.  "Band  or  Obligation."    In 
the  fame  column  is  found  *•  A  Ba  nd  or  thong  to  tie  withal.*'  Alfo 
•*  A  Band  for  the  neck,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  ^mt^  about  the  neck." 
Thcfe  fufficiently  explain  the  equivoque.    Malon  !• 
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Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt!  how  fondly  doft 
thoureafon? 

Dro.  S.  Tinie  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 

than  he's  worth,  to  feafon. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too:  Have  you  not  heard  men  fay. 
That  time  comes  dealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? 
If  he  be  in  debt,^  and  theft,  and  a  fergeant  in  the 

way. 
Hath  he  not  reafon  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Enter  Luciana. 

jfDR.  Go,  Dromio ;  there's  the  money,  bear  it 
ftraight ; 
And  bring  thy  mafter  home  immediately. — ? 
Come,  fifter ;  I  am  prefs'd  down  with  conceit ;  ^ 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  injury. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracufc. 

Ant.  S.  There's  not  a  man  I  meet,  but  doth  fa- 
lute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 

5  Ifhtbe  in  debt,]    The  old  edition  reads— If  /  be  in  debt. 

Steevbns. 
For  the  emendation  now  made  I  am  anfwerable.     Mr.  Rowe 
reads— If  time  &c.  but  /  could  not  have  been  confounded  by  tht 
car  with  time,  though  it  might  with  ^.     Ma  lone. 

^ conceit;]  i.  e.  fanciful  conception.     So,  in  K.Lear: 

**  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 

*•  The  trcafuryof  life."    Stsbvbns. 

T4 
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Some  tender  money  to  me^  fome  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindncfles; 
Sooie  offer  me  comntodities  to  buy  : 
Even  now  a  tailor  call 'd  me  in  his  (hop^ 
Afid  fliow'd  me  filks  that  he  had  bought  for  me,, 
And*,  therewithal.,  took  meafure  of  my  body. 
Sure^  theie  are  but  imaginary  wiles^ 
And  Lapland  forcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracufe. 

Dro.  S.  Mailer,  here's  the  gold  you  fent  me  for : 
What,  have  yow  gon  the  pid:ure  o€  old.  Adam  new 
apparell'd?^ 

Af9^7.  S.  What  gold  is  this?  What  Adam  doft 
thou  mean  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam,  that  kept  theparadife, 
but  that  Adam,  that  keeps  the  prifon  :  he  that  goes 

5  «—  IVhat,  have  you  g9t  the  fiBure  of  old  Adam  neiv  appareWdK\ 
A  (hort  word  or  two  mufl  have  flipt  out  here,  by  fomc  accident  in 
copying,  or  at  prcfs ;  otherwife  I  have  no  conception  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  paflage.  Tlie  cafe  is  this.  Dromio's  mafter  had  been 
arrefted,  and  fent  his  fervant  home  for  money  to  redeem  him  :  he, 
running  back  with  the  money,  meets  the  twin  Antipholus,  whom 
he  miftakcs  for  his  mailer,  and  feeing  him  clear  of  the  officer  before 
the  money  was  come,  he  cries,  in  a  furprize; 

Whaty  ha'veyou  got  rid  of  the  piihin  of  old  Adam  nenuaptareirdf 
For  fo  I  have  ventured  to  fupply,  by  conjeAore.  But  why  is  the 
officer  caird  old  Adlun  new  apparelKd  ?  The  allufion  19  to  Adtm 
in  his  (late  of  innocence  going  naked ;  and  immediately  after  the 
fall,  being  cloath'd  in- a  frock  of  Ikins.  Thus  he  was  new  appa- 
reird:  and,  in  like  manner,  the  fergeants  of  the  Counter  were 
formerly  clad  in  buffs  oc  calf  Vikin,  as  the  author  humoronfly  a 
little  lower  calls  it.     Theobald. 

The  explanation  is  very  good,  but  the  text  does  not  require  to 
be  amende}*    Johnson. 

Thefe  jefts  on  Adam's  drefs  are  common  among  our  old  writers. 
So,  in  -f^ing  Ed^ward  IIL  1 599 : 

'•  The  regifter  of  all  varieties 

*'  Since /rtf//&^f7r^<7w,  to  thif  younger  hoar."  Stsbvxms* 
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in  the  calf  s-fkift  that  wm  kiU'd  for  the  prodigal ; 
he  that  came  behind  you,  fir,  l^ke  an  evil  angel,  and 
bid  you  forfake  your  liberty. 

Jifr.  S.  I  underftaad  thde  not. 

Dro.  S.  No?  why,  'tie  a  plain  cafe:  he  that 
vent  like  a  bafe-viol,  in  a  cafe  of  leather;  the  man, 
fir,  that,  when  eentlemen  are  tired,  gires  them  a 
fob,  and  'refts  them ;  he,  fir,  that  takes  pity  on  de- 
cayed men,  and  gives  'em  fuits  of  durance ;  he  that 
fets  up  hi»  reft  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace^ 
than  a  morris-pike.^ 


6  be  tbmtfets  MfbhlAio  do  more  exploiit  nsMth  hh  mace, 

them  a  motrvi-pike.']  Sets  up  his  rt/i,  is  a  phrafe  taken  from  military 
exercife.  When  gunpowder  was  firft  invented,  its  force  was  verjr 
weak  compared  to  that  in  prefent  uie.  This  neceflarily  reqoifed 
fire-arms  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  length.  As  the  artifts  improved, 
the  (Irength  of  their  powder^  the  (bldiers  proportionably  (horteacd 
their  arms  and  artillery ;  fo  thai  the  cannon  which  Froiflart  tells  us 
was  once  fiftv  feet  long,  was  contraded  to  Icfs  than  ten.  Thia 
proportion  likewife  held  in  their  muikets;  fo  that,  till  the  middle 
of  the  lail  century,  the  muiketeers  always  fupported  their  pieces 
when  they  gave  fire,  with  a  reft  ftucJc  before  them  into  the  ground » 
which  they  called  /< //i>^  uf  their  teft^  and  is  here  alluded  to.  There 
is  another  quibbling  allnfion  too  to  the  fcrjeant's  office  of  arrefting. 
But  what  moil  wants  animadverfion  is  the  morris^pike,  which  is 
without  meaning,  impertinent  to  the  fcnfe,  and  falfe  m  the  allufion : 
no  pike  being  u(ed  amongft  the  dancers  fo  called,  or  at  lead  not 
fam'd  for  much  execution*     In  a  word,  Shakfpeare  wrote, 

a  Manrice-/il^. 

L  e.  a  pikeman  of  prince  Maurice's  army.  He  was  the  greatef^ 
general  of  that  age,  and  the  condu^r  of  the  Low-country  wars 
^;ainft  Spadn,  under  whom  all  the  Engliih  sentry  and  nobility 
were  bred  to  the  iervice.  Hence  the  piKes  of  his  army  became  fa- 
mous for  their  military  exploits.     Wa&bu&ton. 

This  conjedurc  is  very  ingenious,  yet  the  commentator  talkt^ 
iinneceflarily  of  the  reft  cf  a  mst/ket^  by  which  he  makes  the  liero 
of  the  fpeech  fet  op  the  /^  of  a  mujket,  to  do  exploits  with  Kpike» 
^JThc  reft  of  a  pike  was  a  common  term,  and  figniiled,  I  bdiere, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  fixed  to  receive  the  rolh  of  the  enemy. 
A  m^rrh-pike  was  a  pike  ufed  in  a  morris  or  a  military  dance,  and 
with  which  great  exploits  were  done,  that  is,  great  iisats  of  dexterity 
were  (hown.    There  is  no  need  of  change,    JounsoU, 
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Ant.  S.  What !  thou  fnean'ft  an  officer  ? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  fir,  the  fergeant  of  the  band;  he, 
that  brings  any  man  to  anfiver  it,  that  breaks  his 
band ;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed» 
and  fays,  God  give  you  good .  reft  ! 

Asr.  S.  Well,  fir,  there  reft  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  fhip  puts  forth  to-night?  may  wc  be 
gone? 

A  morris-pih  is  mentioned  by  the  old  writers  as  a  formidable 
weapon ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Warburton's  notion  is  deficient  in  fiift 
principles.  **  Mttref pikes  (fays  Langley  in  his  tranflation  of  Fdjdore 
Virgil)  were  ufed  firft  in  the  fiege  of  Capua."  And  in  Reynards 
Deliverance  of  certain  Chriftiant  from  the  Turks,  **  the  Englilh  ma- 
riners laid  abont  them  with  brown  bills^  halberts,  and  morrice^ 
fikes."    Farmer. 

Poijdore  Firgildocs  not  mention  morris-pikes  at  the  C\t^  of  Capua, 
though  Langley's  tranflation  of  him  advances  their  antiquity  fo 
high. 

Morris  pikes ,  or  the  pikes  of  the  Moors,  were  excellent  formerly  5 
and  fincc,  the  Spanifh  pikes  have  been  equally  famous.  See  Hartlib't 
Legacy,  p.  48.     Tollet. 

The  mention  of  morris-pikes  is  frequent  among  our  old  writers. 
So,  in  Hey  wood's  AT.  Ednuard  IV.  1626: 

•*  Of  the  French  were  beaten  down 
•*  Morris-pikes  and  bowmen,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Holinftied,  p.  816: 
**  thev  entered  the  gallies  again  with  moris  pikes  and 

fought,"   &C.      ^TEEVENS. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  Dr.  Johnfon's  affertion  that 
the  Morris- Pike  was  ufed  in  the  Morris-dance.  Swords  were 
fometimes  ufed  upon  that  occafion.  It  certainly  means  the  Moorijb^ 
pike,  which  was  very  common  in  the  i6th  century.  See  Grofe's. 
Hift.  of  the  Englifh  Array,  Vol,  I.  p.  155.     Douci. 

The  phrafe — he  that  fets  up  his  reft,  in  this  inftance,  fignifies 
only,  I  believe,  "  he  that  trufts" — is  confident  in  his  expeBation. 
Thus,  Bacon : — •'  Sea-fights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  this 
is,  when  Princes  fit  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle."  Again, 
Clarendon — *^  they  therefore  refolved  to  fit  up  their  rest  upon 
that  ftake,  and  to  go  through  with  it,  or  perifh."  This  figure  of 
fpeech  is  certainly  derived  from  the  rest  which  Dr.  Warourton 
has  defcribed,  as  that  was  the  only  kind  of  reft  which  was  ever  fit 
»f.    Henlby, 
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Dro.  S.  Why,  fir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
fince,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night ; 
and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  fergcant,  to  :arry 
for  the  hoy,  Delay :  Here  are  the  angels  that  you 
fent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  diftradl,  and  fo  am  I ; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illufions ; 
Some  blefled  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

CoijK.  Well  met,  well  met,  mafter  Antipholus. 
I  fee,  fir,  you  have  found  the  goldfmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain,  you  promised  me  to-day  ? 

Anr.  S.  Satan,  avoid!  I  charge  thee  tempt  mc 
not! 

Dro.  S.  Mafter,  is  this  miftrefs  Satan? 

Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  (he  is  worfe,  Ihe  is  the  devil's  dam; 
and  here  Ihe  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  w#nch ; 
and  thereof  comes,  that  the  wenches  fay,  God  damn. 
mCy  that's  as  much  as  to  fay,  God  make  me  a  light 
wench.  It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  an- 
gels of  light :  light  is  an  effedt  of  fire,  and  fire  will 
burn;  ergOy  light  wenches  will  burn;  Come  not 
near  her. 

CouR.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous,  merry, 
fir. 
Will  you  go  with  me?   We'll  mend  our  dinner  • 
here.' 

Dro.  S.  Mafter,  if  you  do  exped  fpoon-meat, 
or  befpeak  a  long  fpoon.* 

7  We  li  mend  our  dinner  YitTt.l  i.  €•  by  purchafing  romething  ad« 
ditional  in  the  adjoining  market.     Ma  lone. 

• ifyoM  do  ex feSi  fpoon-meat,  or  be/peak  a  long/foon,^    The 
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^T.  S.  Why,  Dromia? 

lypo.  S.  Marry,  he  muft  have  a  long  fpoon,  that 
mirftcat  with  the  devi!. 

jfNT.  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend  I  what  tdX'ft  thou  me 
of  fupping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  alT,  a  forccrefs : 
1  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

CouR.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at 
dinner. 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promis'd ; 
And  ril  be  gone,  fir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dr  0.  S.  Some  devils  a(k  but  the  paring  of  one's 

naif, 
A  nrih,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,^  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-ftone ;  but  (he,  more  covetous. 
Would  have  a  chain. 
Mafter,  be  wife ;  an'  if  you  give  it  her, 
The  devil  will  fliake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with 

it. 

CouR.  I  pray  you,  fir,  my  ring,  or  elfe  the  chain  j 
I  hope,  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  fo. 


parage  is  wrong  pointedl,  and  the  «r^  a  miftake  for  and: 

Ceur,  We'll  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  S.  MaAer,  if  you  do,  cxped  fpoon  meat,  and  befpeak  a 
long  fpoon.     RiTSON. 

In  tht  old  copy  j9ti  is  accidentally  omitted.  Ir  was  fupplied  by 
the  Cviitor  of  the  fecond  folio.     I  believe  fome  other  words  were 

,  pa^Wd  over  by  the  eompofitor,— perhaps  of  this  tnport : •'  if 

you  do  expcd  fpoon-meat,  either  ^ay  awaj,  or  befpeak  a  long 
fpoon." 

The  pioverb  mentioned  afterwnTds  by  DromiOy  is  again  alluded 
lo  in  The  Temfeft.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  8i,  n.  5.     Malone. 

9  a  drop  of  blood,]  So,  in  The  Witchhy  Middleton,  whe» 

a  fpirit  defccnds,  Hecate  exclaims — 

**  There's  one  come  downe  to  fetch  his  dues, 

♦«  A  kifTe,  a  coll,  ajtf  ofbloedf*  &c.     Steiveni, 
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Asr.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch !  Come  Dromio,  let 

us  go. 
Dro.  S.  Fly  pride,  fays  the  peacock :  Miftrcfs, 

that  you  knour, 

[^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Dro. 

CouR.  Now^  out  of  doubr^  Ancipholus  is  nuA^ 
Elfe  would  he  never  fo  demean  himfelf : 
A  riiig  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducat«. 
And  for  the  fame  he  promised  me  a  chain; 
Both  one,  and  other,  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reafon  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 
(Befides  this  prefent  inftance  of  his  nige,> 
Is  a  mad  tale,  he  told  to-day  at  dinner. 
Of  his  own  doors  being  fhut  againil  his  entrance. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits. 
On  purpofe  fliut  the  doors  againft  his  way. 
My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  his  houfe. 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatick. 
He  rulh'd  into  my  houfe,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away :  This  courfe  I  fitteft  choofe ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lofe.  [Exit. 
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SCENE    IV. 

^be  fame. 

Enter  Antipholus  ^Ephefus,  and  an  Officer. 

Asr.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  a- 
way; 
I'll  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  fo  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'refted  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day ; 
And  will  not  lightly  truft  the  meffenger. 
That  I  fhould  be  attached  in  Ephefus :  i 

I  tell  you,  'twill  found  harfhly  in  her  ears. — 

Enter  Dkomio  ^Ephefus  with  a  ropers  end. 

Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think,  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  fir  ?  have  you  that  I  fent  you  for  ? 

JDijo.JE.  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay 
them  all.' 

Ai^r.  E.  But  Where's  the  money  ? 
Dro.  E.  Why,  fir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the 
rope. 

Ant.  E.    Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a 
rope? 

Dro.  E.  I'll  ferve  you,  fir,  five  hundred  at  the 
rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee  home  ? 

Dro.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  fir;  and  to  that  end 
am  I  returned. 

•  nvill  ipdcy  them  all,']    i.  c.  fcrvc  to  hit,   ftrike,   corredl 

them  all.     So,  in  Tivelfth-Nigbt :  •'  He  pays  you  as  furely  as  your 
feet  hit  the  ground  they  ftep  on."    STfisvsNg. 
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Ant.  jE.  And  to  that  end,  fir,  I  will  welcome  you. 

[beating  bim. 
Off.  Good  fir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  *tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am  in 
adverfity. 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  perfuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whorefon,  fenfclefs  villain ! 

Dro.  E.  I  would  I  were  fenfelefs,  fir,  that  I 
might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Asr.^E.  Thou  art  fenfible  in  nothing  but  blows^ 
and  fo  is  an  afs. 

Dro.  E.  I  am  an  afs,  indeed ;  you  may  prove  it 
by  my  long  ears.*^  I  have  ferv'd  him  from  the  hour 
of  my  nativity  to  this  inftant,  and  have  nothing  at 
his  hands  for  my  fervice,  but  blows :  when  I  am 
cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating :  when  I  am  warm, 
he  cools  me  with  beating:  I  am  waked  with  it, 
when  I  fleep ;  raifed  with  it,  when  I  fit ;  driven 
out  of  doors  with  it,  when  I  go  from  home ;  wel- 
comed home  with  it,  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear 
it  on  my  flioulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and, 
I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  ftiall  beg  with 
it  from  door  to  door. 

Filter  Adriana,  Luciana,  and  the  Courtezan,  with 
Pinch,*  and  Others. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along;  my  wife  is  coming 
yonder. 

•  hjmy  long  cars.]  He  means,  that  his  roafter  had  length- 


ened his  cars  by  frequently  pulling  them.     Steev  e  ns. 

*  — Pif/ch,]  The  dire^ion  in  the  old  copy  is, **  and  a 
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Dro.  E.  Miftrefs,  refpice  finem^  refpcft  your  end  ; 
or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot.  Beware  the 
ropers  end.* 

Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  ftill  talk  ?  [ieats  him. 

CouR.  How  fay  you  now  ?  is  not  your  hulband 
mad? 

Adr*  His  incivility  confinns  no  Icfs. — 
Good  dodlor  Pinch,  you  arc  a  conjurer ; 
Eftablifli  him  in  his  true  fenfe  again. 
And  i  will  pleafe  you  what  you  will  demand* 

Luc.  Alas,  how  firy  and  how  (harp  he  looks ! 

CouR*  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  extacy ! 

Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  you» 
pulfe. 

Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your 
ear.  * 

fcbbc^.mafter  called  Pinch/'  In  many  country  villa^  the  pedagogne 
is  ftill  a  reputed  conjurer.  So,  in  fien  Jonfon's  Staple  rf  Nenjos: 
*•  I  would  have  ne'er  i  cunning /cifofil-majler  in  England,  I  meaa 
a  cunning  man  as  afchoolmafter;  that  is^  a  co/rjurour,"  Sec. 

Steeveks. 
*  Miftri/sy  refpice  finem,  refpeRyour  end\  or  rather  the  prophecy ^ 
like  the  parrot i  Be*ware  the  rope's  end.^  Thcfc  words  fcem  tO  allude 
to  a  famous  pamphlet  of  that  time»  wrote  by  Buchanan  againft  the 
lord  of  Liddington ;  which  ends  with  thefe  words.  Re/pice  fiium^ 
refpice  funem.  But  to  what  purpofe,  unlefs  our  author  could  (hovr 
that  he  could  quibble  as  well  m  Englifh,  as  the  other  in  Latin,  I 
confefs  I  know  not.  As  for  propbejying  like  the  parrot ^  this  alludea 
to  people's  teaching  that  bird  unlucky  words;  with  which,  when 
any  pafTenger  was  offended,  it  was  the  (landing  joke  of  the  wife 
owner  to  (ay.  Take  httd^  firy  my  parrot  prophefies.  To  this,  Butler 
hints,  where,  fpeaking  of  Ralpho's  (kill  in  augury,  he  iays : 

*'  Could  tell  fwhat  ft{btlffi  parrots  mean, 

**  7  hat /peak  and  think  contrary  clean ; 

*'   What  member  'tis  of  nuhom  they  talk, 

**  When  they  cry  rope,  and  walk,  knave,  walk," 

Warbu^tom. 
So,  in  Decker's  Satiromafiix  : 

**  But  come,  refpice  funcm.'*     Steevens. 
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PiscH.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this 
man, 
*ro  yield  poflcflion  to  my  holy  prayers. 
And  to  thy  ftate  of  darknefs  hie  thee  ftraight; 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  faints  in  heaven. 

Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace ;  I  am  not 

mad. 
Adr.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  diftrefled  foul ! 
Ant.  E.    You  minion,  you,  are  thefe  your  cuf- 
tomers  ?  * 
Did  this  companion  *  with  the  faffron  face 
Revel  and  feaft  it  at  my  houfe  to  day, 
Whilft  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  (hut. 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  houfe  ? 

Adr.   O,  hufband,  God  doth  know,  you  din*d 
at  home. 
Where  'would  you  had  remained  until  this  time. 
Free  from  thefe  flanders,  and  this  open  fhame ! 

Aur.  E.  I  din'd  at  home !  *  Thou  villain,  what 
fay *ft  thou? 

Dr  0.  E.  Sir,  footh  to  fay,  you  did  not  dine  at  home. 

Ai^r.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  locked  up,  and  I  fhut 
out? 

Dro.  E.  Perdy,^  your  doors  were  locked,   and 
you  (hut  out. 

^  jfour  cuftom^rs  ?]  A  cuftomer  is  ufcd  in  Othello  for  a  com- 
mon woman.     Here  it  feems  to  fignify  one  who  viiits  fuch  women. 

Malone. 

^  companion  — ]    A  word  of  contempt,  anciently  ufed  as 

we  now  uit-^ftllonv.     Stbevbns, 

5  /  din^d  at  home  /]  /  is  not  found  in  the  old  copy.  It  was  in- 
ferted  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

*  Perdy,"]  A  corruption  of  the  common  French  oath — Pardieu. 
Chaucer's  perfonagcs  arc  frequent  in  their  ufc  of  it.    Stiev  e  xs. 

Vol.  VII.  U 
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Asr.  E.  And  did  not  (he  hcrfelf  rc\'ilc  me  there  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  flic  herfelfrevird  you  there. 

Asr.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt, 
and  fcom  me? 

Dro.  E.   Certcs,^    flie  did;  the  kitchen-veftal^ 
fcorn'd  you, 

Asr.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from  thence  ? 

Dro.  E.  In  verity,  you  did ; — my  bones  bear  wit- 
ncfs. 
That  fince  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 

Adr.  Is't  good  to  footh  him  in  thefe  contraries  ? 

PiscH.  It  is  no  fliame ;  the  fellow  finds  his  vein. 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 

Asr.  E.  Thou  hafl:  fuborn'd  the  goldfmith  to 

arrefl:  me. 
Adr.  Alas,  I  fent  you  money  \p  redeem  you. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  hade  for  it. 

Dro.  E.  Money  by  me?  heart  and  good-will 
you  might. 
But,  furely,  mafter,  not  a  rag  o{  money. 

Aur.  E.  Went'fl  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purfe  of 
ducats  ? 

Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  deliver'd  it. 
Lvc.  And  I  am  witnefs  with  her,  that  flie  did. 
Dro.  £.God  and  the  rope-maker,  bear  me  witnefs. 
That  I  was  fent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pis  en.  Miftrefs,  both  man  and  mafter  is  pof- 
fefs'd; 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
They  muft  be  bound,  and  laid  in  fomc  dark  room. 

'  CeriesA  i.  c.  certainly.     So,  in  The  Tempeft : 

**  ior  certes,  thefc  are  people  of  the  ifland."    St e evens. 

*  —  htchen-^eftal — ]    Her  charec  being  like  that  of  the  vcftal 
tirgins,  to  keep  the  fire  burning.    John  so  x. 
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A^r.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didflrthou  lock  me  forth 
to-day. 
And  why  doft  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 

Jdr.  I  did  not,  gentle  hufband,  lock  thee  forth. 

Dro.  E.  And,  gentle  mafter,  I  received  no  gold ; 
But  I  confefs,  fir,  that  we  were  lock'd  oiit. 

Adr.  Diflembling  villain,  thou  fpeak'ft  falfe  in 
both. 

Ant.  E.  Diflembling  harlot,  thou  art  falfeinall ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack. 
To  make  a  loathfome  abjedl  fcorn  of  me : 
But  with  thefe  nails  I'll  pluck  out  thcfe  falfe  eyes^ 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  fhameful  fport.    : . 

[Pinch  and  bis  qffijiants  bind  Ant.  and  Dromio* 

Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  not  come 
near  me. 

Pinch.   More  company; — the  fiend  is  ftrqng 
within  him. 

Luc.  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he 
looks ! 

Ant.  E.  What,  will  you  murder  me  ?  Thou  gaoler, 
thou, 
I  am  thy  prifoner ;  wilt  thou  fuffer  them 
To  make  a  refcue  ? 

Off.  Mafters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prifoner,  and  you  Ihall  not  have  him. 

Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantick  too. 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevifh  officer  ? ' 
Haft  thou  delight  to  fee  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  difpleafure  to  himfelf  ? 

Off.  He  is  my  prifoner;  if  I  let  him  go. 
The  debt  he  owes,  will  be  required  of  me. 

'  thou  peevilh  qfic^r?]  This  is  the  fecond  time  that  in  the 

courtb  of  this  pby ,  pftvijh  has  been  ufed  for  fioli/h*    Stbsvs.ns. 

U   2 
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Ant.  E.  And  did  not  fhe  herfelf  revile  me  there  ? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  flic  herfelf  re  vi  I'd  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt, 
and  fcorn  me? 

Dro.  E.   Certes,^    flie  did;  the  kitchen-veftal ^ 
fcorn'd  you. 

Asr.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from  thence  ? 

Dro.  E.  In  verity,  you  did ; — my  bones  bear  wit- 
nefs. 
That  lince  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 

Adr.  Is't  good  to  footh  him  in  thefe  contraries  ? 

PiNpH.  It  is  no  fliame ;  the  fellow  finds  his  vein,         "* 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy.  ^ 

Ant.  E.  Thou  hafl:  fuborn'd  the  goldfmith  to  dj 

arreft  me.  ; 

Adr.  Alas,  I  fent  you  money  50  redeem  you,  .^ 

By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  hade  for  it.  ^ 

Dro*  E.  Money  by  me?  heart  and  good-will 
you  might. 
But,  furely,  mafter,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ant.  E.  Went'fl  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purfe  of 
ducats  ? 

Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it. 

Lvc.  And  I  am  witnefs  with  her,  that  flie  did. 

Dro.  £.God  and  the  rope-maker,  bear  me  witnefs. 
That  I  was  fent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pinch.  Miftrefs,  both  man  and  mafter  is  pof- 
fefs'd ; 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks  : 
They  muft  be  bound,  and  laid  in  fomc  dark  room. 

'  Ctr/fs,l  i.  c.  ceriaittly.     So,  in  The  Temprft : 

«*  \ox  certes,  thefe  are  people  of  the  iHand."     Stbeve  : 

*  — kitchen-^eftal — ]    Her  charec  being  like  that  of  the  vd(... 
tirgins,  to  keep  the  fire  burning.    Johnson. 
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Aifr.  jE.  Say,  wherefore  didflrthou  lock  me  forth 
to-day. 
And  why  doft  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  hulband,  lock  thee  forth. 
Dr6.  E.  And,  gentle  mafter,  I  receiv'd  no  gold ; 
But  I  confefs,  fir,  that  we  were  locked  oiit. 

Adr.  Diflembling  villain,  thou  fpeak'ft  falfe  in 

both. 
Ant.  E.  Diflembling  harlot,  thou  art  falfe  in  all  5 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack. 
To  make  a  loathfome  abjed  fcorn  of  me : 
But  with  thefe  nails  I'll  pluck  out  thefe  falfe  eyes^ 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  fhameful  fport. 
[Pinch  and  bis  ajjijlants  bind  Ant.  and  Dromio* 

Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  not  come 
near  me. 

Pinch.   More  company; — the  fiend  is  ftrong 

within  him. 
Luc.  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he 

looks ! 

Ant.  E.  What,  will  you  murder  me  ?  Thou  gaoler, 
thou, 
I  am  thy  prifoner ;  wilt  thou  fuffer  them 
To  make  a  refcue  ? 

Off.  Mafl:ers,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prifoner,  and  you  Ihall  not  have  him. 

Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantick  too. 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevifh  officer  ?  ^ 
Haft  thou  delight  to  fee  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  difpleafure  to  himfelf ? 

Off.  He  is  my  prifoner;  if  I  let  him  go. 
The  debt  he  owes,  will  be  requir'd  of  me. 

'  tl^u  peevilh  oficrrF]  This  is  the  fecond  time  that  in  the 

courfb  of  this  pby,  fecvf/^  has  been  ufed  fory^/^»    Stbsvsns. 

U   2 
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Adk.  I  will  difcharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee: 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor. 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 
Good  mailer  dodlor,  fee  him  fafe  convey'd 
Home  to  my  houfe. — O  moft  unhappy  day ! 

Ant.  E.  O  moft  unhappy  ftrumpet ! ' 

Dro.  E.  Mafter,  I  am  here  enter 'd  in  bond  for 
you. 

Asr.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  doft  thou 
mad  mc? 

Dro.  E.   Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing?  be 
mad, 
Cood  mafter ;  cry,  the  devil. — 

Luc.  God  help,  poor  fouls,  how  idly  do  they  talk ! 

jioR.  Go  bear  him  hence. — Sifter,  go  you  with 

mc. — 
[Exeunt  Pinch  and  affijiants  ivitb  Ant.  and  Dro. 
Say  now,  whofe  fuit  is  he  arrefted  at  ? 

Of  F.    One  Angclo,  a  goldfmith ;  Do  you  know 
him? 

Adr.  I  know  the  man:  What  is  the  fum  he  owes  ? 
Off.  Two  hundred  ducats. 
Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

Off.  Due  for  a  chain,  your  huftjand  had  of  him. 
Adr.  He  did  befpeak  a  chain  for  mc,  but  had  it 
not.^ 

Cour.  When  as  your  hulband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  my  houfe,  and  took  away  my  ring, 

'  unhappy  yPr^w/**//]   Unhappy  is»  here  ufed  in  one  of  ihc 

fcnfes  of  unlucky ;  i.  c.  mijchirvous^     Steevbns. 

•  He  did  hef peak  a  chain  for  me,  ////  bad  it  no:.'\  I  fuppofe,  the 
^ords^cr  me^  which  fpoil  the  juetre,  rai^bt  fafcly  be  omitted. 
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(The  ring  I  faw  upon  his  finger  now,) 
Straight  after,  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  fo,  but  I  did  never  fee  it : — 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldfmith  is, 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 

Enter  Antipholus  ^Syracufe,  with  bis  rapier 
drazvn,  and  Drom  10  o/Syracufc. 

Luc.  God,  for  thy  mercy !  they  are  loofe  again. 

jIdr.  And  come  with  naked  fwords ;  let's  call 
more  help. 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

Off.  Away,  they'll  kill  us. 

[Exeunt  Officer,  Adr.  and  Luc. 
Ant.  S.  I  fee,  thefc  witches  are  afraid  of  fwords. 
Dro.  S.  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran 
from  you. 

Awr.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our  ftufF*^ 
from  thence : 
I  long,  that  we  were  fafe  and  found  aboard. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  flay  here  this  night,  they  will 
furely  do  us  no  harm ;  you  faw,  they  fpcak  us  fair, 
give  us  gold :  methinks,  they  are  fuch  a  gentle  na- 
tion, that  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flefli  that 
claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  ftay  here  ftill,  and  turn  witch. 

Ant.  S.  I  will  not  ftay  to-night  for  all  the  town; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  ftufF  aboard.     [Exeunt. 

9 our  fluff — ]  i.  e.  our  baggage.     In  the  orders  that  were 

iffued  for  the  royal  Progreflcs  in  the  laft  century,  the  king's  baggage 
was  always  thus  denominated.    Ma  lone. 
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AjCTV.      SCENE    I. 

I'be  fame. 

Enter  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

AsG.  I  am  forry,  fir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you ; 
But,  I  proteft,  he  had  the  chain  of  me. 
Though  moft  diftioneftly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Mer.  How  is  the  man  efteem'd  here  in  the  city  ? 

Af^G.  Of  very  reverent  reputation,  fir. 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belov'd. 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city; 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Mer.  Speak  foftly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  ^/'Syracufe. 

Ang.  *Tis  fo ;  and  that  felf  chain  about  his  neck. 
Which  he  forfwore,  mofl:  monfl:roufly,  to  have. 
Good  fir,  draw  near  to  me,  I'll  fpeak  to  him. — 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wpnder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  fliame  and  trouble ; 
And  not  without  fome  fcandal  to  yourfelf. 
With  circumftance,  and  oaths,  fo  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  fo  openly  : 
Befides  the  charge,  the  fliame,  imprilonment. 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honefl:  friend;' 
Who,  but  for  flaying  on  our  controverfy. 
Had  hoifted  fail,  and  put  to  fea  to-day  : 
This  chain  you  had  of  me,  can  you  deny  it  ? 

Ant.  S.  I  think,  I  had ;  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  you  did,  fir ;  and  forfwore  it  too. 

Ant.  S.  Who  heard  mc  to  deny  it,  or  forfwear  it  ? 
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Mer.  Thefe  ears  of  mine,  thou  knoweft,  did  hear 
thee: 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  *tis  pity,  that  thou  liv'ft 
To  walk  where  any  honeft  men  refort. 

Affr.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain,  to  impeach  me  thus : 
I'll  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honefty 
Againft  thee  prefently,  if  thou  dar'ft  (land. 

Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

[Tbey  draw. 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Courtezan,  and  Others. 

Adr.  Hold,  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  fake;  he  is 
mad; — 
Some  get  within  him,*  take  his  fword  away : 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  houfe. 

Dro.  S.  Run,  mafter,  run ;  for  God's  fake,  take 
a  houfe.^ 
This  is  fome  priory ; — In,  or  we  are  fpoil'd. 

[Exeunt  Antiph.  ^W  Dromio  to  the  Priory. 

Enter  the  Abbefs. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  people;  Wherefore  throng  you 
hither? 

-^Di?.  To  fetch  my  poordiftraded  hulband  hence : 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fait. 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

AxG.  I  knew,  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  forry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  poffeffion  held  the  man  ? 

• getivkhift  Bim,]  i.  c.  clofc  with  him,  grapple  with  him. 

Steevens, 
9  —  take  a  houfe. ^  i,  e.  go  into  a  houfe.     So  we  fay,  a  dog 
tales  the  <water.     Stee v e ns, 

U4 
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Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  four,  fad. 
And  much,  much  different  from  the  man  he  was  ;• 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  paflion 
Ne*er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  loft  much  wealth  by  wreck  at 
fca? 
Bury'd  fome  dear  friend  ?  Hath  not  elfc  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love? 
A  fin,  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men. 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  thefe  forrows  is  he  fubjedl  to  ? 

Adr.  To  none  of  thefe,  except  it  be  the  laft ; 
Namely,  fome  love,  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  fhould  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  fo  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.  As  roughly,  as  my  modefty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  afTcmblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy  *  of  our  conference : 
In  bed,  he  flept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it; 
Alone,  it  was  the  fubjedl  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  it ; 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb.   And  thereof  came  it,  that  the  man  was 
mad: 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poifon  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 

*  j^fiii  mucky  much  different  from  the  man  he  nvas  ;]  Thus  the 
fccond  folio.  The  firft  impairs  the  metre  by  omitting  to  repeat  the 
word — mtich,     St  e  e  v  e  n  s, 

a the  copy — ]  i.  e.  the  theme.    We  ftill  talk  of  fetting 

c$pies  for  boys,    b  t  e  e  v  e  n  s  • 
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It  fcems,  his  fleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing : 
,  And  thereof  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  fay'ft,  his  meat  was  fauc'd  with  thy  upbraid- 

ings: 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digeflions. 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred ; 
And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madnefs  ? 
Thou  fay'ft,  his  fports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls : 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  enfue, 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
(Kinfman  to  grim  and  comfortlefs  defpair;  ^) 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infedious  troop  * 

'  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy^ 
(Kinfman  to  grim  and  comfortlefs  defpairi)'\  Shakfpeare  coold 
never  make  melancholy  a  maU  in  this  line,  and  2^  female  in  the  next. 
This  was  the  foolifh  infertion  of  the  firft  editors.    I  have  therefore 
put  it  into  hooks,  as  fpurious.     Warburton. 

The  defeftive  metre  of  the  fecond  line,  is  a  plain  proof  that 
fome  difTy liable  word  hath  been  dropped  there.  I  toink  it  dierefore 
probable  our  poet  may  have  written : 

Sivcet  recreation  barrdy  ivhat  doth  enfue ^ 

But  moody  [moping]  and  dull  melancholy^ 

Kinfman  to  grim  and  comfortlefs  defpairf 

And  at  their  heels  a  huge  infeSiious  troop* —     Heath. 

It  has  been  obferved  to  me  that  Mr,  Capell  reads :  • 

But  moody  and  dull  melancholy,  kinf — 

luoman  to  grim  and  comfortlefs  defpair ; 
yet,  though  the  Roman  language  may  allow  of  fuch  transfers  from 
the  end  of  one  verfe  to  the  beginning;  of  the  ncxt»   the  cullom 
is  unknown  to  Engliflipoetry,  unlefs  it  be  of  the  burlefquc  kind : 
It  is  too  like  Homer  Travefty : 

"  On  this,  Agam — 

**  menmon  began  to  curfe  and  damn.''    Steevens. 

Kinfman  means  no  more  than  near  relation.     Many  words  are 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare  with  much  greater  latitude. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inftance  of  fuch  a  confufion  of  genders.    In 
^he  Merchant  of  Venice^  Portia  fays, 

**  but  now  I  was  the  lord 

**  Of  this  fair  manfion,  mafter  of  my  fervants, 
«•  ^ueen  o'er  myfclf."     Ritson. 
4  And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  inft^ious  troop  — ]  I  have  no  donbt 
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Of  pale  diftemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  fpon,  and  life-preferving  reft 
To  be  difturb'd,  would  mad  or  man,  or  beaft : 
The  confequencc  is  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  feared  thy  hufband  from  the  ufe  of  wits. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly. 
When  hedcmcan'd  himfelf  rough,  rude  and  wildly. — 
Why  bear  you  thefe  rebukes,  and  anfwer  not  ? 

jioR.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof.— 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb.  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  houfe. 

Adr.  Then,  let  your  fervants  bring  my  hufband 
forth. 

Abb.  Neither ;  he  took  this  place  for  fandhiary. 
And  it  ihall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again. 
Or  lofe  my  labour  in  aflaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  hulband,  be  his  nurfe. 
Diet  his  ficknefs,  for  it  is  my  office. 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myfelf ; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  ftir. 
Till  I  have  ufed  the  approved  means  I  have. 
With  wholefome  fyrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again :  ^ 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order; 

the  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Heath  ["  /^/>  he<!s*''\  is  right. 
In  the  Engliih  roanufcripts  of  our  author's  time  the  pronouns 
were  generally  exprefled  bv  abbreviations.  In  this  very  play  we 
have  already  met  iheir  for  her,  which  has  been  rightly  amended : 

*«  Among  my  wife  and  their  confederates ."    A  A  IV.  fc.  i. 

Malone. 

5  a  formal  moH  again  :'\  i.  e.  to  bring  him  back  to  his 

fenfes,  and  the  forms  of  fober  behaviour.  So,  in  Meafure  for 
M/afuriy^**  informal  women,"  for  juft  the  contrary.    St e e  v  b  n s. 
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Therefore  depart^  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  hulbandhere; 
And  ill  it  doth  befeem  your  holinefs. 
To  feparate  the  hulband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart,  thou  ihalt  not  have 
him.  \^Exit  Abbefs. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go;  I  will  fall  proftrate  at  his  feet. 
And  never  rife  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  perfon  hither. 
And  take  perforce  my  hulband  from  the  abbefs. 

Mer.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five: 
Anon,  I  am  fure,  the  duke  himfelf  in  perfon 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale ; 
The  place  of  death  ^  and  forry  execution,^ 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

AsG.  Upon  what  caufe  ? 

Mer.  To  fee  a  reverend  Syracufan  merchant. 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 


^'  The  place  of  death  — ]    The  original  copy  has — depth*     Mr. 
Rowe  made  the  emendation.     Ma  lone. 

"  forry  execution  A  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  0{  forrieft  fancies  yt)ur  companions  making." 
Sorry ^  had  anciently  a  ftronger  meaning  than  at  prefent.     Thus, 
in  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Sompmures  Tale,  v.  7283,  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt's  edit : 

*«  This  Frcrc,  whan  he  loked  had  his  fill 
'*  Upon  the  turments  of  this yery  place." 
Again,  in  The  Knightes  Tale,  where  the  temple  of  Mars  is  dc- 
fcribed : 

"  All  full  of  chirking  was  that>ry  place.'*    Stbevens, 
Thus,  Macbeth  looking  on  his  bloody  hands  after  the  murder  pf 
Duncan : 

"  This  is  zforty  fight."    Henley. 
Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion,  that  >rr;,  in  the  text,  u  put  fory&r* 
YvwfuL    Steeyens, 
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Againft  the  laws  and  flatutes  of  this  town. 
Beheaded  publickly  for  his  offence, 

Ang.  Sec,  where  they  come ;  we  will  behold  his 
death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  duke,  before  he  pafs  the  abbey. 

Enter  Duke  attended;  tEgeon  iare-^beaded-,  with  the 
Head/man  and  other  Officers. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publickly. 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  fum  for  him. 
He  ihall  not  die,  fo  much  wc  tender  him. 

A  DR.  Juftice,  moft  facred  duke,  againft  the  abbefs ! 

Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady ; 
It  cannot  be,  that  fhe  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.  May  it  pleafe  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my 
huiband, — 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  mc  and  all  I  had. 
At  your  important  letters,* — this  ill  day 
A  moft  outrageous  fit  of  madnefs  took  him ; 
That  defperately  he  hurried  through  the  ftreet, 
(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,) 

•  IVhom  I  made  lord  cf  me  and  all  I  bad. 
At  jour  important  letters,']  Important  feems  to  be  ufcd  for  ww- 
portunaU.     Johnson. 

•So,  in  King  Lear: 

•• g'^^t  France 

*^  Mv  mourning  and  important  tears  hath  pitied." 
i\gain,  in  George  Whetftonc's  Cafile  of  Delight,  1576 :  **  — yet 
won  by  importance  accepted  his  courtefie.'* 

Shaicfpeare,  who  gives  to  all  nations  the  cuftoms  of  his  own, 
feems  from  this  paffage  to  allude  to  a  court  of  wards  in  Ephefus. 

The  court  ofiuards  was  always  confidered  as  a  grievous  oppreffion. 
Is  is  glanced  at  as  early  as  in  the  old  morality  of  Hycke  S corner  : 

"  thefe  rychc  men  ben  unkinde: 

'*  Wydowes  do  curfe  lordes  and  gent}'llmen, 

"  For  they  contrayne  them  to  marry  ivith  their  men ; 

*•  Ye,  wheder  they  wyll  or  no.'*    Steevbns, 
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Doing  difplcafure  to  the  citizens 

By  ruihing  in  their  houfes,  bearing  thence 

Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 

Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  fent  him  home, 

Whilft  to  take  order  ^  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 

That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 

Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  ftrong  efcape,* 

He  broke  from  thofe  that  had  the  guard  of  him ; 

And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himfelf,' 

Each  one  with  ireful  pailion,  with  drawn  fwords. 

Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us. 

Chafed  us  away ;  till,  raifing  of  more  aid. 

We  came  again  to  bind  them :  then  they  fled 

Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  purfued  them ; 

And  here  the  abbefs  fhuts  the  gates  on  us. 

And  will  not  fulFer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 

Nor  fend  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 

Therefore,  nioft  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command. 

Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke.  Long  fince,  thy  hufband  ferv'd  me  in  my 
wars; 

9  .^to  take  order — ]  i.e.  to  take  mea/ures.  So,  in  OtMIo,  A&.  V. 
"  Honeft  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for  it."     Steevbns. 

*  hy  luhat  ftronfi;  e/cape,']  Though  ftrong  is  not  unintelligi- 
ble, I  fufpeft  we  (hould  ttaA—ftrange.  TTic  two  words  are  often 
confounded  in  the  old  copies.     M alone. 

h  ftrong  efcape^  I  fuppofe,  means  an  cfcapc  cffeded  by  ftrength 
•r  violence.     Stebvens. 

'  And^  nuith  bis  mad  attendant  and  himfelf^  We  Ihould  read : 

mdAhimfelf.     Warbu&ton. 

We  might  read : 

And  here  bis  mad  attendant  and  bimfelfm 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Ritfon  obfcrvcs,  the  meeting  to  which  Adrians  al- 
ludes, not  having  happened  before  the  abbey,  we  may  more  pro- 
perly fuppofe  our  author  wrote — 

And  then  his  mad  attendant  andhimfelf.     Steevens. 

I  fufpe^^  Shakfpeare  is  himfelf  anfwerable  for  this  inaccuracy. . 

Malone. 
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And  I  to  thee  engaged  a  printers  word,- 
When  thou  didft  make  him  maftcr  of  thy  bed. 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
Go,  fome  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate. 
And  bid  the  lady  abbcfs  come  to  me ; 
I  will  determine^ this,  before  I  ftir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

SERf^*  O  miftrcfs,  miftrefs,  Ihift  and  fave  your- 

felf! 
My  mafter  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loofe. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,*  and  bound  the  doftor, 
Whofe  beard  they  have  fingcd  off  with  brands  of 

fire;* 
And  ever  as  it  blazed,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair : 


4  Beaten  the  maids  a-row,]  i.  e.  fucccffively,  one  after  another. 
So,  in  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6836,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt't 
edit: 

**  A  thoufand  time  a-ronu  he  gan  hire  kifle.'*    Steevens. 

Again>  in  Honnanni  Vulgaria,  p.  288  : 

"  I  (hall  tell  thee  annue^  all  that  I  fawe/' 

*'  Ordinc  tibi  vifa  omnia  exponam."    Douce. 

5  Whofe  beard  they  have  finged  off  *with  brands  of  fire  {]  Such  a 
ludicrous  circumftancc  is  not  unworthy  of  the  farce  in  which  we 
find  it  introduced ;  but  it  is  rather  out  of  place  in  an  epic  poem, 
amidft  all  the  horrors  and  carnage  of  a  battle : 

*'  Obvius  ambuftum  torrent  Corinatts  ab  ara 

**  Corripitf  et  venienti  Ebu/b^  plagamque  ferettti, 

**  Occupat  OS flammis :  llliingens  barba  reluxit, 

«*  Nidoremque  ambufia  dedit.^*    Virg.  iEneis,  Lib.  XII. 

Steevens* 

Shakfpeare  was  a  great  reader  of  Plutarch,  where  he  might  have 

feen  this  method  of  (having  in  the  life  of  Dion,  p.  167,  4to.     See 

North's  tranflation,    in  which  altS^scMi  may  be  tranflated  brands, 

S.  W. 
North  gives  it  thus—**  with  a  hot  burning  cole  to  bume  his 
goodly  bulh  of  heare  rounde  about."    Ste  evens. 

7 
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My  maftcr  preaches  patience  to  him^  while  ^ 
His  man  with  fcifFarS'  iricks  him  like  a  fool :  ^ 
And,  fure,  unlefs  ytm  fend  fome  prefent  help; 
Between  them  they  will  kill,  the  conjurer. 

Adr.  Peace,  fool,  thy  mafter  and  his  man  arc 
here ; 
And  that  is  falfe,  thou  doft  report  to  us. 

Ser^.  Miftrefsi  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true  ;^ 
I  have  not  breath'd  almoft,  lince  I  did  fee  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  ybu^ 
To  fcorch  your  face,^  and  to  disfigure  you  : 

[Cry  within^ 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  miftrefs ;  fly,  be  gone. 

Duke.  Come,  ftand  by  me,  fear  nothing :  Guard 
with  halberds. 

'^  My  mafter  preaches  patitnce  to  him f  nvhik'-^']  The  old  copy  rc-* 
dandantly  reads — and  the  while.  I  have  followed  Sir  T.  Hanmer^ 
by  omitting  the  unnccefTary  fyllables.     Steevskh. 

7  His  man  <v^tb  Jciffars  nicks  him^  like  a  fiol:'\  TTic  forte  of  thii 
allufion  I  am  unable  toe^Lplain  with  certainty.  Perhaps  it  was  once 
the  cuftom  to  cut  the  hair  of  idiots  clofe  to  their  heads.  There 
is  a  proverbial  (imilc — *'  Like  crop  the  conjurer  ;'*  which  might 
have  been  ironically  applied  to  thdfe  unfortunate  beibgs. 

Stbevkns. 

There  is  a  penalty  often  (hillings  in  one  of  king  Alfred's  eccle* 
fiaftical  laws,  if  one  opprobrioufly^^/jo;^  a  common  man  like  ay^o/, 

ToLLET. 

Fools  undoubtedly  were  (haved  and  x/riV  in  apattici^r  manner^ 
in  our  author's  time,  as  is  afcertained  by  the  following  paiTage  in 
The  Choice  of  Change,  containing  the  triplicitie  of  Di-vinitie,  Pfoilofo* 
phie^  and  Poetrie,  hy  Si  R.  jGcnt.  4to.  1598:  **  Three  things  tiftd 
by  monks,  which  provoke  other  men  to  laugh  at  their  follies,  i. 
They  2L.it  Jha*ven  and  notched  on  the  heady  like  foohs,^* 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Didionary,  1 59S,  in  v.  '*  Zuecone*  A 
(haven  pate,  a  nottedpoalv;  a  poule-pate;  a  gull,  a  ninnie." 

Malone. 

The  hair  of  idiots  is  (lill  cut  clofe  to  their  heads,  to  prevent  the 
confequences  of  uncleanlinefs.     Ri  tso^. 

«  To  (coTch  jour  face,]  We  (hould  Tcadfcotct,  i.-c.  hack/  cut. 

Wakbue^ton, 
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A  DR.  Ah  me,  it  is  my  huiband !  Witnefs  you^ 
That  he  is  borne  about  invifible : 
Even  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 
And  now  he*s  there,  pad  thought  of  human  reafbn. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Ephefus. 

Ant.  E.  Juftice,  moft  gracious  duke,  oh,  gnmt 
me  juftice! 
Even  for  the  fervice  that  long  fince  I  did  thec^ 
When  I  beflrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  fears  to  fave  thy  life;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  loft  for  thee,  now  grant  me  juftice. 

yEcE.  Unlefs  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  mc 
dote, 
I  fee  my  fon  Antipholus,  and  Dromio. 

Asr.  E.  Juftice,  fweet  prince,  againft  that  woman 
there. 
She  whom  thou  gav'ft  to  me  to  be  my  wife ; 
That  hath  abufed  and  difhonour*d  me. 
Even  in  the  ftrength  and  height  of  injury ! 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong. 
That  (he  this  day  hath  ftiamelefs  thrown  on  me. 

Duke.   Difcover  how,  and  thou  ftialt  find  mc 
juft. 

Aht.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  fhe  Ihut  the  doors 
upon  me. 
While  ftie  with  harlots  •  feafted  in  my  houfe. 


^ofcorchj,  I  believe,  is  right.  He  would  have  poniihed  her  as 
he  had  punifhed  the  conjurer  before.     Stbeveks. 

*^ luith  harlots — ]  Antipholus  did  not  fufpeft  his  wife  of 

having  entertained  courtezans,  but  of  having  been  confederate  with 
cheats  to  impofc  on  him  and  abufe  him.  Therefore,  he  fays  to  her 
Aft  IV.  fc  iv  : 
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Duke.  A  grievous  fault :  Say,  woman,  didft  thou 
^  fo? 

•  Adr.  No,  my  good  lord; — ^myfelf,  he,  and  my 
filler. 
To-day  did  dine  together:  So  befal  my  foul. 
As  this  is  falfe,  he  burdens  me  withal ! 

Luc.  Ne'er  may  I  lookondav,  nor  fleep  on  nighty 
But  (he  tells  to  your  highnefs  fimple  truth ! 

Ang.  Operjur'd  woman !  They  are  both  forfworn. 
In  this  the  madman  juftly  chargeth  them. 

Ant.  JE.  My  liege,  I  am  advifed '  what  I  fay ; 
l^either  difturb'd  with  the  cfFed  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-ra(h,  provok'd  with  raging  ire. 


«' are  thcfe  yonr  cuftomers  ? 

*'  Did  this  companion  with  the  faffiron  face 
**  Revel  and  fcaft  it  at  my  houfe  to  day  ?" 
By  this  defcription  he  points  out  Pinch  and  his  followers.  Harlot 
was  a  term  of  rbproach  applied  to  cheats  among  men  as  weU  as  to 
wantons  among  women.    ,Thas,  in  the  for,  Corbacchio  (ays  to 
Volpone : 

"  O^t  harlot  r 

Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale : 

«*  for  the  harlot  king 

*'  Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm. ** 

Again,  in  the  ancient  myftery  oi Candlemas-Day,  i^ii*    Hervd 
fays  to  fVath'n : 

"  Nay,  harlottf  abyde  ftylle  with  my  knyghts  I  warne  the."-— 

The  learned  editor  of  Chaucer  s  Canterbury  Tales ^  5  vols.  8vo. 

1775,  obferves,  that  in  TheRomaunt  of  the  Rofe,  v.  6068 »  King  of 

Harlots  is  Chaucer's  tranflation  of  Roy  des  ribaulx.    Chaucer  ufea 

the  word  more  than  once : 

**  A  fturdy  harlot  went  hem  ay  behind, 
**  That  was  hir  hofts  man,^  &c.  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  733fi» 
Again,  in  the  Dyers'  Play,  among  the  Chefter  CoUeaion  in  the 
Mufeum,  Antichrift  fays  to  the  male  characters  on  the  ftage : 
•'  Ovii  on  yt  harlots ,  whence  come  ye  ?"    Steevbns. 

•   9  /  am  ad<vifed — ]  i.  e.  I  am  not  eoing  to  fpeak  precipi- 
tately or  rafhly,  but  on  reflexion  and  confideradon.    Stiivinj. 

.  V^L.  VIL  X 
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Albeit,  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wifer  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner  3 
That  goldfmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with 

her. 
Could  witnefs  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain^ 
Promifing  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  feek  him :  in  the  ftreet  I  met  him ; 
And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjur'd  goldfmith  fwear  me  downji 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain. 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  fawnot:  for  the  which. 
He  did  arreft  me  with  an  officer. 
J  did  obey ;  and  fcnt  my  peafant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  returned. 
Then  fairly  I  befpoke  the  officer. 
To  go  in  perfon  with  me  to  my  houfe. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  filler,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates ;  along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch ;  a  hungry  lean-faced  viU 

lain, 
A  meer  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller; 
A  needy,  hollow-ey'd,  Iharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man :  *  this  pernicious  flave, 
Forfooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer; 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulfc. 
And  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  outfacing  me. 
Cries  out,  1  was  poflefs'd:  then  altogether 


*  A  li-jvig  dead  man ;]  This  thought  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Sach-'il's  Indudioa  to  the  Mirror  for  Magijlrates  : 

'*  but  as  2L  huing  death, 

"  So</<fi/fl//«tf  oflifc  nccdrtwthchteath."    Stesteks. 
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They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence ; 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankiih  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together ; 
Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  funder, 
I  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  befeech 
To  give  me  ample  fatisfadion 
For  thefe  deep  (hames  and  great  indignities. 

Ai^G.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witnefs  with 
him; 
That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  locked  out. 

Duke.  But  had  he  fuch  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no? 

Ang.  He  had,  my  lord :   and  when  he  ran  in 
here, 
Thefe  people  faw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.  Befides,  I  will  be  fworn,  thefe  ears  of 
mine 
Heard  you  confefs,  you  had  the  chain  of  him, 
After  you  firft  forfwore  it  on  the  mart. 
And,  thereupon,  I  drew  my  fword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  came  within  thefe  abbey  walls. 
Nor  ever  didft  thou  draw  thy  fword  on  me : 
I  never  faw  the  chain,  fo  help  me  heaven ! 
And  this  is  falfe,  you  burden  me  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
I  think,  you  all  have  drank  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  fo  coldly : — 
You  fay,  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldfmith  here 
Denies  that  faying : — Sirrah,  what  fay  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  he  dined  with  her  there,  at  the  Por- 
cupine. 

X  2 
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CouR.  He  did;  and  from  my  finger  fnatch'd  that 

ring. 
A  ST.  E.  'Tis  true,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had  of 

her. 

Dike.  Saw'ft  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here? 

CouR.  As  fure>  my  liege,  as  I  do  fee  your  grace. 

Dike.  Why,  this  is  ftrange : — Go  call  the  ab-» 
befs  hither; 
I  think,  you  are  all  mated,*  or  ftark  mad. 

\^Exit  an  Attendants 

Mge.  Mod  mighty  duke,  vouchfafe  me  fpeak  a 
word ; 
Haply,  I  fee  a  friend  will  (ave  my  life. 
And  pay  the  fum  that  may  deliver  me. 

DvKE.  Speak  freely,  Syracufan,  what  thou  wilt, 

.EcE.  Is  not  your  name,  fir,  caird  Antipholus  ? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio? 

Dro.  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman* 

But  he,  I  thank  him;  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords  ; 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

.Ege.  I  am  fure,  you  both  of  you  remember  me, 

Dro.  E.    Ourfelves  Me  do  remember,  fir,  by 
you; 
For  lately  wc  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  arc  not  Pinch*s  patient,  are  you,  fir? 

Ege.  Why  look  you  ftrange  on  me?  you  know 
me  well. 

4sr.  E.  I  never  (aw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

EcF.  Oh  !  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  fince  you  faw 
me  laft ; 

*  -ru/tJ,]  Seep.  259.  11.  0.     Maloxe. 
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And  careful  houfs^  with  Time's  deformed  ^  hand 
Have  written  llrange  defeatures  ^  in  my  face : 
But  tell  me  yet,  doft  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Ant.E.  Neither. 

jEge.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 

Dro.  E.  No,  truft  me,  fir,  nor  I. 

y£G£.  I  am  fUre,  thou  doft^ 

Dro.  £.  Ay,  fir?  but  I  am  fure,  I  do  not;  and 
whatfoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to  be- 
lieve him.* 

^GE.  Not  know  my  voice!   O,  time's  extre- 
mity ! 
Haft  thou  fo  crack*d  and  fplitted  my  poor  tongue. 
In  feven  fliort  years,  that  here  my  only  fon 

^  deformed — ]  For  deforming.     Steevens. 

^  ■— — fi range  defeatures — ]  Defeature  is  the  privative  oi features 
The  meaning  is,  time  hath  cancelled  my  features.    Johnson* 
Defeatures  arc  undoings ,  mifcarriages^  misfortunes  \  from  defaire,  Fr. 
So>  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofamond%  1599  : 

**  The  day  before  the  night  of  my  defeature^  (i.  Cj  undoing.) 
*'  He  greets  me  with  a  calket  richly  wrought." 
The  fenfe  is»  I  am  d^ormed,  undone^  oy  mifery.  Misfortune  has 
felt  its  impreffion  oh  my  face.    STfeEvsKS. 

Defeature  is,  I  think,  alteration  of  feature^  maris  of  deformity, 
So,  in  our  author's  Vetms  and  Adonis  : 

"  to  crofs  the  curious  workmanfhip  of  nature, 

•*  To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 
**  And  pure  perfedlion  with  impure  defeature.'*  Ma  lone. 
Defeatures  are  certainly  neither  more  nor  Icfs  than  features ;  a«» 
demerits  are  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  merits.  Time,  lays  iEgcon, 
hath  placed  new  and ftrange  features  in  my  face ;  i.  c,  given  it  quite 
a  different  appearance :  no  wonder  therefore  thou  dqft  dot  know 
me.    RiTSoir. 

^  you  are  now  bound  to  belie*ve  him.]  Dromio  is  ftill  quib- 
bling on  his  favourite  topick.    See  p.  308.     Malune, 
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Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ?  ^ 
Though  now  this  grained  face*  of  mine  be  hid 
In  fap-confuming  winter's  drizzled  fnow. 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  fome  memory. 
My  wafting  lamps  fome  fading  glimmer  left. 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  ufe  to  hear : 
AH  thcfe  old  witneflcs  (I  cannot  err,) ' 
Tell  me,  thou  art  my  fon  Antipholus. 

.  Ant.  E.  I  never  faw  my  father  in  my  life. 

jEge.  But  feven  years  fince,  in  Syracufa,  boy. 
Thou  know'ft,  we  parted :  but,  perhaps,  my  fon. 
Thou  (ham'ft  to  acknowledge  me  in  mifery. 

Awr.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  tht 
city. 
Can  witnefs  with  me  that  it  is  not  fo; 
I  ne'er  faw  Syracufa  in  my  life. 

.   Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracufan,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 

^  my  feeble  key  of  mtun  d  caret  f'\    i.  c.  the  weak  and  dif. 

cordant  tone  of  my  Toice  that  is  changpd  by  grief.     Do  u  c  s. 

^  ^ this  ^ncoii^face — ]  i,  c.  forrow'd,  like  the^ro^v  c/woQiU 

S04  in  Coriolamu  : 

i<  my  grained  zXh."     Stekybni. 

9  All  thefe  old  nvitnej/ls  (I  cannot  err,)']  I  believe  (hould  bc  read : 
All  thefe  hold  ivitftejffis  I  cannot  err. 
i.  e.  all  thcfe  continue  to  tellify  that  I  cannot  err^  and  tell  me.  Sec. 

Warburton. 

The  old  reading  is  the  true  one,  as  well  as  the  moft  poetical.  The 

words  /  cannot  err,  (hould  be  thrown  into  a  parenthefis.     By  0I4 

fivitneffes  I  believe  he  means  experienced^  acatftom'd  ona^  ivliich  arc 

therefore  lefs  likely  to  err.     So,  in  The  Tempeft : 

**  If  thcfe  be  trueffies  that  I  wear  in  my  head,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Titus  Andronicus,  fc.  ult : 

**  But  if  my  frofty  figns  and  chaps  of  age, 

•*  Gr<?irav///7<^/ of  true  experience,"  &c#    Sti  evens. 
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t>uring  which  time  he  ne'er  faw  Syracufa^ 
1  fee,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote* 

Enter  the  Abbefs,  with  Antipholus  Syracufan 
and  Dromio  Syracufan. 

Abb.  Mod  mighty  Duke,  behold  a  man  much 
wrong'd.  [All  gather  to  fee  him. 

Adr.  I  fee  two  hulbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me* 

Duke.  One  of  thefe  men  is  Genius  to  the  other; 
And  fo  of  thefe :  Which  is  the  natural  mart. 
And  which  the  fpirit  ?  Who  deciphers  them  ? 

Dro.  S.  I,  fir,  am  Dromio  j  command  him  aw^y* 
Dro.  E.  I,  fir,  am  Dromio ;  pray,  let  me  ftay. 
Asr.  S.  iEgeon,  art  thou  not  ?  or  elfe  his  ghoft  ? 
Dro.  S.  O,  my  old  mafter !  who  hath  bound  him 
here  ? 

Abib.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loofe  his  bonds^ 
And  gain  a  hufband  by  his  liberty :— ^ 
Speak,  old  itgeon,  if  thou  be*fl:  the  man 
That  had'ft  a  wife  once  call'd  iEmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  fons  t 
O,  if  thou  bc'fl:  the  fame  iEgeon,  fpeak. 
And  fpeak  unto  the  fame  Emilia ! 

^GE^  If  I  (dream  not,^  thou  art  Emilia ; 


^  If  I  dream  not,"]  In  the  old  copy  this  fpeeeh  of  ^g9on»  and  the 
fabfequent  one  of  the  Abbefs^  follow  the  fpeech  of  the  Duke,  be* 
r  ginning  with  the  words — "  Why,  here"  &c.  The  tranfbofition 
was  fuggcfted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Itfcarcely  reguiresanjAjuftincation. 
^geon's  anfwer  to  i^milia's  adjuration  would  neceflarily  immedi- 
ately fucceed  to  it.  ^^6ci^  as  Mr*  Steevens  has  obferved,  as 
thefe  fpeeches  ftand  in  the  old  copy,  the  Duke  comments  on  iSmilia's 
Words,  before  (he  has  uttered  tnem :  The  flight  change  now  made 
itnders  the  whole  clean    Ma  lone. 

X4 
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If  thou  art  fhe,  tell  me,  where  is  that  fon 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fifhcrmen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio,  and  my  fon  from  them. 
And  me  they  left  with  thofe  of  Epidamnum: 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I,  to  this  fortune  that  you  fee  me  in. 

Duke.    Why,   here  begins  his  morning  ftory" 
right : ' 
Thefe  two  Antipholus's,  thefe  two  fo  like. 
And  thefe  two  Dromio*s,  one  in  femblancc,^ — 
Belidcs  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  fea,' — 
Thefe  arc  the  parents  to  thefe  children. 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together, 
Antipholus,  thou  cam 'ft  from  Corinth  firft. 

Ant.  S.  No,  fir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracufc. 


That  however  will  fcarcely  remove  the  difficulty :  the  wxf 
fpeech  is  JEgton's,  Both  it  and  the  following  one  fliould  precede 
the  duke's;  or  there  is poilibly  a  line  loft*     Ritson. 

If  this  be  the  right  reading,  it  is,  as  Steevens  juftly  remarks^ 
one  of  Shakfpeare's  overfights,  as  the  Abbcfs  had  not  hmtcd  at  hcK 
\11iipwrcck.     But  poffibly  we  fhould  read — 

Belides  hh  urging  of  her  wreck  at  fea.     M.  Mason. 

'  ^f^J^»  ^^'*^  Begins  his  morning  ^^ry  ^'*ght:\  •*  The  morning 
ftory"  is  what  il^gcon  tells  the  Duke  in  the  firft  fcene  of  this  play. 

Holt  White. 

'    4  frmhlancc^  Semblance  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obferved)  i^ 

here  a  trify liable.     Steevens. 

5  ofher<ivreck  at  fea, '\  I  fufpcifl  that  a  line  following  tljisha^ 

l)een  loft ;  the  import  of  which  was,  that  ^'htfe  drcumjiances  oil 
cancurreJ  to  prove — that  Thefe  were  the  parents,  &c.  The  line 
fthich  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  loft,  and  the  following  one,  beginning 
perhaps  wall  the  fame  word,  the  omiffion  might  have  been  occu> 
io^cd  by  rhc  compofitor's  eye  glancing  from  one  to  the  other. 

MAroNc; 
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r  Duke.  Stay,  ftand  apart ;  I  know  not  which  is 

which. 
rJlNT.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  moft  graciouii 

lord. 
Dro.  E.  And  I  with  him. 

Ant.  E.   Brought  to  this  town  by  that  moft  fa- 
mous warrior 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  moft  renowned  uncle. 
Adr.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 
Aur.  *y.  I  gentle  miftrefs. 
Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  huft)and  ^ 

ANr.  E.  No,  I  fay  nay  to  that. 

ANr.  S.  And  fo  do  I,  yet  did  fhe  call  me  fo ; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  fitter  here. 
Did  call  me  brother : — What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope,  I  fhall  have  leifure  to  make  good; 
|f  this  be  not  a  dream,  I  fee,  and  hear. 

Ang.  That  is  the  chain,  fir,  which  you  had  of  me.* 
Ant.  S.  I  thiiik  it  be,  fir ;  I  deny  it  not. 
Ant.  E.  And  jrdU,  fir,  for  this  chain  arretted  me^ 
AsG.  I  think  I  did,  fir ;  I  deny  it  not. 
Adr.  I  fent  you  money,  fir,  to  be  your  bail. 
By  Dromio ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 
Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

Ant.  S.  This  purfe  of  ducats  I  received  from  you^ 
And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me : 
I  fee,  we  ttill  did  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 
And  thereupon  thefe  Errors  are  arofe. 

*   Ant.  E.  Thefc  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

Duke.  It  ftiall  not  need,  thy  father  hath  his  life.^ 

Cour.  Sir,  I  muft  have  that  diamond  from  you. 
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Ant.  E.  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  fbf 
my  good  cheer. 

Abb.  Renowned  duke^  vouchfafe  to  take  the 
pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here. 
And  hear  at  large  difcourfed  ail  our  fortunes  :— 
And  all  that  are  aflembled  in  this  place. 
That  by  this  fympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  fufFer'd  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 
And  we  (hall  make  foil  fatisfadlion. — 
Twenty-five  years  "^  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  fons;  nor,  till  this  prefent  hour,* 
My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered : — 
The  duke,  my  hulband,  and  my  children  both. 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity. 


'  Tnuenty-fiue years '^'l  In  fonner  editions : 

Thirty-three  years. 
'TIs  impoflible  the  poet  (hoold  be  fo  forgetful,  as  to  defign  thii 
number  here ;  and  therefore  I  have  ventur^  to  alter  it  to  tnvesstj^ 
jive^  upon  a  proof,  that,  I  think,  amounts  to  demonftration.  The 
number,  I  prefume,  was  at  firft  wrote  in  figures,  and,  perhaps^ 
blindly ;  and  thence  the  miftake  might  aiife*  ^geon,  in  the  nrft 
fcene  of  the  firll  ad,  is  precife  as  to  the  time  his  fon  left  him,  in 
queil  of  hb  brother : 

Myyoungeft  boy^  and  yet  my  eldeft  care^ 

At  eighteen  years  became  inquifitrve 

After  his  brother ;  &c. 
And  how  long  it  was  from  the  fon*s  thus  parting  from  his  father^ 
to  their  meeting  again  at  Ephefus,  where  iEgeon,  miftakenly« 
secognizes  the  twin-brother,  for  him,  we  as  prccifely  learn  from 
another  paflage  in  the  fifth  ad : 

iEge.  But  {tYtn  years  Jince,  in  Syraa^a  hay, 

Thm  knofysft  tjoe  parted  \ 
fo  that  thefe  two  numbers,  put  together,  fettle  the  date  of  their 
birth  beyond  difpute.     Th  £o b  a  l d. 

*  ■  nor,  ////  this  prefent  hour^  The  old  copy  reads— <i/f/ 
till  — .  The  em«ndation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Bt&den^ 
in  the  next  line,  was  correded  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malonc. 
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Go  to  a  goflip's  feall,  and  go  with  me ;  ^ 
After  fo  long  grief,  fuch  nativity !  * 
DuKB.  With  all  my  heart,  V\\  goffip  at  this  feaft. 
[Exeunt  Duke,  Abbefs,  IEcuoh^  Courtezan, 
Merchant,  Angelo,  and  Attendants. 
Dro.  S.   Mafter,  Ihall  I  fetch  your  ftuff  from 
Ihipboard  ? 

jInt.  E.  Dromio,  what  fluff  of  mine  haft  thou 
embark'd  ? 

Dro.  S.  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  hoft,  fir,  in  the 
Centaur. 

Ant.  S.  He  fpeaks  to  me ;  I  am  your  mafter^ 
Dromio : 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we'll  look  to  that  anon : 
^Embrace  thy  brother  there,  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Antipholus  S.  and  E.  Adr.  and  Luc, 

• audgo  nvith  me;]  Wc  (hoald  read : 

— ^—  and  gaade  *with  me ; 

i.  c.  rejoice,  from  the  French,  gaudir.    Warburtok. 

The  fenfe  is  clear  enooeh  without  the  alteration.    The  Revifal 
oficrs  to  read,  more  pkufibly,  I  think : 
joy  nuitb  me. 

Dr.  Warburton's  conjedure  may,  however,  be  countenanced  by 
the  following  paflage  in  Acolaftus^  a  comedy,  1 540 : — **  I  have 
good  caufe  to  let  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and  make  gandje  cherc" 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  AA  III.  fc.  xi  : 
•*  Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night." 

In  the  novel  of  M.  Alberto  of  Bologna,  the  author  advife^ 
gentlewomen  **  to  beware  how  they  contrive  their  holyday  talke, 
by  wade  wordes  ifluing  forth  their  delicate  mouths  in  carping, 
gaudingy  and  jcfting  at  young  gentlemen,  and  fpeciallye  old  men," 
&c.     Palace  of  Plcafure,  1582.  Vol.1,  fol.  60.    Steevens. 

*  After  fo  long  grief  fuch  nativity  /]  We  Ihould  furely  read  2 

After  fo  long  grief  fuch  feilivity. 
Nativity  lying  k>  near,  and  the  termination  being  the  fame  of 
both  words,  the  miflake  was  eafy.     Johnson. 

•  The  old  reading  may  be  right.     She  has  juft  (aid,  that  to  her, 
her  fons  were  not  bom  till  now*    Stssvbn«« 
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Dro.  S.   There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  mafter^i 
houfe. 
That  kitchen*d  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner ; 
She  now  Ihail  be  my  filler,  not  my  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Methinks,  you  are  my  glafs,  and  not 
my  brother : 
I  fee  by  you,  I  am  a  fweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  fee  their  gofliping  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  I,  fir;  you  are  my  elder. 
:  Dro»  E.  That's  a  queflion :  how  Ihall  we  try  it  ? 

Dro.  S.  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  fenior:  till 
^hen,  lead  thou  firfi:. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  then  thus: 
We  came  into  the  world,  like  brother  and  brother  i 
And  now  let*s  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  an-« 
other.  [Exeunt  J 


5  On  a  careful  rcvifion  of  the  foregoing  fcenes,  I  do  not  hefitate 
to  pronounce  them  the  compofition  of  two  venr  unequal  writers. 
Shakfpeare  had  undoubtedly  a  ihare  in  them ;  but  that  the  entire 
play  was  no  work  of  his,  is  an  opinion  which  (as  Benedick  fays) 
«•  nre  cannot  melt  out  of  me ;  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  (lake." 

In  this  comedy  we  find  more  intricacy  of  plot  than  diftindUon 
of  character ;  and  our  attention  is  lefs  forcibly  engaged^  becaufe 
we  can  guefs  in  great  meafure  how  the  denoiiement  will  be  brought^ 
about.  Yet  the  fubjedt  appears  to  have  been  reludbmtly  difmided^ 
even  in  this  lafl  and  unneceiTary  fcene,  where  the  fame  miftakea 
are  continued,  till  their  power  of  affording  entertainment  is  entirely 
lofl.     Steevbms. 

The  long  doggrel  verfes  that  Shakfpeare  has  attributed  in  thi* 
play  to  the  two  Dromios,  are  written  m  that  kind  of  metre  which 
was  ufually  attributed  by  the  dramatick  poets  before  his  time,  in 
their  comick  pieces,  to  fome  of  their  inferior  characters;  and  this 
circumflance  is  one  of  many  that  authorize  us  to  place  the  preceding 
comedy,  as  well  as  Lo^^s  Labour's  Loft^  and  The  Taming  of  the 
Shretu,  (where  the  fame  kind  of  verfification  is  likewife  found,) 
among  our  author's  earlieft  produdions ;  compofed  probably  at  a 
time  when  he  was  imperceptibly  infe^ed  with  tne  prevailing  mode, 
and  before  he  had  completely  Icjurned  **  to  deviate  boldly  from  the^ 
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common  track."    As  thefe  early  pieces  are  now  not  eafily  met  with, 
J  (hall  fubjoin  a  few  extrads  from  fome  of  them : 

Like   will    to   lix£»  ^ 

1568. 

«'  Roj/i.  If  your  name  to  me  you  will  declare  and  fhowe, 
*«  You  may  in  this  matter  my  mindc  the  (boqer  knowe*  .     . 

«*  To/.  Few  wordes  are  bed  among  freends,  this  is  true, 
«*  Wherefore  I  (hall  briefly  Ihow  my  name  unto  yon. 
**  Tom  Tofpot  it  is,  it  need  not  to  be  painted, 
"  Wherefore  I  with  Raife  Roifter  muft  needs  be  acquainted/'  &c. 

Commons   Cow ditions.* 

[  About  1 570.  ] 

»«  Shi/f.  By  gogs  bloud,  my  maifters,  wee  were  not  beft  longer 
here  to  ftaie, 
««  I  thinkc  was  ncv^r  fuche  a  craftie  knave  before  this  daie. 

[Exeunt  Ambo^ 
<<  Cond.  Are  the!  all  gone  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  wel  fare  old  Shift  at  a 
neede :  ^ 

•«  By  his  woundes  had  I  not  devifed  this,  I  had  hanged  indeede. 
"  Tinkers,  (qd  you)  tinke  me  no  tinks  j  He  meddle  with  them  .no, 

more ; 
*»  I  thinke  was  never  knave  fo  ufed  by  a  companie  of  tinkers  before. 
«*  By  your  leave  He  bee  fo  bolde  as  to  looke  about  me  and  fpie, 
«*  Lead  any  knaves  for  mv  commyng  doune  in  ambofli  doc  lie. 
«*  By  your  licence  I  minde  not  to  preache  longer  in  this  tree, 
f  My  tinkerly  flaves  are  packed  hence,  as  farre  as  I  male  fee."  &c. 

Promos   and   Cassandra. 

1578. 

*'  The  wind  isyl  blows  no  man's  gaine;  for  cold  I  neede  not 
care, 
**  Here  is  nine  and  twentie  futes  of  apparel  for  my  fhare ; 
**  And  fome,  berlady,  very  good,  for  (o  ftandeth  the  cafe, 
**  As  neither  gentleman  nor  other  Lord  Promos  (hcweth  any  grace ; 
*'  But  I  marvel  much,  poore  Haves,  that  they  are  hanged  fo  foone, 
'*  They  were  wont  to  ftaye  a  day  or  two,  now  fcarce  an  after- 
noone,"  &c. 

*  This  dramatick  piece,  in  its  entire  ftate,  has  not  been  met  with*     The 
eniy  fragment  of  it  known  to  be  exlfting,  is  in  my  poiTellion.    Stxiviic s. 
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The   Three   Ladies   of   London. 
1584. 
«*  You  think  I  am  going  to  market  to  buy  rod  meatc,  do  yc  not  ? 
*•  I  thought  fo,  but  you  are  deceived,  for  I  wot  what  I  wot : 
•*  I  am  neither  going  to  the  butchers,  to  buy  veale,  mutton,  or 

beefe, 
•«  But  I  am  going  to  a  bloodfucker,  and  who  is  it  ?  faith  Ufuric, 
tliat  thcefc." 

The   Coblbr's   Prophecy. 

1594. 
«•  Quoth  Nicencfs  to  Newfangle,  thou  art  fuch  a  Jackc, 
"  That  thou  dcvifcfl  fortie  falhions  for  my  ladle's  backe. 
*«  And  thou,  (jnoth  he,  art  Co  poflefst  with  everie  frantick  toy, 
•*  That  following  of  my  ladie's  humour  thou  doft  make  her  coy, 
^  For  once  a  day  for  fa(hion-fake  my  lady  muft  be  fickc, 
**  No  meat  but  mutton,  or  at  rooft  the  pinion  of  a  chicke : 
*«  To-day  her  ownc  haire  bcft  becomes,  which  yellow  is  as  gold, 
**  A  periwig  is  better  for  to-morrow,  blacke  to  behold : 
•*  To-day  in  pumps  and  cheven'I  gloves  to  walk  (he  will  be  bold, 
•*  To-morrow  cunes  and  countenance,  for  feare  of  catching  cM  : 
««  Now  is  Ihc  barcfait  to  be  fcene,  ftraight  on  her  mufler  goes ; 
••  Now  is  Ihe  hufft  up  to  the  crowne,  ftraight  nufled  to  the  nofe." 

See  alfo  Gammer  Curt^'s  NteMf^  Oamon  and  Fjfthias,  ice, 

Malone. 


MACBETH/ 


*  Macbeth.]    In  order  to  make  a  true  eftimate  of  the 
abilities  and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  neceflary  to  examine 
the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.    ,A> 
poet  who  (hould  now  make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  dmoA; 
upon  enchantment^  and  produce  the  chief  events  by  the  affifanef , 
ot  fupematural   agents,   would  be  cenfured  as  tranfgreffing  dm 
bounds  of  probability,  be  banifhed  from  the  theatre  to  the  natfajfmt 
and  condemned  to  write  fairv  tales  inftead  of  tra^dies ;  but  a  ibiYqih 
of  the  notions  that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  this  play  was  wriuea* 
will  prove  that  Shalcfpeare  was  in  no  danger  of  fuch  cenfures,  fince 
he  only  turned  the  fyilcm  that  was  then  univerfally  admitted^  19 
his  advantage,  and  was  far  from  overburdening  the  creduliQr  of 
his  audience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  which,  though  not 
ilridUy  the  fame,  are  confounded  in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and 
countries  been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and  in  moft,  by 
the  learned  themfelves.  The  phantoms  have  indeed  appeared  more 
frequently,  in  proportion  as  tbe  darknefs  of  ignorance  has  l)een 
more  grofs;  but  it  cannot  be  ihown,  that  the  brightefl  gleams  of 
knowledge  have  at  any  time  been  fufficicnt  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
world.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity  was  at  its  height, 
fcems  to  have  beeq  that  of  the  ho]y.  war,  in  which  the  Chri|pu\» 
imputea  all  their  defeats  to  enchantments  or  diabolical  oppofitioti^ 
as  they  afcribed  their  fuccefs  to  the  afMance  of  their  military  faints  ; 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  (Suppi.  to  the  In* 
irodu^iott  to  Don  S^uixote)  that  the  nril  accounts  of  enchantments  were 
brought  into  this  part  of  the  world  by  thofc  who  returned  from 
their  eaflem  expeditions.  But  there  is  always  fome  diftance  between 
the  birth  and  maturity  of  folly  as  of  wickednefs :  this  opinion  had 
long  exifted,  though  perhaps  the  application  of  it  had  in  no  foie* 
going  age  been  fo  frequent,  nor  the  reception  fo  general.  Olym- 
piodorus,  in  Photius's  extradls,  tells  us  of  one  Libanius,  who  prac* 
tifed  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having  promifed  x,^  «TAi)«f 
xatrk  ^fUtfUf  inffiu,  to  perform  great  things  againft  the  Barbarians 
nxjitbout  foldierSf  was,  at  the  inflance  of  the  emprefs  Placidia,  put 
to  death,  when  he  was  about  to  have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities. 
The  emprefs  (bowed  fome  kindnefs  in  her  anger,  by  cutting  him 
oflTat  a  time  fb  convenient  for  his  reputation. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  notion  may 
be  found  in  St.  Chryfoflom's  book  de  Sacerdothy  which  exhibits  a 
fcene  of  enchantments  not  exceeded  by  any  romance  of  the  middle 
age :  he  fnppofes  a  fpedator  overlooking  a  field  of  battle  attended 
by  one  that  points  out  all  the  various  objefts  of  horror,  the  engine* 
of  dedrudion,  and  the  arts  of  (laughter.     Aux^m  Sk  ir«  wmm  t%C% 

ptffittJiti,  X.X*  irawnt  Y^TUeti  )^tifjbi»  x«4  toiuf.  Let  him  then  proceed  to 
Jhonu  him  in  the  oppofite  armies  bor/es  flying  hj  enchantment,  armed  nun 
t ran/ported  through  the  air^   and  every  ptyivir  pnd  farm  of  magie^ 


Whether  St.  Chryfoftom  believed  that  fuch  performances  were 
Dsally  to  be  feen  in  a  day  of  battle,  or  only  endeavoured  ta  enliven  . 
his  defcription,  by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  it  is  equally 
<;ercain»  that  fuch  notions  were  in  his  time  received,  and  that  there- 
fine  they  were  not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later  age ;  the 
wars  with  the  Saracens  however  gave  occafion  to  their  propagation, 
not  only  as  bigotry  naturally  dOoovers  prodigies^  but  as  the  fcena 
ofsi^on  was  removed  to  a  great  diftance. 

•The  Reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  its  meridian, 
and  though  day  was  gradually  increafing  uix>n  us,  the  goblins  of 
witchcraft  dill  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight.  In  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth  was  the  remarkable  trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois, 
whofe  convi^on  is  ftill  commemorated  in  an  annual  fermon  at 
Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  in  which  this  tra- 
gedy was  written,  jnany  circumilances  concurred  to  propaeate  apd 
confirm  this  opinion.  The  king,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival  in  England,  not  only  exiimined 
In  perfon  a  woman  accufed  of  witchcraft,  but  had  fi;iven  a  ver^r 
formal  account  of  the  pradices  and  illufions  of  evil  fpirits,  the 
com^ds  of  witches,  the  ceremoni^  ufed  by  them,  the  manner  o( 
detecting  them,  and  the  juftice  of  punifhin^  them,  in  his  dialogues 
of  D*emouologie,  written  in  the  Scottifh  dialed,  and  publilhed  at 
£dinburgh.  This  book  was,  foon  after  his  fiicceffioni  reprinted 
at  London,  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gaiii  king  James's  favour  was 
to  flatter  his  fpeculations,  the  fyftem  of  Deemonologie  was  immedi- 
ately adopted  by  all  who  defired  either  to  gain  preferment  or  not 
to  lofe  it.  Thus  the  dodrine  of  witchcraft  was  very  powerfolly 
inculcated ;  and  as  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  have  no  other  rea- 
fon  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  are  in  falhion,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  this  perfuafion  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  finCe  vanity  and 
tredulity  co-operated  in  its  favour.  The  iniedion  foon  reached 
the  parliament,  who,  in  the  firft  year  of  king  James,  made  a  law, 
by  which  it  wasenaded,  chap.  xii.  That ''  if  any  perfon  fhall  ufe 
any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked  fpirit;  2.  or 
(hall  confult,  covenant  with,  entertain*  employ,  feed  or  reward 
any  evil  or  curfed  fpirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpofe ;  3.  or  take 
\ij>  anv  dead  man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  the  grave, — or  the 
ikin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  the  dead  perfon,  to  be  employed  or 
ufed  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  enchantment ; 
4.  or  (hall  ufe,  pradife,  or  exercife  any  fort  of  witchcraft,  forcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment;  5.  whereby  any  perfon  (hall be deftroyed, 
killed,  wailed,  confumed,  pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  b(^  ; 
6.  That  every  fuch  perfon  oeing  convided  (hall  fuffer  death."  This 
law  was  repealed  in  our  own  time. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  was  the  dodrine  of  witchcraft 
at  once  e(labli(hed  by  law  and  by  the  fadiion,  and  it  became  not 
only  unpolite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it;  and  as  prodigies  are 
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zhnyt  (ten  in  proportion  as  tliey  are  tupeBiti,  witcdes  wcfe  Cftrf 
day  difcv  /ered,  and  multiplied  fo  &ft  in  foine  places,  diat  biihoir 
Hall  mentions  a  Tillage  in  Lancaihiie,*  where  dieir  nmnbcr  ms 
gieater  than  that  of  the  honfes.  The  jefuits  and  feftaries  took  nd^ 
▼antage  of  this  oniverlal  error,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  die 
iniereft  of  th^  parties  hj  pretended  cnies  of  perfons  afliAed  if 
eril  (prits ;  but  they  trcre  deteded  and  cxpobd  by  the  cleigf  oif 
the  ^bliihcd  churdi. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakfpeare  migfct  be  eafily  allowed 
to  feond  a  play,  efpecially  fince  he  has  followed  with  great  cxaA- 
neb  fuch  hiftories  as  were  then  thought  true ;  nor  can  it  be  donbted 
that  the'ibenesof  enchamroent,  however  they  may  now  be  ridiciiledj 
were  both  by  himfelf  and  his  audience  thought  awful  and  aSefting. 

JORHSOII. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Dr^r  John(bn's  admirable  intio* 
duAion  to  diis  play,  ne  feems  apprebeitQve  that  the  fame  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  magic  may  be  endangered  by  modem  ridicule*  I  (hall  not 
hefitate,  however,  to  predid  its  lecurity,  till  our  nadonal  tafte  it 
wboHy  corrupted,  and  we  no  longer  deferve  the  firft  of  all  drama- 
tic enjoyments ;  for  fuch,  in  fHy  ojpimon  at  leaft,  is  the  tragedy  of 
Maebeti.     SxEEVfiNS. 

Malcolm  IL  king  of  Scotland,  had  two  dao^iteis.  The  eldcft 
was  married  to  Crynin,  the  £ither  of  Duncan,  Thane  of  the  Iflesa 
and  weftem  parts  of  Scotland  y  and  on  the  death  of  Malcolm^ 
without  male  ^ue,  Duncan  fucceeded  to  the  throne*  Malcolm's 
ftcond  daughter  was  married  to  Sind^  Thane  of  Glamis,  the  fiudier 
of  Macbeth*  Duncan,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Siward^  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  was  murdered  by  his  couiin  german,  Macbeth^ 
in  the  caiUe  of  Invernefs,  according  to  Buchanan,  in  the  year  1 040  ; 
according  to  HeAor  Boethius,  in  1045*  Boethius,  wbofe  hiftoiy 
of  Scotbmd  was  firft  printed  in  feventcen  books,  at  Paris,  in  i  ^t6» 
thus  defcribes  the  event  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  tragedy  bdfoit 
is:  **  Makbeth,beperfuafionof  hiswyfe,gaderithisfriendistoane 
counfall  at  Invemes,  quhare  kyng  Duneane  happennit  to  be  for  y* 
mne*  And  becanfe  he  &nd  fumcient  opportuade,  be  fi^port  §^ 
Smtfuho  and  otheris  his  friendis,  he  flew  kyng  Duneane,  the  vii 
zeir  of  his  regne."  After  the  murder  of  Duncan,  Macbeth  *'  come 
with  anegiet  power  to  Scone,  and  tuk  the  crowne.'*  Cbromkiit  «f 
Scotland,  tranflated  by  John  Bellenden,  folio,  1541*  Macbeth  waa 

^  *  In  Naflie^s  LMfof  5/v^y  1 599,  it  i»  faid,  that  no  Uft  than  fix  hnndrci 
witches  were  executed  at  one  time  :  "  —  it  ii  evident  by  the  confeifion  of  the 
fix  hundred  Scotch  witches  executed  in  Scotland  at  Bartholomew  tide  vras  twelve 
month,  that  in  Yarn>oQth  road  they  were  all  together  in  a  plump  on  Chriftmaa 
eve  was  two  years,  when  tlie  great  flood  was ;  and  there  ftirred  up  fuch  tomadoe» 
a&d  furicanocs  of  tempefts,  as  vrili  be  fpoken  of  there  whilil  any  winds  or  ftonns 
and  tempefts  chftfc  and  puff  in  the  lower  region/*    Re  x  »• 


himfelf  flain  by  MacdafFinthe  year  1061  >  according  to  Boethias ; 
according  to  Buchanan,  in  1057 ;  at  which  time  King  Edward  the 
Confeflbr  pofTdTed  the  throne  of  England.  Holinfli^  copied  the 
biftory  of  fioetkios^  and  on  HoKnfhecrs  relation  Shaki^)eaxe  formed 
his  plav. 

In  tne  reign  of  Duncan>  Banano  having  been  plondered  by  die 
people  of  Lochaber  of  fome  of  the  king's  tevenoes^  which  he  bad 
colleded,  and  being  dangefoofly  wounded  in  the  afihiy,  the  perfont 
concerned  in  this  ootrage  were  fummoned  to  appear  at  a  eertam 
day.  Bat  they  flew  ^ferjeant  at  arm  who  fammoned  tliem»  «hi 
chofe  one  Mac  now  a  ld  as  their  captain.  Macdowald  ipeedity 
colleded  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  from  Ireland  and  the  Weftem 
Ifles,  and  in  one  aftion  gained  a  vidory  over  the  king's  amy.  In 
this  battle  Malcolm*  a  Scottilh  nobleman,  who  was  (fiiys  Boethins) 
**  Lieutenant  to  ]>incan  in  Lochaber/'  was  flain.  Afierwarda 
Macbeth  and  Banqno  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  ; 
and  Macdowald  being  obli^txi  to  take  refoge  in  a  caftle  in  Lochaber^ 
firft  flew  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  himielf.  Macbeth  on 
entering  the  caftle  finding  his  dead  body»  ordered  his  head  to  be 
cut  off,  and  carried  to  the  king»  at  the  caftle  of  Bertha,  and  hia 
body  to  be  hung  on  a  high  tree. 

At  a  fubfequent  period*  in  the  laft  year  of  Duncan's  reign,  Sueno 
king  of  Norway,  landed  a  powerful  army  in  Fife,  for  the  purpofe 
of  invading  Scotland.  Duncan  immediately  aflcmbled  an  army  to 
oppofc  him,  and  gave  the  command  of  two  divifions  of  it  to  Mac- 
beth and  Banquo,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  third.  Sueno 
was  fuccefsful  in  one  batUe,  but  in  afecond  was  routed;  and  after 
a  great  flauehter  of  his  troops  he  eicaped  with  ten  perfons  only» 
and  fled  back  to  Norway.  Though  there  was  an  interval  of  time 
between  the  rebellion  of  Macdowamand  theinvaflon  of  Sueno,  onr 
author  has  woven  thefe  two  a6Uons  together^  and  immediately  after 
Sueno's  defeat  the  prefent  play  commences. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Buchanan  haA  pointed  ont  Macbeth'shiftofjr 
as  a  fubjed  for  the  flage.  "  Multa  tic  fabulofe  qutiam  nofirwrttm 
4iffingurtt ;  fedf  futa  theatris  ant  MiUfiis  fahtdisfunt  apiora  juam  hij^ 
iori^^  ea  omtto.  Rerx7m  Scot.  Hist.  L.  VIL  But  tnere  waa 
no  tranflation  of  Buchanan's  work  till  after  our  author's  death. 
.  This  tragedy  was  written,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1606.  See  Ae 
potes  at  the  end ;  and  An  attempt  to  a/cntain  the  •tier  ofShak/peare*^ 
fh^sp  Vol.  I.    Maloki. 
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y  Noblemen  of  Scotland. 


Persons  reprefented. 

1>uncan^  King  cf  Scotland : 
Malcolm,  "i  • .    ^ 

R;ntuo^   ]Generals  of  the  King's  army. 

Macduff, 

Lenox^ 

Roffe, 

Menteth, 

Angus, 

Cathnefs, 

FIcance,  Son  to  Banquo« 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  General  qf  the 

^n^iOci  forces: 
Toung  Siward*  bis  Son. 
Seyton,  an  Officer  attending  on  Macbeth. 
Son  to  MacdufF. 

An  Englifh  Doff  or.     yf  Scotch  Doff  or. 
A  Soldier.     A  Porter.     An  old  Man. 

Lady  Macbeth/ 
.  Lady  MacdufF. 

Gentlewoman  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth « 
^Hecate,  and  three  Witches. 

Lords,   Gentlemen,   Officers,  Soldiers,  Murde^rrs^ 
Attendants^  and  Mejfengers. 
'  ^he  Gbojl  of  Banquo,  andfeveral  other  Apparitions. 

SCE  NE,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  aff,  lies  in  Eng- 
land ;  through  the  reft  of  the  play,  in  Scotland ; 
and,  chiefly,  at  Macbeth's  caftk. 

*  Lady  Macbeth. '\  Her  name  was  Gruach.     Sec  Lord  Hailcs's 
Annals  of  Scotland,  IL  332.     Ritsok. 


MACBETH. 

A  C  T    L     S  C  E  N  E    L 

An  open  place^ 
^'bunder  and  Lightning.     Enter  three  Witches, 

1.  IVircH.  When  (hall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2.  fVircH.  When  the  hurlyburly's  done,' 
When  the  battlers  loft  and  "^'on ;  * 


I  ^^hurtyhnriys — ]  Ho\irever  mean  this  word  nifty  fecm  to  modern 
cars,  it  came  recommended  to  Shakijjeare  by  the  authority  of  Henry 
Peacham,  who  in  the  year  2577  publifhed  abook profeffingto  treat 
of  the  ornaments  of  langaage.  It  is  called  the  Garden  of  Eloquence, 
andiias  this  paflage.  "  Onomatopeia,  when  we  inv/roty  devife,  fayne, 
and  make  a  name  imitating  the  fownd  of  that  it  fignifyeth,  as 
hurlihurly,  foT  dXiufrou  9X\^  tumult  urns  ftim."  HfiNDiiisoN. 
So,  in  a  tranilation  oi  hhrodiawi  i2mo.  16359  p.  26 : 

"  there  was  a  mighty  hur/jhurty  in  the  campe,"  Sec, 

Again,  p.  SH- 

'* r  great  kurliburlief  being  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,"  fco* 

-    ^  When  the  battle* s  loft  and  avoff.']  £•  e.  the  battle,  in  which 
Macbeth  was  then  engaged.    Wa&b  u&ton. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

•*  while  we  reafon  here, 

**  A  royal  battle  mieht  be  nuom  and  loft.*' 
So  alfo  Speed,  fpeaking  ofthe  battle  of  Towton :  "  —  by  whlcli 
«nly  ilratagem,  as  it  was  conftantly  averred,  the  battle  and  daj^ 
yrub  loft  and luon***    Chronicle,  1611.     Malone. 
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3.  IVircH.  That  will  be  ere  fet  of  fun.' 
i.tVircH.  Where  the  place ? 
t.  IVircH.  Upon  the  heath :. 

3.  IVircH.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.* 


5  ere  fit  of/unJ\  The  old  copf  onneoeflarily  ind  harihljr 

reads— 

ere  the  fetof  fuiK    Steevens. 

^  There  to  meet  with  Machetk]  Thus  the  old  copy.     Mu  Pope, 
and,  after  him,  other  editors : 

There  I  go  to  meet  Macbeth. 
The  infertion,  however,  (eems  to  be  injadicious.  To  meet  mfitb 
Macbeth  was  the  final  drift  of  all  the  witches  in  going  to  the  heath, 
and  not  the  particular  bofinefs  or  motive  of  any  one  of  thein  in 
diftindion  from  the  reft ;  as  the  interpolated  words,  /  go,  in  the, 
mouth  of  the  third  witch,  would  mou  certainly  imply. 

Somewhat,  however  (as  the  vcrfeis  evidently  imperfeA)  muft 
have  been  left  out  by  the  tranfcriber  or  printer.  Mr.  Capell  ha^- 
therefore jpropofed  to  remedy  this  defedl,  oy  reading — 
There  to  meet  with  brogue  Macbeth. 
But  furely,  to  beings  intent  only  on  mifchief,  a  foldier't 
bravery  in  an  hcmeft  caufe,  would  have  been  no  fubjeft  of  eh* 
comium. 

Mr.  Malone  (omitting  all  previous  remarks.  Sec.  on  this  paffi^J 
aflures  us  that—'*  There  is  here  ofed  as  a  diifyllable."  I  wiih  DO 
had  fupported  his  aflertion  by  fome  example.  Thofe  however, 
who  can  fpeak  die  line  thus  regulated,  and  fuppofe  they  art  reciting 
a  verfe,  may  profit  by  the  dirS^on  they  have  received. 

The  pronoun  **  th/^,"  having  two  vowels  together,  may  be 
fplit  into  two  A^llables ;  but  the  adverb  *^  there**  can  only  be 
ufed  as  a  mono^Uable,  unlefs  pronounced  as  if  it  were  wntteh 
^'  the*re,''  a  licence  in  which  even  Chaucer  has  not  indulged 
himieif. 

.  It  was  convenient  for  Shakfpeare's  introduAory  fcene,  that^iis 
iirft  witch  fhould  appear  uninftlruded  in  her  miffion.  Had  fhe  not 
required  information,  the  audience  muft  have  remained  ignorant  of 
what  it  was  neceffary  for  them  to  know.  Her  fpeeches  therefore 
proceed  in  the  form  of  interrogatories ;  but,  all  on  a  fudden,  an 
anfwer  in  given  to  a  qucftbn  which  had  not  been  afked.  Here 
feems  to  be  a  chafra  which  I  (hall  attempt  to  fupply  by  the  intror 
dudlion  of  a  fmgle  pronoun,  and  by  diftnbuting  thcL|iithcrto  muti* 
lated  line,  among  die  three  fpeakers : 
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I.  IVircH.  I  come,  Graymalkin!  ^ 
All.  Paddock  calls : — Anon.* — 


J,  Witch.  There  to  meet  with— . 

1.  mtcb.  Wb^mf 

2.  Witch.  Macbeth. 

Diftind  replies  hive  now  been  afforded  to  the  three  neceflkiy 
enquiries — When — Where — and  Whom  the  witches  were  to  meet* 
Their  conference  receives  no  injury  from  my  infertion  and  arrange- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  dialogue  becomes  more  regular  and 
conilftent,  as  each  of  the  hags  will  now  have  fpoken  thrice,  (a 
magical  number)  before  th^  join  in  utterance  of  the  conclading 
words  which  relate  only  to  tnemfelves. — I  (hould  add,  that,  in  the 
two  prior  inftances,  it  li  alfo  the  fecond  witch  who  fumiihes  deci- 
^ve  and  material  anfwers;  and  that  I  would  give  the  words — **  I 
come«  Graymalkin!"  to  the  third.  By  ^ffiilance  from  fnch  of 
par  author's  plays  as  had  been  publifhed  in  quarto^  we  have  often 
deteded  more  important  errors  in  the  folio  lozj*  which,  unluckily^ 
fupplies  the  moft  ancient  copy  of  Macbeth.    Stee v  £  Nt. 

7  Graymalkim!]    From  a  little  black-letter  book,  entitled, 

Brware  the  Cat,  1 584.  I  find  it  was  permitted  to  a  Witch  ts  take 
on  her  a  cattes  body  nine  times.  Mr.  Upton  obferves,  that,  to  un* 
derftand  this  paflage,  we  (hould  fuopole  one  &miliar  calling  with 
the  voice  of  a  cat,  and  another  with  the  croaking  of  a  road« 

Again,  in  Nenves  from  Scotland,  Sec.  (a  pampnlet  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  the  entire  title  in  a  future  note  on  this  play) : 
*<  Moreover  (he  confefled,  that  at  the  time  when  his  majefoe  was 
in  Denmarke,  (hee  beeing  accompanied  with  the  parties  before 
fpecially  mentioned,  tooke  a  cat  and  chriftened  it,  and  afterward 
bound  to  each  part  of  that  cat  the  cheefefl  parte  of  a  dead  man,  and 
feveral  joyntes  of  his  bodie,  and  that  in  the  night  following  the  faid 
^cat  was  convayed  into  the  middeft  of  the  fea  by  all  thefe  witches 
fay  ling  in  their  riddles  or  cives  as  is  aforcfaid,  and  fo  left  the  faid 
cat  right  before  the  towne  of  Leith  in  Scotland.  This  doone,  there 
did  arife  fuch  a  tempeft  in  the  fea,  as  a  greater  hath  not  bene 
fcene,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  Paddock  calls: — &c.]  This,  with  the  two  following  lines, 
^s  given  in  the  folio  to  the  three  Witches.  Some  prcccdmg  edi- 
tors have  appropriated  the  firft  of  them  to  the  fecond  Witch. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Goldfmith,  and  fome  other  natnralifts, 
%frQg  is  called  a  paddock  in  the  North ;  as  in  the  following  inftancf 
in  Cajar  and  Pompey,  by  Chapman,  1607  : 

*«  Paddockes,  todes,  and  watcrfnakcs." 

y4 
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Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : ' 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanijb. 


In  Shakfpcarc,  howercr,  it  certainly  means  a  toad^  The  re- 
prefentation  of  St.  James  in  the  witches*  houfe  (one  of  the  fet  of 
prints  taken  from  the  painter  called  Hellijh  Brtugel^  i  ^dd)  exhibits 
witches  flying  up  and  down  the  chimney  on  brooms ;  and  before 
the  fire  fit  grimalkin  and  faddoch^  i.  e.  a  cat  and  a  toad^  with  feveral 
baboons.  There  is  a  cauldron  boiling,  with  a  witch  near  it,  cutting 
out  the  tongue  of  a  fnake,  as  an  ingredient  for  the  charm,     A  re<- 

J)refentation  fomewhat  fimilar  likewife  occurs  in  Ne<wcsfrqm  Scot* 
and,  &c,  a  pamphlet  already  quoted.     Steevbns. 

*• Some  fay,  they  [witches]  can  kerpc  devils  and  ipiriti^ 

in  the  likenefs  of  todes  and  cats."     Scot's  DiJccFvery  of  Witctcraft; 

[1584.]  Book  I.    C.  iv.       TOLLET. 

9  Fair  if  fMiIy  and  foul  is  fair:]  i.  e.  we  make  thefe  fudden 
ehanges  of  tne  weather.  And  Macbeth,  (peaking  of  this  day,  foon 
after  fays : 

So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  han:e  not/een.     Warburton. 

The  common  idea  of  witches  has  -always  been,  that  they  had 
abfolutc  power  over  the  weather,  and  could  raife  ftorms  of  any 
kind,  or  allay  them,  as  they  pleafed.  In  conformity  td  this  notion, 
Macbeth  addrefics  them  in  the  fourth  aft : 

Though ycu  untie  the  ^whrdsy  See.     S T e r.  v E  ^ s . 
I  believe  the  meaning  is,  that  to  «/,  pervcrfe  and  malignant  aS 
we  are,  fair  is  foul,  at:dfo:il  is  fair,     Johnson. 

This  expreffion  feems  t»^  have  been  provtrbial.  Spenfcr  has  it 
in  the  4th  bock  of  the  Faf^ry  ^tev^i: 

**  l.hcn  fair  gn'iv  foul,  and  foul  grciL' fair  In  (ight.^* 

Farmer^ 
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SCENE      11. 

A  Camp  near  Fores. 

Alarum  within.  Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN,  Lenox,  with  attendants,  meeting  a 
bleeding  Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  ?  He  can  report^ 
As  feemeth  by  his  pljghf,  of  the  revolt 
The  new^ft  ftate. 

M4L.  This  is  the  fergeant,* 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  foldier,  fought 
?Gainft  my  captivity : — Hail,  brave  friend ! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broi!^ 
As  thou  didfl  leave  it. 

SoLDt  Doubtfully  it  flood ; ' 


*  *  This  is  the  fergeant,]  Holinfhed  is  the  bed  interpreter  of  Shak«« 
fpeare  in  hb  hiftorical  plays ;  for  he  not  only  takes  his  h£^  fronk 
him,  but  often  his  very  words  and  expreffions*  That  hiftorian,  in 
his  account  of  Macdowald's  rebellion,  mentions,  that  on  the  firft: 
appearance  of  a  mutinous  fpirit  amon^  tlie  people,  the  king  lent  a 
Jergeant  at  arms  into  the  country,  to  bnng  up  the  chief  offenders  to 
anlWer  the  charge  preferred  againft  them ;  but  they>  inftead  of 
obeying,  mifufed  the  meffenger  *witb  fundry  reproacbts,  and  finally 
Jleiv  him,  TKis  fergeant  at  arms  is  certainly  the  origin  of  the  bleeding 
Jergeant  introduced  on  the  prefent  occajQon*  Shakfpeare  juft  caught 
the  name  from  Holinfhed,  but  the  reft  of  the  ftory  not  fuiting  nis 
purpofe,  he  does  not  adhere  to  it.  The  ftagerdiredlion  of  entrance, 
where  the  bleeding  captain  is  mentioned,  was  probably  the  work  of 
the  player  editors,  and  not  of  the  poet.     Stisevbns. 

5  Ikubtfully  it  fiood\\  Mr.  Pope,  who  introduced  the  epithet 
long,  to  aflift  the  metre,  and  reads — Doubtful  long  it  ftood, — ha» 
thereby  injured  the  fenfe.  If  the  comparison  was  meant  to  coincide 
in  all  circumftances,  the  ftruggle  could  not  be  long.    I  read— > 
Doubtfullj'  it  flood ; 
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As  two  (pent  fwimmcrs,  that  do  cling  together. 

And  choke  their  art.   The  mercilefs  Macdonwald  ^ 

(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for,  to  that,* 

The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 

Do  fwarm  upon  him,)  from  the  weftem  ifles 

Of  Kernes  and  GallowglafTes  is  fupplied ;  ^ 
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The  old  copy  has — Doubtfull — fo  that  my  addition  confifts  of 
bnt  a  iingle  letter.    St  e  e  v  e  ns. 

4 MacdofPwaU ]    Thus  the  old  copy.     According  to 

Holinihed  we  (hould  read — Macdowald.    St e  e v  sir s. 

So  alfo  the  Scottifh  Chronicles.  However,  it  is  poffible  that 
Shakfpeare  might  have  preferred  the  name  that  luu  been  fhfc^toted* 
as  better  foancung*  It  appears  from  a  fubiequent  fcene  that  he  had 
attentively  read  Holinlhecl's  account  of  the  murder  of  king  Duff, 
by  DomvaU,  Lieutenant  of  the  cafUe  of  Fores;  in  confequence  of 
which  he  might,  cither  from  inadvertence  or  choice,  have  here 
written — MacdvpwaU.    Malone. 

^ to  tbat^  &c.]  i.  e.  im  additwm  to  that.  So,  in  Trpi^  ad 

CreUida,  Ad  I.  fc.  i : 

*•  The  Greeks  are  (Irong,  and  fltilful  to  their  ftrengtb» 
"  Fierce  to  their  fluli,  and  to  their  fiercenefs  valiant." 
The  foldier  who  defcribes  Macdonwald,  feems  to  mean,  ^at,  iu 
miditkn  to  bis  ajfumed  charader  of  rebels  be  abomuU  tuitb  tbe  numtm 
roiu  enormities  to  tobicb  maa,  in  bis  natnraijlate,  is  liable* 

Steivens* 
*  'from  tbe  nvefiem  ijles 

Of  Kernes  and  Gallvwglaffes  is  fitf plied i\  Whether^//W  of^ 
for  Jnpflied  from  or  ^witb^  was  a  kind  of  Grecifm  of  Shakfpeare's 
expreffion ;  or  whether  ofhesL  corruption  of  the  editors,  who 
took  Kernes  and  Gallvwglejfes ^  which  were  only  l^t  and  heavy 
armed  foot,  to  be  the  names  of  two  of  the  weftern  iflands,  I  don*t 
know.  Mine  eonjeSnrte  vizorem  etiam  adjicinnt  arma  muedam  Hiber" 
nica^  Gallieis  antifuisfimtlia^  jarula  nimimm  feditttm  lemis  armatnrag 
quos  Kemos  'voeant^  nee  ncn/ecurcf  ^  lorieo'  ferre^e  peditum  illomm 
gramioris  armaturee^  juos  Galloglaffios  affellant»  Waraei  Antiq. 
Hiber.  cap.  vi»    War  burton. 

Of  and  tuitb  arc  indifcriminately  ufed  by  our  ancient  wri- 
ters. 

So,  in  The  Spanijb  Tragedy  : 

«*  Performed  o/'pleafure  by  your  fon  the  prince." 
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And  fortune^  on  his  damned  quarrel  fmiling,^ 

Again,  in  God's  Ren>enge  aftSnfi  Murder^  hift.  vi :  **  Sypontuft 
in  the  mean  time  is  prepared  of  two  wicked  gondafien/'  &c«. 
Again*  in  The  Hiftory  of  Heljas  Kmgbi  rf  ibt  Stm,  b.  1.  no  dace : 
**  — lie  was  well  gamifiied  ef  fjpcar,  fwoid,  and  annoiuc/*  &c* 
Thefe  area  few  out  of  a  thousand  inftances  which  inq;hc  be  brought 
to  the  fame  parpofe. 

Karnes  and  GaUowplaJfe$  are  charaderized  in  the  Legend  of  Itoger 
Mortimer,     See  The  Mirror  for  Magiftrates  : 

**  the  GaUvwglas^  the  Kerne ^ 

**  Yield  or  notyieQ,  whom  fothey  take,  theyilay/' 

STEEVEiri. 

The  old  copy  has  GalUw-groffes.  Correded  by  the  editor  of  the 
ftcood  folio.    Malone. 

7  Andfortmu^  on  hit  danmei  ^pxiiAfmibng^  The  old  copy  has — 
qH€trry ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  read  quarrel.  Quarrel  was  formerly 
iifed  for  caufe^  or  for  the  occafion  of  a  quarrel,  and  is  to  be  fbond  in 
that  fenfe  in  Holinihed's  account  of  the  ftory  of  Macbedi,  wbo, 
upon  the  creation  of  the  prince  of  Cumberland,  thought,  Ays  the 
faiftorikn,  that  be  had  tiJM  quarrel  to  endeavour  after  tibe  crown. 
The  fenfe  therefore  Is,  fortune  fmling  m  bis  execrable  caufe^  &c» 

Johnson. 
The  word  fuarrel  occurs  in  Holinihed's  relation  of  diis  very  fiid, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  having  b^n  thp 
term  here  employed  by  Shakfpeare :  **  Out  of  the  weftem  ides  there 
came  to  Macdowald  a  great  moltitude  of  people,  to  aifift  him  in 
that  rebellious  quarrel.**  Befides,  Macdowald 's  quarty  (i.  e.  game) 
mud  have  confifted  oHDuucan'sfrieuis,  and  would  the  fpeakerthen 
have  applied  the  epithet — damned  to  them  ?  and  what  have  the 
fmiles  of  fortune  to  do  over  a  carnage,  when  we  have  defeated  ou/ 
enemies  ?  Her  bufinefs  b  then  at  an  end.  Her  fmiles  or  frowns  are 
no  longer  of  any  confequence.  We  only  talk  of  thefe,  while  we 
are  purfuing  our  quarrel,  and  the  event  of  it  is  uncertain. 

Stbevbns. 
The  reading  propofed  bv  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  his  explanation  of 
it,  are  ftrongly  fupported  by  a  paflage  in  our  author's  King 
John  : 

**  And  put  his  caufe  and  quarrel 

'*  To  the  difpofing  of  the  cardinaL" 
Again,  in  this  play  of  Macbeth  : 

**  and  the  chance,  ofgoodnefs, 

«*  Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.'* 
Here  we  have  tvarranted  quarrel,  the  exafl  oppofite  of  damned 
quarrel,  as  the  text  is  now  regulated* 
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Show\i  like  a  rebel's  whore :  •  But  all's  too  weak  :\ 

For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deferves  that  name  J 

Difdaimng  fortune,  with  bis  brandifh'd  ftcel. 

Which  fmok'd  with  bloody  execution. 

Like  valour's  minion, 

Carv'd  out  his  pffage,  till  he  fac'd  the  flave ;  ♦ 

And  ne'er  fliook  hands/  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 


Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Ejays,  vies  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe : 
**  Wives  are  young  men's  miftrefles,  companions  for  middle  age« 
aod  old  men's  narfes ;  fo  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry, 
when  he  will/'    Malone. 

•  Sbo-ivd  like  a  rebePs  ijjbore :"]  I  fupppfe  the  meanii^  is,  that 
fortune,  while  (he  fmiled  on  him,  deceived  him.  Snakfpeare 
probably  alludes  to  Macdowald's  firil  fuccefsful  adion,  elated  by 
whi^  he  attempted  to  purfue  his  fortune,  but  lofl  his  life. 

Malone» 
9  Like  'valour  s  minion^ 
Carved  out  bis  pajfage,  till  he  facdthe  Jlave\\  The  old  copjr 
teads — 

Like  vaIour*s  minion,  carv'd  out  his  paflage 
Till  he  fac'd  the  flave, 
•    As  an  hemiftich  muft  be  admitted,  it  fcems  more  favourable  to 
the  metre  that  it  fhould  be  found  where  it  i$  now  left. — Tiil  be 
fae*d  tbejlave^  could  never  be  defiened  as  the  be^nning  of  a  verfo, 
if  harmony  were  at  all  attended  to  m  its  conftruaion,   Steevbns. 
Like  fvalottrs  minion,]  So,  in  King  John: 

"  fortune  flull  cull  forth, 

**  Out  of  one  fide,  her  happy  muhnC*    Mai.one» 

*  And  ne'er /5^  bands ^  &c.]  The  old  copy  itxA&'-^Wbicb  tiru^r^ 

Stebvens, 
Mr.  Ftoe,  inflead  of  nvbicb,  here  and  in  many  other  places, 
reads— ^tvio!?.  But  there  is  no  need  of  change.  There  is  fcarcely 
one  of  our  author's  plays  in  which  he  has  not  ufed  lobteb  for  ivbo. 
So,  in  The  iVinters  Tale:  *^  — tbc  old  fhcphcrd,  nvhicb  flands 
by,"  ice*    Ma  LONE. 

The  old  reading — JVbich  nrver^  appears  to  indicate  that  fome 
antecedent  words,  now  irretrievable,  were  omitted  in  the  play- 
houfe  manufcript ;  unlefs  the  compofitor's  eye  had  cau^t  nvbtch 
from  a  foregoing  line,  and  printed  it  inflead  of  And.  Which,  in 
the  prefent  inflance,  cannot  well  have  been  fubflitutcd  for  otv^o, 
becaufe  it  will  lefer  to  ^tjlcme  Macdonel,  inflead  of  his  conqueror 
Macbeth.    Steevens. 
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Till  h^  uttfcam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chops/ 

And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

*.   Dun.  O,  valiant  coufin !  worthy  gentleman! 

^  I  he  unfiMnCd  him  fnm  the  nave  to  'iWchops^  We  ieldom 

hear  of  fuch  terrible  crofs  blows  given  and  itcdvid  out  by  giants 
and  mifcreants  in  Amadii  de  QoMe*  fiefidc8»  it  mud  be  a  ftmigp 
aukward  ftfoke  that  could  unrip  him  upwards  from  the  navfl  to 
the  chops.     But  Shakfpeare  certainly  wrote : 

— be  unjeanid  him  from  the  nape  to  the  chops. 

-i«  e.  cut  his  IkuU  in  two;  wbich  might  he  done  by  a  Highlander's 
fword.  This  was  a  reafonable  blow,  and  very  naturally  expre(&d^ 
on  fuppoiing  it  given  when  the  head  of  the  wearied  combatant  was 
reclining  downwards  at  the  latter  end  of  a  long  duel.  For  the  nape 
is  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  where  the  ^ertehra  join  to  the  bone 
of  the  IktdL     So»  in  Coriolanus :: 

**  Of  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of 
your  necks." 
The  word  un/eamed  likewife  becomes  very  proper;  and  alludes 
-to  the  future  which  goes  crofs  the  crown  of  the  head  in  that  di- 
redion  called  the /ntura/agitta&s ;  and  which,  conieqoently,  mud 
•be  opened  by  fuch  a  ftroke.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Milton,  who  in 
his  youth  read  and  imitated  oor  poet  much,  Jsarticularly  in  his 
Comus,  was  misled  by  this  corrupt  reading.  For  in  the  manufcrip^ 
of  that  poem»  in  Trinity-CoUege  library,  the  following  lines  are 
read  thus: 

"  Or  drag  him  by  the  curb,  arid  cleave  hhfcalpe 

•*  Donun  to  the  hippes.* 
An  evident  imiution  of  this  corrupted  paflage.    Bat  he  alteiM 
it  with  better  judgement  to : 

**  ■ to  a  foul  death 

**  Curs'd  as  his  life."    Warburtok. 

The  old  reading  is  certainly  the  true  one,  being  juftified  by  a 
paflage  in  Dido  ^eene  of  Carthage^  by  Tho.  Nafh,  i  ^^94 : 
**  Then  irom  the  navel  to  the  throat  at  once 
**  He  ript  old  Priam." 
So  likewife  in  ati  ancient  MvS,  entitled  The  boke  of  hnntyng^ 
that  is  cleped  Mayfter  of  Game:  Cap..  V.  "  Som  mem  hauc  {^y  hym 
•llitte  a  man  fro  the  kne  up  to  the  brejl,  and  flee  hym  all  ({arke  dcde 
at  o  ftrok."     Steevens. 

Again,  by  the  following  paflage  in  an  unpubliflied  play,  entitled 
The  ^itch,  by  Thomas  Middleton,  in  which  the  fame  wound  is 
defcribed,  though  the  ftroke  is  reverfed  : 

•'  Draw  it,  or  I'll  rip  thee  down  from  neci  to  navel,' 
"  Though  there's  fmall  glory  in't,"    Maloke. 
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Sotn.  As  whence  the  fun  'gins  his  reflexion^ 
Shipwrecking  ftorms  and  direful  thunders  break  ;^ 
So  "from  that  fpring^  whence  comfort  feem*d  to 

come, 
Pifcomfort  fwells/     Mark,  king^of  Scotland^ 

mark: 
No  fooner  juilice  had,  with  valour  arm*dj 


.  i  At  nvhenee  the  fun  'pns  bU  refUaiM — ]  The  thought  is  ex-- 
prefled  with  fome  obfcuriQr,  but  the  plain  meaning  is  this :  At 
the  fame  qtuirter,  nvhence  the  hleffimg  of  day-light  arifet^ftmetiwut  fends 
us,  hj  a  dreadful  re^etfe^  the  calamitkt  of  ftormt  and  tempefit  \  fothe 
glorkmt  event  of  Macbeth' s  'vlSoty^  nvhkb  promiffd  ut  the  eomfortt  tf 
peace  y  *wat  immediately  fucceeded  fy  the  alarming  newt  of  the  Norm 
'  nveyan  invafion.  The  natural  hiftoiy  of  the  winds.  Sec*  is  ferei^ 
to  the  explanation  of  this  pa(Ike;e.  Shakfpeare  does  not  mean,  in 
confonaigr  to  any  theory,  to  uy  that  ^onsa  generally  come  from 
the  eaft*  If  it  be  allowed  that  thr^  fometinies  idtie  fiom  thaie 
quarter,  it  is  fuffident  for  the  porpofe  of  his  comparifim. 

Stbcvimsu 

The  natoral  hiftory  of  the  winds,  &c.  was  idly  introduced  on  this 
occafion  by  Pr.  Warbnrton.    Sir  William  Daycnant's  leading  of 
this  pailage,  in  an  alteratbn  of  this  play,  pobliibed  in  quarto,  in 
1674,  asoids  a  reafonably  good  comment  upon  it: 
**  But  then  this  day-bieak  of  our  yioory 
**  Serv'd  but  to  light  us  into  other  dangers, 
**  That  Jpring  from  whence  onr  hopes  did  feem  to  riie." 

Malonb, 
4  ^^^'^  thunders  break ;]  The  word  break  is  wantine  in  the  oldeil 
copy.  The  other  folios  and  Rowe  read — hreaking.   Mr.  Pope  mad*^ 
the  emendation.    Stbevcrs. 

Breahf  which  was  fnegefted  by  the  reaSine  of  the  (econd  folio, 
is  very  unlikely  to  have  been  the  word  omitttd  in  the  original  copy. 
It  agrees  with  thunders ;— but  who  ever  talked  of  the  breaking  of  a 
ftormf    Malonb. 

The  phrafe,  I  believe,  is  fufficiently  common.  Thus  Dryden  in 
All  for  JLove,  &c.  Aft  I : 

**  the  Roman  camp 

•'  Hanes  o'er  us  black  and  threatening,  like  ^florm 
«*  Juft  breaking  o'er  our  heads.*'    St e  e v  e  ks. 

^  Difcomfort/iv^/A.]  Difcomfort  the  natural  oppoiite  to  comforts 

Johnson. 
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Compcll'd  thefc  fkipping  Kernes  to  truft-  their 

heels  f 
But  the  Norweyan  lord^furveying  vantage. 
With  furbifh*d  arms,  and  new  fupplies  o£men» 
Began  a  frefh  aifault* 

Dun.  Difmay'd  not  this   • 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banqiio  ? 

Sold.  Yes;* 

As  fparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion.        v 
If  I  fay  footh,  I  muft  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks  2^ 

^  ptir  eaftabu,  Macbeth  and  Banfuo  ; 
.  Sold.  2^;]  The  reader  cannot 

£ul  to  obfenre»  diat  foxne  word,  neceflkry  to  coBi|alete  the  rerfe^ 
has  been  p9iitted  in  the  old  copy.    Sir  T,  Hanmer  read*-*  * 
.    OurcaftainsthtrtcmachttbsScQ.    Steevi^ns,. 
7  As  canmm  wercharg'd  wiii  douUe  cracks ;  &c.]  That  is,  with 
dottUe  diaxget;  a  metonymy  of  die  efied  for  the  caofe.   Heath. 
Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improve  the  fenfe  of  tfait  pafl 
f^»  ^  altering  die  pondoation  thus : 


As  cttHHons  mfercharg*i\  nmtb  dmble  cracke 

So  tbey  tedmUei ftrokes  ■ 
He  declares,  with  fome  deme  of  exultation,  that  he  has  no  Idea  of 
a  cantim  charged  wids  dndUe  cracks ;  but  forely  the'^roat  author  wifiL 
not  rain  muoi  by  an  alteradon  which  makes  him  fay  of  a  hero,' 
diat  ne  redmblesfirokes  initb  dottUe  cracks,  an  expieffion  not  more 
loudly  to  be  applauded,  or  more  eaiily  paidoned,  than  diat.  which  is 
rejemd  in  its  favour. 

.  That  a  catmom  is  charged  wtb  tbsttsder^  or  with  doable  thunders, 
TDSLy  be  written,  Qot  only  without  nonfenfe,  but  with  elegance, 
and  nothing  elfc  is  here  meant  by  cracks,  which  in  the  time  of  this 
writer  was  a  word  of  fuch  emphafis  and  dignity,  that  in  this  play 
he  terms  the  general  diiTolution  of  nature  the  crack  of  doom. 

JoHNSOM« 

Crack  is  ufed  on  a  fimilar  occafion  by  fiamaby  Googe,  in  his 
jSafido  Conquered,  1 565  : 

/'  The  canon's  cracke  begins  to  roorc 
"  And  darts  full  thyckc  they  flye, 
«^  And  cover'd  thycke  the  arraycs  both, 

**  And  framde  a  coHnter-&ye."    St  £  evens, 

7 
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So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  ftrokes  •  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds^ 
Or  /nemorize  another  Golgotha/ 

I  cannot  tell : 

But  I  am  f^iint,  my  galhes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  So  well  thy  words  becoitie  thee^  as  thy 
wounds ; 
They  fm.ack  of  honour  both ; — Go,  get  him  fur- 
geons.  [Exit  Soldier,  attended^ 


Again » in  the  old  play  of  King  John^  1 591  >  ^^  applied^  as  bcfe^ 
to  ordnance ;  >       " ' 

**  — ^  as  harmlefs  and  without  effcft, 

«*  As  is  the  echo  of  a  cannon's  cracV*    M  alone. 
•  Doubly  rtdmhled ftrohs  &c.]  So^  in  King  Richard U: 

**  And  let  thy  blows^  doubly  redoubud, 

«  Fan,"  &c. 
,    The  irregularity  of  the  metre,  however,  induces  me  to  bdievd 
•or  author  wrote — » 

**  ■  they  were 

••  As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks, 

**  Doubly  redoubl//rf  ftrokes  upon  the  foe."    Stebvens. 
9  Or  memorize  another  Golgotha^    That  is,  or  make  another 
'<TolgOtha,  which  fhould  be  cdebrated  and  delivered  down  to  p6& 
terity,  with  as  frequent  mention  as  the  firft.    Heath. 

TTie  word  memorixe^  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  coined  by 
Shakfpeare,  is  ufed  by  Spenfer  in  a  ionnet  to  lord  Buckhurft  pre- 
fixed to  his  Paftorals,  i  9*79  : 

"  In  vainc  1  thinke,  right  honourable  lord, 

**  By  this  rude  rime  to  memorize  thy  name*"  T.  Walton. 

The  word  is  Hkewife  ufed  by  Drayton ;  and  by  Chapman,  in  his 
rranflation  of  the  fecond  book  of  Homtr,  i  C98  : 

•*  ■         which  let  thy  thoughts  be  lure  to  memorize." 
And  again,  in  a  copy  of  verfcs  prefixed  to  i>ir  Arthur  Gorgcs's 
tranflation  of  Lucan,  1 6 1 4 : 

**  Of  them  whofe  a^  they  mean  to  memorize.*' 

Stsbvens* 
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Enter  Rosse.' 

Who  comes  here?* 

Mal.  The  worthy  thane  of  Rofle. 

Len.  What  a  hafte  looks  through  his  ty^^  I  So 
Ihould  he  look, 
That  feems  to  fpeak  things  ftrange.' 

9  Enter  Roflc.]  The  old  copy — Enter  Ro0c  and  Angus:  but  as 
only  the  thane  of  Ro0e  is  fpolcen  to,  or  fpealcs  any  thin§  in  the 
lemainine  part  of  this  fcene;  and  9s  Duncan  exprelTes  hunfelf  in 
the  fingular  number,—^ 

Whence  cam'ft  thm^  worthy  thane  ? 
Angus  may  be  confidered  as  a  fuperfluous  charadUr.     Had  his  pre* 
fent  appearance  been  defigned,  the  King  would  naturally  have  taken 
fome  notice  of  him*    Stksvens. 

It  is  clear  from  a  fubfequent  ptflage,  diat  the  entry  of  Angus 
was  here  deiigned ;  for  in  fcene  iiL  be  again  enters  with  Rofie^  and 
fays, 

"  We  arc  fent 

*<  To  give  thee  from  our  royal  mafter  thanks."  Malowc 
Becauie  R^ffe  and  Angus  accompany  each  other  in  a  fubfequent 
fcene,  does  it  follow  tl^  they  make  their  entrance  together  on  the 
piefent  occafion  ?    Stbbvsns. 

^  Who  comes  here  ?]  The  latter  word  is  here  employed  as  a  dit 
iyllable.    Ma  lone. 

Mr.  Malone  has  already  directed  us  to  read — There^^-z&  a  diflfyl- 
lable,  but  without  fupporting  his  diredion  by  one  example  of  fuch 
a  prance. 

I  fufped  that  the  poet  wrote — 

Who  //'/  comes  here  ?  or — But  who  comes  here  ?  Stb  e  v b  n s. 
'    ■  So  Jbould  he  look. 

That  fecms  to /peak  things  Jirange,^  The  meaning  of  this  paf. 
fage,  as  it  now  ftands,  is,  fo  Jhould  he  look^  that  looks  as  if  he  told 
things  ftrange.  But  Rofle  neither  yet  told  ftrangc  things,  nor  could 
look  as  if  he  told  them.  Lenox  only  conje^ured  from  his  air  that 
he  had  ftrange  things  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  faid : 
What  a  ha  fie  looks  through  his  eyes  ! 
So  Jhould  he  look  i  that  teems  to/feak  things  ftraiige. 
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RossE.  God  fave  the  king ! 

Dun*  Whence  cam'ft  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

RossB.  From  Fife,  great  king> 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  Iky/ 


He  looks  like  one  that  b  higtvitb  fomething  of  importance ;  a  me* 
taphor  fo  na:ural  that  it  is  Vitrj  day  ufed  in  common  difconrfe* 

JOHHSOlf. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  obfcncs  that  the  meaning  of  Lenox  is,  ••  So 
Ihould  he  look,  who  feem«  as  if  he  had  ftrange  things  to  fpeak." 

The  following  paiTage  in  The  Temfeft  feems  to  afford  no  miapc 
comment  upon  tnis : 

**  prVthce,  fay  on: 

*•  The  fettine  of  thine  eye  and  cheek,  proclaim 
•*  A  ma'ter  from  thee — /* 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

*•  Men  jndge  by  the  complexion  of  the  iky,  &c# 

''So  may  yon,  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

*'  My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  fay."    Stexvxks. 

That  feems  to  ffeak  things  ftrange.^  i.  e.  that  ieems  about  to 
fpeak  ftrange  thines.  Our  author  himfelf  fumifhes  us  with  the 
beft  comment  on  this  pailage.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra ^  we  meet 
with  nearlv  the  fame  idea  : 

•*  The  bufinefs  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him  J*    Ma  lone. 

4 flout  thejky^']   The  banners  may  be  poetically  dcfcribed 

as  waving  in  moclury  or  defiance  of  the  iky.    So,  in  K.  Edward  III. 
1599: 

'*  And  new  rcpleniih'd  pendants  cuff  the  air, 
*'  And  beat  the  wind,  that  for  their  gaudinds 
"  »^tniegles  to  kifs  them." 
The  fenfc  ofthc  pafTage,  however,  collcAivcly  taken,  is  this.-— 
Where  the  triumphant  flutter  of  the  Nor^weyan  ftandmrds  'ventilates  or 
cools  the  foldiers  naho  had  been  heated  through  their  efforts  to  fecurc 
fuch  numerous  trophies  cf*viffory,     St  E  t V  E  NS. 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  Mjcking  the  air  with  colours  i^ly  fprcad." 
This  paifage  has  perhaps  been  raifunderflo'^.  The  meaning 
feems  to  be,  not  that  the  Non^evan  banners  proudly  infulted  the 
iky ;  but  that,  the  ftandards  beine  taken  by  Duncan's  forces,  and 
fixfd  in  tbe  groun^,  the  colours  My  flapped  al>out,  fcrving  only 
to  cool  the  con-jucrors,  inlteaJ  of  K-ing  proudiv  displayed  by  their 
former  pofleiTof'.  The  line  v^  K,  Jcfhn,  therefore,  is  the  moft  per- 
fed  comment  on  thi^.     Malone. 
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And  fan  our  people  cold/ 

Norway  himfelf,  with  terrible  numbers, 

Affifted  by  that  moft  difloyal  traitor 

The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  difmal  conflidl : 

Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof/ 

Confronted  him  with  felf-comparifons,' 

Point  againft  point  rebellious,  arm  "gainft  arm. 

Curbing  his  lavifli  fpirit :  And,  to  conclude. 

The  viSory  fell  on  us  j 

Dun.  Great  happinefs ! 

RossE.  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norways'  king,^  craves  compofition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 


5  And  fan  our  people  cold  J]  In  all  probability  fome  words  that 
rendered  this  a  complete  verfe^  have  l^een  omitted ;  a  lofs  more  fre- 
quently to  be  deplored  in  the  prefent  tragedy,  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  of  Shakfpeare.     Stebvens. 

^  Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapi  in  proof,]  This  paflage 
may  be  added  to  the  many  others,  which  mow  how  little  Shak- 
fpeare knew  of  ancient  mythology.     Henley. 

Our  author  might  have  been  mided  by  Holinlhed,  who,  p.  567, 
fpeaking  of  King  Henry  F.  fays — ^"  He  declared  that  the  goddeife 
of  battell,  called  5<r//?»/7,'*  8cc,  &c.  Shakfpeare,  therefore,  haftily 
concluded  that  the  Goddefs  of  War  was  wife  to  the  God  of  it, 

Lapt  in  proof,  is,  defended  by  armour  of  proof.     Steevens. 

'  Confronted  him  ivith  felfcomparifons ^  By  hiniy  in  this  verfe, 
is  meant  Norway ;  as  the  plain  conftrudlion  of  the  Englifh  requires. 
And  the  afliftance  the  thane  of  Caivdor  had  e^iven  Norway,  was  un- 
derhand; (which  Roffe  and  Angus,  indeed,  had  difcovered,  but 
was  unknown  to  Macbeth ;)  Cawdor  being  in  the  court  all  this 
while,  as  appears  from  Angus's  fpcech  to  Macbeth,  when  he  meets 
him  to  falute  him  with  the  title,  and  infmuates  his  crime  to  be 
lining  the  rebel  *wi/h  hidden  help  and  * 'vantage, 

*with  felf-comparifons,]  i.  e.  gave  him  as  good  as  he 
brought,  (hew'd  he  was  his  equal.     Warburton. 

*  That  fto-iv 
Sweno,  the  Nomxjayt  king,]  The  prefent  irregularity  of  metre 
induces  ,rae  to  believe  that — Sweno  was  only  a  marginal  reference, 
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Till  he  di(burfed,  at  Saint  Colmcs'  inch,' 
Ten  thoufand  dollars  to  our  general  ufc. 

Duii.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  ftiall  dc* 
ceivc 
Our  bofom  intereft : — Go,  pronounce  his  death,' 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 
RossR.  rU  fee  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  loft,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  {^Exeuntk 


injudicionily  thruH  into  the  texts    and  that  the  line  originally 
ftood  thus : 

That  now  the  Norways'  king  craves  compodtion. 

Could  it  have  been  neceifary  for  RoiTe  to  tell  Duncan  the  name 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  king  of  Norway  ?    Steevens. 

'  ■  Saint  Colmes'  inch,]  Coltrut  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
diflylbble. 

CeImeS'mch,now  czllcd  I frchcomb,\sz  fmall  ifland  lyine  in  the  Firth 
of  Edinburgh,  with  an  abbey  upon  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Columb; 
called  by  Camden  I/ich  Colm,  or  Ti?e  IJle  rfCoiumlfa.  Some  of  the 
modern  editors,  without  authority,  read — 

Saint  Colmes' 'kill  IJle  i 
but  yery  enoneonfly ;    for  Colmes*  Inch^  and  Colm-kill^  arc  two 
difierent  iflands ;  the  former  lying  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  near  the 
pbce  where  the  Danes  were  dereat^  y  the  latter  in  the  weftem  feas^ 
Deing  the  famous  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Holinfhed  thus  relates  the  whole  circumilance :  **  The  Danes  that 
e/cafed,  and  got  once  to  their  Jbits^  ohteined  of  Makbeth  for  a  great 
fumme  of  gold,  that  fuch  of  their  friends  as  were  flaine,  might  be 
huHed  in  Saint  Colmes*  Inch,  In  memorie  whereof  many  old  fepul- 
tures  are  yet  in  the  faid  Inch,  there  to  be  feene  graven  with  the 
armes  of  the  Danes."  Inch,  or  Injbe,  in  the  Irilh  and  Erfe  lan- 
guages, iignifles  an  ifland.  S^Lhuyd's  Arcb^eologia.     Steevens. 

9 pronounce  his  death,]  The  old  copy,  injurioufly  to  metre, 

reads — 

■    pronounce  his  prefcnt  death.     Steevens. 
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SCENE    III. 

A  Heaib. 
Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1.  IVircH*  Where  haft  thou  been,  lifter? 

2.  JVircH.  Killing  fwine.* 

3.  IVircH.  Sifter,  where  thou  ?  \ 

I.  fVircH.  A  faiIor*s  wife  had  chefnuts  in  her 

lap. 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd : — 

Give  me,  quoth  I : 
Aroint  thee,  witch!*  the  rump-fed  ronyon  *  cries.* 

*  Killing  f*wiite.'\  So,  in  a  DeteSiion  of  damnable  Driftes  praffized 
hy  three  Witches ^  Sec,  arraigned  at  Chelmisforde  in  Effex^  &C.  1 579. 
bl.  1.  1 2mo.  — —  "  Item,  alfo  (he  came  on  a  tyme  to  the  houfe 
of  one  Robart  Lathbarie  ice.  who  diflyking  her  dealyng,  fent  her 
home  ^mptie ;  but  prefently  after  her  departure,  hb  hoggesfell fiche 
and  died,  to  the  number  of  twentie/'    Ste i v E  NS. 

^  1 .  Witch.  Where  baft  thou  been»  fifi^^ 

2.  Witch.  Killing /wine. 

3.  Witch.  Sifter,  fwbere  thouF]  Thus  the  old  copy;  yet  I 
cannot  help  fuppofing  that  thefe  three  fpeeches,  colledtively  taken, 
were  meant  to  form  one  verfe,  as  follows : 

1.  Witch.  Where  haft  been,  fifter  ? 

2.  Witch.  Killing  fwine. 

3.  Witch.  Where  thou  ? 
If  my  fuppofition  be  well  founded,  there  is  as  little  reafon  for 

prcferxang  the  ufelefs  thorn  in  the  firft  line,  as  the  repetition  offtfter, 
in  the  third.     Steev e ks. 

*  Aroint  thee,  witch  I]  Aroint,  or  avaunt,  begone.     Pope. 
In  one  of  the  folio  editions  the   reading  is — Anoint  thee,  in 

a  fenfe  ver}'  confiftcnt  with  the  common  account  of  witches, 
who  are  related  to  perform  many  fupematural  afts  by  the  means 
of  unguents,   and  particubrly  to    fly   through   the  air  to  the 
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Her  hufband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  maftcro'the  Tiger: 

places  where  they  meet  at  their  helliih  feftivals.  In  this  fenie^ 
anoint  thee t  'witch,  will  mean,  Anvaj,  nxjitcb^  to  your  ittfemaJ  ajfem^ 
blj.  This  reading  I  was  inclined  to  favoar^  becaaie  I  had  met 
with  the  word  aroint  in  no  other  author ;  till  looking  into  Heame's 
Colledions  I  found  it  in  a  very  old  drawing,  that  he  has  publifhed, 
in  which  St.  Patrick  is  reprefented  vifiting  hell,  and  putting  the 
devils  into  great  confuiion  by  his  prefence,  of  whom  one»  that  is 
driving  the  damned  before  him  with  a  prong,  has  a  label  ifliiing 
out  of  nis  mouth  with  thefe  words,  out  out  Aronct,  of  whicn 
the  lafl  is  evidently  the  fame  with  aroint,  andufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  in  this  paffage.     J  oh  nson. 

Rjntyou  tvitcb,  quoth  Beffe  Locket  to  her  mother,  is  a  north  coun- 
try proverb.     The  word  is  ufed  again  in  K.  Lear : 
•'  And  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee." 
Anoint  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  1664,  a  book  of  no  authority. 

Steevbns. 

5  ■  ■  the  rump-fed  ronjon — ]  The  chief  cooks  in  noblemen's 
families,  colleges,  religious  houfes,  hofpitals,  &c.  anciently  claimed 
the  emoluments  or  kitchen  fees  of  kidneys,  fat,  trotters,  rumps,  8cc. 
which  they  fold  to  the  poor.  The  weird  iifter  in  this  fcene,  as  an 
infult  on  die  poverty  of  the  woman  who  had  called  her  njjitcb,  re- 
proaches her  poor  abjed  ftate,  as  not  being  able  to  procure  better 
provifion  than  offals,  which  are  conlidered  as  the  refute  of  the  tables 
of  others.    Colepeper. 

So,  in  The  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  Prince  Edward,  1474, 
the  following  fees  are  allowed : — **  mutton's  heades,  the  rumtes  oi 
every  beefe,"  &c.  Again,  in  The  Ordinances  of  the  Houfeholdof 
George  Duke  of  Clarence:  **  — the  hinder  (hankes  of  the  mutton^ 
with  the  rumpe,  to  be  feable.** 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  Ne*ws,  old  Penny-boy  fays  to 
the  Cook : 

**  And  then  remember  meat  for  my  two  dogs ; 
•*  Fat  flaps  of  mutton,  kidneys,  rumps,**  &c. 
Again,  in  Pf^it  at  federal  Weapons,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ; 
**  A  niggard  to  your  commons,  that  you're  fain 
*'  To  fize  your  belly  out  with  iTioulder  fees, 
**  With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cues  of  fingle  beer." 
In  The  Book  of  Haukynge,  &c.  (commonly  called  the  Book  of  St. 
Albans)  bl.  1.  no  date,  among  the  proper  terms  ufed  in  kepyng  of 
haukes,  it  is  faid  :  **  The  hauke  tyreth  upon  rumps.**    Steevens. 

^  —  ronyon  cries.'\  i.  e.  fcabby  or  mangy  woman.  Fr.  rogneux, 
royne,  fcurf.     Thus  Chaucer,  in  The  Roma unt  of  the  Rnfe,  p.  551  : 
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But  in  a  lievc  I'll  thither  fail/ 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail/ 
I'll  do,  ril  do,  and  Til  do.' 


-her  necke 


"  Withoutcn  bleine,  or  fcabbe,  or  roine.** 

Shakfpcare  ufcs  the  word  again  in  The  Merrj  iFhfts  of  Windfir. 

Steevbns, 

7  majie<ve  rii  thither  fail,']  Reginald  Scott,  in  his  Dif 

cwery  of  Witchcraft,  1 584,  fays  it  was  believed  that  witches  **  coold 
fail  in  an  t%%  (hell,  a  cockle  or  mufcle  (hell,  through  and  under 
the  terapeftuous  feas."  Again,  fays  SirW.  Davenant^  in  his  Aibovitte^ 
1629: 

'**  He  fits  like  a  vf\tc\i  failing  in  afieve,** 

Again,  in  Nenves  from  Scotland :  Declaring  the  damnable  life  of 
Do^or  tian  a  notable  forcerer,  *who  nxjas  burned  mt  Edinbrongh  in  Ja-- 
nuarie  laft^  1591  ;  nxthich  Dodor  tvas  regifterto  the  Devill,  that  fun' 
drie  times  preached  at  North  Baricke  Kirke,  to  a  -number  of  notorious 
Witches,  With  the  true  examination  of  the  /aid  Doff  or  and  Witches^ 
eu  they  uttered  them  in  theprefence  of  the  Scottijh  king,  Difcovering  honv 
they  pretended  to  he*witch  and  droujne  his  Majefiie  in  the  fea  comming 
from  Denmarke,  woith  other fuch  ivonderful  matters  as  the  like  hath  not 
bin  heard  at  attie  time,  Publijhed  according  to  the  Scottijh  copie.  Printed 

for  William  Wright, "  and  that  all  thcy  together  went  to  fea, 

each  one  in  a  riddle  or  cive,  and  went  in  the  fame  very  fubftantially 
with  flaggons  of  wine,  making  merrie  and  drinking  by  the  way  in 
the  fame  riddles  01  ctves,**  Sec,  Dr.  Farmer  found  the  title  of  this 
fcarce  pamphlet  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Maun/ells  catalogue,  &c. 
1 595,  with  additions  by  Archbifhop  Harfenet  and  Thomas  fiaker 
the  Antiquarian.  It  is  almoU  needlefs  to  mention  that  I  have  fince 
met  with  the  pamphlet  itfelf.     Ste  e  ve  ns. 

•  Jnd,  like  a  rat  ^without  a  tail,"]  It  (hould  be  remembered  (as  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  times),  that  thoujgh  a  witch  could  aifume  the 
form  of  any  animal  (he  pleafed,  the  tail  would  ftill  be  wanting. 

The  rcafon  given  by  fome  of  the  old  writers,  for  fuch  a  defi- 
ciency, is,  that  though  the  hands  and  feet,  by  an  eafy  change, 
might  be  converted  into  the  four  paws  of  a  bcaft,  there  was  ftill 
no  part  about  a  woman  which  corre(jx)nded  with  the  length  of  tail 
common  to  almoft  all  our  four-footed  creatures.     Steevbns* 

»  rildo,  rildo,  and  r  II  do 

/'  thejhipman's  card, 

Look  nvbat  I  hai-e, 

Sho'W  me,  /hotit  me, 

Thus  do  go  about,  about ; ]  As  I  cannot  help  fuppofing  this 
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2.  fVircH.  ril  give  thee  a  wind.* 
i.IVircH.  Thou  art  kind. 

3.  IVircH.  And  I  another. 

I.  IVircH.  I  myfclf  have  all  the  other; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow,' 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

fccnc  to  have  been  uniformly  metrical  when  our  author  wrote  it, 
in  its  prcTent  (late  I  fufped  it  to  be  clogged  with  interpolations,  or 
iBUtilated  by  omiifions. 

Want  of  correfponding  rhymes  to  the  foregoing  lines,  induce 
me  to  hint  at  vacuities  which  cannot  be  fupplied,  and  introfions 
which  (on  the  bare  authorit}'ofconje6lure)  muft  not  be  expelled. 

Were  even  the  condition  of  modem  tranfcripts  for  the  ilage  un- 
derftood  by  the  public,  the  frequent  accidents  by  which  a  poet's 
meaning  is  depraved,  and  his  meafure  vitiated,  would  need  no 
illuftration.    dXEEViNs. 

*  r II give  thee  a  ivi/td,]  This  free  gift  of  a  wind  is  to  be  confi- 
deied  as  an  a^  of  fifterly  fricndfhip,  for  witches  were  fuppofcd  to 
fell  them.     So,  in  Summer's  laft  IVill  and  Teftament,  1 600 .' 

"  in  Ireland  and  in  Denmark  both, 

**  Witches  for  gold  will/'//  a  man  a  loind, 
*'  Which  in  the  comer  of  a  napkin  wrap'd, 
"  Shall  blow  him  fafe  unto  what  coaft  he  will." 
Drayton,  in  his  Moon-caif,  fays  the  fame. — It  may  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  condu6l  of  our  witches  did  not  refemble  tnat  of  one 
of  their  relations,  as  defcribed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  old  tranflation 
of  Marco  Paolo,  1579 — **  they  demanded  that  he  (hould^KY  them 
n  nvittde ;  and  he  (hewed,  fetting  his  handes  behinde,  from  luhestce 
the  ijtiindjhould come^*  &c.     Steevbns. 

'  And  the  very  ports  they  hlcw^  As  the  word  'very  is  here  of  no 
other  ufe  than  to  nil  up  the  verfe,  it  is  likely  that  Shakfpeare  wrote 
'cariom,  which  might  be  eafily  miftaken  for  i:ery^  being  either  ne- 
gligently read,  haftily  pronounced,  or  impcrfedly  heard. 

JoHNSOK. 

The  ^very  ports  arc  the  exaft  ports.  Very  is  ufed  here  (as  in  a 
thoufand  inftances  which  might  be  brought)  to  exprefs  the  declara- 
tion more  emphatically. 

Inftead  oi  parts ^  however,  I  had  formerly  xtsA  points  \  but  erro- 
ncoufly.     In  ancient  language,  to  hlovu  fomctimes  Aicans  to  hlo^ 
upon.     So,  in  Dumain's  Ode  in  Lome's  Labour  s  Loft : 
'*  Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blo^ ; — " 
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I*  the  (hipman's  Card/ 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay :  * 
Sleep  fhall^  neither  night  nor  day^ 
Hang  upon  his  penthoufe  lid ;  * 
He  Ihall  live  a  man  forbid : ' 


2.  €•  hionv  upon  them.  Wc  ftill  fay,  it  blows  Eaft,  or  Weft, 
without  a  prepoiition.     Stebvens. 

The  fubftitutcd  word  was  firft  given  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 
who,  in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  has  retained  the  old,  while  at 
the  fame  time  he  fumifhed  Mr.  Pope  with  the  new,  reading : 
**  I  myfclf  have  all  the  other. 
*«  And  then  from  every  port  they  blow, 
''  From  all  the /0/ff/i  that  feamen  know/'    Ma  lone. 

^  tbejhipman's  card.]  The  card  is  the  paper  on  which  the 

winds  are  marked  under  the  pilot's  needle ;  orperhaps  tht/fa-chart, 
lb  called  in  our  author's  age.  Thus,  in  The  Loyal  Subjeff^  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  The  card  of  goodnefs  in  your  minds,  that  (hews  you 
"  When  you  fail  falfc." 

Again,  in  Churchyard's  Prayfe  and  Reporte  ofMaifter  Martjnt 
Forboi/hers  Voyage  to  Meta  Incoptita^  &c.  izmo.  bl.  1.  1578: 
There  the  general  gaue  a  fpecialf  C^r^  and  order  to  his  captaines 
for  the  paffing  of  the  ftraites,"  &c.     Stievens. 

5  dry  as  hay  i\  So,  Spenfer,  in  his  Faery  ^een,  B.  Ill, 

c.  ix: 

**  ^Mth^i&ol^djnA'witheredas  hay.**    StEevens. 

*  Sleep  Jhallf  neither  night  nor  day 9 
Hang  upon  his  penthoufe  lid ;]     So,  in  The  Miracles  of  Mrfes^ 
by  Michael  Drayton : 

**  His  brows,  like  two  fteep /^«/-i&0i^/,  hung  down 
"  Over  his  eye-lids." 
There  was  an  edition  of  this  poem  in  1 604,  but  I  know  not 
whether  thefe  lines  are  found  in  it.     Drayton  made  additions  and 
alterations  in  his  pieces  at  every  re-impreffion.     Ma  lone. 

7  He /ball  live  a  man  forbid  :]  i.  e.  as  one  under  a  curfe,  an  mt- 
terdiHion.     So,  afterwards  in  this  play : 

*•  By  his  own  interdiSion  (lands  accursed.** 

So  among  the  Romans,  an  outlaw's  fentence  was,  Aqu<e  Gf  Ignis 
interdi^io ;  i.  e.  he  was  forbid  the  ufe  of  water  and  fire,  wmch 
imply  'd  the  neceffity  of  banijhment.     Th  b o b  a l d* 
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Weary  fcv*n-nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle/  peak,  and  pine  : 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  loft. 
Yet  it  (hall  be  tempeft-toft.' 
Look  what  I  have. 


Mr.  ThcoSald  has  very  juftly  explained  forbid  by  accurfed^  but 
without  giving  any  reafon  of  his  interpretation.     To  bid  is  origi- 
nally to  jfroj,  as  in  this  Saxon  fragment : 
He  If  pif  jJ  bit  "3  bore,  &c. 
He  is  iviff  that  prays  and  makes  amends^ 

As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit^  in  oppodtion  to  the 
word  bid  in  its  prefent  fenfe,  it  (ignifies  by  the  fame  kind  of  oppo- 
iition  to  curfe^  when  it  is  derived  from  the  fame  word  in  its  primi- 
tive meaning.    Johnson. 

Aforbcdin  fellow,  Scot,  fignifies  an  unhappy  one.     Steivens. 

It  may  be  added  that  **  bitten  and  Verbieten^  in  the  German,  fig- 
nify  to  pray  and  to  interdift."    S.  W. 

•  ^W/^^dwindle»  ^r.]  This  noifchicf  was  fuppofed  to  be  put 
in  execution  by  means  of  a  uaxen  figure,  which  reprefented  the 
perfon  who  was  to  be  confumed  by  flow  degrees. 
So,  in  Webftcr's  Du; chefs  of  Malfy^  1623: 

**  it  'wcfifs  me  more 

•*  Than  wer't  my  pidure  fafhion'd  out  r»f  wax, 
**  Stuck  with  a  raagick  needle,  and  ihen  buried 
«*  In  fome  foul  dunghill.'* 
So  Holinfhed,  fixraking  of  the  witchcraft  pradlifed  to  deftroy 
king  Duff  : 

** found  one  of  the  witches  roafting  upon  a  wooden  broch 

an  ima^  of  wax  at  the  fire,  refembling  in  each  feature  the  king's 
perfon,  &:c. 

•* for  as  the  image  did  wade  afore  the  fire,  fo  did  the  bodic 

of  the  king  break  forth  in  fwcat.     And  as  for  the  words  of  the  in- 
chantment,  they  fcrved  to  keep  him  ftill  -w^^m^fromfleepe^*  &c. 
This  may  ferve  to  explain  the  foregoing  pafTage : 
"  Sleep  (hall  neither  night  nor  day 
**  Hang  upon  his  penthoufc  lid." 
SceVol.llI.  p.  215,  n.2.     Steevens. 
9  Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lofi^ 

Yet  it  jhall  be  tempefi't'ftS\  Fo,  in  Neives  from  Scotland ,  &c.  a 
pamphlet  already  q-soted.  •*  Againe  it  is  confeffed,  that  the  faid 
chriltened  cat  was  the  caufc  of  the  Kinga  Majejiies  fhippe^  at  bit 
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2.  fVircH.  Show  mc,  Ihow  me. 

I.  iVircH.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb. 
Wreck 'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drum  within. 

3.  JVircH.  A  drum,  a  drum ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  fifters,  hand  in  hand,* 
Pollers  of  the  fea  and  land. 

Coming  forthe  of  Denmarkep  bad  a  contrarie  nvinde  to  the  reft  of  bis 
Jhippes  then  beeing  in  his  companie,  which  thing  was  moft  ilraunge 
and  true,  as  the  Kinges  Majcftie  acknowledgeth,  for  when  the  reft 
of  the  (hippes  had  a  faire  and  good  winde,  then  was  the  winde 
contrarie  and  altogether  againfl  his  Majeftie.  And  further  the  fayde 
witch  declared,  that  his  Majeftie  had  never  come  fafely  from  the 
fea,  if  his  faith  had  not  prevayled  above  their  ententions."  To 
this  circumftance  perhaps  our  author's  allufion  is  fufficiently  plain. 

Stebvbns* 

*  The  -wtitA  fifters,  hand  in  band,"]  Thefe  wtird  fftert,  were  the 
Fates  of  the  northern  nations ;  the  three  hand-maids  of  Odin.  H^t 
nominantur  V alky  rite,  quas  quod*vis  ad  pml'mm  Odinus  mitt  it,  H^ 
I'iros  morti  deftinant,  ^  *viBoriam  gubemant,  Gumta,  ^  Rota,  ^ 
Parcarum  minima  Skullda  :  per  a'e'ra  ^  maria  equitant femper  ad «w- 
rituros  eligendos ;  ^  cades  in  poteftate  hahent,  Bartholinus  de  Caufia 
contempts  a  Danis  adhuc  Gentilibus  mortis.  It  is  for  this  reafoa 
that  Shakfpeare  makes  them  three ;  and  calls  them, 

Pofers  of  the  fea  and  land; 
and  intent  onlv  upon  death  and  mifchief.  However,  to  give  thia 
part  of  his  worK  the  more  dignity,  he  intermixes,  with  this  northern, 
the  Greek  and  Roman  fupertlitions ;  and  puts  Hecate  at  the  head 
of  their  enchantments.  And  to  make  it  flill  more  familiar  to  the 
common  audience  (which  was  always  his  point)  he  adds,  for  another 
ingredient,  a  fufEcient  Quantity  of  our  own  country  fuperftitions 
concerning  witches ;  their  beards,  their  cats,  and  their  broomfticks. 
So  that  his  luitch-fcenes  are  like  the  charm  they  prepare  in  one  of 
them ;  where  the  ingredients  are  gathered  from  every  ^\xi9jbockinz 
in  the  natural  world,  as  here,  from  every  thing  ahfurd  in  Uic  motM. 
But  as  extravagant  as  all  this  is,  the  play  has  had  the  power  to 
charm  and  bewitch  every  audience  from  that  time  to  this. 

Warburtow. 

Wii*rd  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  -^yxh^fatum,  and  is  ufed  as  a 
fubilantive  ilgnifying  a/n7/i6rgr,by  the  tranflator  of  Hedor  Boctbiut 
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Thus  do  go  abouti  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  minc^ 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine ; 
Peace ! — the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enier  Macbeth  and  Banoijo. 

Mac.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  feen. 
Bjn.  How  far  is't  called  to  Fores  ? » — What  arc 
thefe, 

in  the  year  1 5^1,  as  well  as  for  the  Deftimies  hy  Chancer  and  Ho* 
linihed.     Of  the  lueirdis  gf*vj»  to  Makbetb  and  Bajtfhuo,  is  the  ar- 
gument of  one  of  the  chapters.     Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  tranilatioa 
of  f^irgil,  calk  the  Parca  the  nveird  Jifters ;  and  in  Ame  njerU  txctU 
Uni  mi  deltSabiil  Treati/e  imtittdit  Phi  LOTUS,  onbamm  nve  mof 
ferfave  the  greit  imcmrveniences  that  faUis  out  im  the  Manage  hefweem 
Age  aniZcmth^  Edinburgh,  1603,  the  word  appeals  again: 
**  How  dois  the  quheill  of  fortune  go, 
«*  Quhat  wickit  nukri\aA  wrocht  our  wo." 
Again: 

**  Quhat  neidis  Philotus  to  think  ill, 
••  Or  zit  his  nuierd  to  warie  ?" 
The  other  method  of  fpelling,  \yi€yward\  was  merely  a  blunder 
of  the  tranfcriber  or  printer. 

The  Valkyriay  or  Valkyriur^  were  not  barely  three  im  numher. 
The  learned  critick  might  have  found,  in  BarthQlimuSj  not  only 
Gnnna^  Rota^  et  Skullda^  but  alfo,  Scogula,  Hilda^  Goudula,  and 
Geirojcogula.  Bartholinus  adds  that  their  number  is  yet  greater^ 
accordme  to  other  writers  who  fpeak  of  them.  They  were  the  rjr/- 
hearers  Q^Odin,  and  conduBors  of  the  dead.  They  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  elegance  of  their  forms  ;  and  it  would  be  as  juft  to  compare 
youth  and  beauty  with  age  and  deformity,  as  the  Valkjri^e  of  the 
f^orth  with  the  Witches  of  Shakfpeare.     S T  E  E  V  E  N  s. 

The  old  copy  has — 'weyward,  probably  in  confequence  of  the 
tranfcriber's  being  deceived  by  his  ear.  The  correction  was  made 
by  Mr.  Theobald.  The  following  paflage  in  Bellcnden's  Tranilation 
of  Hedlor  fioethius,  fully  fupporu  the  emendation :  *'  Be  aventure 
Makbeth  and  Banquho  were  paflisind  to  Fores,  quhair  kyng  Dun- 
cane  hapnit  to  be  for  ye  tyme,  and  met  be  ye  gait  thre  wemen 
clothit  in  clrage  and  uncouth  weid.  They  wer  jugit  be  the  pepill 
to  be  w«W  fillers."    So  alfo  Holinlhcd.     Ma  lone. 

«  Hvwfar  is't  calVd  to  Fores  .^J  The  king  at  this  time  rcfided  at 
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So  withered,  and  fo  wild  in  their  attire  ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'thc  earth. 
And  yet  are  on't  ? — Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  queftion  ?  ^  You  feem  to  underftand 

me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  Ikinny  lips : — You  fhould  be  women,* 
And  yet  your  beards  *  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  fo. 

Macb*  Speak,  if  you  can ; — What  are  you  ? 

i.lVircH.  All  hail,  Macbeth  P  hail  to  thee, 
thane  of  Glamis  !  * 


Fores,  2l  town  in  Murray,  not  far  from  Itevemefs,  *^  It  (brtooed, 
({ays  Holmlhed)  as  Macbeth  and  Banauo  journeyed  towards  Fores, 
where  the  king  then  lay,  they  went  ^rting  by  the  way,  without 
other  company,  fave  only  themfelves,  when  fuddenly  in  the  midft 
of  a  laund  there  met  them  three  women  in  ilrange  and  wild  appareU, 
refembling  creatures  of  the  elder  world,"  &c.    Ste  b  ve  n  s. 

The  old  copy  reads— ^0r//»    Correded  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Maloki. 

^  That  mem  may  qtseftion  ^]  Are  ye  any  beings  with  which  man  ia 
permitted  to  hold  converfe,  or  of  whom  it  is  lawful  to  ajk  pteftiom  f 

Johnson. 

*  — Toujhould  he  njoomen^  In  Fierce  Fennilfjfe  his  Supplication  to  the 
Drvell^  '592ff  there  is  an  enumeration  of  fpirits  and  their  offices; 
and  of  certain  watry  fpirits  it  is  faid — '*  by  the  help  of  AI}'Tiach  a 
fpirit  of  the  Weft,  they  will  raife  ftormes,  caufe  earthquakes,  rayne, 
haile  or  fnow,  in  the  cleareft  day  that  is ;  and  if  ever  they  appeare 
to  anie  man,  they  come  in  ivom/Tir'/ apparell."     HsNOsasoN. 

6  your  beards J  Witches  were  fuppofed  always  to  hare 

hair  on  tlwir  chins.     So,  w  Decker's  Hontft  Whore,  1635  : 

*•  Some  women  have  beards,   marry  they  are  half 

luitches.**     Sti  EVENS. 

▼  All  hail,  Macbeth!]  It  hath  lately  been  repeated  from  Mr. 
Guthrie's  EJJfay  upon  Englijh  Tragedy,  that  the  portrait  of  Macbeth'a 
^wife  is  copied  from  Buchanan,  **  whofe  fpirit,  as  well  as  words, 
is  tranflated  into  the  play  of  Shakfpeare :  and  it  had  iignifyed  no** 

thing  to  have  pored  only  on  Holinlhed  for  faSsJ' **  Animus 

ctiam,  per  fe  ferox,  prope  quotidianis  conviciis  uxoiis  (quae  omnium 
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2.lVircH.  All  hail,  Macbeth!   hail   to  thee, 
thane  of  Cawdor !  ^ 


confiliorum  ci  crat  confcia)  ftimukbator." This  is  the  whole» 

that  Buchanan  fays  of  the  Lady,  and  truly  I  fee  no  mott/pirit  in 
the  Scotch,  than  in  the  Englifh  chronicler.  **  The  wordes  of  tKc 
three  weird  (ifters  alfo  greatly  encouraged  him  [to  the  murder  of 
Duncan,]  but  fpecially  his  wife  lav  fore  upon  him  to  attempt  the 
thing,  as  (he  that  was  very  ambitious,  brenning  in  unquenchable 
deiire  to  beare  the  nameof  aqueene."    Edit.  15779  p*  244. 

This  part  of  Holinfhed  is  an  abridgment  of  Johne  Bellenden's 
tranflation  of  the  noble  clerks  UeSor  Boece^  imprinted  at  Eiinbutph^ 
in  fol.  1 541.  I  will  give  the  paflfage  as  it  is  found  there.  **  His 
wyfe  impacient  of  lang  tary  {as  all  ijjemen  ar)  fpecially  quhare  they 
are  defirus  of  ony  puipos,  gaif  hym  gret  artation  to  purfew  the 
third  weirdy  that  fche  micht  be  ane  queue,  calland  hym  oft  nrmu 
febyl  cowart  and  nocht  defyrus  of  honouris,  fen  he  durfl  not  aflailze 
the  thing  with  manheid  and  curage,  quhilk  is  offerit  to  hym  be 
beniuolence  of  fortoun.  Howbeit  iindry  otheris  hes  aflailzeit  fie 
thinges  afore  with  maift  terribyl  jeopardyis,  quhen  they  had  not  fib 
fickemes  to  fucceid  in  the  end  of  thair  laubouris  as  he  had."  p.  1 73. 

But  we  can  demonftrate,  that  Shakfpeare  had  not  the  ftory  from 
Buchanan.  According  to  him,  the  weird  fiilers  falute  Macbedi : 
«'  Una  Angufias  Thanum,  altera  Moraviae,  tertia  Regem." 
Thane  of  Angus,  and  of  Murray,  &c.  but  according  to  Holinfhed^ 
immediately  from  Bellenden,  as  it  (lands  in  Shakfpeare :  **  The 
firft  of  them  fpake  and  (ayde.  All  hayle  Makbeth  Thane  of  Glam* 
mis, — the  fecond  of  them  fayde,  Hayle  Makbeth  Thane  of  Cawder ; 
but  the  third  fayde.  All  hayle  Makbeth,  that  hereafter  (hall  be 
king  of  Scotland  "     p.  245. 

1.  Witch.  Ml  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Glamis  ! 

2.  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Canvdor  f 

3.  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  that  Jhalt  be  king  hereafter  ! 
Here  too  our  poet  found  the  equivocal  predictions,  on  which  his 

hero  fo  fatally  depended :  **  He  had  learned  of  certaine  wyfards, 
how  that  he  ought  to  take  heede  of  Macduffe : and  furely  here- 
upon had  he  put  Macduffe  to  death,  but  a  certaine  witch,  whom 
he  had  in  great  truft,  had  tolde,  that  he  (hould  neuer  be  (lain  with 
man  borne  of  any  nuoman,  nor  vanquiftied  till  the  wood  of  Bemane 
came  to  the  caftell  of  Dunfmane."  p.  244.  And  the  fcene  between 
Malcolm  and  Macduff  in  the  fourth  ad  is  almoft  literally  taken 
from  the  Chronicle.     Farmer. 

All  hail,  Macbeth!]  All  hail  is  a  corruption  of  al-hael.  Sax. 
i.  e.  a've,  Jahe.     M  A  LO  N  E . 
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^.  IVircu.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  that  (halt  be  king 
hereafter. 

BAif.  Good  fir,  why  do  you  ftart ;  and  feem  to 
fear 
Things  that  do  found  fo  fair  ? — Pthe  name  of  truths 
Are  ye  fantaftical,*  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  (how  ?  My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  prefent  grace,  and  great  predidion 
Of  noble  having,*  and  of  royal  hope. 


•  thant  of  Glamis  /]  The  thaneihip  of  Glamis  was  the  an- 

•ient  inheritance  of  Macbctn's  family.  The  caHle  where  they  lived 
is  ftill  Handing,  and  was  lately  the  magnificent  reiidence  of  the  earl 
of  Strathmore.  See  a  panicular  defcription  of  it  in  Mr.  Gray'* 
letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  dated  from  Glomes  CcflU.    Steeveks. 

9  thane  of  C^w^6t\'\  Br.  Johnfon  obferves  in  his  youmey 

J»  the  Weftem  Ijlands  of  Scotland^  that  part  of  Colder  Caftle,  from 
which  Macbeth  drew  his  fecond  tide,  is  fliU  remaining. 

Stsevens. 

*  Are  ye  fantaftical,]  By  fantaftical  is  not  meant,  according  to 
the  common  fignification,  creatures  of  his  own  brain  ;  for  he  could 
not  be  fo  extravagant  to  afk  fuch  a  queflion :  but  it  is  ufed  {oxfu- 
femotural,  fpirituoL     Warburton. 

^y  forttafikal^  he  means  creatures  o^fantnjy  or  imagination :  the 
qneftion  is.  Are  thefe  real  beings  before  us,  or  are  we  deceived  by 
ulufions  of  fancy  ?    Johnson. 

So,  in  Reginald  Scott's  iXfcwery  of  Witrhcrafi^  1584.:  *'  He 
affirmeth  theie  tranfubdantiations  to  be  h\it  fontafticaly  n  >t  accord- 
ing to  the  veritie,  but  accorriin?  to  the  appearance."  The  fame 
exprcflion  occurs  in  All*s  Lofi  by  Luji^  ^^S5*  ^Y  Rowley: 

•*  or  is  that  thing, 

"  Which  would  fupplv  the  place  of  foul  in  thee, 
"  MtTtiy  phontajiical'?" 
Shakfpeare,  however,  took  the  word  from  Holinihed,  who  in 
his  account  of  the  witches,  fays ;  "  This  was  reputed  at  firft  but 
fome  vain  fantojlkal  illufion  by  Macbeth  and  fianquo." 

Stesvins. 
'  Of  nobU  having,]  Having  is  eftate,  pofleifion,  fortune.    So, 
io  Tiuelftb  Night : 

•*  my  having  is  not  much ; 

**  ril  make  divifion  of  my  prefent  ftore : 
"  Hold ;  there  is  half  my  cofier." 
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That  he  fcems  rapt  withal ;  ^  to  me  you  fpeak  not : 
If  you  can  look  into  the  feeds  of  timc> 
And  fay,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not ; 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours,  nor  you  hate. 

1.  fVircH.  Hail  I 

2.  IVircH.  Hail ! 

3.  IVircH.  Hail ! 

1 .  fVircH.  Lefler  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2.  fFircH.  Not  fo  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3.  WircH.   Thou  fhalt  get  kings,  though  thou> 

be  none : 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 

I.  IVircH.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail! 
MacB'   Stay,   you  imperfedl:  fpeakers,   tell  mc 
more: 
By  Sinel's  death,^  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  profperous  gentleman;  and,  to  be  king. 


Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Sjr  Bt^js  of  Hmmfimtt 
bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  And  when  he  heareth  this  tydinge, 
**  He  will  go  theder  with  great  having.** 
Sec  alfo  note  on  The  Merry  Wi'ves  of  Windfor,  A^  HI.  fc.  ii. 

Stebvins. 
5  That  hi  feems  rapt  ivirha/;]  Rapt  is  rapturoufly  affcfted,  extra 
ft  raptus.     So,  in  Spenfer's  Faerie  ^een^  IV.  ix.  6 ; 

"  That,  with  the  fweetnefs  of  her  rare  delight, 
**  The  prince  half  raft^  began  on  her  to  dote.*' 
Again,  in  Cymie/ine : 

**  What,  dear  fir,  thus  raps  you  ?**    Stebvens. 
*  By  Sinets  death,']  The  father  of  Macbeth.     Pope. 

His  true  name,  which  however  appears,  but  perhaps  only  typo- 
eraphically,  corrupted  to  Synele  in  Heftor  Boethius,  from  whom,, 
by  means  of  his  old  Scottilh  tranflator,  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Holinfhed,  was  Finleg.  Both  Finlay  and  Macbeath  9 re  common 
furnames  in  Scotland  at  this  moment.     Ritsok. 
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Stands  not  within  the  profped  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  ftrange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blafted  heath  you  ftop  our  way 
With  fuch  prophetick  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [fFiicbes  i;anifi). 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  thefe  are  of  them : — Whither  are  they  vanilh'd  ? 

Macb.  Into  the  air;  and  what  feem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  (laid ! 

Ban.Wctc  fuch  things  here,  as  we  do  fpeak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  infane  root,' 
That  takes  the  reafon  prifoner  ?  ^ 


'  eaten  of  the  infane  root,]  The  infatu  root  IS  the  fOOt  which 

makes  infane.    Theobald. 

Shakipeare  alludes  to  the  aaalities  anciently  afcribed  to  hemlck^k. 
So,  in  Greene's  Nen)er  too  late ^  1616:  •*  You  gaz'd  againfl  the 
fun,  and  fo  blemilhed  your  fight ;  or  elfc  you  have  eaten  of  the  roots 
^  hemlock^  that  makes  men's  eyes  conceit  unfetn  ohjeSs**  Again, 
in  Ben  J  onion's  Sejanus  : 

**  —they  lay  that  hold  upon  thy/en/es, 

**  As  thou  hadfl  fnnft  up  hemlock.'*    Stsevens. 

The  commentators  have  given  themfelves  much  trouble  to  afcer- 
tain  the  name  of  this  root,  but  its  name  was,  I  believe,  unknown 
to  Shakfpeare,  as  it  is  to  his  readers ;  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranfla* 
tion  of  rlutarch,  having  probably  fumifticd  him  with  the  only 
knowledge  he  had  of  its  qualities,  without  fbecifyin^  its  name.  In 
the  Life  of  Antony,  (which  oar  author  muft  have  diligently  read,) 
the  Roman  foldiers,  while  employed  in  the  Parthian  war,  are  faid 
to  have  fuffered  ereat  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions.  *'  In  the  ende 
(fays  Plutarch)  they  were  compelled  to  live  of  herbs  and  rootes^  but 
Ihty  found  few  of  them  that  men  do  commonly  eate  of,  and  were 
enforced  to  tafte  of  them  that  were  never  eaten  before ;  among  the 
which  there  was  one  that  killed  them,  and  made  them  out  of  theit 
njoits ;  for  he  that  had  once  eaten  of  it,  his  memorye  nuai  ^onefrom 
him,  and  he  kne<w  no  nrnnntr  of  thing,  but  only  bttficd  himftlf  in 
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Macs.  Your  children  fhall  be  kings. 
Bai^.  You  Ihall  be  king. 

Macs.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too;  went  it  not 
fo? 

Ban.  To  the  felf-fame  tune,  and  words.  Who's 
here  ? 

Enter  Rosse,  and  Angus. 

RossE.  The  king  hath  happily  received,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  fuccefs  :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  perfonal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praifes  do  contend. 
Which  fliould  be  thine,  or  his :  Silenc'd  with  that,' 
In  viewing  o'er  the  reft  o*  the  felf-fame  day. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  ftout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyfelf  didft  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale,' 


digging  and  hurling  of  ftones  from  one  place  to  another,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  matter  of  great  waight,  and  to  be  done  with  all  pof. 
fiblc  ffccde."     Ma  LONE. 

*  ////  ivondert  and  his  praifes  do  contend^ 
Which  Jhould  be  thine  ^  or  his :  &c.]  i.e.  private  admiration'of 
your  deeds,  and  a  defire  to  do  them  publick  juilice  by  commenda- 
tion, contend  in  his  mind  for  pre-eminence. — Or, — There  is  aconteft 
in  his  mind  whether  he  (hould  indulge  his  defire  of  publifhing  to  the 
world  the  commendations  due  to  your  hcroifm,  or  whether  he  (hould 
remain  in  (ilent  admiration  of  what  no  words  could  celebrate  ia 
proportion  to  its  dcfcrt. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  read  nvonder,  not  I'.-onders ;  for,  fays  he, 
"  I  believe  the  word  luonder,  in  the  fcnfe  of  admiration,  has  no 
blural."  In  modern  language  it  certainly  has  none ;  yet  I  cannoj 
help  thinking. that,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  plural  was  oppofed  to 
plural  by  ShScfpearc.     S  r  e  e  v e  x s. 

Silenc'd  avith  that,]  i.  e.  wrapped  in  filcnt  wonder  at  the  deeds 
performed  by  Macbeih,  &c.     Malone. 

•• Ai  /hid'  as  laic]   Meaning,  that  the  news  came  as  thiil 
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Came  pbft  with  poll;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praifes  in  his  kingdoni's  great  defence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  fent. 


as  a  taU  can  travel  with  the  poft.    Or  we  may  read,  perhaps,  yet 
better  : 

— — —  As  thick  as  tale^ 

Came  p^ft  nvith  poft  \ 

That  isy  pods  arrived  as  fail  as  they  could  be  counted. 

Johnson* 
So,  in  KingHenfy  VI.  P.  III.  Ad  II.  fc.  i  : 
•*  Tidines,  asfnuiftly  as  the  poft  could  run, 
"  Were  brought,"  &c. 
Mr.  Rowe  reads — as  thick  as  hail,    Steev^ns. 
The  old  copy  reads — Can  poft.  The  emendation  is  Mr.  Rowe'j. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  would  be  lefs  exceptionable,  if  the  old 
copy  had — As  quick  as  tale.  Thick  applies  but  ill  to  tale^  and  Teems 
rather  to  favour  Mr.  Rowe's  emendation* 

'<  As  thick  as  hail,"  as  an  anonymous  correfpondent  obferves  to 
me,  is  an  expreffion  in  the  old  play  ol  King  Join ^  '59'  • 

•*  breathe  out  damned  orifons, 

**  As  thick  as  i&W-ftones  'fore  the  fpring's  approach." 
The  emendation  of  the  word  can  is  fupported  by  a  paflage  ia 
K.Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

**  And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied/^/ 
"  Come  from  the  north."    Ma  lone. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  perfeAly  juftifiable.  As  thicks  in 
ancient  language,  fagnified  zsfaft.  To /peak  thick,  in  our  author^ 
does  not  therefore  mean,  to  have  a  cloudy  indiftinS  utterance,  but  to 
deliver  luords  ivith  rapidity.     So,  in  Cjmhelitu  :  A^  III,  fc.  ii : 

•*  fay,  diiA /peak  thick, 

^*  (Love's  counfellor  ihould  fill  the  bores  of  hearing 

**  To  the  fmothering  of  the  fenfe)  how  far  it  is 

•«  To  this  fame  bleffed  Milford." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Aa  II.  fc.  iii: 

•*  And /peaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemifh, 

•*  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 

«*  For  thofe  that  could  fpeak  lo<iv  and  tardily, 

•*  Would  turn  &c. — To  feem  like  him." 
Thick  therefore  is  not  lefs  applicable  to  tale,  the  old  reading, 
than  to  hail,  the  alteration  of  Mr.  Rowe.    Stesvens. 
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To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  maftcr,  thanks  > 
To  herald  thee  *  into  his  fight,  not  pay  thee. 

RossE.  And,  for  an  earneft  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
In  which  addition,  hail,  moft  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Byiy.  What,  can  the  devil  fpeak  true? 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives ;  Why  do  you 
drefs  me 
In  borrowed  robes  ? 

AsG.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgement  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deferves  to  lofe.     Whether  he  was 
Combin'd  with  Norway ;  ^  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  both 
He  laboured  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treafons  capital,  confefs'd,  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb*  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor : 


*  To  herald  thee  &c.]  The  old  copy  ledandandy  rcadi — Onh 
to  herald  thee  &c*    Steevjns. 

i  €wHh  Norway \\  The  old  copy  reads: 

ivith  ihofc  of  Nomvqym 

The  players  not  undeHlanding  that  by  *'  Nonvaj*  our  author 
meant  we  kin^  of  Nomuay^  as  in  Hamlet — 

*•  Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy,"  &-c^ 
folded  in  the  words  at  prefent  omitted.     Steevbns. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  need  of  change.     The  word  combin'd  be- 
longs to  the  preceding  line : 

•*  Which  he  deferves  to  lofe.     Whe'r  he  was  combined 

**  With  thofe  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel,'*  &c. 

Whether  was  in  our  author's  time  fomctimes  pronounced  an^ 

written  as  onr  fyllable^ ijuhe'r. 

So,  in  Ki//g  yohn : 

••  Noir  <hamc  upon  you,  ivhe'r  Ihc  don  or  no.*' 

Ma  LONE. 
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The  greateft  is  behind.*—- Thanks  for  your  pains. — • 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  fhall  be  kings» 
When  thofe  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me. 
Promised  no  lefs  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trufted  home/ 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  '  unto  the  crown, 
Befides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  ftrange : 


-♦  ^^-^tnifled  borne ,1  i.  c.  entirely,  thoroughly  relied  on.  So, 
in  AiVi  *well  that  ends  *well: 

•*  lack'd  the  fcnfc  to  know 

**  Her  cftimation  i&tf;w^."    Stebvens. 

The  added  word  borne  (hows  clearly,  in  my  anprehenfion,  that 
our  author  wrote — That  tbruftei  home.    So,  in  a  iubfequent  fcene ; 
**  That  every  minute  of  his  being  tbmftt 
**  Againft  my  neareft  of  life." 
Tbrufted  is  the  regular  participle  from  the  verb  to  tbruft^  and 
though  now  not  often  ufed,  was,  I  l)elleve,  common  in  the  timt 
of  Shakfpeare.    So,  in  King  Henry  V : 

"  With  cafted  flough  and  frelh  legerity." 
Home  means  to  the  mttermoft.     So,  in  The  fVinter^s  Tale  : 

•*  all  my  forrows 

**  You  have  paid  home," 
It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  "  thrnfied  homt"  is  an  expreflion  ufed 
at  this  day ;  but  "  tmjfed  home,"  I  believe,  was  never  ufed  at  any 
period  whatfoever.  I  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  remark  that 
many  of  the  errors  in  the  old  copies  of  our  author's  plays  aroie 
from  the  tranfcriber's  ear  having  deceived  him.  In  Ireland  idiere 
much  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  yet  re- 
tained, the  vulgar  conftantly  pronounce  the  word  thrufi  as  if  it 
were  written  trufi ;  and  hence  probably  the  error  in  the  text* 

The  chan^  is  fo  very  flight,  and  I  am  fo  thoroughly  perfnaded 
that  the  reading  propofed  is  the  true  one,  that  had  it  been  fuggefted 
by  any  former  editor,  I  (hould  without  hefitation  have  given  it  a 
place  in  the  text.    M al o  n i. 

5  Might  yet  enkindle  jra» ]  Enkindle^  for  to  ftimulate  yott  to 

fcek.    Warbui^ton. 

A  fimilar  cxpreffion  occurs  in  As  you  like  itj  Adl  I.  fc.  i : 

"  nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither." 

Stebvens* 
Might  fire  you  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown.  He  n  l  b  r* 
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And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  inftruments  of  darknefs  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honeft  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepeft  confequence. — 
Coufins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told»' 

"  Two  truths  are  told,  &c.]  How  the  former  of  thefe  truths  has 
faeea  fulfilled,  we  are  yet  to  learn.  Macbeth  could  not  become 
Thane  of  Glamis^  till  after  his  father's  deceafe,  of  which  there  U 
no  mention  throughout  the  play.  If  the  Hag  only  announced  what 
Macbeth  already  underilood  to  have  happened,  her  words  could 
fcarcely  claim  rank  as  a  predidion.  Steevens. 
.  From  the  Scottifh  tranflation  of  Boethius  it  (honld  fecm  that  Sine!, 
the  father  of  Macbeth,  died  after  Macbeth's  having  been  met  bjr 
the  weird  fifters.  **  Makbcth  (fays  the  hiftorian)  revolvyng  all 
thingis,  as  they  wer  faid  be  the  weird  fiileris,  began  to  covat  ye 
croun.  And  zit  he  concludit  to  abide,  quhil  he  faw  3^^  tyrac 
ganand  thereto ;  fermelie  belevyn?  yt  yc  thrid  weird  fuld  cum  at 
ihtfrft  tivo  did  afore,'*  This  indeed  is  inconfiftent  with  our  author's 
words,  *•  By  Sinels  death,  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis;" — 
but  Holinfhed,  who  was  his  guide,  in  his  abridgment  of  the  hif. 
tory  of  Boethius,  has  particularly  mentioned  that  Sinel  died  before 
Macbeth  met  the  weird  fifters:  we  may  therefore  be  fure  that 
Shakfpeare  meant  it  to  be  underftood  that  Macbeth  had  already 
acceded  to  his  paternal  title.  Bellenden  only  fays,  **  The  firft  of 
thaim  faid  to  Macbeth,  Hale  thane  of  Glammis.  The  fecound 
faid,"  &c.  But  in  HoUnlhed  the  relation  runs  thus,  conformably 
to  the  Latin  original :  "  The  firft  of  them  fpake  and  faid.  All  hailc 
Mackbeth,  thane  of  Glammis  {for  he  had  latelie  entered  into  that 
dignttie  and  office  hy  the  death  of  his  father  Sinell).  The  fecond  of 
them  faid,"  &c. 

Still  however  the  objedion  made  by  Mr.  Steevens  remains  in  its 
full  force;  for  fince  he  knew  that  **  by  Sinel 's  death  he  was  thane 
ofGlamis,"  how  can  this  falutation  be  confidered  as  prophetickf 
Or  why  ftiould  he  afterwards  fay,  with  admiration ,  **  Glamis, 
and  thane  of  Cawdor ;"  &c  ?  Perhaps  we  nfay  fuppofe  that  the 
father  of  Macbeth  died  fo  recently  before  his  interview  wiili  the 
weirds,  that  the  news  of  it  had  not  yet  got  abroad ;  in  which  cafe, 
though  Macbeth  himfelf  knew  it,  he  might  confider  their  giving 
him  the  title  of  Thane  ofGlamis  as  a  proof  of  fupernatural  intelli- 
gence. 

'    I  fiifpeft  our  author  was  led  to  ufe  the  expreffions  which*  have 
occafioped  the  prefent  notCj  by  the  following  words  of  Holinfhed ; 
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As  happy  prologues  to  the  fwelling  ad  * 

Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 

This  fupernatural  foliciting*^ 

Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good : — If  ill. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earneft  of  fuccefs. 

Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 

If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  fuggeftion* 

Whofe  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair,' 

And  make  my  feated^  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 

Againft  the  ufe  of  nature?  Prefent  fears 

Are  lefs  than  horrible  imaginings :  * 


'*  Hie  fame  nigbt  after,  at  fupper,  Banquo  jefted  with  him,  and 
faid.  Now  Mackbcth,  thou  hail  obteined  tbofe  things  lubicb  th 
TVfo  former  Jifters  prophesied:  there  remaineth  onelie  for  thee 
to  purchafe  that  which  the  third  faid  fhould  come  to  pafle." 

Malone. 

• fwelling  tf^— ]  SiMellhig  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the 

prologue  to  King  Henry  V : 

"  princes  to  ad, 

"  And  monarchs  to  behold  the  fwelling  fcene." 

Steevens, 

♦  Thii  fupernatural  {iX\c\vai% — ]  .So//W//>f^  for  information, 

Warburton. 
Soliciting  is  rather,  in  my  opinion,  incitement,  than  information. 

Johnson. 

*  fuggeftion  — ]    i.  e.  temptation.     So,  in  All's  nvell  that 

ends  lAjell:  "  A  filtJiy  officer  he  is  in  thofe  fuggeftions  for  the  young 
earl."    Ste  evens. 

^  Whofe  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair^    So  Macbeth  (ays,  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  play : 

** And  my  fell  of  hair 

•*  Would,  at  a  difmal  treatife,  roufe  and  ftir, 
"  As  life  were  in  it."    M.  NIason. 

^ feated ]  i.  e.  fixed,  firmly  placed.     So,  in  Milton's 

Paradifc  Loft,  B.  VI.  643  : 

*•  From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro 
"  They pluck'd  the >a/^^ hills."     Steevens. 

^  ■  ?refent  fi:ars 

Are  lefs  than  horrible  imaginings:^     Prefent /can  ZXt  fears  of 

A  a  4 
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My  thought,  whofe  murder  yet  is  but  fantaftical. 
Shakes  fo  my  finglc  (late  of  man,*  that  fundjon 


things  prrfcnt,  which  Macbeth  declares,  and  crciy  man  hat  foond, 
to  be  lefs  than  the  imagination  prefents  them  while  the  objedt  are 
yet  diftant.     Johnson. 

So,  in  T/v  Tragedie  ofCrcefus,  1604,  by  lord  Sterline: 
♦'  For  as  the  (hadow  ieems  more  monflrous  ft  ill, 
"  Than  doth  the  fubdance  whence  it  hath  the  being, 
•*  So  /i6'  apprebinfiott  of  approaching  ill 
"  Seems  greater  than  itfel/t  luhilfi  fears  are  lying  J* 

Steeteks, 

•^y  t*'^fi"^  ftors  is  meant,  the  aSlual  prtfence  cf  any  objeSs  of 
terrw.     So,  in  The  Second  Part  of  K.  lienrj  IF.  the  King  &/«  • 

"  All  thefe  bold  fears 

•*  Thou  fee'ft  with  peril  I  have  anfwcred." 
To  fear  is  frequently  ufcd  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  fcnfe  0!  fright  * 
In  this  ytry  play.  Lad}-  Macbeth  fays, 

**  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear,* ^ 
So,  in  Fletcher's  Pilgrim ^  Curio  fays  to  Alphonfo, 

**  Mercy  upon  me.  Sir,  why  are  you yj-iir/^ thus?" 
Meaning,  thus  affrighted.    M.  Mason. 

5  ■■  -  .  fingle  Jlate  of  man,]  The  ^ngle  fiate  of  man  feems  to  be 
nfed  by  ShaJcfpeare  tor  an  individual,  in  oppofition  to  a  common^ 
rwealth,  or  c<mjun8  body.     Johnson. 

'Byfingli  ftatc  of  man,  Shakfpeare  might  poffibly  mean  fomewhat  • 
more  than  indi*vidualiij.  He  who,  in  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
Macbeth,  is  meditating  a  murder,  dares  not  communicate  his 
thoughts,  and  confequently  derives  neither  fpirit,  nor  advantage, 
from  the  countenance,  or  fagacity,  of  others.  This  ftate  of  man 
»ay  property  be  ftyled  finale,  foUtary,  or  defcncelefs,  as  it  ex- 
eludes  the  benefits  of  participation,  and  has  no  refources  but  in 
itfelf. 

It  (hould  be  obferved,  however,  that  double  and  fingle  anciently 
fignifiedy?r0;/^  and  ^weak,  when  applied  to  liquors,  and  perhaps  to 
oSier  objeds.  In  this  fenfe  the  former  word  may  be  employed  by 
Brabantio— 

** a  voice  potential, 

**  As  double  as  the  duke's  \* 
and  the  latter,  by  the  Chi^f  Juftice,  fpeaking  to  Falftaff*: 

"  Is  not  your  vrxi  fingle?*' 
Th^  fingle  ftate  of  Macbeth  may  therefore  iignify  his  nveai  and 
debile  ftate  of  mind.    Steevens, 
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Is  fmother'd  in  furmife ;  and  nothing  is^ 
But  what  is  not.^ 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Macs.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  ftir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him 

Like  our  ftrangc  garments ;  cleave  not  to  their 

mould. 
But  with  the  aid  of  ufe. 

Macs.  Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  rougheft 
day.^ 


"/uftffiofi 


Is  /mothered  in  furmife ;  and  nothing  is^ 

But  nvhat  is  not.^  All  powers  of  a^on  are  opprefled  and 
crufhed  by  one  overwhelming  image  in  the  mind,  and  nothing  it 
prefent  to  me  but  that  which  is  really  future.  Of  things  now  about 
me  I  have  no  perception,  being  intent  wholly  on  that  which  has 
yet  no  exigence.    Johnson. 

Surmife,  is  {peculation,  conje^ure  concerning  the  future. 

Malokb. 

Shakfpeare  has  fomewhat  like  this  fentiment  in  The  Mtrcbamt  of 
Femci: 

"  Where,  c^ery  fomething  being  blent  together, 

•*  Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing" . 

Again,  in  K.  Richard  II : 

*•  is  nought  but  (hadows 

"  Of  what  it  is  not."     Steevens. 

7  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  tht  rougheft  daj,]  *'  Bjr  this,  I 
confefs,  I  do  not  with  his  two  lait  commentators  imagine  is  meant 
either  the  tautology  of  time  and  the  hour,  or  an  allufion  to  time 
painted  with  an  hour-glafs,  or  an  exhortation  to  time  to  hafien  for- 
ward, but  rather  to  lay  ie/npus  W  hora,  time  and  occafion,  will 
carry  the  thing  through,  and  brin^  it  to  fome  determined  point 
and  end,  let  its  nature  be  what  it  will." 

This  note  is  taken  from  an  EJaj  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  qf 
Shakfpeare^  &c.  by  Mrs.  Montagu. 
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Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  wc  (lay  upon  your  IcU 
Aire. 

MjiCB.  Give  me  your  favour : ' — my  dull  brain 
was  wrought 
With  things  forgotten.'  Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  regifter'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.* — Let  us  toward  the  king. — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and,  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,'  let  us  fpeak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 


Such  taatology  is  common  to  Shakfpeare. 

**  The  very  heoii  zxA  front  of  mjr  oflfendine," 
is  little  leis  reprdicnfible.     Time  and  the  hmr^  is  Time  with  his 
hours.    Steevens. 

The  fame  expreffion  is  ufed  by  a  writer  nearly  contemporary 
with  Shakfpeare :  **  Neither  can  there  be  any  thing  in  the  world 
more  accepuble  to  me  than  death,  whoTe  honver  and  time  if  they 
were  as  certayne,"  &c.  YcntJOTi^  Tragical  Di/cour/es,  i^'j^.  Again, 
in  Davifon's  Poems ,  1 62 1  : 

**  Time's  young  houores  attend  her  ftill," 
Again,  in  our  author's  1 26th  Sonnet : 

"  O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 

««  Doft  hold  7/«r^'x  fickle  glafs,  his  fickle,  hour-^r 

Malone. 
•  faFvour:'\  i.  e.  indulgence,  pardon.     SteeveKs. 

9  my  dull  brain  nvas  wrought 

With  things  forgotten.']  My  head  was  ivorked,  agitated ,  put  into 
eommotion.     Johnson. 
So,  in  Othello: 

«'  Of  one  not  eafily  jealous,  but  being  lurought, 
*•  Perplex'd  in  the  extreme."     Steevens. 

-  *where  e*very  day  I  turn 

Tlje  leaf  to  read  them.]  He  means,  as  Mr.  Upton  has  observed, 
that  the)'  are  rcgiftered  in  the  table-book  of  his  heart.  So  Hamlet 
fpeaks  of  the  table  of  his  memory.     Malone. 

^  The  interim  having  iveigh'd  //,]  This  intervening  portion  of 
time  is  almoft  perfonified :  it  is  reprefented  as  a  cool  impartial  jud?e ; 
as  the  paufer  Reafon,     Or  perhaps  we  ihould  read — /'  th'  intenm. 

Steevens. 
I  believe,  the  interim  is  ufcd  adverbially :  "  you  having  weighed 
it />r  the  interim.''    Malone, 
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BjN.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV. 

Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourijh.    Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain^ 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  Are  not  ♦ 
Thofe  in  commiflion  yet  return'd  ? 

Mal.  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  fpoke 
With  one  that  faw  him  die :  *  who  did  report,. 
That  very  frankly  he  confefs'd  his  treafons ; 
Implor'd  your  highnefs'  pardon ;  and  fet  forth 
A  deep  repentance:  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  hath  been  ftudied  in  his  death,* 


*  ■■  Are  not — ]  The  old  copy  reads — Or  not.  The  emen- 
dation was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Ma  lone. 

5  IVith  one  that  faixj  him  die:]  The  behaviour  of  the  ihflne  of 
Ca'wdor  correfponds  in  almoft  every  circumftance  with  that  of  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Eflex,  as  related  by  Stowe,  p.  793.  Hisalking 
the  queen's  fbrgivcnefs^  his  confeflion,  repentance^  and  concern 
about  behaving  with  propriety  on  the  fcaffbld,  are  minutely  dc- 
fcribed  by  that  hiilorian.  Such  an  allufion  could  not  Btil  of  having 
the  defired  effed  on  an  audience*  many  of  whom  were  eye-witneflei 
to  the  fe verity  of  that  juftice  which  deprived  the  age  of  one  ofitt 
greatefl  ornaments,  and  Southampton*  Shakfpeare's  patron*  of  his 
dearcft  friend.     Steevens. 

-ftudied  in  his  death,]  Inftruf^ed  in  the  art  of  dying.     It 


was  ufual  to  i^iy  ftudied,  for  learned  in  fcience.    Joh  nson 
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To  throw  away  the  dearcft  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  'twere  a  carelefs  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  conftruAion  in  the  face :  ^ 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  abfolute  truft.— O  worthieft  coufin ! 

f/r/^T  Macbeth,  BxKayo,  Rossi^  and  Ascus. 

The  fin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  fo  for  before. 

That  fwifteft  wing  of  recompcnfe  is  flow 

To  overtake  thee.  'Would  thou  hadfl  lefs  deferv'd ; 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 

Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  fay. 

More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay.* 

His  own  piofeffion  famifhed  oar  author  with  this  phrafc  To 
}x,ftudied  in  a  part>  or  to  have  fiuiied  it,  is  yet  the  technical  term 
of  the  theatre.    Malon  e. 

7  To  find  thf  mind' s  c^nftruB'ton  in  the  face  I'X  Tht  CDfiftmSiou  of  ibe 
mind  \s,  I  believe,  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  Shaicfpeare :  it  implies  the 
frame  or  difpofitiom  of  the  miiid,  hy  which  it  is  determined  to  good 

or  ill.      JOHNfOK. 

Dr.  JohnTon  feems  to  have  underftood  the  word  conftmffion  in 
this  place,  in  the  fcnfc  oi  frame  or  ftruSurei  but  the  fchool-term 
was,  I  bdieve,  intended  by  Shakfpeare.  The  meaning,  is, — TVe 
^annot  conftroe  or  difcwer  the  difpofition  of  the  mind  hj  the  lineaments 
.9f  the  face.     So,  in  K.  Henry  ly.  P.  II : 

**  Coaftrue  the  times  to  their  neceffities." 
In  Hamlet  we  meet  with  a  kindred  phrafe : 

'•  Thcfe  profound  heaves 

'<  You  muft  tranflate\  'tis  fit  we  nnderftand  them." 
Our  author  again  alludes  to  his  grammar,  in  TroiUs  and  CreJJida: 

"  111  decline  the  whole  queftion." 
In  his  Q3d  Sonnet,  however,  we  find  a  contrary  fentiment  aflerted : 

••  In  many*s  looks  th&falfe  heart* s  hifhry 

•'  Is  writ."    Malon E. 

*  More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. "]  More  is  due  to 
rhee,  than,  1  will  not  fay  all,  but,  more  than  all,  i.  e.  the  greatcft 
rrcompeoce,  can  pay.     Thus  in  Plautut :  Nibilo  minus* 
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Macs.  The  fervice  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itfelf.     Your  highnefs'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  ftate,  children,  and  fcrvants ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  (hould,  by  doing  every 

thing  9 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour.* 


There  is  an  obfcurity  in  this  pafTage,  arifing  from  the  word  ail 
which  is  not  ufed  here  perfonaliy  (more  than  all  perfons  can  pay) 
but  for  the  whole  wealth  of  the  fpeaker.  So^  more  clearly^  in 
King  Henry  VI  11: 

"  More  than  my  all  b  nothing/' 
This  line  appeared  obfcure  to  Sir  William  Davenant^  for  he 
altered  it  thus : 

**  I  have  only  left  to  fay, 

**  That  thou  defervcft  m9re  than  I  have  /#  f^y»** 

Malohe. 

9  ■     ■  ■      ^fervanU ; 

Which  do  bnt  nvhat  they  JhouU,  by  doing  enfefy  thing  "^1  From 

Scripture :  "  So  when  ye  (hall  have  done  aU  thofe  things  wbich  are 

commanded  yoa,  iav.  We  are  unprofitable  fenrants :  we  have  dooe 

that  which  wat  oar  aoty  to  do."    Hinlst. 

*  Which  do  but  ivhat  they  Jhould,  by  doing  evety  thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour.]  Nir.  Upton  gives  the  word 
Jk/e  as  an  bflance  of  an  adjeftive  ufed  adverbially.    SntviNS. 

Read — *'  Safe  (i.  e.  faved)  toward  90s  bve  and  honour ;" 
-and  then  the  fenfe  will  be — **  Our  duties  are  your  children,  andi 
fervants  or  vaffals  to  your  throne  and  ftate ;  who  do  but  what  they 
fhould,  by  doingevery  thing  with  a  faving of  their  love  and  honour 
toward  you."  The  whole  is  an  allufion  to  the  forms  of  doing  ho- 
mage in  the  feudal  times.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  or  liege  homage , 
to  the  kine  was  abfolute  and  without  any  exception ;  but  JimpU 
homage y  when  done  to  a  fubje^  for  lands  holden  of  him,  was  always 
with  2ifa<ving  of  the  allegiance  (the  loi^e  and  honour)  due  to  the  fo^ 
vereign.  *•  Saufla  foy  que  jeo  doy  a  noflre  feignor  le  roy,*  as  it  is 
in  Littleton.  And  though  the  expreffion  be  fomewhat  ftiff  and 
forced,  it  is  not  more  fo  than  many  others  in  this  play,  and  fuits 
well  with  the  fituation  of  Macbeth,  now  beginning  to  waver  in 
his  allegiance.  For,  as  our  author  elfewhere  fays,  [in  Jtilhu  C^te/ar:} 
"  When  love  begins  to  ficken  and  decay, 
**  It  ufeth  an  enforced  ceremony."    Blackstoke. 
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DvN.  Welcome  hither  j 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing.' — Noble  Banquo, 
That  haft  no  lefs  deferv'd,  nor  muft  be  known 
No  lefs  to  have  done  fo,  let  me  infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harveft  is  your  own. 


A  fimilar  expreiHon  occars  alfo  in  the  Letters  of  the  Pafton  Famify^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  245.  '*  — ye  (halle  fynde  me  to  yow  as  kynde  as  I 
maye  be,  my  conjcienfe  and  ivor/hjf  /any*d.**     Stebvens. 

A  paflage  in  Cupid's  Retfexge,  a  comedv  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
adds  fome  fupport  to  Sir  mlUam  Blackftone^s  emendation : 
"  I'll  fpeak  it  freely,  always  my  obedience 
**  And  love  preferred  unto  the  prince. ' ' 
So  alfo  the  following  words  fpoken  by  Henry  Duke  of  Lancafter 
to  King  Richard  II.  at  their  interview  in  the  Caftle  of  Flint  (a 


paflage  that  Shakfoeare  had  certainly  read  and  perhaps  remembered  j : 
««  My  fovereign  lordc  and  kyng,  the  caufe  of  my  coming,  at  this 
prefent,  is,  \your  honour  favedj,  to  have  againe  reftitution  of  my 
perfon,  my  landes,  and  heritage,  through  your  favourable  licence." 
Holinflied's  Chron.  Vol.  II. 

Our  author  himfelf  alfo  fumifhes  us  with  a  paflage  that  likewife 
may  ferve  to  confirm  this  emendation.  See  The  IViuters  Ta/e, 
p.  156;  . 

"  Save  him  from  danger ;  do  h  i  m  love  and  honossr.^^ 
Again,  in  Tvjeiftb  Night  : 

•«  ^Tiat  (hall  you  aflc  of  me  that  Til  deny, 

••  That  honour favd  may  upon  alking  give  ?" 
Again,  in  CymheUne: 

**  I  fomething  fear  my  father's  wrath,  but  nothing 

"  (Always  referv*d  my  holy  duty)  what 

'*  His  rage  can  do  on  me." 
Our  poet  has  ufod  the  verb  ta/afr  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

**  — beft  youy^/'Vthe  bringer 

"  Outofihehoft."     Malone. 

^  iM\\  of  grenuing, ]  Is,  I  believe,  exuberant,  pcrfcdl, 

•omplete  in  thy  growth.     So,  in  Othello  : 

•*  What  a/////  fortune  doth  the  thick-lips  owe  ?" 

Maloxe. 
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DvN.  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulnefs,  feek  to  hide  thcmfelves 
In  drops  of  forrow/ — Sons,  kinfmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whofe  places  are  the  neareft,  know. 
We  will  eftablifh  our  eftate  upon 
Our  eldeft,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter. 
The  prince  of  Cumberland :  which  honour  muft 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invert  him  only. 
But  (igns  of  noblenefs,  like  ftars,  rtiall  fhine 
On  all  defervers. — From  hence  to  Invernefs,* 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb.  The  reft  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for 
you : 
I'll  be  myfelf  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

DvN.  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

4  My  plenteous  joys  i 

fVamton  in  fulnefs ,  feek  to  hide  themfel<ves 
In  drops  offorrvwi\ 

lachrymas  non  fponte  cadentes 

EfRidit,  gcmituibuc  cxprcffit  pcdlore  Iseto ; 
Non  aliter  manifefla  potens  aofcondere  mentis 
Gaudia^  quam  lachiymis.     Lucan.  lib.  ix. 
There  was  no  Englifh  tranllation  of  Lucan  before  161 4. — Wtf 
Jrtect  with  the  fame  fcntiment  again  in  The  fVinter's  Tate :  *•  It 
feem'd  forrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded  in 
tears."     It  is  likewife  employed  in  the  firfl  fcene  oi  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,     Ma  LONE. 

5  hence  to  Invcmefs,]  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  in  his  Journey 

So  the  Weft  em  Iftes  of  Scotland y  that  the  walls  of  the  caftle  of  Mac- 
beth at  Iwuernefs  are  yet  (landing.     Steevens. 

The  circumftance  of  Duncans  vifiting  Macbeth  is  fupportcd  by 
hiftory ;  for,  from  the  Scottilh  Chronicles  it  appears,  that  it  was 
cuftomary  for  the  king  to  make  a  progrefs  through  his  dominions 
every  year.  •*  Incrat  ei  [Duncano]  laudabilis  confuetudo  regni 
pertranfire  regioncs  femcl  m  anno.'*  Fordun.  Scotichron.  Lib.  fV. 
€#  «liv. 
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Mjcb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland !  ^ — That  is 
aflep. 
On  which  I  mud  fall  down^  or  elfe  o'er4eap» 

^  Singulis  iniiis  ad  inopam  qaerclas  mdieiidit  perluilnfait  ftfo* 
Tincias."    Bochan.  lib.  Vlif.    Ma  lore. 

6  Thf  fn'MCf  of  Cumherhndl — ]  So,  Holiofhed,  H^.  ofSm$^ 
latiJt  p*  1 7 1  :  **  Dancan  having  two  fonnes,  &c«  he  made  die  elder 
of  them,  called  Malcolme,  prince  q{  Cumberlamd^  as  it  were  dieicbf 
to  arooint  him  focccflbr  in  his  kingdome  immediatlie  after  his  de* 
ceaie.  Mackbeth  forcly  troabled  heiewith,  for  that  he  (aw  bj  thia 
means  his  hope  fore  hindered,  (where,  bv  the  old  laws  of  dM 
icalme  the  ordinance  was,  that  if  he  that  moald  fucceed  were  not 
of  able  age  to  take  the  charze  upon  himfelf,  he  that  was  next  of 
blottd  onto  him  (hould  be  admitted,)  he  began  to  take  counfol  hoiT 
be  might  uforpe  the  kingdome  by  force,  having  a  juft  quanci  fo  10 
doe  (as  he  tooke  the  matter),  for  that  Duncane  did  what  in  hsm 
lay  to  defraud  him  of  all  manner  of  title  and  claime,  which  I10 
might,  in  time  to  come,  pretend  unto  the  crowne." 

The  crown  of  ScotUmd  was  originally  not  hereditary.  When  a 
fucceflfor  was  declared  in  the  life-ame  of  a  king  (as  was  often  the 
cafe),  the  title  of  ?rince  of  Cumberland  was  immediately  beftowed 
on  him  as  the  mark  of  his  defignation.  Cumberland  was  at  that 
time  held  by  Scotland  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  a  fief. 

SteiVbitk 

The  former  part  of  Mr.  Steevens's  remark  is  fopported  by  BeUen- 
den's  Tranflation  of  He3or  Boetbius :  «*  In  the  mene  tyme  Kyng 
Duncane  maid  his  fon  Malcolme  Prince  of  Cumbir^  to  figinfjy  be 
fuld  regne  eftir  bym^  quhiik  wes  gret  diiplefeir  to  Makbeth }  for  it 
maid  plane  derogatioun  to  the  thrid  weird  promittit  afore  to  hym 
be  this  weird  fifteris.  Nochtheles  he  thoct  ^  Duncane  were  flanej 
he  had  maift  rycht  to  the  croun,  becaufe  he  wes  nereft  of  bind  yair« 
to,  be  tenour  of  ye  auld  lavis  maid  efrir  the  deith  of  Kine  Feigiif, 
quhen  young  children  wer  unabel  to  govern  the  croun,  the  nerreft 
of  yair  blade  fal  regne."  So  alfo  Buchanan,  Rerum  Scodcamm 
Hift.iib.  vii. 

**  Duncanus  e  iilia  Sibardi  reguli  Northambromm,  duos  filioi 
tenuerat.  Ex  iis  Milcolumburo,  vixdum  puberem,  Cumbrix  ptae- 
fecit.  Id  fadum  ejus  Macbethus  moleftios«  quam  credi  poferati 
tulit,  earn  videlicet  moram  (ibi  ratus  injedam,  ut,  priores  jam  ma* 
giftratus  (juxta  vifum  nodumum)  adeptus,  aut  omnino  a  regno  ex** 
cluderetur,  aut  eo  tardius  potiretur,  cum  prtefeSlura  Cumhr'ne  'velmi 
adf'm  ud/upre mnm  magi, ? -it *u w  s E  m p r r  rjfet  habitus ,"     It  hat  btCA 
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For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  fee  my  black  and  deep  defires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  yet  let  that  be, 
.Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  fee. 

[Exil. 

Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo ;  he  is  full  fo  va- 
liant ; ' 


averted  by  an  anonymous  writer  [Mr.  Ritfon]  that  "  the  <!rown  of 
Scotland  was  always  hereditary,  and  that  it  ihould  feem  from  the 
play  that  Malcolm  was  xhcjirft  who  had  the  titleofPr/Wr^  of  Cum- 
berland." An  extract  or  two  from  Heftor  Boethius  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  relative  to  thefe  points.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  his  (Hiftory  we  are  informed,  that  fome  of  the  friends  of 
Kenneth  III.  the  eightieth  king  of  Scotland,  came  amon^  the  no- 
bles, defiringthem  to  choofe  Nlalcolm,  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  to  be 
Lord  of  Cumbir,  *'  y  he  mycht  he  y  luay  the  better  cum  t9  y  crown 
after  his  faderitdeid,*'  Two  of  the  nobles  faid,  it  was  m  the  power 
of  Kenneth  to  make  whom  he  pleafed  Lord  of  Cumberland ;  and 
Malcolm  was  accordingly  appointed.  '*  Sic  diingis  done,  king 
Kenneth,  be  advife  of  his  nobles,  ahrogaty^  auld  lainii  concerning 
the  creation  of  yair  king,  and  made  new  lawis  in  manner  as  foH 
lowes :  I.  The  king  beand  deceifit,  his  eldeft  fon  or  his  eldeft 
nepot,  (notwithftandine  ouhat  fumevir  age  he  be  of,  and  youcht  he 
was  bom  efter  his  fadens  death,  fal  faccede  ye  croun,"  &c.  Not- 
withftanding  this  precaution,  Malcolm,  the  eldefl  fon  of  Kenneth, 
did  not  fucceed  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  for  after 
Kenneth  reigned  Conflantine,  the  fon  of  king  Culyne.  To  him 
fucceeded  Gryme,  who  was  not  the  fon  of  Conflantine,  but  the 
grandfon  of  king  Duffe.  Gryme,  fays  Boethius,  came  to  Scone, 
••  quhare  he  was  crownit  by  the  tenour  of  the  auld  lawis/*  After 
the  death  of  Gryme,  Malcolm,  the  fon  of  king  Kenneth,  whom 
fioethius  frequently  calls  Prince  of  Comberland,  became  king  of 
Scotland ;  and  to  him  fucceeded  Duncan,  the  fon  of  his  eldeft 
daughter. 

Thefe  breaches,  however,  in  the  fucceffion  appear  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  violence  in  turbulent  times;  andLihough  the  eldeft 
fon  could  not  fucceed  to  the  throne,  if  he  happened  to  be  a  minor 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  yet,  as  by  the  ancient  laws  the  next  of 
blood  was  to  reign,  the  Scottifh  monarchy  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
hereditary,  fubjeft  however  to  peculiar  regulations.     Ma  lone. 

^  TVw,  ^^(frthy  Bojifuo;  hc  is  full  fo  valiant;]  L  c.  he  is  to  the 

Vol.  VIL  Bb 
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And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him, 
Whofe  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerlefs  kinfman.  [Flour ijb.    Exeunt. 


SCENE    V. 
Invemcfs.     A  Room  in  Macbcth's  Cajile. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M. — T^hey  met  me  in  the  day  ofjuccefs  %  and 
1  have  learned  by  the  perfefleft  report^  they  have  mare 
in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  turn'd  in  de-^ 
fire  to  quejiion  them  further^  they  made  them/elves — 
tf/V,  into  which  they  vanijb*d.  fVhiles  I  flood  rapt  in 
the  wonder  of  it ^  came  mijfives  from  the  king^  who  alU 
bailed  me.  Thane  of  Cawdor ;  by  which  title ^  before, 
thefe  weird  fiflers  fainted  me,  and  referred  me  to  the 
coming  on  of  time,  with.  Hail,  king  that  (halt  be ! 
^his  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  deareft 
partner  of  greatnefs  I  that  thou  might  fl  not  lofe  the 
dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  rfwhat  great nefs  is 
promtfed  thee.     Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

full  as  valiant  as  you  have  defcrihei  him.  We  nmft  imagine^  that 
while  Macbeth  was  uttering  the  fix  preceding  lines,  Duncan  and 
Banquo  had  been  conferring  apart.  Macbeth's  conduA  appears'to 
have  been  their  fubjed ;  and  to  fome  encomium  fuppofed  to  have 
been  beftowed  on  hun  by  fianquo,  the  reply  of  Duncan  refers. 

St££V£N€« 

• hy  tht  feffeilefi  report^']  By  the  bcft  intdligence* 

Johnson. 

^  —  miflives/ro«r /i&^  iy»^,]  i.e.  meflengers.     So,  m  Antony 
Snd  Cleopatra  : 

«  Did  gibe  my  ;!9^<i;r  out  of  audience,"    STiEVsxSr 
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Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  (halt  be 
What  thou  art  promised : — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  na- 
ture; 
It  is  too  full  o'the  milk  of  human  kindnefs. 
To  catch  the  neareft  way :  Thou  would'ft  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 
The  illnefs  fliould  attend  it.     What  thou  would'ft 

highly. 
That  would'ft  thou  holily ;  would'ft  not  play  falfe, 
And  yet  would'ft  wrongly  win :  thou'd'ft  have, great 

Glamis,* 
That  which  cries.  Thus  tbou  muft  rfo,  if  thou  have  if; 
And  that  which  rather  tbou  doftfear  to  do^ 
Than  wijheft  Jhould  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  fpirits  in  thine  ear ;  * 
And  chaftife  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 


*  ■         thou*d*ft  hirvft  great  Glamh, 
That  nvbicb  cries.  Thus  thou  muft  do,  if  thou  have  it; 
And  that,  Vr.l  As  the  obje^  of  Macbeth's  defire  is  here  ia- 
troduced  fpeaking  of  itfelf,  it  is  neceflaty  to  read, 
—  thtm'd'ft  have,  great  Glamis y 
That  'which  cries ,  thus  thou  muft  do,  if  thou  have  me. 

JOHNSOK. 

* '  And  that  wahich  rather  thou  doft  fear  to  do,"]  The  conftrufHon, 
perhaps,  is,  thou  would'ft  have  that,  [i.  e.  the  crown,]  which 
cries  unto  thee,  thou  muft  do  thus,  if  thou  ivouldft  ha*ve  it,  and  thou 
muft  do  that  'which  rather,  &c.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  without  neceffity 
reads — And  that's  what  rather — .  The  difficulty  of  this  line  and 
the  fucceeding  hemiftich  feems  to  have  arifen  from  their  not  being 
confidered  as  part  of  the  fpcech  uttered  by  the  objedl  of  Macbeth'* 
ambition.  As  fuch  thev  appear  to  me,  and  I  have  therefore  dif- 
Unguifhed  them  by  Italicks.    Ma  lone. 

This  regulation  is  certainly  proper,  and  I  have  followed  it. 

Stbrvini. 
^  That  I  may  pour  my  fpirits  in  thine  ear;]  I  meet  with  the  fame 
expreffion  in  lord  Stcrline's  fu/ius  drfar,  1 607  : 

•«  Thou  in  my  bofom  us'd  to  pour  thj  ff  right**    Ma  lone. 
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Which  fate  and  metaphylical  aid  doth  fcem 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal.^ What  is  your 

tidings  ? 


5  ■         the  golden  round. 

Which  fate  and  metaphyfical  aid  doth  (eem 
To  halve  thee  crown  d  <withaL'\  For  /eem^  the  fcnfe  evidently 
direds  us  to  icsAfeek.  The  crown  to  which  fate  deftines  thee^  and 
which  preternatural  agents  endeavour  to  beftow  upon  thee.    The 
golden  round  is  the  diadem.    Joh  nson. 
So,  inAaiV: 

**  And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
**  And  top  of  {overeignty."    Stsevbns. 

Metaphyfical  for  fupematural.    But  doth  feem  to  have  thee  crvwnd 
nvithal,  is  not  fenfe.     To  make  it  fo,  it  fhould  be  fupplied  thus : 
doth  feem  defirous  to  have.     But  no  poetic  licence  would  excufe  thift. 
An  eafy  alteration  will  reftore  the  poet's  true  reading: 
^—-^dothfetm 

To  have  cronund  thee  nuithal, 
i.  e.  they  feem  already  to  have  crown'd  thee,  and  )'et  thy  difpo- 
fition  at  prefent  hinders  it  from  taking  efied.     W  a  R  b  u  r  to  n  • 

The  words,  as  they  now  ftand,  have  exaftly  the  (ame  meaning. 
Such  arrangement  is  fufficiently  common  among  our  ancient  writers* 

Stievens. 
I  do  not  concur  with  Dr.  Warburton,  in  thinking  that  Shak- 
fpeare  meant  to  fay,  that  fate  and  metaphyfical  aid  feem  to  hofve 
crowned  Macbeth. — Lady  Macbeth  means  to  animate  her  hulband 
to  the  attainment  of  *'  the  ^Iden  round,"  with  which  fate  and  fu- 
pematural agency  feem  to  intend  to  have  him  croivned^  on  zfutwge 
day.     So,  in  Alls  toell that  ends  Well: 

*'  Our  deareil  friend 

*'  Prejudicates  the  bufinefs,  and  would yS-^w 
*•  To  have  us  make  denial." 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  material  difference  between — **  To 
liave  thee  crown'd," — and  "  To  have  crown'd  thee ;"  of  which 
the  learned  commentator  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware." 

Metaphyfical,  which  Dr.  Warburton  has  juftly  obfcrvcd,  means 
fupematural,  fecms  in  our  author's  time  to  have  had  no  other 
meaning.  In  the  Engli/b  DiHionary  by  H.  C.  16^5,  Metafhyficks 
are  thus  explained :  **  Supernatural  arts«"    MALoif  e. 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 

ArrEN.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady.  M.  Thou'rt  mad  to  fay  it : 

Is  not  thy  maftcr  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  fo. 
Would  have  informed  for  preparation. 

ArTEN.   So  pleafe  you,  it  is  true ;  our  thane  is 
coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  fpeed  of  him ; 
Who,  almoft  dead  for  breath,  had  fcarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  meflage. 

Lady.  M.  Give  him  tending. 

He  brings  great  news.  The  raven  himfelf  is  hoarfe,* 

[Exit  Attendant. 

^  /         The  rtpven  himfelf  U  haatfeA  Dr.  Warburton  reads : 

The  raven  himfelf* s  not  hoarft^ 

Yet  I  think  the  prefent  words  may  ftand.  The  mefTenger^  fayg 
the  fervant,  had  hardly  breath  to  make  up  his  meffage ;  to  which 
the  lady  anfwers  mentally,  that  he  may  well  want  breath,  Aich  a 
meiTage  would  add  hoanenefs  to  the  raven.  That  even  the  bird, 
whoie  har(h  voice  is  accuftomed  to  predi^  calamities,  could  not 
croak  the  entrance  of  Duncan  but  in  a  note  of  unwonted  harfhnefs* 

Johnson* 

The  following  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fenfe  of  this  paflage. 

Giue  him  tending ;  the  news  he  brings  arc  worth  the  f^ed  that 
made  him  lofe  his  breath.  \Exit  AttendantA  'Tis  certain  now-« 
the  raven  himfelf  is  fpent,  is  hoarfe  by  croaking  this  very  meflage, 
the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan  under  my  battlements. 

Lady  Macbeth  (for  (he  was  not  yet  unfexed)  was  likelier  to  be 
deterred  from  her  defign  than  encouraged  in  it  by  the  fuppofed 
thought  that  the  meffage  and  the  prophecy,  (though  equally  fecrets 
to  the  meflenger  and  the  raven,}  had  deprived  the  one  of  fpeech, 
and  added  harfhnefs  to  the  other's  note.  Unlefs  we  abfurdly  fup- 
pofe  the  meiTenger  acquainted  with  the  hidden  import  of  his  mef- 
lage, fpeed  alone  had  intercepted  his  breath,  as  repetition  the  raven's 
voice ;  though  the  lady  confidered  both  as  organs  of  that  deftiny 
which  hurried  Duncan  into  her  mefhes.    Fvseli. 
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That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.    Come,  come,  you  fpirits' 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,*  unfex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direft  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  accefs  and  paffage  to  remorfc  j  • 
That  no  compundious  viiitings  of  nature 


Mr.  Fofeli's  ides,  that  the  raven  has  croaked  till  lie  it  harfi 
with  croaking,  may  receive  fupport  from  the  following  paifiige  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoar/e  than  mine 

•*  With  repetition  ^i  mj  Romeo's  name." 
Again,  from  one  of  the  parts  of  King  Henry  VI: 

"  Warwick  is  baarfe  with  daring  thee  to  arm8.''STEEyiK8« 

'  Come^  come,  you  fpirits  — ]  For  the  fake  of  the  metre  I 

iavc  ventored  to  repeat  the  word — come,  which  occurs  only  once 
in  the  old  copy. 

All  had  been  added  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  to  fupply  the  fame 
deficiency.    Steevens. 

•  mortal  thoughts  i\  This  expreffion  fignifies  not  the  thoughts 

ef  mortals,    but  murderous,  deadly,  or  defiru£li*Oe  dejigns.     So,  in 
AaV: 

"  Hold  M  the  wr/fl/fword." 
And  in  another  place : 

"  With  twenty  mortal  murders."    Johnson. 

In  Tierce  Pennile/s  his  Supplication  to  the  Dentil,  by  T.  Naihe^ 
1592^  (a  very  popular  pamphlet  of  that  time,)  our  author  might 
liave  found  a  particular  defcription  of  thefe  fpirits,  and  of  their 
office. 

•*  TTie  fecond  kind  of  devils,  which  he  moft  employeth,  are 
thofe  northern  Martii,  called  ^t  fpirits  of  revenge,  ana  the  authors 
of  maflacres,  and  fecdfmen  of  mifchief ;  for  they  have  commiffion 
to  incenfe  men  to  rapines,  facrilege,  theft,  murder,  wrath,  fury, 
and  all  manner  of  cruelties :  and  they  command  certain  of  the 
fouthem  fpirits  to  wait  upon  them,  as  alfo  great  Arioch,  that  it 
termed  the/pirit  of  revenge.'*    M  A  L  o  n  e  . 

9  ^-~.^.^^remorfe{\  Remorfe,  in  ancient  language,  fignifies  pity. 
So,  in  KingLear: 

"  Thrill'd  with  remorfe,  oppos'd  againft  the  aft.** 
Again,  in  Othello: 

**  And  to  obey  (hall  be  in  me  remorfe  — ." 
See  notes  on  that  paflage.  Aft  III.  fc. iii.    Steevens. 
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Shake  my  fell  purpofe,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  efFed,  and  it !  ^  Come  to  my  woman's  breads. 


9 nor  keep  peace  between 

The  eJfeBy  and  it  I]  The  intent  of  Lady  Macbeth  eridently  is 
towiih  that  no  womanifh  tendemefs,  or  confcientious  xemorie, 
may  hinder  her  purpofe  from  proceeding  to  efied ;  but  neither  this, 
nor  indeed  any  other  fenfe,  is  expreiTed  oy  the  prefent  reading,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  difierently, 
perhaps  thus  : 

That  no  compun&icms  'vifiiings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe  ^  nor  keep  pace  hetnjDeen 

The  effea  and  it. 

To  keep  pace  bettveen^  may  fignify  to  pafs  betnueeu^  to  intervene. 
Pace  is  on  many  occafions  a  favourite  of  Shakfpeare 's.  This  phrafe 
if  indeed  not  ufual  in  this  fenfe ;  but  was  it  not  its  novelty  that 
gave  occafion  to  the  prefent  corruption  ?    Johnson. 

and  it  /]  The  folio  reads,  and  hit.  It,  in  many  of  our 
ancient  books,  is  thus  fpelt.  In  the  firft  (lanza  of  Churchyard's 
Difcourfe  of  Rebellion,  Sec.  1 570,  we  have.  Hit  is  a  plague — Ha 
venom  caftes — Hit  poyfoncth  all — Hit  is  of  kiadt-^H/t  ftaynes  the 
ayre.     Steevens, 

The  correAion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio. 
Lady  Macbeth *s  purpofe  was  to  be  effefted  by  adion.     To  keep 
peace  betiveen  the  effed  and  purpofe,  means,  to  delay  the  execution 
of  her  purpofe ;  to  prevent  its  proceeding  to  ejfeif.     For  as  long  as 
there  ihould  be  a  peace  between  the  effed  and  purpofe,  or  in  other 
words,  till  hoflihties  were  commenced,   till  fome  bloody  action 
ihould  be  performed,  her  purpofe  [i.  e.  the  murder  of  Duncan] 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution.     So,  in  the  following  palFage 
in  King  John,  in  which  a  correfponding  imagery  may  be  traced : 
"  Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleflily  land, 
*'  This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
'*  Hoftility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
'*  Between  my  confcience  and  my  coufin's  death.** 
A  fimilar  expreflion  is  found  in  a  book  which  our  author  is 
known  to  have  read,  the  Tragicall  Hyjiorie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet, 
1562: 

*'  In  abfence  of  her  knight,  the  lady  no  wav  could 
'*  Keep  truce  between  her  griefs  and  her,  thougn  nc'cr  fo  faync 
ihc  would.*' 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  ftrange  alteration  of  this  play  fometimcs  af- 
fords a  reafonably  good  comment  upon  it.     Tnus,  in  the  prefent 
inilance : 

Bb  4 
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And  take  my  milk  for  gall,*  you  murd'ring  minil^ 

ters. 
Wherever  in  your  fightlefs  fubftances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mifchief !  *  Come,  thick  nighty* 
And  pall  thee  ^  in  the  dunneft  fmoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife '  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 


**  make  thick 

**  My  blood,  (lop  all  paflage  to  remorfc; 
**  That  no  relaplcs  into  mercy  may 
•*  Shake  my  defign^  nor  make  it  fall  before 
**  '7//  ripen  d  to  efea."     Malone. 

'  taie  my  milk  for  gall^  Take  away  mj  milk,  and  put  gall 

into  the  place.    Johnson. 

^  Ton  ivait  en  nature's  mifchief!]  Nature* s  mifchief  is  mifchief 
done  to  nature^  violation  of  nature's  order  committed  by  wicked- 
nefs.    Johnson. 

*  ■  ■  ■  Come,  thick  night,  &c.]  A  fimilar  invocation  is  found  in 
A  Warning  for  f aire  Women,  1599,  a  tragedy  which  was  certainly 
prior  to  Macbeth  : 

*'  Oh  fable  night,  fit  on  the  eye  of  heaven, 

«*  That  it  difccm  not  this  black  deed  of  darknefs! 

*'  My  guiltv  foul,  burnt  with  luft's  hateful  fire, 

'«  Mnft  wade  through  blood  to  obtain  my  vile  defire : 

**  Be  then  my  coverture,  thick  ugly  night  I 

*«  The  light  hates  me,  and  I  do  hate  the  light.*' 

Malone. 

^'  And  pall  thee ]  i.  e.  wrap  thyfelf  in  a  palL 

Warburton. 
A  pall  is  a  robe  of  date.     So,  in  the  ancient  black  letter  romance 
of  Syr  Eglamoure  of  Artoys,  no  date ; 

**  The  knyghtes  were  clothed  in  palW* 
Again,  in  Milton's  Penferofo : 

**  Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
"  In  fcepter'd  pall  come  fweeping  by." 
Dr.  Warburton  feems  to  mean  the  covering  which  is  thrown  over 
the  dead. 

To  pall,  however,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  (as  Mr.  Douce  ob- 
ferves  to  me,)  may  fimply  mean — to  ivrap,  to  in^rft,     Steevens. 

'  That  my  keen  knife ]    The  word  knife,  which  at  prefent 

has  a  familiar  undignified  meaning,  was  anciently  ufed  to  exprefs 
a  f^ord  or  dagger.  So,  in  the  old  black  letter  romance  of  S\r 
Eglamoure  of  Artoys,  no  date ; 
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Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark/ 

To  cry,  Hold^  boldf^ Great  GlamisI  worthy 

Cawdor !  * 


*'  Through  Goddes  myght^  and  his  kfijfe, 
"  There  the  gyaunte  loft  his  lyfe." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^uetft,  B.  I.  c.  vi : 

♦♦  the  red-crofs  knight  was  flain  with  paynim  ktti/e.'* 

Stbevens. 

To  avoid  a  multitode  of  examples,  which  in  the  prefent  inftance 
do  not  feem  wanted,  I  (hall  only  obfen^e  that  Mr.  Steevens's  re- 
mark might  be  confirmed  by  quotations  without  end.     Reed« 

• tife  blanket  of  the  dark,']  Drayton,  in  the  26th  fong  of 

hi^  Poljolbion,  has  an  expieffion  reiembling  this : 

**  Thick  vaooun,  that,  like  ruggs^  ftill  hang  the  troubled 

air."      DTEEVENS. 

Polyolbion  w^  not  publiihed  till  161 2,  after  this  play  had  cer- 
tainly been  exhibi  ted ;  but  in  an  earlier  piece  Drayton  has  the  (kme 
expreflion : 

**  The  fttUen  night  in  miflie  rugge  is  wrapp'd." 

Mortimeriados ^  4to.  1596* 

Blanket  was  perhaps  fuggefted  to  our  poet  by  the  coarie  nuoolleu 
curtain  of  his  own  theatre,  through  which  probably,  while  the 
houfe  was  yet  but  half-lighted,  he  had  himfelf  often  feefed* — In 
King  Henry  VL  P.  III.  wc  have — •*  night's  cwerture'* 

A  kindred  thought  is  found  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece^ 

'594- 

*'  Were  Tarquin  ni^ht,  (as  he  is  but  night's  child,) 

*'  The  filver-lhimng  queen  he  would  diftain ; 
*'  Her  twinkling  hand-maids  too,  [the  ftars]  by  him  defil'd, 

**  Through  night* s  black  bojom  mould  not  peep  a?ain." 

Ma  LONE. 

9  To  cry ^  Hold,  hold !]  On  this  paffage  there  is  a  long  criticifm 
vciX)\<^  Rambler^  Number  168.     Johnson. 

In  this  criticifm  the  epithet  dun  is  objedled  to  as  a  mean  one. 
Milton,  however,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
has  reprefented  Satan  as  flying 

"  in  the  dun  air  fublime." 

Gawin  Douglas  employs  dun  as  a  fynonyme  to  ful<vus. 

Stebvens. 

To  cry.  Hold,  hold  I]  The  thought  is  taken  from  the  old  mili- 
tary laws  which  inflided  capital  punilhment  upon  **  whofoevcr 
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Enter  Macbeth, 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  tranfported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  prefent,'  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  inftant. 


(hall  ftrikc  ftroke  at  his  adverfkry,  either  in  the  heat  or  otherwifir, 
if  a  third  do  cry  bold^  to  the  intent  to  part  them ;  except  that  they 
did  fight  a  combat  in  a  place  inclofed  :  and  then  no  man  (hall  he 
§Q  hardy  as  to  bid  Ao/</,  but  the  gcneraL"  P.  264  of  Mr.  Bellay't 
Infiruakms  for  the  JVars,  tranflated  in  1589.     Tollet. 

Mr.  Toilet's  note  will  likewife  illuftiite  the  laft  line  in  Mao- 
beth's  concluding  fpeech : 

**  And  (kmn'd  be  him  who  firft  cries,  io/J,  enough  /" 

Stbevens» 

*  Great  Glamis  !  nvorthj/  Canvdorf]  Shakfpeare  has  fupported  the 
character  of  lady  Macbeth  by  repeated  efforts,  and  never  omits  any 
opportunity  of  addin?  a  trait  of  ferocity,  or  a  mark  of  the  want  of 
human  feelings,  to  this  monfter  of  his  own  creation.  The  fofter 
paflions  are  more  obliterated  in  her  than  in  her  hu(band,  in  propor- 
tion as  her  ambition  is  greater.  She  meets  him  here  on  his  arrival 
from  an  expedition  of  danger,  with  fuch  a  falutation  as  would  have 
becomcone  of  his  friends  or  vaifals ;  a  falutation  apparently  fitted 
rather  to  raife  his  thoughts  to  a  level  with  her  own  purpofes,  than 
to  teftify  her  joy  at  his  return,  or  manifeft  an  attachment  to  his 
perfon :  nor  does  any  fentiment  expreflive  of  love  or  foftnefs  fall 
from  her  throughout  the  play.  While  Macbeth  himfelf,  amidft  the 
horrors  of  his  guilt,  ftill  retains  a  chara^r  lefs  fiend-like  than  that 
of  his  queen,  talks  to  her  with  a  degree  of  tendemeis,  and  pours 
his  complaints  and  fears  into  her  bofom,  accompanied  with  terms 
of  endearment.    Steevens. 

'  This  ignorant  prcfent,]  Ignorant  has  here  the  fignification  of 
unknowing;  that  is,  I  feel  by  anticipation  thofe  future  honours,  of 
which,  according  to  the  procefs  of  nature,  the  prefent  time  would 
be  ignorant,     Joh  n  so  n. 

So,  in  Cymbeline: 

*'  his  (hipping, 

"  Poor  ignorant  baubles,"  &c. 
Again  y  in  The  T'empeft: 

**  ——  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
•*  Their  clearer  reafon."    Steevens* 
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Macb.  My  deareft  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady.  M.  And  when  goes  hence? 

Macb.  To-morrow, — as  he  purpofes. 

Lady.  M.  O,  never 

Shall  fun  that  morrow  fee ! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  ftrange  matters  :  * — To  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time;  *  bear  welcome  in  your  eye. 

This  ignorant  prefent,]  Thus  the  old  copy.   Some  of  our  mo- 
dem editors  read  :  *'  — prefcnt  time :"  but  the  phrafeology  in  the 
text  is  frequent  in  our  author,  as  well  as  other  ancient  writers.    So 
in  the  firft  fceneof  Tl^^  Tempeft:  «*  If  you  can  command  thefe  ele* 
ments  to  (llence,  and  work  tne  peace  of  the  prefent,  we  will  not 
hand  a  rope  more.*'     The  fenfe  docs  not  rccjuire  die  word  time, 
and  it  is  too  much  for  the  meifure.     Again,  in  Coriolanus  : 
**  And  that  you  not  delay  theprefefit\  but"  &c. 
Again,  in  Corinthians  I.  ch.  xv.  v.  6 :  "  —  of  whom  the  greater 
part  remsdn  unto  this  prefent.** 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
"  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us 

**  (For  this  is  from  the  pre/ent)  how  you  take 
**  The  offer  I  have  fent  you."    Steevens. 

4  Tour  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  ivhere  men 
May  read,  &c.]  That  is,  thy  looks  are  fuch  as  will  awaken 
men's  curiofity,  excite  their  attention,  and  make  room  for  fufpi- 
cion.     Heath. 

So,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1 609  : 

"  Her  face  the  book  of  praifes,  inhere  is  read 
'*  Nothing  but  curious pleafu res."    Steeveni. 
Again,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Poor  women's yir«  are  their  own  faults'  books.** 

Malone^ 

*  To  beguile  the  time. 

Look  like  the  time;]  The  fame  cxpreffion  occurs  in  the  8th 
book  of  Daniel's  Cixil  Wars  : 

'«  He  draws  a  travcrfe  'twixt  his  grievances ; 

**  Looks  like  the  time :  his  eye  made  not  reoort 

"  Of  what  he  felt  within ;  nor  was  he  lefs 

*'  Than  ufually  he  was  in  every  part ; 

«•  Wore  a  clear  face  upon  a  cloudy  heart."    Steevens. 
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Your  hand^  ycnir  tongue :  look  like  the  Innocent 

flower. 
But  be  the  ferpent  under  it.     He  that's  coming 
Muft  be  provided  for :  and  you  (hall  put 
This  night's  great  bulinels  into  my  defpatch ; 
Which  fhall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  folely  fovereign  fway  and  mafterdom. 
Mjcb.  We  will  fpeak  further. 

LjtDr.  M.  Only  look  up  clear; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear :  * 
Leave  all  the  reft  to  me.  \Exeunt^ 


S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

^he  fame.     Before  the  Caftle. 

Hauthoys.     Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banqjto, 
Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and  Atten-^ 
dants. 

Dun.  This  caftle  hath  a  pleafant  feat ;  ^  the  air 
Nimbly  and  fweetly  recommends  itfelf 

The  fevcnth  and  eighth  books  of  Daniel's  Civil  Wars  were  not 
poblifhed  till  the  year  1 609 ;  [fee  the  Epiftle  Dedicatorie  to  that 
edition:]  fo  that,  if  either  poet  copied  the  other,  Daniel  moft 
have  been  indebted  to  Shakfpeare ;  for  there  can  be  little  doabt  that 
Macbeth  had  been  exhibited  before  that  year.     Ma  lone. 

^  To  alter  favour  rver  is  to  fear :]    So,  in  Lvue's  Labour's  Loft: 
•*  For  blufhing  cheeks  by  faolts  arc  bred, 
••  And  fears  hy  pale  'white  (hown," 
favour  is — look,  countenance.     So,  in  Troilsu  and  Creffiia  : 

**  I  know  your/2w.wr,  lord  UlyiTes,  well."    Stebvens. 
7  Thiscajlle  hath  a  plea/ant  feat ;]  Seat  here  means  Jitaatiort,  Lord 
fiacon  fays,  "  He  that  builds  a  faire  houfe  upon  an  ///  /eat,  com^ 
inittcth  himfclf  to  prifon.  Neither  doc  I  reckon  it  an  ill /eat,  only 
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Unto  our  gentle  fenfes.* 

Ban.  This  gueft  of  fummer. 

The  temple-haunting  nurtlet,^  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  manfionry,  that  the  heaven's  breathy 
Smells  wooingly  here :  nojutty,  fiieze/ buttrcfs, 

where  the  aire  is  unwholfome,  but  likewife  where  the  aire  is  un- 
equal ;  as  you  (hall  fee  many  fine  feats  fet  upon  a  knap  of  ground 
invironed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the 
funne  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in  troughs ;  fo  as  you 
(hall  have,  and  that  fuddcnly,  as  great  diverfitie  of  heat  and  cold,  as 
if  you  dwelt  in  feveral  places."  rljfajs,  id  edit.  4to.  1632,  p.  257. 

Keed. 
This  caftU  bath  a  pleafant  feat.'\  This  fliort  dialogue  between 
Duncan  and  Banquo,  whild  they  are  approaching  the  gates  of 
Macbeth's  caflle,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  ftriking  inftance  of 
what  in  painting  is  termed  refofe.  Their  converfacion  very  naturally 
turns  upon  the  beautv  of  its  ntuation,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the 
air ;  and  Banquo,  ooferving  the  martlet's  nefts  in  every  receis  of 
the  cornice,  remarks,  that  where  thofe  birds  moil  breed  and  haunt, 
the  air  is  delicate.     The  fubjfeft  of  this  quiet  and  eafy  converfation 

fives  that  repofe  fo  neceffary  to  the  mind  after  the  tumultuous 
uftle  of  the  preceding  fcenes,  and  perfedly  contrafts  the  fcenc  of 
horror  that  immediatdy  fucceeds.  It  feems  as  if  Shakfpeare  alked 
himfelf.  What  is  a  prince  likely  to  fay  to  hb  attendants  on  fuch  an 
occaiion.  Whereas  the  modern  writers  feem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  always  fearching  for  new  thoughts,  fuch  as  would  never  occur  to 
men  in  the  ficuation  which  is  reprefented.-^This  alfo  is  frequently 
the  practice  of  Homer,  who,  from  the  midft  of  battles  and  horrors, 
relieves  and  refrelhes  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  introducing  fomc 
quiet  rural  image,  or  picture  of  familiar  domeilick  life. 

Sift  J.  Reynolds. 
*  Unt^  our  gentle  fenfes.]  Senfes  arc  nothing  more  than  each  mans 
fenfe.  Gentle  Jen/e  is  very  elegant,  as  it  means  placid,  calm,  compofed, 
and  intimates  the  peaceable  delight  of  a  fine  day.    Joh  nson. 
^  martlet,']  This  bird  is  in  the  old  edition  called  barlet, 

JoHMSOIf. 

The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Ma  lone. 
It  is  fupportcd  by  the  following  paffage  in  The  Merchant  ofVe^ 
nice : 

*'  like  the  martlet 

*^  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall." 

Ste^vens. 
^  -— —  4V0  jutty, /rir«r,]  A  comma  ihould  be  placed  ^iittjutt^. 
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Nor  coignc  of  vantage,'  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle :  Where 

they* 
Mod  breed '  and  haunt,  I  have  obferv*d,  the  air 
Is  delicate. 


A  jutty,  othttjt  (for  fo  it  ought  rather  to  be  written)  is  not  here, 
as  has  been  fuppofed,  an  epithet  to  frieze ^  but  a  fubftantive ;  figni« 
fyingthat  part  of  a  building  which  ihoots  forward  beyond  the  reft* 
SoeTlorio's  Italian  Di^onary,  1598:  **  Barhacane.  An  out« 
nooke  or  comer  (landing  out  of  a  hoofe ;  zjettie^'* — "  Sporto.    A 

Eorch,  a  portal,  a  bay  window,  or  out-butting,  or  jettie^  of  a 
oufe,  that  jetties  oat  ^rther  tlum  anie  other  part  of  the  houfe.*'-^ 
Sec  alfo  Surpeniue  in  Cotgrave's  French  Did.  161 1 :  "A  jettki 
an  out-jetting  room."    M alone. 

Shakfpcare  ufcs  the  verb  io  futty,  in  JST.  Henry  V: 
**  — as  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
*'  O'erhang  zxAjuttj  his  confounded  bafe."    Steevsks« 
J  coipu  of 'vantage^  Convenient  corner.    Johnsov, 

So,  in  PerkUs  :  • 

**  By  the  fbor  oppoiing  roi/v^/, 
«•  Which  the  world  together  joins."  Stbkvens* 
4  Hit  fendent  hed^^  and  frocreant  cradle :  Where  tbej  — ]  Left 
the  reader  fhould  think  this  vcrfe  defedive  in  harmony,  he  ought 
to  be  told,  that  as  needle  was  once  written  and  pronounced  neek 
and  neeld^  fo  cradle  was  contraAed  into  crale,  and  confequently 
uttered  as  a  monofyllable. 

Thus,  in  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  Chriflmas  carol  now  before 
me: 

"  on  that  day 

««  Did  aungek  round  him  miniftcr 
♦«  As  in  his  crale  he  lay." 
In  fome  parts  of  Warwick(hire  (as  I  am  informed)  the  word  ii 
drawlingiy  pronounced  as  if  it  had  been  written-^roa/r. 

Steeyens, 

^  Moft  breed ]  The  folio, — muft  breed.     Stbbvens, 

Correftcd  by  Mr.  Rowc.    Malone. 
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Enter  Lady  Macbeth* 

Dun.  Sec,  fee !  our  honoured  hoftefs ! 

The  love  that  follows  us,  fomctime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  ftill  we  thank  as  love.  Herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  (hall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.* 


•  The  love  that  folknus  us,  fometime  is  our  trouble^ 
Which  ftill  nve  thank  as  love.  Herein  I  teach  you, 
Hovjyoujball  hid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains^ 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.]  The  attention  that  is  paii  ut 
(fays  Duncan  on  feeing  Lady  Macbeth  come  to  meet  him,)  fomtimet 
gives  us  paiUf  ivhen  voe  refleR  that  vue  give  trouble  to  others  \  yet  ftill 
fwe  cannot  but  be  pleafed  voith  fuch  attentions  ^^  becaufe  they  are  a  proof 
of  affeSion.  So  far  is  clear ; — ^but  of  the  following  words,  I  confefs, 
I  have  no  very  difHnft  conception^  and  fufpeft  them  to  be  corrupt. 
Perhaps  the  meaning  is,— J^y  being  the  occafion  of  fo  much  trouble  / 
fumififyou  ivith  a  motive  to  pray  to  heaven  to  revsard  me  for  the  pain 
I  grveyou^  inafmuch  as  the  having  fuch  an  opportunity  of  (bowing 
your  loyalty  may  hereafter  prove  beneficial  to  you ;  and  herein  alf^ 
I  afford  you  a  motive  t9  thank  me  for  the  trouble  I  give  you^  becaufe 
by  (howine  me  fo  much  attention,  (however  painful  it  may  be  to 
me  to  be  me  caufe  of  it,)  you  have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  aa 
amiable  charader,  and  of  ingratiating  yourfelf  with  your  fovereign : 
which  finally  may  bring  you  both  profit  and  honour.     Ma  lone* 

This  pafiTa^   is  undoubtedly  obfcure,  and  the  following  is  the 
]>eft  explicaaon  of  it  I  am  able  to  offer. 

Marks  of  refpe&  importunately  Jhovun^  are  fometimts  troublefome, 
though  vje  are  ftill  bound  to  be  grateful  for  them  as  indications  offincere 
attachment.  If  you  pray  for  us  on  account  of  the  trouble  vue  create  in 
jour  houftf  and  thank  us  for  the  moleftations  nve  bring  vuith  us,  it  muft 
be  on  fuch  a  principle.  Herein  I  teach  you,  that  the  inconvenience  you. 
fuffer,  is  the  refult  of  our  affedion  \  and  that  you  are  therefore  to  pray 
for  us,  or  thank  us,  only  as  far  as  prayers  and  thanks  can  be  deferved 
for  kindnefjes  that  fatigue ,  and  honours  that  opprefs.  You  are,  injbort^ 
to  make  your  acknovsltdgments  for  intended  refpeH  and  love,  hovnever 
irkfome  our  prefent  mode  of  expreffing  them  may  have  proved, — To  bid 
is  here  ufed  in  the  Saxon  fenfc — to  pray,     Ste evens. 

Hovjyou  Jhall  bid  God-yield  us  — ]    To  bid  any  one  God-yeld 
him,  i..e,  God-yield  him,  was  the  fame  as  God  reward  him. 

Warburtok. 
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Lady.  M.  All  our  fervicc 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double^ 
Were  poor  and  (ingle  bufincfs,  to  contend 
Againft  thofe  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majefty  loads  our  houfe :  For  thofe  of  old; 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  reft  your  hermits.' 

DvN.  Where*s  the  thane  of  Cawdor? 

Wc  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpofe 
To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  well ; 


I  bclicvc^/V/y,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  folio  of  1623,  eyld,  is  a  cor- 
rupted contraction  of  Jbield,  The  wi(h  implores  not  reward^  but 
froteSioti.     Jo  H  N  SO  N . 

I  rather  believe  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  God-yielJ,  i.  e.  reward* 
In  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  we  meet  with  it  at  length : 

««  PixAi^t  gods  yield  ywx  {ox' i:* 
Again,  in  the  interlude  of  Jacob  and  E/au^  1 968  : 

'*  Godyeldeyouy  Efau,  with  all  my  ftomach." 
Again,  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Guy  of  fFariwick,  bL  L 
no  date : 

•*  Syr,  quoth  Guy,  God  yield  it  yon, 

•*  Of  this  great  gift  you  give  me  now." 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Sompnoure's  Tale,  v.  77  C9 ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit. 

••  GcAyelde  you  adoun  in  your  village.'* 
Again,  one  of  the  Pajion  Letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  -^^^^  begins  thus: 

•*  To  begin,  Godyeldyou  for  my  hats." 
Godjhield  means  God  forbid,  and  could  never  be  ufed  as  a  form  of 
returning  thanks.     So,  in  Chaucer's  Milleres  Tale ; 

•*  God  Jhilde  that  he  died  fodenly."  v.  3427 ;  Mr.  Tyr* 
whitt'sedit.    Steevens. 

'  We  reft  your  hermits.]    Hermits,  for  beadfmen. 

Warburton. 

That  is,  we  as  hermits  (hall  always  pray  for  you.  So,  in  Ardem 
of  ^in:erjhatn,   1 592  : 

**  I  am  your  bead/man,  bound  to  pray  for  you.** 
Again,  in  ibywood^s  Engl-Jh  Traveller,   1633  : 

*• worfhipful  fir, 

"  I  (hall  be  ftiil  your  bead/man:' 
This  phr;ifc  occurs  frequently  in  The  Pafton  Letters, 

Stecvens, 
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And  his  great  love,  fharp  as  his  fpur,*  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us :  Fair  and  noble  hoftefs. 
We  are  your^eft  to-night. 

Lady.  M.  Your  fervints  ever^ 

Mavc  theirs,  themfelves,  and  what  is  theits,  in  compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highnefs'  pleafure^ 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  youl-  hand : 

Condud  me  to  mine  hoft ;  we  love  him  hi^ly. 
And  fhall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hoflefs.  [Exeunt. 

•  ^~~^  bis  great  love,  Jharp  as  his  Jpdr,'\  So,  in  T<wel/tb  Nighty 
Aam.  fc.  iii: 

**  mydefire, 

••  More  fimrp  than  filed fteeU  did  fpiif  mc  fordl.** 

Stbevbns* 
9  Yourfervants  ever,  &c.]  The  metaphor  in  this  ipeech  is  taken 
from  the  Steward's  comptinghoufe  or  auoit-room.  Inc9Mpt^  means, 
/ubieQto  accottnt.  The  ieme  of .  the  whole  is  :—#^,  andall'wbo 
belong  to  us,  look  upon  our  lives  andfirtstsus  wot  as  Mrr  ovm  froferties, 
but  as  things  vfe  have  received  merely  for  your  ufe,  and/ot  tvoich  *w€ 
muft  be  accountable  tubeneveryou  pleafe  to  call  us  to  our  audit ;  nvheu, 
like  faithful ftevoards,  vae  Jbtdl  he  ready  to  anfvoer  your  fummons,  bj 
retunnngyoH  what  is  your  own.    Stsbybns* 


Vot.  VII.  C  c 
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SCENE    VII. 
Tbe/ame.     A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter,  and  pafs  &ver  thejlage^ 
a  fewer ^^  and  divers fervants  with  dijhes  andjervicc. 
Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done/  whcn'tis  done,  then  'twere 
well 
It  were  done  quickly :  If  the  alTaflination  ^ 

I  Enter tf  fewer,]   I  have  reftored  this  ftaee-direffion  from 

the  old  copy.  The  office  oiz/enver  was  to  place  the  difhcs  in  order 
at  a  feaH.     His  chief  mark  of  diftindion  was  a  towel  round  hig 

arm.     So,  in  Ben  Jonfon't  Silent  Woman;  ** clap  me  a  clean 

fo^e!  about  you,  like  zjnver,'*    Again :  **  See,  fir  Amottms  has 
his  to'wel  on  already.     [He  enterj  like  z/e*wer.* ']     Steevens. 

4  If  it  ^were  done,  Wr.]  A  fentiment  parallel  to  this  occurs  ia 
The  Proceedings  azaivft  Garnet  in  the  Powder  Plot,  **  It  would  have 
been  commendable,  when  it  had  beea  done,  though  aot  before." 

¥AaMBa. 

*  If  the  affajjination  &c.]  Of  this   foliloquy  the  meaning 

is  not  very  clear ;  I  have  never  found  the  readers  of  Shakfpeare 
agreeing  about  it.     I  underftand  it  thus : 

"  If  that  which  I  am  about  to  do,  when  it  is  once  done  and  ex- 
ecuted, were  done  and  ended  without  any  following  eflfefts,  it  would 
then  be  bell  to  do  it  quickly :  if  the  murder  could  terminate  in  itfelf, 
and  reftrain  the  regular  courfe  of  confequences,  if///  fuccefs  could 
fecure  its  fur r cafe  y  if,  being  once  doneytfff^/>/«//^,  without  dete6tion« 
it  could  fix  a  period  to  all  vengeance  and  enquiry,  fo  that  this  hlvux 
might  be  all  that  I  have  to  do,  and  this  anxiety  all  that  I  have  to 
fuftcr ;  if  this  could  be  my  condition,  even  here  in  this  'world^  in 
this  cont rafted  period  of  temporal  exiftence,  on  this  narrow  bank 
in  the  ocean  ot  eternity,  1  ifjould  jump  the  life  to  come,  I  would 
venture  upon  the  deed  without  care  of  any  future  ftate.  But  this 
is  one  of  thrfe  cafes  in  which  judgement  is  pronounced  and  vengeance 
inflided  upon  us  here  in  our  prefentlife.  We  teach  others  to  do  as 
we  have  done,  and  are  pumihed  by  our  own  example." 

JOHKSON. 
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Could  trammel  up  the  confequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  furceafe,  fucccfs  ;^  that  but  this  blow 

Wc  are  told  by  Drydcn,  that  **  Ben  Jonfon  in  reading  fomc  bom- 
baft  fpeeches  in  Macbeth,  which  are  vot  to  he  nnierftwl,  ufed  to  fay 
^at  it  was  i&orn?«r."— Perhaps  the  prefent  pafla^  was  one  of  thofe 
thus  deprctiatcd.  Any  pcrfon  but  this  envious  detrafto'r  would  have 
dwelt  with  plcafure  on  the  tranfcendent  beauties  of  this  fublime 
tragedy,  which,  after  Othello^  is  perhaps  our  author's  grcateft  work  ; 
and  would  have  been  more  apt  to  have  been  thrown  "  into  ftrong 
fhudders"  and  blood-frees^ing  "  agues,"  by  its  interefting  and  high- 
wrought  fcenes,  than  to  liave  been  offended  by  any  imaginary 
hardncfs  of  its  laneuage ;  for  fuch,  it  appears  from  the  context,  is 
what  he  meant  by  borrour.  That  there  are  difficult  paflages  in  this 
tragedy,  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  there  arc  «*  fome  homhaft 
ipeeches  in  it,  *whicb  are  met  to  he  unJerJiood,"  as  Dryden  aflerts, 
will  not  very  readily  be  granted  to  him.  From  this  afTertion  how- 
ever,  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  by  him  and  Sir  W.  D'Avc- 
fiant  in  fbme  of  our  author's  plays,  I  think  it  clearly  appears  that 
Dryden  and  the  other  poets  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  were  not 
very  deeply  (killed  in  the  language  of  their  predeceflbn,  ajid  that 
Shakfpeare  was  not  fo  well  ui^rftood  fifty  years  after  his  deaths  as 
he  is  at  this  day.    Malone. 

^  Could  tnmvMX  up  the  conjetmettce,  and  catch. 
With  his  furceaie,  fucceis ;  J  I  think  the  redbning  requires  that 
we  (hould  read : 

With  its  fuccefs  furceafe.  John  sow. 

A  trammel  is  a  net  in  which  either  birds  or  fifties  are  caught. 
So,  in  The  IJle  of  Gulls,  1633  : 

'*  Each  tree  and  (hrub  wears  trammels  of  thy  hair." 
furceafe  is  cefTation,  ftop.     So,  in  The  Valiant  Welchman,  161 5  : 
**  Surcea/e  brave  brother:    Fortune  hath  crown 'd  our 
brows.*' 
His  is  ufed  inflead  of///,  in  many  places.     Stbivens. 
The  perfonal  pronouns  are  fo  frequently  ufed  by  Shakfpeare, 
inftead  of  the  imperfonal,  that  no  amendment  would  be  neceiTary 
in  this  palTage,  even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  pronoun  his  refers  to 
affajfsnation,  which  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Johntbn  and  Sreevens ; 
but  I  think  it  more  probable  that  it  refers  to  Duncan  \  am!  that  by 
his  furceafe  Macbetn  means  Duncan  s  death,  which  was  the  objea 
of  his  contemplation.     M.  Mason. 

His  certainly  may  refer  to  affrjjination ,  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  by  hi* 
propofed  alteration  feems  to  have  thought  it  did,)  for  Shakfpeare 
▼ery  frequently  ufes  his  for  ///.  But  in  this  place  perhaps  his  refers 
to  Duncan  \  and  the  meaning  may  be.  If  the  aflaffioation,  at  the 
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Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  fhoal  of  time,' — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.* — But,  in  thefe  cafes. 
We  ftill  have  judgement  here;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  inftruAions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  ^  This  even-handed  juftice  • 

{ame  dme  tliat  it  pots  an  end  to  the  life  of  Duncan^  could  procure 
ine  unalloved  happinefs,  promotion  to  the  crown  unmolcfted  by  the 
compun^hous  vintings  ofconfcience.  Sec,    To  cea/f  often  fignifiet 
u  thefe  plavs,  to  d/'f.     So,  in  All's  }Vell  thai  ends  Well: 
**  Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  rac,  O  nature,  ceafe^* 

I  think,  however,  it  is  more  probable  that  bis  is  ufed  ioitiUt  and 
ihat  it  relates  to  ajfajjinatum,    M  a Lo n  e • 

7  ^-^-^Jhoaloftime^  This  is  Theobald's  emendation,  undoub- 
tedly right*  The  old  edition  hds/cbool,  and  Dr.  Warburton>^/v^ 

Johnson* 

By  the  Jboalof  time  our  author  means  the  fhallow  ford  of  life, 
between  us  and  the  abyfs  of  eternity.    Stbe  v  b  n s. 

•  We'd  jump  the  life  to  e9tne4\  So,  in  Cjmbeline^  Aft  V.  fc.  iv : 
•*  oxjumf  the  after^enquiry  on  your  own  peril." 

Stbbveni* 
«*  ^t'^Jsmp  the  life  to  come,*'  certainly  means,  WeM  hazard  or 
run  the  nlk  of  what  might  happen  in  a  future  ftate  of  being. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

«•  Our  fortune  lies 

"  Upon  this  Jump," 
Again,  in  Coriolamis  : 

«*    '   ■  and  wifli 

•*  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  phyfick, 
«•  That's  fure  of  death  without  it." 
See  note  on  this  paiTage,  Aft  III.  fc.  i.    M  alone. 
9  ...^.—  fwe  but  teach 
Bloody  inflruBions^  nvhich,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor ;]  So,  in  Bellenden's  trandation  of  Heftor 
Boethius :  **  He  [Macbeth]  was  led  be  wod  furyis»  as  ye  nature 
of  all  tyrannis  is,   quhilks    conqueifis  landis  or  kingdomes  be 
wrangus  titil,  ay  full  of  hevy  thocht  and  dredour,  and  traifiing  ilk 
man  to  dojiclik  crueltes  to  hym,  as  he  did  afore  to  otbirJ*     Ma  lone. 
«  — This  enmi-handed  juftice — ]    Mr*  M.  Mafon  obfcrves  that 
we  might  more  advantageoully  read — 

Thui  even-handal  juftice,  &c.    Steevens. 
The  old  reading  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  becaufe  Shakfpeare 
has  very  frequendy  ufed  this  mode  of  expreflion.    So>  a  little 
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Commends  the  ingredients^  of  our  poifon'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips/    He's  here  in  double  truft : 
Firfl:,  as  I  am  his  kinfman  and  his  fubjed^ 
Strong  both  againft  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  hoft. 
Who  (hould  againft  his  murderer  fhut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myfelf.     Befides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  fo  meek/  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongu'd,  againft 
The  deep  damnation^  of  his  taking-off : 


lower : — **  Befides,  this  Duncan,"  &c,    Aeain,  in  JT.  Henry  IV.  . 
RI: 

*'  That  thu  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown, 

•«  This  gallant  Hotfpur,  this  all-praifcd  knight — .*' 

Malone. 
'  Commends  the  ingreditnu  — ]    Thus  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of 
this  play: 

**  I  wiih  your  horfes  fwift,  and  fureof  foot, 
^*  And  fo  I  do  commend,  you  to  their  backs." 
This  verb  has  many  (hades  of  meaning.    It  feems  here  to  fig- 
nify — offers i  or  recommends.     Stbsvsni. 

4  —  wr /oj/^«V  chalice 
To  ourorum  lips,"]  Our poet^  apis  Matina  more  modoque,  would 
ftoop  to  borrow  a  iwect  from  any  flower,  however  humble  in  it» 
ficuation. 

*«  The  pricke  of  confcience  (fays  Holinfhed)  caufed  him  ever  to 
feare,  left  he  (hould  be  ferved  of  the  fame  cup  as  he  had  minifter'd 
to  his  predeceflbr."    Stebvbns. 

^  Hath  borne  his  faculties  y&  meek^l  Facultiis^  for  office,  exerci(e 
of  power,  &c.     War  burton. 

"  Duncan  (fays  Holin(hed)  was  foft  and  ccntle  of  nature."— 
And  again :  **  Macbeth  fpoke  much  again(r  the  king's  foftnefs, 
and  overmuch  flacknefs  in  puni(hing  o(Fenders."    Stebvens. 

*  The  deep  damnation  — ]  So,  in  A  dolfuU  Di/cour/e  of  a  Lord 
and  a  Ladie^  by  Churchyard,  1 593  : 

•*  in  ftate 

**  Of  deepe  damnation  ftood." 
I  (hould  not  have  thought  this  little  coincidence  worth  noting, 
had  I  not  found  it  in  a  poem  which  it  (hould  feem,  from  other 
paiTages,  that  Shakfpeare  nad  read  an(i  remembered.    Stebvbns, 
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And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blaft,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  fightlefs  couriers  of  the  air,* 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  (hall  drown  the  wind.' — I  have  nofpur 

* or  heafvens  cberubm,  hors'd 

Upon  the  fightlefs  couriers  of  the  aJr,]  Courier  is  only  namtTm 
Couriers  of  air  arc  nvinds,  air  in  motion.     Sight  left  is  invifible. 

JoHNSOir* 

Again,  in  this  play : 

**  Wherever  in  yom  fightlefs  fubftanccs,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Brazen  Ave^  1613  : 

"  The  flames  of  hell  and  Pluto's /^i&/i^/  fires." 
Again: 

•*  Hath  zny  fightlefs  and  infernal  fire 

•*  Laid  hold  upon  my  flcfh  ?" 
Again,  in  Warner's  Alhim'^s  England^  1602,  B.  II.  c.  xi: 

**  The  fcouring  winds  that  fightlefs  in  the  founding  air  d* 
fly."     Steeven?. 
So,  in  K,  Henry  V : 

••  Borne  with  the  inr.-ifihle  and  creeping  wind." 
Again>  in  our  author's  rift  Sonnet : 

"  Then  (hould  I  fpur,  though  mauntei  on  thi  wW." 
Again>  in  the  Prologue  to  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

'•  I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  weft, 

"  Making  the  njoiKd  my  poft-itfli^^ — .'* 
The  thought  of  the  chembin  (as  has  been  fomewhcrc  obfimred) 
feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  eighteenth  Pialm :  *•  He 
rode  upon  the  cheruhins  and  did  fly ;  he  came  flying  mpon  the  nvings 
•f  the  ivindJ"  Again,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  ch.  xxx.  v.  22 :  "  Thoa 
caufcft  me  to  ride  upon  the  w/W."     Maloni. 

7  That  tears  fhall  dro^n  the  nvind,']  Alluding  to  the  remiffion  of 
the  wind  in  a  (howcr.    Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Hinry  VI.  P.  HI : 

"  For  raging  wind  blows  up  inceftant  fliowcrs ; 
«*  And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins." 
Again>  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Even  as  the  wind  Is  hufti'd  before  it  raineth.'* 

Steeveni. 
Again,  in  The  Rape  ofLucrece  : 

"  This  nvindy  tempeft,  till  it  blow  up  rain 

•'  Held  back  his//rrcay'j  tide,  to  make  it  more  > 

•*  At  laft  it  rains,  and  buiy  winds  give  o'er." 
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To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,*  which  o*er-leaps  itfelf. 
And  falls  on  the  other.^— How  now  I  what  news  ? 

Enter  Lady*  Macbeth. 

Lady.  M.  He  has  almoft  fupp'd  j  Why  have  you 
left  the  chamber  ? 


Agiin^  in  Troilus  and  Crtffida  : 

*«  Where  are  my  Uars  f — raid,  rain  to  lay  this  iJoinL** 

Malone. 


•  /  hipve  no  fpur 


To  prick  thejidei  of  my  intent^  hut  only 
Vaulting  ambition,]  'Wit  fpur  of  the  occajton  is  a  phrafc  ufcd  by 
lord  Bacon.    Stb evens. 

So,  in  The  Tragedy  ofCafarand  Fompey^  1607  : 

**  Why  think  yoo,  lords,  that  'tis  amhition*sfpnr, 
**  TYlbx pricketb  Cxfar  to  thcfe  high  attempts?" 

Malone. 

9  And  falls  on  the  other.]   Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  on  this  occafion 
added  a  word,  and  would  read — 
And  falls  on  the  other  fide. 

Yet  they  who  plead  for  the  admiffion  of  this  fupplement,  ihould 
confider,  that  the  plural  of  it,  bat  two  lines  before,  had  occurred. 

I,  alfo,  who  once  attempted  to  juftify  the  omiffion  of  this  word, 
ou^ht  to  have  underftood  that  Shakfpeare  could  never  mean  to  de- 
fcribe  the  agitation  of  Macbeth's  mind,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  halt* 
ingyerfe. 

The  general  image,  though  confaledly  expreded,  relates  to  a 
horfe,  who,  overleaping  himfelf,  falls,  and  his  rider  under  him. 
To  complete  the  line  we  may  therefore  read— 
"  And  falls  upon  the  other." 

Thus,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrenn :  "  How  he  left  her  with  the 
horfe  upon  her." 

Macbeth,  as  I  apprehend,  is  meant  for  the  rider,  his  intent  for 
his  horfe,  and  his  ambition  for  his  ^xrr;  but,  unluckily,  as  the 
words  are  arranged,  the  fpur  is  faid  to  o^er-leap  itfelf.  Such 
hazardous  things  are  long-drawn  metaphors  in  the  hands  of  careleTs 
writers.     Ste  evens. 

*  Enter  Lady — ]  The  arguments  by  which  lady  Macbeth  perfuades 
her  hufband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford  a  proof  of  Shakfpeare'ft 

C  C  4 
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Macb.  Hath  he  alk'd  for  mc  ? 

Lady.  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  biifi« 
nefs: 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  forts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  neweft  glofs. 
Not  call  afide  fo  foon. 

LadyM.  Was  the  hope  drunk/ 

Wherein  you  drefs'd  yourfelf  ?  hath  it  flept  fince  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  fo  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  fo  freely  ?  From  this  time, 

knowledge  of  homan  nature.  She  urges  the  exceUence  and  dignity 
of  courage,  a  glitterine  idea  which  has  dazzled  mankind  from  age 
to  age,  and  ammated  K»metimes  the  hou(e-breaker,  and  fomrtimn 
the  conqueror ;  but  this  fophifm  Macbeth  has  for  ever  deftroyed, 
by  diftinguiihing  true  from  nlie  fortitude,  in  a  line  and  a  half;  of 
^hich  it  may  almoft  be  {aid,  that  they  ought  to  beftow  immortality 
on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  produdions  had  been  loft : 
/  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

This  topick,  which  has  been  always  employed  with  too  much 
fuccefs,  is  ufed  in  this  fcene  with  peculiar  propriety  to  a  foldier  by 
a  woman.  Courage  is  the  diftinguiihing  virtue  of  a  foldier ;  and 
the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne  by  any  man  from  a  wo- 
man, without  great  impatience* 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had  bound  himfelf  to 
murder,  Duncan,  another  art  of  fophiftry  by  which  men  have 
fometimes  deluded  their  confciences,  and  perfuaded  themfelves  that 
what  would  be  criminal  in  others  is  virtuous  in  them :  this  argument 
Shakfpeare,  whofe  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield,  has 
not  confuted,  though  he  might  eafily  have  (hown  that  a  former 
obligation  could  not  be  vacated  by  a  latter ;  that  obligations,  laid 
on  us  by  a  higher  power,  could  not  be  over-ruled  by  obligations 
which  we  lay  upon  ourfelves.    Johnson. 

Fart  of  Lady  Macbeth's  argument  is  derived  from  the  tranflatioa 
of  Hedor  Boethius.     See  Dr.  Farmer's  note,  p.  350.     Malonb, 

'  JVas  the  hope  drunk,  &c.]  The  fame  expreflion  is  found  in  K* 
John: 

•*  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunh^ 
"  Where  hath  Vijlept  r*    Ma l o n  1. 
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Such  I  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  afcard 
To  be  the  fame  in  thine  own  z6t  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  defire  ?  WouId*ft  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  efteem'ft  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  efteem;* 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ?  * 

M^cB.  '  Pr'ythee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.  * 

Lady  M.  What  beaft  was  it  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  cnterprize  to  me  ? 
When  you  durft  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 


4 Would' ft  thou  have  that 

Which  thou  efttemft  the  oruament  of  life ^ 

And  Ivve  a  cvwari  in  thine  own  efteem ;]  In  this  there  ieemt  to 
be  no  reafoning.    I  (hould  read : 

Or  Irve  a  coward  in  thine  own  efteem ; 
Unlcfs  we  choofe  rather : 

Would  ft  thou  leave  that.    Joh  n  s  o  n. 

Do  you  nvijb  to  obtain  the  cronvn,  and  yet  nuould  you  remain  fuch  a 
eonvard  in  your  onvn  eyes  all  your  life,  as  to  fuffer  your  paltry  fears, 
•which  mohijfper,  **  I  dare  not,"  to  control  your  noble  ambition ^  nvhicb 
cries  out,  ^*  1  would  V    Steevbns. 

^  Like  the  poor  cat  t  the  adage  f'\  The  adage  alluded  to  is.  The 
cat  loves  fijhf  but  dares  not  *wet  her  feet : 

'*  Catus  amat  pifces,  fed  non  vult  tingere  plantas."  Johnson* 

*  Pr'ythee,  peace :  &c.]  A  paflage  fimilar  to  this  occurs  in  Meafure 
for  Meafure,  Aft  II.  fc.  il : 

•*  be  that  you  are, 

"  That  is,  a  woman:  if  you're  more,  you're  none.** 
The  old  copy,  inftead  of  do  more,  reads  no  more ;    but  the  prc- 
fcnt  reading  is  undoubtedly  right. 

The  correftion  (as  Mr.  Malone  obfervcs)  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowc. 

Stebvens. 
The  fame  fcntiment  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rollo  : 
•*  My  Rollo,  tho'  he  dares  as  much  as  man, 
**  Is  tender  of  his  yet  untainted  valour ; 
^'  So  noble,  that  he  dares  do  nothing  bafely."    Henlbt» 
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And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  fo  much  more  the  man.    Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,'  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themfelves,  and  that  their  fitnefs 

now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  fiick ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis,  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  fmiling  in  my  face,* 
Have  pluck 'd  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefs  gums. 
And  dafh'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  fo  fworn/  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  ihould  fail,— 

LavyM.  We  fail  !• 


'  Did  then  adhere,]  Thus  the  old  ccrpy.  Dr.  Warbaiton  would 
rtzA^^ohere,  not  improperly,  but  without  neceflity.  In  The  Merry 
Wru€$  of  Windfor^  Mrs.  Ford  fays  of  FalftafF,  that  his  words  ana 
adions  "  no  more  adhere  and  keep  pace  together,  than"  &c.      ^ 

Steevbms. 

So,  in  a  Warning  for  fair  Women  ^  '599  • 

**  Neither  time 

••  Nor  place  conforted  to  my  mind."    Ma  lone. 

•  /  nmuldy  fwbile  it  *wa$  fmiling  in  my  face ^  Polyxo,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Statius's  Thebais,  has  a  umilar  fentiment  of  ferocity : 

<*  In  gremio  (licet  ampkxu  lachrymifque  moretur) 
'*  Tranfadigam  ferro ."    St e evens. 

9 had  I  fo  fworn,]  The  latter  word  is  here  ufed  as  a  dit 

fyllable.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  from  his  ignorance  of 
our  anthor's  phrafcology  and  metre,  fuppofed  the  line  defeftivc, 
and  reads — had  I  hut  lo  fworn ;  which  nas  been  followed  by  all 
the  fubfequent  editors.     M a lo n e. 

My  regulation  of  the  metre  renders  it  anneceflar^  to  read  fworm 
as  a  diffyllable,  a  pronunciation,  of  which  I  believe  there  is  no 
example.    Steevens. 

*  We  fail!']  I  am  by  no  means  fure  that  this  pondluation  is  the 
true  one. — ''  If  we  fail,  we  fail,"— is  a  colloquial  phrafe  dill  in 
frequent  ufe.  Macbeth  having  cafually  employed  the  former  part 
of  mis  fentence,  his  wife  designedly  completes  it*    We  fail,  and 
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But  fcrew  your  courage  to  the  fticking-place/ 
And  we'll  not  faih     When  Duncan  is  afleep^ 


thereby  know  the  extent  of  our  misfortune.     Yet  ourfuccefs  Is  cer* 
iain,  if  you  are  refolute. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  unwilling  to  afibrd  her  liulbind  time  to  Ibte 
any  reafons  for  his  doubt,  or  to  expatiate  on  the  obrioos  confe- 
quences  of  mifcarriage  in  his  undertaking.  Such  an  interval  for 
refledion  to  aft  in,  might  have  proved  unfavourable  to  her  pur- 
pofes.  She  therefore  cuts  him  ftiort  with  the  remaining  part  of  a 
common  facing,  to  which  his  own  words  had  ofiered  an  apt  though 
accidental  mtroduftion. 

This  reply,  at  once  cool  and  determined,  is  fufficiently  charac- 
teriftick  of  the  fpeaker : — according  to  the  old  punduation,  (he  it 
reprefented  as  rejefting  with  contempt  (of  which  (he  had  alreadjr 
manifefted  enough)  the  very  idea  ot  failure.  According  to  the 
mode  of  pointing  now  fugged,  (he  admits  a  poflibility  of  mif- 
carriage, but  at  the  fame  mftant  (hows  herfelf  not  afraid  of  its 
icfult.  Her  anfwer  therefore  communicates  no  difcouragement  to 
her  hufband. — We  fail!  is  the  hafty  interruption  of  fcomful  impa- 
tience. We  fail. — is  the  calm  dednftionof  a  mind  which,  havmg 
weighed  all  circumflances,  is  prepared,  without  lofs  of  confidence 
in  itfelf,  for  the  worfl  that  can  happen.     So  Hotfpur : 

<'  If  we  fall  in,  good  night: — or  fink,  or  fwim." 

Steevens. 
5  But  fcrenf} ymr  courage  H  the  flicking-jJace,]  This  is  a  metaphor 
from  an  engine  formed  by  mechanical  complication.  'Dr.^  fticking- 
place  is  the  fiop  which  fnfpends  its  powers,  till  they  are  difcharged 
on  their  proper  objeft;  as  in  driving  piles,  &c.  So,  in  Sir  W, 
Thvensint's  Cruel  Brother,  1630: 

**  There  is  an  engine  made, 

««  WTiich  fpends  its  flrength  bjr  force  of  nimble  wheeb; 

**  For  they,  oncc/-rira«if^«f/,  m  their  return 

**  Will  rive  an  oak." 
Again,  in  Coriolm/us,  A3, 1,  fc.  viii : 

•*  Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  higheft." 
Perhaps  indeed  Shakfpeare  had  a  more  familiar  image  in  view, 
and  tooK  his  metaphor  from  the /cre^wi/ig  up  the  chords  offering-  * 
inilruments  to  their  proper  degree  of  tenfion,  when  the  peg  remains 
fail  iH  its  Ji ic king-place y  i.  e.  in  the  place  from  which  it  is  not  to 

move.      StE  EVENS. 

Mr.  Steevens's  la{{  interpretation  is,  in  my  apprehenfion,  the  true 
one.  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  mifunderftood  this  pafiage.  By  thefticking^ 
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(Whereto  the  rather  (hall  his  day's  hard  joumcf 
Soundly  invite  himj  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  waffcl  fo  convince/ 


place,  he  (cems  to  have  thought  the  poet  meant  the  9tsiSMxig  flactp 
the  place  where  Duncan  was  to  be  wounded ;  for  he  reads^ 
*•  Bring  but  your  courage  to  tht  fatal  place, 
««  And  we'll  not  fsul."    Malonb, 

4 bis  ttvo  chamberlains 

Will  I  'With  tfjine  and  waflel  fo  comnnce,  &Cjl  The  clrcimi* 
Ibmce  relative  to  Macbeth's  flaughter  of  Duncan's  Chamberlains,  (as 
I  obferved  fe  long  agpa  as  in  our  edition  i773»)  is  copied  from 
Holinflied's  account  of  King  Dufie's  murder  by  Donwald. 

Mr.  Malone  has  fince  tranfcribed  the  whole  narrative  of  this  event 
from  the  Chronicle ;  but  being  too  long  to  ftand  here  as  a  note,  it 
is  g;iven,  widi  other  bulky  extra^,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  play, 

Stebvbms. 
To  eonvhui  is,  in  Shakfpeare,  to  wtffvwtr  ox  fubdm^  asintfaia 

*•  —  Their  malady  cmrvinces 
"  The  great  aflay  of  art."    Johnson, 
So,  in  the  old  tragedy  of  Camhyfet : 

**  If  that  your  heart  addided  be  the  Egyptians  to  eoitvaue.** 
Again: 

**  By  this  his  grace,  by  conqueft  great  the  Egyptians  did 
iottvince,^' 

Again,  in  Holinlhed : "  thus  mortally  fought,  intending  to 

Tanquifh  and  roffowyr^  the  other."    Stbevbns. 

-andnvajfel ]    What  was  anciently  called  ivas-baik 


(as  appears  from  Selden's  notes  on  the  ninth  (ong  of  Drayton's 
Pofyolbioft)  was  an  annual  cuflom  obferved  in  the  country  on  the 
TigU  of  the  new  year ;  and  had  its  beginning,  as  fome  fay,  from 
the  words  which  Ronix  daughter  of  Hengift  ufed,  when  (he  drank 
to  Vortigem,  ioverj  king  njccu^heil;  he  anfwering  her,  by  direc* 
tion  of  an  interpreter,  drinc-beiU  \  and  then,  as  Geoffiy  of  Mon* 
mouth  fays, 

**  Kufte  hire  and  fitte  hire  adoune  and  glad  dronke  hire 

heil\  • 

**  And  that  was  tho  in  this  land  the  verft  itms-hail, 
*«  As  in  langage  of  Saxoyne  that  me  might  evere  iwite, 
*<  And  fo  wel  he  paith  the  folc  about,  that  he  is  not  yot 
voryutc." 
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That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,' 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reafon* 
A  limbeck  only  s '  When  in  fwinifh  fleep 
Their  drenched  natures  ^  lie,  as  in  a  death. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  nvas^haiU,  and  drinc^beii,  were  the 
ofoal  phrafes  of  quaffine  among  the  £nglifh,  as  we  may  fee  from 
nomas  de  la  Moore  in  me  Life  of  Ednuard  II*  and  in  the  lines  of 
Hanvii  the  monk,  who  preceded  him : 

<'  Ecce  vagante  cifo  diftento  gutture  nua/s-beil, 

**  Ingeminant  tva/s-beil " 

But  Selden  rather  conjedures  it  to  have  been  a  ufual  ceremony 
among  the  Saxons  before  Hengifti  as  a  note  of  health-^wlfimg^ 
forooSne  the  expreffion  to  be  corrupted  from  wi/b-heiL 

WaffeLot  Wajfail  is  a  word  ftill  m  ufe  in  the  midland  connties» 
and  dignifies  at  prefent  what  is  called  Lambs- Wool,  L  e.  roafted 
apples  mftrong  beer,  with  fugar  and  fpice.  See  BegganBvJb, 
Aa  IV.  fc.  iv : 

««  What  think  you  of  a  waajfelf 
*«  —^  thou,  and  Ferret, 

**  And  Ginks,  to  fing  the  fong;  I  for  the  ftrofture* 
"  Which  is  the  bowl." 
Ben  Jonfon  perfonifies  'wajfel  thus :         Enter  Waflcl  Uhe  a  neat 
Jempfter  aud  fongfter,  her  page  bearing  a  brown  bowl  drefi  imtb  rib-' 
hands  and  ro/emary,  before  her* 

Waffel  is,  however,  fomctimes  ufed  for  general  riot,  intempe* 
ranee,  or  Mivity.  On  the  prefent  occafion  I  believe  it  means  iw 
temperance.     St  sevens. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

'*  Antony, 

**  Leave  thy  lafcivious  nvajels.'* 
See  alfo  Vol.  V.  p.  333,  n.  5.    Malons. 

5  the  warder  of  the  brain,]  A  warder  is  a  guard,  a  fentineL 

So,  in  King  Henty  FI.  P.  I : 

"  Where  be  thefe  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ?" 

Steevbns. 

♦  II         the  receipt  of  reafon  — ]  i.  e.  the  receptacle.     M a L o n £• 

7  A  limbeck  only :]  That  is,  (hall  be  only  a  vefTcl  to  txsix,  fumet 
ox  ^vapours,     Johnson. 

The  limbeck  is  the  veffcl,  through  which  diftilled  liquors  pafs 
into  the  recipient.  So  (hall  it  be  with  memory ;  through  which 
every  thing  mall  pafs,  and  nothing  remain.     A.  C. 

*  Their  drenched  natures—]  i.  e.  as  we  (hould  fay  at  prefent,— 
Jhakedy  faturated  with  liquor.    Stesvbnb. 
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What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  fpungy  officers ;  who  (hall  bear  the  guilt . 
Of  our  great  quell  ?  • 

Macb.  Bring  forth  men-children  only ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  (hould  compofe 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  receiv'c^ 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  thofe  fl.eepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  don't? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other,' 

As  we  (hall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  fettled,  and  bend  up  * 

•  *u}boJha!l  h.'ar  the  guilt 

Of  our  grfat  quell  ?]  ^ell  is  murder^  mauquellers  being  in  the 
old  langtiage  the  tenn  for  which  murdmrs  is  now  ufcd. 

Johnson, 
So,  in  Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Nomtes  Prieji,  v.  1 5396,  Mr.  Tyr. 
whiu*!  edit : 

**  The  dokes  civeden  as  men  woU  hem  qarileJ* 
The  word  b  ufed  in  this  fenfc  by  Holinlhed,  p.  567  :— *'  — *tli0 
poor  people  ran  about  the  (Ircets,  calling  the  capteins  and  govemoxB 
murtherers  and  manquellers**     S T e  E  v E  N  $• 

9  mjo  dares  receive  It  other ^  So,  in  Holinflied :  •*  —  he  bur- 
then'd  the  chamberleins,  whom  he  had  flainc,  with  all  the  £nilt, 
they  having  the  kcycs  of  the  gates  committed  to  their  keeping  all 
the  night,  and  therefore  //  could  Jtot  be  othenvifi  [fald  he)  but  that 
they  were  of  counfcl  in  the  committing  of  that  mod  detefiable  mur« 
ther."    Ma  LONE. 

a flwz/bcnd  up — 1  A  metaphor  from  the  bow.    So,  in  K. 

Henty  V: 

««  —  lend  up  even'  fpirit 
"  To  his  full  height/' 
The  fame  phrafc  occurs  in  MehiPs  Memoirs :  «•  — but  that  ra- 
ther (he  fliould  bend  up  her  Jfirit  by  a  princely  ic.  behaviour." 
Edit.  173 J,  p.  148. 

Till  this  inllant,  the  mind  of  Macbeth  has  been  in  a  (late  of 
Qnceitainty  and  flu^luation.    He  has  hitherto  proved  neither  refo* 
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Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  faireft  fhow : 
Falfe  face  mud  hide  what  the  falfc  heart  doth 
know.  [Exeunt, 


Intel/  good,  nor  obflinately  wicked.  Though  a  bloodjr  idea  had 
aiifen  in  his  mind,  after  he  had  heard  the  prophecy  in  ms  ^voor, 
yet  he  contentedly  leaves  the  completion  of  his  hopes  to  chance.-— * 
At  the  conclafion,  however,  of  his  interview  with  Duncan,  he 
inclines  -to  haften  the  decree  of  fate,  and  quits  the  ftagc  with  an 
apparent  rcfolution  to  murder  bis  fovereien.  But  no  (boner  ia  the 
king  under  his  roof,  than,  refleding  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
relative  (ituation,  he  determines  not  to  ofiend  againd  the  laws  of 
hofoitality,  or  the  tics  of  fubjcdion,  kindred,  and  gratitude.  Hia 
wiie  then  aiTaiis  his  conftancy  afrelh.  He  yields  to  her  fuggeftions, 
and,  with  his  integrity,  his  happinefs  is  deft  roved. 

I  have  enumerated  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  the  waveringi  of 
Macbeth  have,  by  fome  criticks,  been  regarded  as  unnatural  and 
contradi^ry  circumftances  in  his  charadlcr ;  not  remembering  that 
nemo  repente  fuH  turpiffimusy  or  that  (as  Angelo  obferves) 

•'  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 

**  Nothing  goes  right ;  we  would,  and  we  would  not — :" 
a  paflage  whieh  contains  no  unapt  juftification  of  the  cbangei  that 
happen  in  the  conduct  of  ^lacbeth,    Stbivi ns. 
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A  C  T    II-      S  C  E  N  E    1/ 

defame.     Court  within  the  CaftU. 

EnierBANQ^o,  and  Fleavce;  and  a  Servant,  with 
a  torch  before  them. 

Bjn.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fle.  The  moon  is  down;  I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Ban.  And  Ihe  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fle.  I  take*t,  'tis  later,  fir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  fword  : — There*s  hufban-- 
dry  in  heaven,* 
Their  candles  are  all  out.* — Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  fummons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  fleep :  Merciful  powers ! 
Reftrain  in  me  the  curfed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repofe !  * — Give  me  my  fword  ;— 

^  Scene  /•]  The  place  is  not  mark'd  in  the  old  edition^  nor  is  ic 
eafy  to  fay  where  tnis  encounter  can  be.  It  is  not  in  the  Ifail,  as 
the  editors  have  all  fuppofed  it,  for  Banquo  fees  the  iky ;  it  is  not 
hi  from  the  bedchamber,  as  the  convenation  (hows :  it  moft  be 
in  the  inner  court  of  the  cafUe,  which  Banquo  might  properly  cro(s 
in  his  way  to  bed.    Johnson. 

^  —  There* s  hulbandry  in  hettven^  Hujbandty  here  means  thriftt 
frugality.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

*«  And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  i&«^tf»4/rj>."    Ma  lone. 

^  Their  candles  are  all  out  J]  The  fame  expreflion  occurs  in  R^miQ 
mni  Juliet: 

"  Night's  candles  are  burnt  ©«/." 
Again,  in  our  author's  2 1  ft  fonnet : 

**  As  thofe  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air." 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  539,  n.  6.     Malone. 

^  ^— ^Merciful powers ! 
Reftrain  in  me  the  curfed  thoughts y  that  nature 
Gives  *wa^  to  in  repoje  /]  It  is  apparent  from  what  Banquo  fays 
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£nter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

\Vho*s  there  ? 

Macb.  a  friend. 

Bas.  What,  fir,  not  yet  at  reft?  The  kiilg's  a^ 
bed: 
He  hath  been  in  unufual  pleafure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largefs  to  your  offices :  * 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 


afterwards,  that  he  had  been  folicited  In  a  dream  to  attempt  fome- 
thine  in  confequence  of  the  prophecy  of  the  witches,  that  ni$  wak- 
ing lenfes  were  (hock'd  at ;  and  dhaki[peare  has  here  moft  ex^uifitely 
contraftedhis  ch^raifler  with  that  of  Macbeth,  fianqilo  is  pray* 
ing  againft  being  tempted  to  encourage  thoughts  of  guilt  ereil 
in  his  fleep$  whife  Macbeth  is  hurr3dng  into  temptation,  and  re* 
volving  in  his  mind  every.fcheme,  however  flagitious,  that  may 
aflift  him  to  complete  his  porpofe.  The  one  is  unwilling  to  flecp, 
left  the  (ame  phantoms  (hould  aflail  his  refolution  again,  while  the 
other  is  depnving  himfelf  of  reft  through  impatience  to  commit 
the  murder. 

The  fame  kind  of  invocation  occurs  in  Cymbelinet 

**  From  fairies,  and  the  temfteri  rftbe  night ^ 

«*  Guard  me!"    Stebvens. 

•  Sent  forth  great  largefs  to  your  offices :.]  Thus  the  old  copy, 
and  rightly.  Offices  are  die  rooms  appropriated  to  fervants  and' 
culinary  purpofes.    Thus  in  Timon : 

*«  When  all  our  offices  have  been  opprefs'd 
**  By  riotous  feeders.*' 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II: 

*•  Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones.'* 
Duncan  was  pleafed  with  his  entertainment,  and  difpenfed  his 
bounty  to  thofe  who  had  prepared  it.  All  the  modem  editors  have 
transferred  this  largefs  to  the  officers  of  Macbeth,  who  would  more 
properly  have  been  rewarded  in  the  field,  or  at  their  return  to 
court.    Stebvens. 

Vol..  VIL  D  d 
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By  the  name  of  moft  kind  hoftefs ;  and  fliut  up  • 
In  meafurelcfs  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprcpar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  fervant  to  defecfl; 
Which  eife  fhould  free  have  wrought.^ 

Ban.  All's  wclL» 

I  dreamt  laft  night  of  the  three  weird  fillers : 
To  you  they  have  Ihow'd  fome  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them: 

Yet,  when  wc  can  entreat  an  hour  to  ferve. 
Would  fpend  it  in  fome  words  upon  that  bufinefs« 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind'fl  leifure* 


«  — ^/feif/jr/— ]    To  Jbui  «/,  is  to  conclude.     So,  in  7be 
Sfanijb  Tragedy  : 

<<  Aodf  heavens  hzveJ^Mt  up  day  to  pleafure  us." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  FMfy  ^mein,  6.  LV.  c.  ix : 
••  And  for  toflmt  up  all  in  friendly  love." 
Again,  in  Reyix>lds's  God's  Revenge  againft  Murder ^  1621,  fonrtk 
edit.  p.  137 :  «•  -^— thoagh  the  parents  have  already  /^  up  the 
contraft."    Agab,  in  Stowc's  account  of  the  earl  of  Effex's  Speech 
on  the  fcaffold :  "  hcjiut  up  all  with  the  Lord's  prayer." 

Steeveks. 

Again,  in  Stowe's  Annals,  p*  833  :  **  — the  kings  majeftie  [K. 
James]  fiut  up  all  with  a  pidiy  exhortation  on  both  fides." 

Malome. 

•  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  twill  became  the  fervant  to  defeQ ; 

Which  elfe  Jbould free  ha^e  wrought,]  This  is  obfcurely  expief* 
fed.  The  meaning  feems  to  be : — Being  unprepared,  our  enter- 
tainment was  nccc&rily  defeSive,  and  wc  only  had  it  in  our  power 
to  (how  the  king  our  luil/ingntfs  to  ferve  him.  Had  wc  received 
fufficicitt  notice  of  his  coming,  our  zeal  (hould  have  been  more 
clearly  manifcfted  by  our  a^s, 

Which  refers,  not  to  the  laft  antecedent,  defea,  but  to  w///. 

Malone. 

*  Jirs  ivell,]    I  fuppofe  the  poet  originally  wrote  (that  the  pre- 
ceding verfe  might  be  completed; — **  Sir,  all  is  well."  STBBVEWSr 
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Macb.  If  you  (hall  cleave  to  myconfent, — ^whcn 
'tis,^ 

5  Ifyottjhall  cleave  to  my  coxSsJiXr—'wben  '///J  Confent  for  will. 
80  that  the  fenfe  of  the  line  is»  If  you  (hall  go  into  mj  meafures 
when  I  have  determined  of  them,  or  when  the  time  comes  that  I 
want  your  affiftance,     Warburton. 

Macbeth  expreiles  his  thought  with  afield  obfcurity;  he 
does  not  mention  the  royalty,  diough  he  apparently  had  it  in  his 
mind.  Ifym  Jhall  cleave  to  my  confent ^  if  you  (hall  concur  with 
me  when  I  determine  to  accept  the  crown,  luhen  'tis,  when  that 
happens  which  the  predidlion  promifes,  //  Jball  make  honour  for 
jotu    Johnson. 

Such  another  expreifion  occurs  in  lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the 
fecond  book  of  Virgil's  Mneid: 

"  And  if  thy  will y?ifi  unto  mine,  I  (hall  • 
**  In  wedlocke  fure  knit,  and  make  her  his  own." 
Confent  has  fometimes  the  power  of  the  Latin  concentus.    Both 
the  verb  and  fubftantive,  decidedly  bearine  this  fignification,  occur 
in  other  plays  of  our  author.     Thus  in  JL  Henry  VL  P.  I.  fc.  i : 

**  fcourge  the  bad  revolting  ftars 

*'  That  have  confented to  king  Henry's  death;"— 
1.  e.  a3ed  in  concert  fo  as  to  occafion  it. — Aeain,  in  K.  Henry  IV. 
P.  II.  Aa  V.  fc.  i:  «— they  (Juftice  Shallow's  fcrvants)>ri 
together  in  confent,  (i.  e.  in  a  party,)  like  fo  many  wild  geefe."— 
In  both  thefe  inftances  the  words  are  fpelt  erroneoufly,  and  (hould 
,  be  written — conrent  and  consented.  See  Spcn(cr,  &c.  as  quoted 
in  a  note  on  the  paflage  already  adduced  from  K.  Henry  VL 

The  meaning  of  NGcbeth  is  then  as  follows : — Ifyoufhall  cleave 
to  my  confent — 1.  e.  if  you  (hall  dick,  or  adhere,  to  my  party — ivben 
'tis,  i.  e.  at  the  time  when  fuch  a  party  is  formed,  your  conduft 
fhall  produce  honour  for  you. 

That  confent  means  participation,  may  be  proved  from  a  palTage 
in  the  coth  Pfalm.  I  cite  the  tranflation  1 568.  •*  When  thou  iawedft 
a  thiefe,  thou  dydd  confent  unto  hym,  and  haft  been  partaker  with 
the  adulterers."  In  both  inlbmccs  the  particeps  criminis  is  fpoken 
of. 

Again,  in  our  author's  As  you  like  it,  the  ufurping  Duke  (ays, 
after  the  flight  of  Rofalind  and  Celia, — 

*•  feme  villains  of  my  court 

•*  Are  oi  confent  and  fufferance  in  this." 
Again,  in  AT.  Hmty  V : 

*'  We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
*♦  That  grows  not  in  a  fair  confent  with  ours." 
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It  fhall  make  honour  for  you. 

BjiN.  So  I  lofe  nonCf 


Macbeth  mentally  refers  to  the  crown  he  expeAed  to  obtain  Ul 
con{equence  of  the  murder  he  was  about  to  commit.  The  commen- 
tator, indeed,  (who  is  acquainted  with  what  precedes  and  follows) 
comprehends  all  that  pafles  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker;  but  Banqoo 
is  ftill  in  ignorance  of  it.  His  reply  is  only  that  of  a  man  who 
determines  to  combat  every  poflible  temptation  to  do  ill ;  and  there* 
fore  eitp^efles  a  refolve  that  in  fpite  ot  future  combinations  of  in« 
tereft,  or  ftruggles  for  power,  ne  wUt  attempt  nothing  that  may 
ob(cure  his  piefent  honours,  sdarm  his  confcience,  or  corrupt  hi» 
loyalty. 

Milcbeth  could  never  mean,  while  yet  the  fuccefs  of  his  attack 
on  the  life  of  Duncan  was  uncertain,  to  afibrd  Banquo  the  moft  dark 
or  diilant  hint  of  his  criminal  defigns  on  the  crown.  Had  he  a6ted 
thus  incautiOmfly,  Banquo  would  naturally  have  become  his  accufer, 
as  foon  as  the  murder  had  been  difcovercd.    St£eveMs. 

iTiat  Banquo  was  apprehenfive  of  a  defign  upon  the  crown,  U 
evident  from  his  reply,  which  afibrds  Macbeth  to  little  encourage* 
ment,  that  he  drops  uie  fubjeA^    RjfrsoN* 

The  word  cejr/htt  has  always  appeared  to  me  unintelligible  in 
the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  and  was,  I  am  perfuaded,  a  mere  errour 
of  the  prefs.  A  paiTage  in  The  Tempeft  leads  me  to  think  that  ouf 
author  wrote— co^/rxr/.  Antonio  is  counfelling  Sebaftian  to  rauidev 
Gonzalo: 

**  O,  that  you  bore 
"  The  mind  that  I  do ;  what,  a  fleep  were  therer 
•*  For  your  advancement !  Do  you  underiland  me  i 
♦*  Sth.  I  think  I  do. 

**  Ant.  And  how  does  your  cwhh% 

«•  Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ?" 
In  the  fame  play  ^^-e  have — **  Thy  thoughts  I  cUave  /»,"  whi^ 
differs  but  little  from  **  I  cleave  to  thy  connnt." 

In  The  Comedy  of  Errors  our  author  has  again  ufed  this  word  ia 
the  fame  fenfe : 

**  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  yoxxt  own  content^* 
Again,  in  AlVs  nvell  that  ends  luell: 

**  Madam,  the  care  I  have  taken  to  even  your  content, ^^^ 
i.  e.  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  to  aft  up  to  your  defires.     Again,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

**  God  hold  It  to  your  honour's  good  content  !** 
Again,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  :  "  You  (hall  hear  how 
things  go,  and,  I  warranty  to  your  rxv«  content.*' 
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In  feeking  to  augment  it^  but  dill  keep 
My  bofom  franchis'd^  and  allegiance  clear^ 
I  ihall  be  counfePd. 

Macb.  Good  repofe,  the  while ! 

Ban.  Thanks,  fir ;  The  like  to  you ! 

[Exii  BANQifo. 

The  meaning  then  of  the  prefent  difficult  pafia^»  thas  corre^kd» 
will  be» — If  you  wHl  dofelv  adhere  to  my  cauie,  if  yon  mU  pro- 
"knote,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  is  likely  to  contribute  to  my  (atis- 
fadion  and  content, — when  'tis,  when  the  prophecy  of  the  weird 
iiilers  is  fulfilled,  when  I  am  feated  on  the  throne,  the  erent  (hall 
make  honour  for  you* 

The  word  content  admits  of  this  interpretation,  and  is  fupported 
by  feveral  other  paflages  in  our  author  s  plays ;  the  word  con/emi, 
in  my  s4)prehenfion,  affords  here  no  meamng  whatfocYcr. 

Confent  or  concent  may  certainly  fignify  Imrmon^,  and  in  a  meta- 
phoucal  fenfe  that  union  which  binds  to  each  other  a  partv  or  num- 
Der  of  men,  leagued  together  for  a  particular  purpote ;  out  it  can 
no  more  fignify,  as  I  conceive,  the  partj,  or  body  of  men  focom- 
bined  together,  or  the  cau/e  for  which  diejr  are  united,  than  the 
harmony  produced  by  a  number  of  mufical  inftruments  can  firaify 
the  inftruments  themfelves  or  the  muficians  that  play  upon  Uiem, 
When  Fairfax,  in  his  tranflation  of  Taflb,  fays — 

"  Birds,  winds  and  waters  fing  with  fweet  concent,** 
we  muft  furely  underftand  by  the  word  concent,  not  a  fartj,  or  a 
cau/e,  but  harmony,  or  union ;  and  in  the  latter  fenfe,  I  apprehend, 
Juftice  Shallow's  fervants  are  faid  to  flock  together  in  concent,  in 
the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  IV i 

If  this  corredlion  be  iuft,  •*  In  feeking  to  augment  //,"  in  Ban- 
quo's  reply,  may  pertaps  relate  not, to  his  own  honour,  but  to 
Macbeth 's  content.  *'  On  condition  that  I  lofe  no  honour,  in  feeking 
to  incrcafe  your  fatisfaSion,  or  conteHt,-^o  gratify  your  wifties," 
&c.  The  words  however  may  be  equally  commodioufly  interpre- 
ted,— *•  Provided  that  in  feeking  anincrea/e  of  honour,  I  lofe  none,'* 
&c. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant's  paraphrafe  on  this  obfcure  paflage  is  at 
follows:  ' 

*'  If  when  the  prophecy  begins  to  look  like,  you  will 
'<  Adhere  to  me,  it  (hall  make  honour  for  you." 

Malohe, 
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Mjcb.  Gk),  bid  thymiftrefs,  when  my  drink  is. 
ready/ 
She  ftrike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  fee  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  * 

thee : 

J  have  thee  not ;  and  yet  I  fee  thee  ftill. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vifion,  fenfible 

To  feeling,  as  to  fight  ?  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind;  a  falfe  creation. 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppreffed  brain  ? 

I  fee  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marflial'ft  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 

And  fuch  an  inftrument  I  was  to  ufe. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'the  other  fenfes. 

Or  elfe  worth  all  the  refl: :  I  fee  thee  ftill ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood,*^ 


4  twbfft  my  drink  is  ready ^    See  note  on  "  their  poffets^**  in  . 
the  next  fcene,  p.  414.     Stbevens. 

5  clutch — ]  This  word,  though  reprobated  by  Ben  Jonfon, 

who  fneers  at  Decker  for  ufing  it,  was  ufea  by  other  writers  befide 
Decker  and  our  author.  So,  in  Antonio's  Re^enge^  by  Marfton, 
1602: 

"  all  the  world  is  clutch* d 

'*  In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  fnoring  deep."    Malone* 

*  And  on  thy  blade,  and  AnA^con,  gouts  of  blood,']  Though  dudgeon 
fometimes  fignifies  a  dagger,  it  more  properly  means  the  haft  or 
handle  of  a  dagger,  and  is  ufed  for  that  particular  fort  of  handle 
which  has  fome  ornament  carved  on  the  top  of  it.  Junius  explains 
the  dudgeon,  i.  e.  haft,  by  the  Latin  expreflion,  manubrium  apiatum, 
which  means  a  handle  of  luood,  njuith  a  grain  rough  as  if  the  feeds  of 
farjly  luerejiro'wn  OFver  it. 

So,  in  Lyly's  comedy  of  Mother  Bombie,  1 594:  " then 

have  at  the  bag  with  the  dudgeon  hafte,  that  is,  at  the  dudgeon  dag- 
ger that  hangs  by  his  tantony  pouch,"  In  Soliman  and  Perjeda  is 
die  following  parage : 
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Which  was  not  fo  before. — There's  no  fuch  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  buiinefs,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  feems  dead^^  and  wicked  dreams  abufe 


••  Typhon  me  no  Typhons, 

•*     But  fwear  upon  my  dudgeon  dagger." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftix :  **  I  am  too  well  rank'd,  Afinius^ 
to  be  ftabb'd  with  his  dudgeon  wit." 

Again*  in  Sktaletheia,  a  colledion  of  EpigramSj  Satires*  8cc% 
1598: 

♦'  A  dudgin  dagger  that's  new  fcowr'd  and  glaft,'* 

Stbbvbns. 

Gafcoigne  confirms  this :  **  The  mod  knottie  piece  of  box  may 
be  wrought  to  a  fayre  doogen  bafte"  Gouts  for  drops  is  frequent 
in  old  Engliih.    F a  r  m  b  a. 

gouts  of  bloody']  Or  drops,  French.     Popb. 

Gouts  is  the  technical  term  for  t\it/fots  on  fome  part  of  the 
plumage  of  a  hawk  :  or  perhaps  Shakipeare  a(ed  the  word  in  al* 
lufion  to  a  phrafe  in  heraldry,  when  a  field  is  charg'd  or  fprinkled 
with  red  drops,  it  is  faid  to  be  guttj  of  gules,  ot  gutty  de/ang. 

Stebvbns. 

'  — ^—  Notv  o*er  the  one  half  luorld 
Nature  feems  dead^    That  is,  over  otsr  bemifphere  all  action  and 
motion  feem  to  have  ceafed.     This  image,  which  is  perhaps  the  moft 
ftriking  that  poetry  can  produce,  has  been  adopted  by  Dryden  in 
his  Conqsuft  of  Mexico : 

"  All  things  are  hulh'd  as  Nature's  felf  lay  dead, 
♦'  The  mountains  feem  to  nod  their  drowiy  head ; 
**  The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  fongs  repeat, 
**  And  fleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  night  dews  fweat. 
••  Even  kft  and  envy  flecp!" 
Thefe  lines,  though  fo  well  known,  I  have  tranfcribed,  that  the 
contrail  between  them  and  this  paiTage  of  Shakfpeare  may  be  more 
accurately  obferved. 

Night  is  defcribed  by  two  great  poets,  but  one  dcfcribes  a  night 
of  quiet,  the  other  of  perturbation.  In  |he  night  of  Dryden,  all 
the  difturbers  of  the  world  are  laid  afleep;  in  that  of  Shakfpeare, 
nothing  but  forcery*,  luft,  and  murder,  is  awake.  He  that  reads 
Dryden,  finds  himfelf  luU'd  with  ferenity,  and  difpofed  to  folit'ude 

D  d  4 
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The  curtained  flcep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates  • 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  withered  murder^ 
Alarum'd  by  his  fentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whofe  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  ftealthy 

pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravifhing  ftrides,  towards  his  dc- 

fign 

and  contemplation.  He  that  perufes  Shak{^re>  looks,  round 
fdarmed,  aiid  ftarts  to  find  himlelf  alone.  One  is  the  nig^t  of  a 
lo?er;  the  other*  of  a  murderer.    Johnson^ 

Now  o*er  the  one  half  nvorld^  &c.]  So*  in  the  fecond  part  of 
Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida^  1 602  : 

<*  'Tis  yet  dead  night;  yet  all  the  earth  is  clatch'd 

**  In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  fnoring  fleep : 

**  No  breath  difturbs  the  quiet  of  the  air, 

*'  No  fpirit  moves  upon  the  breaft  of  earth, 

*,*  Save  bowling  dogs,  ni^htrcrows,  and  fcreechingrowk, 

^*  Save  meagre  ghofls,  Piero,  and  black  though^^ 

" 1  ^m  great  in  blood, 

•*  Unequat'd  in  fevenge : — ^ypu  horrid  fcouts 
•♦  ThatyJw/iW  fwart  night,  give  loud  applaufc 
•«  From  your  large  pfilms."    Maloiy  e. 

*  Xbe  curiam  djkep't  now  nuiubcraft  celebrates — ]  The  word 
99W  has  been  added  tor  the  fake  of  metre.  Prob^ly  Shakfpeaic 
wrote :  Tbe  curtained  peeper.  Th^  folio  fpells  the  word  Jleepe^ 
and  an  addition  of  the  letter  r  only,  affords  the  propofed  emen- 
dation. 

Milton  has  tranfplanted  this  image  into  his  Mafyue  at  Ludlow 
Ca/le,  V.  554: 

«  ftccds 

«'  That  draw  the  litter  of  clok-curtaiu'd ^f.'* 

Stbevbns. 

Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  of  «*  the  curtain'd  Jleeper*'  is  well 

intitled  to  a  place  in  the  text.   It  is  clearly  Shakfpeare's  own  word. 

RiTSON. 

So  afterwards : 

<«  — a  hid^OQs  trumpet  calls  to  parley 

"  T\Mjleepers  of  the  houfe." 
•    Nonv  was  added  bjr  Sir  William  D'Avenant  in  his  alteration  of 
this  play,  publifhed  u  1674.    Malonb. 
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Movei^  like  a  ghoft.^--— Thou  fure  and  firm-let 
earth/ 

S  thus  *with  bis  JUaltfy  pace  ^ 

With  Tarquins  raviftnng  ftrides,  towards  bis  dtfigm 
Moves  like  agbojij]  The  old  coi^^^Jides.    STBBViiff* 

Mr.  Pope  chukgsdjides  to  Jirides.    Ma  lone* 
A  ravijbing  ftridi  is  an  adlion  of  violence,  impetuofity,  and  tn- 
mnlt,  like  tl^t  of  a  fava^e  nifhing  on  his  prey ;  whereas  the  poet 
^  here  attempting  to  exhibit  an  ima^  of  (ecrecy  and  cantion,  of 
anxious  circumfpedion  and  guilty  timidity,  iht  ftealth  pace  ci  z 
ravijber  creeping  into  the  chamber  of  a  virgin,  and  of  an  aflaffin 
approachine  the  oed  of  him  whom  he  propofes  to  murder,  without 
.awaking  him ;  thefe  he  defcribes  as  meming  like  gboflsj,  whofe  pro- 
greflion  is  fo  different  from  ftrides^  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  le- 
prefented  to  be  as  Milton  exprefTes  it : 
"  Smooth  Aiding  without  ftep." 
This  heouftich  will  sSfbrd  the  true  reading  of  this  place»  which 
is,  I  think,  to  be  correAed  thus : 
— —  and  twitber'd  murder, 

thus  fwith  his  ftealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin  ravijbing,  flides  to^rds  bis  defigss^^ 
Moves  like  a  gbofi, 
Tarquin  u  in  this  place  the  eeneral  name  of  a  raviflier,  and  the 
fenfe  is :  Now  is  the  time  in  wnich  evexjr  one  is  a-fleep,  but  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  wickedneis ;  the  witch  who  is  facrificing  to 
Hecate,  and  the  ravifher,  and  the  murderer,  who,  like  me,  aie 
flealing  upon  their  prey. 

When  the  reading  is  thus  adjufted,  he  wi(hes  with  ereat  proprie^^ 
in  the  following  lines,  that  the  earth  may  not  hear  bisfteps. 

JoHMSON. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Johnfon  that  ^ftride  is  always  an  aQim 
of  violence  ^  impetuoptj,  or  tumult.  Spenfer  oies  the  word  in  his 
raery  ^eeu,  B.  Iv,  €•  viii.  and  with  no  idea  of  violence  annexed 
to  it: 

"  With  eafy  fteps  fo  foft  as  foot  could^rw^," 
And  as  an  additional  proof  that  2i  ft  ride  is  not  always  a  tumultuous 
efforty   the  following  inftance,    from  Harrington's  Tranftation  of 
Ariofto,  [i  9QI ,]  may  be  brought : 

•*  He  takes  a  long  and  leifurable^r/V/<f, 

*«  And  longed  on  the  hinder  foot  he  ftaid ; 
**  So  foft  he  treads,  altho'  his  fteps  were  wide, 
**  As  though  to  tread  on  eggs  he  was  afraid. 
*•  And  as  he  goes,  he  gropes  on  either  fide 
"  To  find  the  bed,"  &c. 

Orlando  Furiofo,  28th  book,  ftanza  6^. 
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Hear  not  my  fteps,  which  way  they  walk,^  for  fear 

Whoever  has  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  finding  his  waf 
about  a  houfe  in  the  dark,  muft  know  that  it  is  natural  to  take 
Urgtjindts,  in  order  to  feel  before  as  whether  we  have  a  ikfe  foot- 
ing or  not.  The  ravilher  and  murderer  would  naturally  take  foch 
ftrides^  not  only  on  the>fame  account,  but  that  their  ftcps  mi^t  be 
fewer  in  number,  and  the  found  of  their  feet  be  r^eated  as  lekkun 
aspoffible.    Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  many  inftaoces  diat 
occur  in  our  ancient  poets.  So,  in  a  paflage  by  J.  Sylvcfter^  cited 
in  EngUmd's  Parnajfus^  1600: 

'^  Anon  he  flalketh  mth  an  eafyftride, 

••  By  fome  dear  river's  lillie-paved  fide." 
Again,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  II: 

"  Nay  rather  every  tedious  ftride  I  make—." 
Thos  alfo  the  Roman  poets  : 

"  a>^^furtim 

«'  Sufpenfi  digitis  fert  tacituma  gradtu*'     Ovid,  fafti. 

**  Eunt  taciH  per  maefia  fikntia  magiiit 

"  Paffibm"    Statius,  lib.  x. 
It  is  obfenrable,  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  has  occafion,  in  hii 
Rape  ofLucrece^  to  definibe  the  adion  here  alluded  to,  njes  a  ^li- 
lar  expreffion ;  and  periuqpt  would  have  ufed  the  woiAjhide,  ffhe 
had  not  been  fettered  by  tke  rhime : 

•«  Into  Ae  chanbor  wickedly  htftalksJ* 
Plaufible,  however,  as  tfiis  emendation  may  appear,  the  old  read« 
Sflgy  Jides,  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one ;  I  have  therefore  adhered  to 
it  on  the  fame  principle  on  which  I  have  uniformly  proceeded 
throughout  my  eidition,  that  of  leaving  the  original  text  undifturb- 
ed,  v^encfcr  it  could  be  juftified  either  by  comparing  our  author 
with  himmf  <H:  with  contemporary  writers.  The  following  paflage 
in  Marlowe's  tranflation  ot  Ovid's  El  eg  isfj  tiro,  no  cUte,  but 
printed  about  1 598,  adds  fupport  to  the  readi^  of  the  old  copy : 

"  I  faw  when  forth  a  tired  lo^er  went, 

"  HU^de  p«ft  fervice,  and  hb  courage  fpent." 

Vidi,  cum  Toribus  laflus  prodiret  araator, 
Invalidum  referens  emeritumque  latus. 
Again,  in  Martial : 

Tu  tenebris  gaudes ;  me  ludere,  tefte  lucema, 
Et  juvat  admifla  rumpere  luce  latus. 
Out  poet  may  himfelf  alfo  fumifh  us  with  a  confirmation  of  the 
old  rcaaine ;  for  in  TroiUu  and  Creffida,  we  find — 

**   You,  like  a  lecher,  out  oiiMbori/b  loins 

"  Arc  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors." 
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Thy  very  ftones  prate  of  my  where-about,^ 

It  mav  likewise  be  obferved  that  Falftaff  in  the  fifth  aft  of  The 
Mnry  Wroehof  Wind/or  fays  to  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page,  "  JDi* 
yide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch :  I  will  keep  my  fides 
to  myfelf/'  &c,  Falftaff  certainly  did  not  think  them,  like  toofc 
of  Ovid's  lover,  paft  fervice ;  having  met  one  of  the  ladies  by  a£- 
£gnation.  I  bdieve,  however,  a  line  has  been  loft  after  the  words 
••  ftealthy  pace."    Malons. 

Mr.  Malone's  reafons  &c.  for  this  fuppofition  (on  account  of 
their  leneth)  are  given  at  the  conclulion  ot  the  play,  with  a  rdfer- 
ence  to  the  foregoine  obfervations. 

How  far  a  Latinitin,  adopted  in  the  Englifh  verfion  of  a  Roman 
poet ;  or  the  mention  of  loins  (which  no  didionary  acknowledges  as 
a  fynonyme  to  fides) ;  can  juftify  Mr.  Malone's  reftoration,  let  the 
judicious  reader  determine. 

^  FalflaflT,  dividing  himfelf  as  a  buck,  very  naturally  fays  he  will 
give  away  his  beft  joints,  and  keep  the  worft  for  hiinfelf.  A  Jide 
of  venifon  is  at  once  an  eftabliihed  term,  and  the  leaft  elegant  put 
of  the  carcafe  fo  divided — But  of  what  ufe  could  Jides,  in  their 
Ovidian  fenfe,  have  been  to  Falftaff,  when  he  had  already  parted 
with  his  haunches  f 

It  b  difficult  to  be  ferious  on  this  occafion.  I  may  therefore  be 
pardoned  if  I  obferve  that  Tarquin,  juft  as  he  pleafed,  might  hare 
walked  luith  moderate  fteps,  or  lengthened  them  into  ft  rides ;  but, 
when  we  arc  told  that  he  carried  his  **  fides"  with  him,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  afk  how  he  could  have  gone  any  where  without  them. 

Nay,  further, — However  fides  (according  to  Mr.  Malone's  in- 
terDretation  of  the  word)  might  have  proved  efficient  in  Lucretia's 
bedchamber,  in  that  of  Duncan  they  could  anfwcr  no  fuch  purpofe, 
as  the  lover  and  the  murderer  fucceed  by  the  exertion  of  very 
different  organs. 

I  am,  in  (hort,  of  the  Fool's  opinion  in  King  Lear— 
**  That  gohsg  Ihould  be  us'd  with/J'^-/," 
and,  confequently,  that  ^^/  are  out  of  thequeftion.  Such  leftora- 
tions  of  fuperannuated  miftakes  put  our  author  into  the  condition  of 
Gibber's  Lady  Dainty,  who,  having  been  cured  of  her  diforders, 
one  of  her  phyficians  fays — '*  Then  I'll  make  her  go  over  them- 
again."     St  e  evens. 

With  Tarquin* s  ra^ijbing  &c.]  The  juftnefs  of  this  fimilitudcif 
not  very  obvious.  But  a  ftanza,  in  his  poem  oi  Tarquin  and  101-^ 
crece,  will  explain  it : 

•«  Nowfto/e  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  nighty 

••  When  heavy  flecp  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes; 

♦'  No  comfortable  j?<jr  did  lend  bis  light , 
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And  take  the  prefent  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  fuits  with  it.' — Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives ; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives.* 

[A  Ml  rings. 

•*  ^o  Tioife  }mt  owW  sjid  *woI^es*  deaJ'iodMg  criet ; 
•*  Now  fcrvcs  the  feafon  that  they  may  furprife 
*'  The  filly  lambs.     Pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  dill, 
«<  While  luft  artif  murder  iiMie,  toftain  ami  kill.** 

WARBuaroir. 

4 Thou  furc  and  firm-Jet  earthy    The  old  copy — Thoa 

frwre  &c.  which,  though  an  evident  corruption*  direds  us  to  the 
reading  I  have  ventured  to  fubftitute  in  its  room. 
So,  in  Aa  IV.  fc.  iii: 

••  Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  bafis/iw."    STBBVBiff. 

s  lubich  way  they  w^j/i,]  The  folio  reads : 

— fwhich  they  may  naalk^  ■  Stbevens, 

Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malonb. 

*  Thy  'very  fiones  prate  of  my  twhere-ahout^']  The  following  jpafV 
fage  in  a  play  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  and  whidi 
Langbaine  fays  was  very  popular  in  tne  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  A 
Wanting  for  f aire  Women i  1 590,  perhaps  fug^fted  this  thooght : 
"  Mountains  will  not  hiffice  to  cover  it, 
**  Cimmerian  darkneife  canQOt  (hadow  it, 
«*  Nor  any  policy  wit  hath  in  ftore, 
«*  Cloake  it  fo  cunningly,  but  at  the  laft, 
"  If  nothing  elfe,  yet  will  the  very  fiones 
"  That  lie  within  the  ftreet,  cry  out  for  'vengeance, 
**  And  point  at  us  to  be  the  murderers."    Malonb. 
^  And  take  the  prefent  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  nvw  fuitt  'with  //.]  i.  e.  left  the  noife  from  the  ftones 
take  awa^  from  this  midnight  feafon  that  prefent  horror  which  fuits 
fo  well  with  what  is  going  to  be  aded  in  it.    What  was  the  horror 
he  means  ?  Silence,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  horrid  to  the 
perpetrator  of  an  atrocious  defign.     Tms  (hows  a  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature.     Wabburton. 

/Whether  to  take  horror  from  the  time  means  not  rather  to  catch  it 
as  communicated,  than  to  deprive  the  time  of  horrour,  deferves  to  be 
confidered.    Johnson, 

The  latter  is  furely  the  true  meaning.  Macbeth  would  have 
nothing  break  through  the  univerfal  filence  that  added  fuch  a  hor- 
ror to  the  night,  as  Uiited  well  with  the  bloody  deed  he  was  about 
to  perform*    Mr.  Burke^  in  his  EJay  cm  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful^ 
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I  go^  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  fummons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.'    \^Exit. 

obferves*  that  **  all  ^^eneral  privadons  are  great,  becaafe  they  are 
all  terrible ;"  and,  with  other  things,  he  gives^i^^r^  as  an  inftance, 
illuftrating  the  whole  by  that  iteraarkable  palflage  in  Virgil,  where 
amidft  all  the  images  of  terror  that  could  be  united,  the  circom* 
ftance  oifiletue  is  particularly  dwelt  upon : 

**  YXl  Quibus  imperium  eft  animarum,  umbraeqae^/fxr/^/, 
**  Et  Cnaos  et  Pnlegcthon,  loca  node /^)t//tf  late." 
When  Statius  in  the  Vth  book  of  the  Thebaid  defcribes  the 
Lemnian  maflacrey  his  frequent  notice  of  the  fileiioe  and  folitudt 
both  before  and  after  the  deed,  is  ftriking  in  a  wonderful  degree : 
••  Conticuere  domus/'  &c.    Steevens. 

In  confirmation  of  Steevens's  ingenious  note  on  this  pallage,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  one  of  the  circumftances  of  horror  eaum«« 
rated  by  Macbeth  'n^-^Nature/eems  dead.     M.  Mason. 
So  alfo,  in  the  fecond  iEneid  i 
**  ■  veftigia  retro 

**  Obfervata  fequor  per  no^m,  et  lumine  lui!h>. 
'<  Horror  ubique  animos,  iimul  v^{2ijilentia  terrent." 
bryden's  well-known  lines,  which  expofed  him  to  fo  much  ri- 
dicule, 

**  An  horrid  ftillnefs  firft  invades  the  ear, 
"  And  in  xYizl Jilence  we  the  tempeft  hear," 
(how,  that  he  had  the  fame  idea  of  the  awfulnefs  of  filence  as  our 
poet,    Malone. 

8  WbiUs  I  threat,  be  lives; 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives.]  Here  is  evi- 
dently a  falfe  concofd;  but  it  muft  not  be  corredlnl,  for  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  rhyme. — Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which  Shakfpeare 
has  facrificed  grammar  to  rhyme.  In  Cymbeline,  the  k>ng  in  Cloten's 
ferenade  runs  thus : 

•*  Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  fings, 

"  And  Phoebus  'gins  to  rife, 
**  His  ftceds  to  water  at  thofe  fprings 

'*  On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies.*  ^ 

And  Romeo  fays  to  Friar  Lawrence : 

**  — —  both  our  remedies 
'*  Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyfic  lies'*    M,  Masoit. 

9  ^it  is  a  knell 

Thatfiimmons  thee  to  heanjen,  or  to  belL'\  Thus  Raleigh,  fpeakiitg 
fDflove,  in  Ef^land's  Htlicfffi,  4(0.  1600: 
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SCENE    II. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

LadyM.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk, 
hath  made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench 'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire  :— 

Hark!— Peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  fhriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  ftern'ft  good-night.*     He  is  a- 

bout  it: 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  furfeited  grooms 
Do   mock   their  charge   with   fnores-J    I   have 

drugg'd  their  poflets/ 


**  It  is  perhaps  that  fauncing  bell, 
**  That  toules  all  into  beauen  or  belL'* 
Sauncing  is  probably  a  miftakc  iot/acring.     Steeveni. 
^  ^  It  fwas  the  ffwl that Jbritk* d^  the  fataiy^iOATit 

Which  gvves  the  ftern ft  good-night *]  Shakfpcarc  has  here  im- 
proved on  an  image  he  probably  found  in  Spenfcr's  Faerie  ^ueene, 
T.  vi.  27 : 

•*  The  native  belman  of  the  night, 

"  The  bird  that  warned  Peter  of  his  fall, 

"  FirftVings  his  filver  bell  t'each  fleepy  wight." 

Steevens. 

It  <was  the  owl  that  JhrielCd\  the  fatal  bellman  A  So,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

••  Out  on  ye,  •w/r/  nothing  but  fongs  oi death!*' 

Malonk. 

^  —^-^  the  furfeited  grooms 
Do  mocic  their  charge  wuith  fnores  :'\  i.  c.  By  going  to  fleep, 
they  trifle  and  make  light  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  that  of 
watching  by  their  king.     So,  in  Othello :  "  O  miftrcfs,  villainy 
hath  made  moch  with  love."    Malone. 

^  their  poffcts,]  It  appeari  from  this  paflagc,  as  wdl  at 
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That  death  and  nature  da  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die/ 

Macb.  [/r//i?/;«.]  Who's  there ?—wh«,  ho! 

Lady  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  'tis  not  done : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us : — Hark ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  mifs  them/ — Had  he  not  refembled 
My  father  as  he  flept,  I  had  done't.' — My  hulband  ? 

from  many  others  in  oar  old  dramatick  performances,  that  it  was 
die  general  ctiflom  to  eat  poffets  jufl  before  bed-time.  So,  in  the 
firft  part  of  AT.  Edward  IF.  by  Heywood ;  **  < — -thou  (halt  bt 
welcome  to  beef  and  bacon,  and  perhaps  a  bag-pudding  ^  and  my 
daughter  Nell  (hall  pop  a  pojfet  upon  thee  when  tnou  goeft  to  bed." 
Macbeth  has  already  (aid : 

•*  Go  bid  thy  mi(lrefs  when  my  drink  is  ready, 

<*  She  ftrike  upon  the  bell." 
Lady  Macbeth  has  alfo  juft  obferved 

'<  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath  made  me  bold  :** 
and  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor^  Mrs.  Quickly  promifes  Jack 
Rugby  ^poffet  at  night."    Stbevens. 

*  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 

Whether  they  Irve,  or  die.]  Of  this  image  our  ancient  writen 
were  peculiarly  fond.     Tlius  again,  in  Twine's  tranflation  of  the 
ftory  of  Prince  Appollyny  **  Death  ^riT;^^  with  life  within  her,  and 
the  conflidl  was  daungerous  and  doubtfull  who  (honld  preuaile." 
Again,  in  Alls  Well  that  ends  nxtell: 

•*  thy  blood  and  virtue 

«*  Contend  iox  empire  in  thee."    Steivens. 
Again,  ibid: 

"  —  Nature  and  ficknefs 

"  Debate  it  at  their  Icifurc."    Malons. 

*  —  Hark  ! — /  laid  their  daggers  ready  ^ 

He  could  not  mifs  themj]  Compare  Euripides,— Or^^-x,  Y.  1291 
— ^where  Eled^ra  ftands  centinel  at  the  door  of  the  palace  whil(t 
Orcftes  is  within  for  the  purpofe  of  murdering  Helen.  The  dread 
of  a  furprize,  and  eagemefs  for  the  budnris,  make  Eleflra  conclude 
that  the  deed  muft  be  done  ere  time  enough  had  elapfed  for  attempt- 
ing it.  She  liftens  with  anxious  impatience ;  and  hearing  nothings 
cxprefTes  ftrong  fears  left  the  daggers  Ihould  have  failed.  Read  the 
whole  pafTage.     S.  W. 

'  Had  he  not  refemhled 

My  father  as  he  fie  ft ,  I  had  done^t,]  This  11  very  artful.   For, 
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Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb^  I  have  done  the  deed : — Didfl:  thou  not 
hear  a  noife  ? 

Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  icream,  and  the  crick-« 
ett  cry. 
Did  not  you  fpeak  ? 

Mjcb.  When? 

LadyM.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  defcended? 

LadyM.  Ay. 

Macs.  Hark! — 
Who  lies  i'the  fecond  chamber? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain* 

Macs.  This  is  a  forry  light.* 

[Looking  on  bis  bands 0 

as  the  poet  had  drawn  the  lady  and  her  hufband,  it  would  be  thoaghc 
the  adt  (hoald  have  been  done  by  her.  It  is  likewife  highly Jaft; 
for  though  ambition  had  fubdued  in  her  all  the  fentiments  of  toa 
tare  towards  frefent  obje^,  yet  the  likenefs  of  one  faftt  which  Ihe 
had  been  accuftomed  to  reeard  with  reverence^  made  her  unnatural 
paffionsy  for  a  moment,  give  way  to  the  fentimeiits  of  inftinA  nd 
numanity.    War  burton* 

The  fame  circumflance  on  a  fimilar  occafion  is  introduced  by 
Statins  in  the  Vth  book  of  his  Thebaid,  v.  236  : 

Ut  vero  Alcimeden  etiamnum  in  murmure  truncos 
Ferre  patris  tmlfus,  et  egentem  fanguinis  enfem 
Confpexiy  riguere  comx»  atque  in  vifcera  fasvus 
Horror  iit.     Meus  ille  llioas»  mea  dira  videri 
Dextra  mihi.    Extemplo  thalamis  turbata  patemis 
Inferor. 
Thoas  was  the  father  of  Hypfipylc,  the  fpeaker.    Stebvbni. 
•  This  is  a  forry  fight  J\  This  expreffion  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  Spenfer's  hairy  ^een^  B.  V.  c.  i.  ft.  14: 

•*  To  whom  as  they  approched,  they  efpide 

•*  hfiirie fight  as  ever  leene  with  eye; 

•*  A  hcadleflc  ladic  lying  him  bcfide, 

**  In  her  own  bUud  all  wallow'd  woefully/'    WHAL;.tT# 
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Lady  M.  A  fooliih  thought,  to  fay  a  forry  fight. 
•    Mjcb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  flccp,  and 

one  cried,  murder! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  ftood  and  heard 

them : 
But  they  did  fay  their  prayers,  and  addrefs'd  them 
Again  to  fleep. 

Lady  M.        There  are  twoJodg'd  together. 

Macs.  One  cricdy  God  ile/s  us  !  and.  Amen,  the 
other ; 
As  they  had  feen  me,^  ^ith  thefe  hangman's  hands^ 
Liftening  their  fear.*     I  could  not  fay,  amen» 
When  they  did  fay,  God  blefs  us.' 


9  As  thej^  had  feen  me^  i.  e.  as  if.     So,  id  The  Winter  t  Tale  : 

*•  Js  wc  arc  mock'd  with  art."     Stbevens. 
*  Liftening  their  fear,]    i.  e.  Liftening  to  their /ear,  the  particle 
omitted.     This  is  common  in  our  author.   Thus,  in  Jnlius  Cafar, 
AaiV.  fci: 

**  and  now,  Odavios, 

*'  Z^fl»  great  things/* 
Contemporary  writers  took  the  fame  liberty.     So,  in  fTfe  Wsrld 
t^i*dat  Tennis ,  bv  Middleton  and  Rowley,  1620: 

*•  Lifien  the  plaints  of  thy  poor  votaries." 
Again,  in  Lvly's  Maids  Metamorphofis,  i6oo: 

**  There,  in  rich  feats,  all  wrought  of  ivory, 
*'  The  Graces  fit,  liftening  the  melody 
**  Of  warbling  birds."    Steevens. 
5  When  they  ddA(9Y,  God  blefs  us.]    The  word^-^id fay,  which 
render  this  hemiftich  too  long  to  unite  with  the  next  in  forming  a 
verfe,  perfuade  me  that  the  paflage  originally  ran  thus : 
I  could  not  fay,  amen. 
When  they,  God  blefs  us. 
i.  c.  when  they  could  fay  God  blefs  us.     Could  fay,  in  the  fecond 
line  was  left  to  be  underilood ;  as  before — 

*'  and,  Amen,  the  other:" 

i.  e.  the  other  cried  kmen.     But  the  players,  having  no  idea  of  the 
latter  ellipfis,  fupplied  the  fyllables  that  deftroy  the  meafure. 

Stsbvins* 

Vol.  VII.  E  e     . 
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Lady  Af.  Confider  it  not  fo  deeply* 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronouAce» 
amen  ? 
I  had  moil  need  of  blefling^  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  Thefe  deeds  muft  not  be  thought 

After  thefe  ways ;  fo,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no 
more  ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  fleep,  the  innocent  jleep ; 
Sleeps  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  Jleave  of  care, ^ 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  fore  labour's  bath,^ 


'  the  ntvelfd  ^tKVt  of  earetl   Sleave  iignifics  the  ravcird 

knotty  part  of  the  fiLk,  which  gives  great  trouble  and  embarraif- 
ment  to  the  knitter  or  weaver.    Heath. 

Drayton,  a  poet  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  has  likewife  alluded  to  JUirved 
or  ravelUd  filk,  in  his  ^eft  of  Cynthia : 
**  At  length  I  on  a  fountain  lights 
**  Whofe  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
«•  The  banks  with  daffadiUies  dight, 
•*  With  grafs,  Yiktjleave,  was  matted."    Lancton. 
Slea*ve  is  properly  filk  which  has  not  been  twifted.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Holinlhed's  Hiftoty  of  England^  P«  835  :  "  Eight  wild  men  aQ 
apparelled  in  green  mofsmade  vf\ihJle<ved^Vlii.'* 
Again,  in  Tht  Mufes'  Elizium,  by  Drayton ; 

••  fhramb'd  with  grafs 

•'  As  foft  z&fletrve  or  farcenet  ever  was.** 
Again,  ihid: 

•*  That  in  the  handling  feels  as  foft  as  any  Jleaw.'* 

Steevenj^ 
Shave  appears  to  have  fifi;nified  eoarfe^  foft^  unwrought  filk.  Seta 
grojTolana^  Ital.  Cotgrave  in  his  Dict.  1660,  itiAti^foye  flojche^ 
"  fleave  filk."  See  3fo,/W.*  "  Cadarce,  pour  faire  caption.  The 
tow,  or  i^oarfeft  part  of  filke,  whereof .^Iwiv  is  made." — InTroilus 
and  Creffida  we  hiavc — «*  Thou  idle  immaterial  flcein  oiJUave  filk**' 

Malone. 

*  The  death  of  each  dafs  Ufe^  fore  labour* i  hath,  &c.]    In  this 

encomium  upon  deep,  amongft  the  many  appellations  which  are 

given  it,  fi^nificant  of  its  beneficence  and  friendlinefs  to  life,  we 

find  one  which  conveys  a  difiercnt  idea,  and  by  no  means  agrees 
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Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature^ s  fecond  cour/e^ 
Chief  nourijher  in  lifers  feafti  ^ — 

with  the  reft,  which  is :    The  death  tfeaeb  day's  li/ei    I  make  no 
qoeftion  but  Shakfpeare  wrote  : 

The  birth  of  each  day's  life  : 
The  trae  chara^riftickof  fleep.  which  repairs  the  decays  of  la- 
bour,  and  affifts  that  returning  vigour  which  fopplies  the  next  day's 
activity.     Warburton. 

The  death  of  each  day*  s  life,  means  the  end  of  each  day's  labour ,  the 
conclufion  of  all  that  buftle  and  fatigue  that  each  day's  life  brings  *vbith 
it»     Steevens. 

Sleep,  /iStf/ knits  up  the  ravelPddeBYe  efcsLtc^ 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  fore  labour's  bath^ 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,]  Is  it  not  probable  that  Shakfpeare  re^ 
membered  the  following  veffcs  iii  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Aftrophel 
and  Stella,  a  poem,  from  which  he  has  quoted  a  line  in  The  Merfy 
Wives  of  Windforf 

"  Come  Jleepe,  O  fleepe,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
•*  The  bathing  place  of  wits,  the  balm  of  woei 
"  The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prifoner's  releaibi 
«'  The  mdifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low." 
So  alfo,  in  The  Famous  Hifiorie  of  George  Lard  Fauconbridge,  See* 
bl.  let :  "  ---  Yet  fleep,  the  comforter  of  diflr^ed  minds,  could  not 
lock  up  \itx  eyesi"    Again,  in  Golding's  'franflation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofesy  B,  VIII.   1587  : 

«  —  At  fuch  a  time  as  folkes  are  wont  to  find  releafe 
"  Of  cares  that  all  the  day  before  wete  Working  in  thdr  hcd^, 
"  Byjleepi"  &C- 
Again,  ibid.  B.  XI: 

<«  O  fleepe,  quoth  (he>  the  reft  of  things,  O  gentleft  of  the 

goddes, 
'*  Sweete  fleepe,  the  peace  of  mind,  with  whom  cnx^ct  r^fi^ 

is  aye  at  odds ; 
"  Which  cheriflieft  men's  weary  limbs  appalled  with  toy  ling 

fore, 
**  And  makeft  them  as  frefh  to  worke,  and  luftie  as  before." 
The  late  Mr.  Gray  had  perhaps  our  author's  **  death  of  each 
i^tf>r'/ life"  in  his  thoughts,  when  lie  wrote — 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the i»^// of  paning/Z/y;."    Malone. 

He  might  as  probably  have  thou2;ht  on  fhe  following  paflage  ia 
the  firft  fcene  of  the  fecond  part  of  a.  Henry  IV : 

"  afuUen  W/ 

«♦  Rcmember'd  knotting  a  departed  friends"    Stie vt  m . 
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Lady M.  What  do  you  mean? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried.  Sleep  no  more!  to  all  the 
houfe : 
Glamis  bath  murder*  d fleep ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  Jleep  no  more^  Macbeth  Jhall  fleep  no  more  ! 

LadtM.  Who  was  it,  that  thus  cried?  Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  ftrength,  to  think 
So  brainfickly  of  things : — Go,  get  fome  water. 
And  wafti  this  filthy  witnefs  from  your  hand.—  . 
Why  did  you  bring  thefe  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  muft  lie  there  :  Go,  carry  them ;  and  fmear 
The  fleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not* 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpofe ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  The  fleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  piAures  :  *tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.^     If  he  do  bleed, 
rU  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  It  muft  feem  their  guilt." 

[Exit.     Knocking  within^ 


5  Chief  nmrijher  in  Ufi' s  feafi \\  So,  in  Chaucer's  ^^«frrr'/ 7tf^% 
T.  1 066 1 ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit : 

*'  The  «(7r/V^  of  digeftion,  ^tjlepe^**    Stbbtens. 
•  —  V/f  the  eye  of  childhood ^ 

That  fears  a  fainted  de*viL'\  So,  in  Vittoria  Coromhona,  tSlZ  t 
<'  Terrify  babes,  my  lord,  with  painted  devils.'* 

Stkstens. 
'  '^'-'^ gild  the  faces  of  the  gnoms  <withalp 
Far  it  nofft  Jeem  their  gvLilu]  Could  ShakTpeare  mean  to  play 
Upon  the  fimilitude  of  gild  and  guilt  f    J  oh  nso  n. 

This  quibble  too  frequently  occurs  in  the  old  plays.     A  few 
inftances  (for  I  could  produce  a  dozen  at  leaft)  ma/  fu^cc ; 
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Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking! 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noife  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?   Ha !   they  pluck  out  mine 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wafti  this  blood  • 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  feas  incarnardine^^ 

"  Cand.  You  have  a  filvcr  beaker  of  xny  wife's  ? 
**  Flu.  You  %  not'tnic,  Wigih. 
**  Cand.  Then  jwu  fiiy  true ; 
**  And  being  gHt^  the  gmk  lies  more  on  you." 
Again>  in  Middleton's  comedy  of  ^  mad  World  my  Mafters,  1 608 : 

*'  Thon^  guih  condemns^  'tis  gib  muft  make  us  glad." 
And«  laftly»  from  Shakfpeare  himfelf : 

*'  England  (hall  double  gild  his  treble  guik:'    Henty  IF. 
P«  IL    Aeain,  in  King  Hinn  V  : 

"  Have  for  i^cgiltotFnBcc,0  guilt  indeed!"  Stebvbns. 
*  Will  all  great  Neftune't  oceau  nua/b  this  blood  &c.] 
"  Sufcipit^  0  Gelli^  quantum  non  ultima  Tittfyi, 
**  Ner  geuitor  nymfbanpn  abluh  oceamu" 

CatoUus  in  Gellinm,  8j. 

NA|/«<  Kxiiofftim  Tvh  rh  rriyv.  Sopboc,  Qtdip. 

•*  ^//  eluet  me  I'anais  f  aut  awe  harharis 

**  Maotis  undis  Pontico  incumlens  marif 

**  Non  ipfe  toto  magnus  oceano  pater 

**  Tantum  expiar'it  fceleris  !**    Senec.  Hippol.     Steevens^ 

'*  Non,  fi  Neptuni  fludlu  renovare  operam  des ; 
'*  Non^  mare  fi  totum  velit  eluere  ornnibus  undis." 

'  Lucret.  L.  6.  V*  1074* 
Holt  White, 
So,  in  The  Infat'tate  Counte/s^  by  Marfton,  1613  : 
**  Although  the  waves  of  all  the  northern  fea 
"  Should  flow  for  ever  through  thefc  guilty  hands; 
'*  Yet  the  fanguinolent  ftain  would  cxnant  be." 

Malonk. 
9  The  multitudinous y^tf/  incamardine,]  To  incarnardine  is  to  ftain 
any  thing  oi  a  flefh  colour,  or  red.     Caruardine  is  the  old  teon 
for  carnation.  So,  in  a  comedy  called  Any  Thing  for  a  quiet  Life  : 
"  Grograms,  fattins,  velvet  fine, 
**  The  rofy-colour'd  rtfr«ttir<^;if^.*'     Stesvbks. 
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Making  the  green— one  red.' 

By  the  multitudinous  feas^  perhaps  the  poet  meant,  not  the  feas  of 
every  denomination^  as  the  Cafpian,  &c.  (as  fome  have  thought,) 
nor  the  many-coloured  Teas,  (as  others  contend,)  but  the  feas  which 
fwarm  with  myriads  of  inhabitants.     Thus  Homer : 

**  nmrw  w  IXerOENTA  ^tXm  ttwunUt  ^tfHvm." 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Ben  Jonfon,  and  by  Thomas  Decker  in 
^he  Wonderful  Year^  1603,  in  which  we  find  "  the  multitudinous 
fjbiFwn"  It  is  objefted  by  Mn  Kenrick,  that  Macbeth  in  his  pre- 
sent difbofition  of  mind  would  hardlv  have  adverted  to  a  property 
of  the  ftz,  which  has  fo  little  relation  to  the  objed  immediately 
before  him ;  and  if  Macbeth  had  really  fpoken  this  fpeech  in  his 
caftle  of  Invemefs,  the  remark  would  be  juft.  But  the  critick 
fhould  have  remembered,  that  this  fpeech  is  not  the  real  efiufion  of 
a  diftempered  mind,  but  the  compofition  of  Shakfpeare ;  of  that 
poet,  woo  h^s  put  a  circumftantial  account  of  an  apothecary's  (hop 
into  the  mouth  of  Romeo,  the  moment  after  he  has  heard  uie  fatal 
news  of  bis  beloved  Juliet's  death ; — ^and  has  made  Othello,  when 
in  the  anguifh  of  his  heart  he  determines  to  kill  his  wife,  digreis 
from  the  obj^  which  agitates  his  foul,  to  defcribe  minutely  the 
courfe  of  the  Pontick  fea. 

Mr,  Steevens  obje^s  in  the  following  note  to  this  explanation* 
thinking  it  more  probable  that  Shakfpeare  (hould  refer  ''  to  fome 
vifible  quality  in  the  ocean,"  than  "  to  its  concealed  inhabitants ;" 
to  the  waters  that  might  admit  of  difcoloration,"  than,  ''  to  the 
iiihes  whofe  hue  could  fnfier  no  change  from  the  tind  of  blood.'* 
But  in  what  page  of  our  author  do  we  find  his  allufions  thus  curi- 
oudy  rounded,  and  complete  in  all  their  parts  ?  Or  rather  does  not 
t^vtty  page  of  thefe  volumes  furnifli  us  witn  images  crouded  on  each 
other,  that  are  not  naturally  conneded,  and  lometimes  are  even 
difcordant  ?  Hamlet's  propofing  to  take  up  arms  againft  a  fea  of 
troubles  is  a  well  known  example  of  this  kind,  and  twenty  others 
mieht  be  produced.  Our  author  certainly  alludes  to  the  waters, 
which  are  capable  of  difcoloration,  and  not  to  the  fifhes.  His 
allufion  to  the  waters  is  expreffed  by  the  word  feas ;  to  which,  if 
he  has  added  an  epithet  that  has  no  very  clofe  connei^ion  with  the 
fubjed  immediately  before  him,  he  has  only  followed  his  ufual 
prance. 

If  however  no  allufion  was  intended  to  the  myriads  of  inhabi- 
tants  with  which  the  deep  is  peopled,  I  believe  by  the  multitudinous 
feas  was  meant,  not  the  many^fwaved  ocean,  as  is  fuegefted,  but 
the  countlejs  maffes  of  <waters  ivheretver  difperfed  on  we  furface  of 
the  globe  \  the  multitudes  of  feas  ^  as  Heywood  has  it  in  a  pafTage 
quoted  below,  that  perhaps  our  author  remembered :  and  indeed  it 
roufl  be  owned  that  his  having  ufed  the  plural  feas  feems  to  counte- 
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Reenter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour;  but  I 
ihame 


nance  fuch  an  interpretation ;  for  the  finfl;ular  fea  is  equally  faited 
to  tiie  cpixkittmultUudiHous  in  the  fenfe  oftx/^vvTm^  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  correfponded  better  with  the  fubfequent  line. 

Malonb. 
I  believe  that  Shakfpeare  referred  to  fome  vifible  quality  in  the 
ocean^  rather  than  to  its  concealed  inhabitants ;  to  the  waters  that 
miffht  admit  of  difcoloration,  and  not  to  die  filhes  whofe  hue  could 
fu£r  no  change  from  the  tind  of  blood.  Waves  appearing  over 
waves  are  no  unapt  fymbol  of  a  crowd.  '*  A  fea  of  heads''  is  a 
phi^e  employed  oy  one  of  our  lentimate  poets,  but  by  which  of 
them  I  do  not  at  prefent  recollea.  Blackmore  in  his  yoi  has 
fwelled  the  fame  idea  to  a  ridiculous  bulk  : 

*'  A  waving  fea  of  heads  was  round  me  fpread» 
*'  And  ftill  frelh  dreams  the  eazing  deluge  fed." 
He  who  bdiolds  an  audience  from  the  ftage  or  any  other  multitude 
gasdng  on  any  particular  obje^l,  muft  perceive  that  their  heads  are 
mfed  over  each  other,  fuJut  nndafuperixnit  undam.  If  therefore 
our  author  by  the  «•  multitudinous  fea"  does  not  mean  the  aggregate 
cffrast  he  mufl  be  underftood  to  defign  the  multitude  of  tuteves^  or 
the  fwaves  that  have  the  appearance  of  a  multitude.     Stbevbns. 

9  Making  the  greens—one  redf]    The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Tie 
jyvwnfal  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon ,  1601 : 

"  He  made  x\iz  green  fea  rr^/with  Turkilh  blood." 
Again: 

"  The  multitudes  of  feas  died  red  with  blood." 
Another  not  unlike  it  is  found  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^eett,  fi.  II. 
c.  X.  ft.  48 : 

'<  The  whiles  with  blood  they  all  the  ihore  did  (lain, 
"  And  the  grey  ocean  into  purple  dye," 
Again,  in  the  loth  fong  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion: 

«*  And  the  vaft  greenifbfea  difcolour* d like  to  blood" 

Stbeveni* 
The  fame  thought  is  alfo  found  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  by 
Fletcher,  1634: 

<'  Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  haft  tum'd 
"  Green  Neptune  into  purple," 
The  prefent  paifage  is  one  of  thofe  alluded  to  in  a  note  on  As 
you  like  it.  Vol.  Vl.  p.  175,  in  which,  I  apprdiend,  our  author*! 

E  e  4 
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To  wear  a  heart  fo  white.*  IKnock.]  I  hear  a  knocks 
ing 


words  have  been  refined  into  a  fenfe  that  he  nercr  thought  of*  The 
other  is  in  Othello : 

"  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light." 
The  line  before  us,  on  the  faggeftion  of  the  ingenious  andicnr  of 
The  Gray's- Inn  Journal ,  has  been  printed  in  fome  late  cditiont  io* 
the  following  manner : 

Making  the  green — one  red. 
^'  Etery  part  of  this  line,  as  thus  regulated,  appears  to  roe  excep- 
tionable. One  red  does  not  found  to  my  ear  as  the  phraieology  of* 
the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  green,  for  the  green  one,  or  for  tbe 
green  /ea,  is,  I  am  perfuaded,  unexampled.  The  quasntneft  in- 
troduced  by  fuch  a  regulation  feems  of  an  entirely  di£ferent  coloor 
from  the  quaintnefles  of  Shakfpcare.  He  would  have  written,  I 
have  no  doubt,  "  Making  the  green  /ea,  red,"  (So,  in  Tbe  Tem^ 
peft: 

"  And  *twixt  the  green  Jea  and  the  azure  vault 

**  Set  roaring  war.*') 
if  he  had  not  ufed  the  wot^feas  in  the  preceding  line,  which  forced 
him  to  employ  another  word  here.  As  to  prevent  the  ear  being 
offended,  we  have  in  the  paflage  before  us,  **  i^t.  green  one**  in- 
ftcad  of  "  the  green  >?,"  fo  we  have  in  AT.  Henry  FIIL  Ad  I. 
fe.  ii :  **  lame  ones/*  to  avoid  a  fimilar  repetition : 

•«  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones.** 
AgBm,  m  The  Merchant  o/Fenke  : 

*'  A  ftage  where  every  man  muft  play  a  part, 

**  And  mine  Si/ad  one.*' 
Though  the  punftuation  of  the  old  copy  is  very  often  faulty,  vet 
in  all  doubtful  cafes,  it  ought,  when  fupported  by  more  deciuve 
circumfbnces,  to  have  fome  linle  weight.    In  the  prefent  inftance, 
the  line  is  pointed  as  in  my  text : 

Making  the  green  one,  red.  M  a  l  o  n  e  • 
If  the  new  pundluation  be  difmifled,  we  muft  corteA  the  fore- 
going line,  and  read — *'  the  multitudinous  Jea ;  for  how  will  thd 
plur3— 3/^ax,  accord  with  the  green  one  f"  Befides,  the  fenfe  con- 
veyed by  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Malone  would  rejeft,  is 
countenanced  by  a  paiTage  in  Hamlet : 

**  Hath  now  his  dread  and  black  complexion  fmear'd 

**  With  heraldry  more  difmal ;  head  to  foot 

**  Now  is  he  total  gules.** 
\.  c.  one  red.    The  expremon — '*  one  red,"  may  alfo  be  juftified 
by  language  yet  more  ancient  than  that  of  Shakfpeare.     In  Gtn^s, 
ii«  24.  (and  feveral  other  places  infcripture}  we  have— ^'*  one  flefh.'* 
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At  the  fouth  entry  : — retire  we  to  our  chamber : 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 

How  eafy  is  it  then  ?  Your  conftancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended, — ^Knocking.]  Hark !  more 

knocking : 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  left  occafion  call  us. 
And  fhow  us  to  be  watchers : — Be  not  loft 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macs.   To  know  my  deed,  —  *twerc  bcft  not 

know  myfelf.'  [Knock. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking!  ♦  Ay,' would  thou 

could'ft!*  [Exeunt. 

Again,  in  our  litnxgy :  " be  made  out  fold  under  one  (hep- 

berd."     But,  fetting  afide  examples,  are  there  not  many  uni^ 
phtafes  in  pur  author  \    Stssvsns. 

'  •  My  hands  art  of  your  colour ;  but  I  Jbamt 

70  ouMr  tf  heart  fo  white.]  A  fiinilar  antithefis  is  foand  in 
Marlowe's  Lufi't  Domimon,  written  before  1 593  : 

**  Your  cheeks  are  black,  let  not  yoiat  foul  look  white.'* 

Malone. 
5  To  knotv  my  deed, — *t*were  heft  not  knonju  my/elf S\  1.  e..  While 
I  have  the  tbot^hts  of  this  deed,  it  were  beft  not  know,  or  be  If 
to,  myfelf.    This  is  an  anfwer  to  the  lady's  reproof: 
^-^^^benothft 

So  poorly  in  your  thoughts.  War  burton. 
4  IFakt  Duncan  tuith  thy  knocking  /]  Macbeth  is  addreiling  the 
perfen  who  knocks  at  the  outward  gate. — Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  reads^ — -(and  intended  probably  to  point) 
*'  Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking!"  conceiving  that  Macbeth 
called  upon  Duncan  to  awake.  From  the  fame  mifapprehenfion,  I 
once  thought  his  emendation  right ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  need 
of  change*     Ma  lone. 

.  See  Mr.  Malone's  extrad  from  Mr.  Whately's  Remarks  on  fame 
of  the  charaSers  of  Shakfpeare,  at  the  conclufion  of  this  tragedy. 

Stbbv£NS. 
^  Ay,  ^ixjould  thou  could  ft  !^  The  old  copy  has — /;  but  as  ^, 
the  affirmative  particle,  was  thus  written,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been 
defiened  here.  Had  Shakfpeare  meant  to  expreis  **  I  would,"  ho 
misht  perhaps  only  have  given  us — *  Would,  as  on  many  other  oc- 
caaoqs^— Tbe  repentant  exclamation  of  Macbeth,  in  my  judge* 
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SCENE    IIL* 

The  fame. 

Enter  a  Porter.      {Knocking  within. 

Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a  man 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  Ihould  have  old  turn- 
ing the  key.^  [Knocking.]  Knock,  knock,  knock: 
Who's  there,  i'the  name  of  Belzebub?  Here's  k 
farmer,  that  hang'd  himfelf  on  the  expedlation  of 
plenty  :  Come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough '  a- 
bout  you;  here  you'll  fweat  for't.  [Knocking.^ 
Knock,  knock:  Who's  there,  i'the  other  devil'it 
name?  'Faith,  here's  an  cquivocator,  that  could 
fwcarin  both  the  fcales  againfl  either  fcale;  who 
committed  treafon  enough  for  God's  fake,*  yet 
could  not  equivocate  to  heaven :  O,  come  in,  equi- 
vocator.  [A^^worit/^g-.]  Knock,  knock, knock:  Who's 

ment,  derives  force  from  the  prefent  change ;  a  change  which  has 
been  repeatedly  made  in  fpelling  this  ancient  fubiUtuteFor  the  word 
of  enforcement — ay,  in  the  very  play  before  us.    Stsbvens. 

^  Scene  III.]  Though  Shakfpeare  (fee  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  excellent 
note  on  Ad  I.  fc.  vi,  p,  381.)  might  have  defigned  this  fcene  as 
another  inftance  of  what  is  called  the  repo/e  in  painting,  I  cannot 
help  regarding  it  in  a  different  light.  A  glimpfe  of  comedy  was 
expeded  by  our  author's  audience  in  the  mod  ferious  drama ;  and 
where  elfe  could  the  merriment,  which  he  himfelf  was  always 
ftruggling  after,  be  fo  happily  introduced?    St  sevens. 

*  be  Jbould ha've  ^^  turning  the  key.]  i.  e.  freiuent,  more 

than  enough.  So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  the  Drawer  fays  "  Then 
here  will  be  old  utis."    Sec  note  on  this  paffage.     Ste evens. 

7  napkins  ^/roi^^i& — ]  i.e.  handkerchiefs.  So,  m  Othello: 

•*  Your  napkin  is  too  little."    Steevens. 

*  —  here's  an  equi'vocator^—'who  committed  treafon  enough  for 
God* s  fake,]  Meaning  ajefuit:^  an  order  fj  troublefome  to  the 
ftate  in  queen  Elizabeth  and'  king  James  the  iirft's  time.  The  in- 
ventors of  the  execrable  doctrine  of  equivocation.    Warbuaton, 
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there?  'Faith,  here's  anEnglifh  tailor  come  hither, 
for  dealing  out  of  a  French  hofe :  ^  Come  in,  tailor ; 
here  you  may  roaft  your  goofe.  [Knocking.']  Knock, 
knock:  Never  at  quiet!  What  are  you? — But  this 
place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no 
ftirfhcr :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  fome  pf  all 

9  iere*s  am  Etigli/h  tailor  come  hither,  for  ftealm  out  of  m 

French  hofe  :1  The  archnefs  of  the  joke  confifts  in  this,  that  a 
French  hofe  Deins;  very  (hort  and  ftiait,  a  taylor  mod  be  mafter  of 
liis  trade  who  coiud  ileal  any  thing  from  thence.  W  a  a  b  u  a  to  v. 
Dr.  Warburton  has  faid  this  at  random.  The  French  hofe  (ac- 
cording to  Stubbs  in  his  Anatomie  of  Ahujes)  were  in  the  year  1 59  r 

much  m  fidhion. *'  The  Gallic  hofen  are  made  very  large  and 

wide,  reaching  down  to  their  knees  only,  ivilh  three  or  fonre  gardes 
apeece  laid  down  along  either  hofe  J* 

Again,  in  The  Ladies  Prrvilege,  i6\ol 
**  wear  their  long 

*'  Panfian  breeches,  with  %Yt  points  at  knees, 
**  Whofetags,  concurring  with  their  harmonious  fpon, 
**  Afford  rare  mufic ;  then  iiave  th^  doublets 
•*  So  (hort  i'th'  waift,  they  feem  as  twere  begot 
«'  Upon  their  doublets  by  their  cloaks,  which  to  fave  ftuflT 
**  Are  but  a  year's  growth  longer  than  their  ikirts ; 
'*  And  all  this  magazine  of  device  is  fumifli'd 
♦»  By  your  French  toylor." 
Again,  in  The  Defence  of  Conty catching,  1592  :  "  Bleft  be  the 
French  fleeves  and  breech  verdio^es  thzt  grants  them  (the  tailors) 
leave  to  coney-catch  fo  mightily."     St E  B v  B  NS. 

When  Mr.  Stcevens  cenfured  Dr.  Warburton  in  this  place,  he 
forgot  the  uncertainty  of  French  Fajhions.  In  The  Trea/uty  of  an- 
cient and  modem  Times,  1 61 3,  we  have  an  account  (from  Guyon, 
I  fuppofc)  of  the  old  French  drcffes :  '*  Mens  hofe  anfwered  in 
length  to  their  fhort-lkirted  doublets;  being  made  clofe  to  their 
limbest  wherein  they  had  no  meanes  for  pockets."  And  Withers^  in 
his  fatyr  againft  vanity,  ridicules  "  the  fpnize,  diminitive,  neat. 
Frenchman's  hofe,**     Farm  BR. 

From  the  following  paiTages  in  The  Scornful  Lady,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  appears  about  the  year  161 3,  it  may  becol- 
ledled  that  large  breecncs  were  then  in  fafliion  : 

Sa'ville,  [an  old  fteward,]  •*  A  comelier  wear,  I  wis,  than  your 
dangling  flops."  Afterwards  Young  Lovelefs  fays  to  the  fieward,— - 
*<  This  is  as  plain  as  your  old  minikin  breeches"    Ma  lone. 
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profeflions,  that  go  the  primrofe  way  to  the  cvcrU 
lafting  bonfire.*^  [Knocking.]  Anon,  anon;  I  pray 
you,  remember  the  portcn  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.     Was  it  fo  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to 
bed. 
That  you  do  lie  fo  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  fir,  we  were  caroufing  *till  the 
fecond  cock :  *  and  drink,  fir,  is  a  great  provoker 
of  three  things, 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

Port.  Marry,  fir,  nofe-painting,  fleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  fir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes :  it  pro- 
vokes the  defire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance : 
Therefore,  much  drink  may  be  faid  to  be  an  equi- 
vocator  with  lechery :  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars* 
him ;  it  fets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  per- 
fuades  him,  and  diflieartens  him ;  makes  him  ftand 
to,  and  not  fl:and  to:  in  conclufion,  equivocates 
him  in  a  fleep,'  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

9  —  tbf  primrofe  way  fo  the  everlafting  bonfire.]  So,  in  Ham^. 
let:  "  Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads."  Again,  in 
AlVi  nvell  that  ends  luell:  **  — the  fiovjery  way  that  leads  &c.  to 
the  great  fire.**     St  E  E  v  E  N  s. 

*  till  the  jecond  coc\ii]  Cockcrowine.     So,  in  King  Lear  2 

«'  —  he  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  firft  cock.**  Again, 
in  the  xiith  Mery  iefie  of  the  IVido^  Edith,  IC73  : 

"  The  time  they  pas  merely  til  ten  of  the  clok, 
"  Yea,  and  I  (hall  not  lye,  till  after  the  firft  roi." 

Steevens. 
It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  that  Shakfpcarc 
means,  that  they  were  caroufing  till  three  o'clock  : 

"  The  fecond  cock  nas  crow'd  ; 

'*  The  curfew-bell  has  toird;  'tis /y&r^-^  o'clock."  Ma  lone. 

^  in  ajleep,]  Surely  wc  (hould  read — iato  a  fleep,  or— //rf# 

flffcp.     M.  Mason. 
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Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  laft 


4 


night. 

The  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  Oar  author  frequently  ufes  /« 
for  into.     So,  in  K.  Richard  III : 

"  But,  firft,  I'll  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave." 
Again,  ibid: 

"  Falfely  to  draw  me  in  thcfe  vile  fufpcds."     Ste evens. 

4  /  helitve,  drink  ga*ve  thee  the  lie  laft  night.]  It  is  not  very  eafy 
to  afcertain  precifely  the  time  when  Duncan  is  murdered.  The 
converfation  that  pafles  between  Banquo  and  Macbeth  in  the  firft 
fcene  of  this  adl  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  when  Banquo  retired 
to  reft  it  was  not  much  after  twelve  o'clock : 

"  Ban*  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

*'  Fie.  The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 

••  Ban.  And  (he  goes  down  at  t^wehe. 

"  Fie.  I  take't  'tis  later  fir."  ^ 
;  The  king  was  then  **  abed ;"  and  immediately  after  Banquo  re- 
tires Lady  Macbeth  ftrikes  upon  the  bell,  and  Macbeth  commits 
the  murder.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  knocking  at  the  gate 
commences,  (end  of  fc.  ii.)  and  no  time  can  be  fuppoied  to  elapfe 
between  the  fecond  and  the  third  fcene,  becaufe  the  porter  gets  up 
in  confequence  of  the  knocking :  yet  here  Macduff  talks  of  Iqfi 
nighty  and  fays  that  he  was  commanded  to  call  timely  on  the  king, 
and  that  he  fe^rs  he  has  almoft  overpafs'd  the  hour ;  and  the  porter 
tells  him  •*  we  were  caroufing  till  the  fecond  cock ;"  fo  that  we  muft 
fuppofe  it  to  be  now  at  leaft  fix  o'clock ;  for  Macduff  has  already 
cxprcffed  his  furprize  that  the  porter  fhould  liey^  late. 

From  Lady  Macbeth's  words  in  the  fifth  aft, — "  One, — two — 'tis 
time  to  do*c," — Ktjbouldfem  that  the  murder  was  committed  at  t'w 
o'clock,  and  that  hour  is  certainly  not  inconfiftent  with  the  con- 
verfation above  quoted  between  Banqno  and  his  fon ;  for  we  are 
not  told  how  much  later  than  twelve  it  was  when  Banquo  retired 
to  reft :  but  even  that  hour  of  /<ziv  will  not  correfpond  with  what 
the  Porter  and  Macduff  fay  in  the  prefent  fcene. 

I  fufpeft  our  author  (who  is  (eldom  very  exaft.  in  his  computation 
of  time)  in  faft  meant  that  the  murder  (hould  be  fuppofed  to  be 
committed  a  little  before  day -break  ^  which  exaftly  correfponds 
with  the  fpeech  of  Macduff  now  before  us,  though  not  fo  well  with 
the  other  drcumftances  already  mentioned,  or  with  Lady  Macbeth 's 
defiring  her  huft)and  to  put  on  his  nightgown  (that  he  might  have 
the  appearance  of  one  newly  roufed  from  bed,)  left  occafion  fhould 
Call  them,  '•  and  ftiow  them  to  be  ^watchers ;"  which  may  fignify 
perfons  who  fit  up  late  at  night,  but  can  hardly  mean  thoie  who  do 
not  go  to  bed  till  day-break. 

'   S&kfpeare,  1  believe,  was  led  to  fix  the  time  of  Duncan's  mur- 
der near  the  breakof  day  by  Holinihed's  account  of  the  murder  of 
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PoRr.  That  it  did,  fir,  i'the  very  throat  o^me: 
But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think,  being 
too  ftrong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs 
fometime,  yet  I  made  a  fhift  to  caft  him.* 

Macd.  Is  thy  mafter  ftirring? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  hei'e  he  comes. 

Enur  Macbeth* 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  fir ! 
Macb.  Good-morrow,  both ! 

Ma  CD.  Is  the  king  ftirring,  worthy  thane  ? 
Macb.  Not  yct4 

M^cD.Hedid  command  me  to  call  timely  onhim  i 
I  have  almoft  flipped  the  hour. 

Macb.  1*11  bring  you  to  him. 

Ma  CD.  I  know,  this  is  1  joyful  trouble  to  you; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delighting  phyficks  pain.^ 
This  is  the  door. 


king  Duffe,  already  quoted : 


.^ , J  -,— -id:— '*  he  waslofiff  in  hisoxatoric,  and 

there  continued  till  it  was  late  in  the  night.       Donwald's  fervantt 


•*  enter  the  chamber  where  the  king  laie,  a  little  before  cocks  crowg 
where  they  fecretlie  cut  his  throat/'  Donwald  himfelf  iat  op  with 
the  officers  of  the  guard  the  whole  of  the  night*    Mai.oni« 

^  /  made  a  Jhifi  to  alft  bimJ]    To  cafi  bim  up,  to  eafc  my 

ftomach  of  him.  The  equivocation  is  between  cqfi  or  throw,  as  a 
term  of  wreftling^  and  cqfi  or  caji  up.    J  oh  n  ^o  n. 

I  find  a  firoilar  play  upon  words^  iii  an  old  comedy,  entitled 
The  Two  angry  Women  of  Abinpton,  printed  i  C99 : 

" to-night  he's  a  eood  hufwife,  he  reels  all  that  he  wrought 

to  day,  and  he  were  goodnow  to  play  at  dice,  for  he  cafts  excellent 
well."    Steevens. 

^  The  labour  we  delight  in,  phyiicks  pain."]  i.  e.  afibrds  a  cor- 
dial to  it.  So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  fc.  i :  •'  It  is  a  gallant  child; 
one  that,  indeed,  phyfich  the  fubjeA,  makes  old  hearts  freih." 

STBBVBNd^ 
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Macd^  I'll  make  fo  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  fcrvicc.^  [Exit  Macduff, 

Len.  Goes  the  king 

From  hence  to-day  ?  • 

Macb.  He  does : — he  did  appoint  fo.^ 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  Where  we  lay. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  they  fay, 
Lamentings  heard  i'the  air;  ftrange  fcreams  of  death  1 
And  prophecying,  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combuftion,  and  confus'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time.  The  obfcure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  fome  fay,  the  earth 
Wa5  feverous,  and  did  Ihake.* 

So,  inTbeTempeft: 

**  There  be  fomc  {ports  ix^  painful  \  and  their  labour 
'•  Delight  in  them  lets  off. "     M  a  L  o  n  e. 

'  For  'tis  my  limited y^rv/V^.]  Limited^  for  appointed* 

Warbo&ton. 
So,  in  Timon  : 

"  for  there  is  bonndlefs  theft, 

**  In  ///fffW  profeffions."  i.  e.  profeiHons  to  which  people  are  re« 
gularly  and  legally  appointed,    bi^s e v  e  n  s. 

*  Goes  the  king 

From  hence  to-day  ^]  I  have  fupplied  the  prepofition— -/r*j«, 
for  the  fake  of  metre.    So,  in  a  former  fcene — Duncan  fays, 

** Frtm  hence  to  Inveitiefs,"  &c     Steevins. 

^  He  does :— Ar  did  appoint  fo,'\  The  words — he  does — a^  omit- 
ted bv  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton.  But  perhaps 
Shakfpeare  deiigned  Macbeth  to  (helter  himfelf  under  an  immediate 
falfhood,  till  a  fudden  recoUedlion  of  guilt  reftrained  his  confi- 
dence, and  unguardedly  difpofed  him  to  qualify  his  aflenion ;  as  he 
well  knew  the  Kine's  joumev  was  effedhiafly  prevented  by  his  death. 
A  fimilar  trait  had  occurred  in  a  former  fcene : 

''  L.  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

*^  M.  To-morrow, — as  he  purpofes."    Ste evens,, 

*  ftrange  Jereams  of  death ; 

And  prophecying  y  *with  accents  terrible^ 
Of  dire  combuftion 9  and  confused  e*vents^ 
New  hatch 'd  to  the  woetul  time.     The  ohfcure  bird 
Clamoured  the  li'velong  night :  fome  fay  ^  the  earth 
Was  f€n:eious^  anddidjbaken\    Thefc  lines,  I  think,  (hould  be 
rather  regulated  thus : 
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Macb.  'Twas  a  rough  night. 

Len.  'My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 


—-'^  propbecyiMg  njoitb  uccenU  terrible ^ 

Of  dire  comhuftion  and  confused  events. 

ffe«w-batch' d  to  the  ivoeful  time,  the  oh/cure  bird 

Clamoured  the  Irve-long  night*     Some  fay ,  the  earth 

Was  feverous  and  didJbaXe. 
A  prophecy  of  an  event  nevj-hatch* d  feems  to  be  47  prophecy  of  an 
event  paft.  And  a  prophecy  nenu-hatcb'd  is  a  wry  expremon.  TTiC 
term  nevj-hatch'd  is  properly  applicable  to  a  bird,  and  that  bifdi 
of  ill  omen  (hoald  be  nevt-batch  d  to  the  vjoefultime^  that  is,  fhonU 
appear  in  ancommon  numbers,  is  very  confident  with  the  r^  of  the 
prodigies  here  mentioned,  and  with  the  univerfal  diforder  into 
which  nature  is  defcribed  as  thrown  by  the  perpetration  of  this  hor« 
rid  murder*    Johnson, 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon's  regulation  of  thefe  lines  is  improper.  Fn- 
phecying  is  what  is  nevj-batch'd,  and  in  the  metaphor  holds  the 
place  o{  the  egg.    The  events  are  the  fruit  of  fuch  hatching. 

Stistbni* 

I  think  Steevens  has  juftly  explained  this  paflage,  but  (hoold 
wilh  to  read — propbecyingt  in  the  plural.     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon  obfenres,  that  ''  a  prophecy  of  an  evemi  MenMj4>atcb*d 
feems  to  be  a  prophecy  of  an  event  paft.     And  a  prophecy  nev}4>auh*d 
is  a  wry  expreffion."    The  conftrudtion  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevent 
meets  with  the  firft  obje^on.     Yet  the  folbwing  pailage  in  which 
the  fame  imagery  is  lound,  inclines  me  to  believe  diat  our  aathor 
meant,  that  nevj-batch' d  ihould  be  referred  to  events,  though  the 
events  were  yet  to  come.    Allowing  for  his  ufual  inaccuracy  with 
xeibe^  to  the  adlive  and  paflive  participle,  the  events  may  oe  fai4 
to  DC  '•  the  batch  and  brood  of  time."     See  King  Henry  IV.  P,  111 
"  The  which  obferv'd,  a  man  mav  propbefy, 
**  WtAi  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
**  As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  feeds 
"  And  weak  beginnings  lie  entreafured. 
♦*  Such  things  become  me  hatch  and  brood  of  time.'* 
Here  certainly  it  is  the  thing  or  event,  and  not  xht  prophecy,  which 
is  the  hatch  oi  time ;  but  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  the  word  "  be^ 
come"  fufficiently  marks  the  future  time.     If  therefore  the  conflftic« 
tion  that  I  have  fuggefted  be  the  true  one,  batch* drnn^  be  here  ufed 
for  batching,  OX  **  in  the  ftate  of  being  hatched,** — To  the  woeful 
time^  means — 10 fuit  the  woeful  time.    Malome. 
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Re-enter  MACDUFr. 


^ 


Mjcd.  O  horror !  horror !  horror !  Tongue,  nor 
heart. 
Cannot  conceive/  nor  name  thee ! 
MjCB.  Leu.  What*s  the  matter? 

Macd.   Confiifion  now  hath  made  his  mailer^ 
piece! 
Moft  facnlegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
,The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  ftole  thence 
The  life  o*thc  building. 

Macb.  What  is't  you  fay  ?  the  life? 

Len^  Mean  you  his  majefty  ? 

Macd.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  deftroy  your 
fight 
With  a  new  Gorgon : — ^Do  not  bid  me  (peak ; 
See,  and  then  fpeak  yourfelves. — ^Awake  f  awake  !— 
[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Ring  the  alarum-bell : — Murder !  and  treafon ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm !  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  fleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itfelf! — ^up,  up,  and  fee 
The  great  doom's  image  1 Malcolm!  Banquo! 

•  /ome/aj,  the  earth 

JVasfruerous,  and  did  Jhake,'\  So,  in  Corio/anHi : 

**  as  if  the  world 

"  Wasfcvcroas,  and  did  tremble.'^    Steevins, 

^  ■     Tongtte,  nor  heart. 

Cannot  concerve,  &c*]  The  ufc  of  two  negatives,  not  to  make 
an  affirmative,  bot  to  deny  more  ftrongly,  is  very  common  in  oar 
author.     So,  in  Julius  Cafar,  AA  111,  fc.  i : 

'*  there  is  no  harm 

'*  Intended  to  your  perfon,  nor  to  no  Roman  cl(e." 

Stsevsns. 

Vot.  VII.  F  f 
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As  from  your  graves  rife  up,  and  walk  like  fprights. 
To  countenance  this  horror  I  ^  [BelT  rings. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  What's  the  bufinefs. 

That  fuch  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  fleepers  of  the  houfc  ?  fpeak,  fpeak/ — ^ 

Macd.  O,  gentle  lady^ 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  fpcjk : 
The  rfpctition,  ia  a  woman's  car. 
Would  murder  as  it  fell.' O  &nquo !  Ban(^ii# ! 

«  — — /i&w  horror  !'\  Here  die  old  copy  adds— -J^/ir^  the  ML 

St£IV£N9* 

The  fubfcqncnt  hcmiftich — •'  What's  the  bufinefs?** — which 

Completes  the  netic  of  the  picoeding  line,  without  the  words 

**  Ring  the  bell^"  afibrds,  in  my  opinion,  a  ftroog  prefumptive 

proof  that  thcfe  Avor ds  were  only  a  mai^ginal  dtre^lion.    It  imivld 

oe  renaembepcd  that  the  (lage  directions  wece  formerly  often  couched 

"  in  imperative  terms :  "  Draw  a  knife ;"  <*  Hay  mufick ;"  •'  RiBg^ 

,  fhe  bell;**  &c.    In  the  original  copy  we  have  here  indeed  alfo— 

Bell  rittps^  as  a  marginal  dirc^ion ;  but  (his  was  inferted,  I  U9a- 

gine,  uom  the  players  mifconceiving  what  Shakfpeare  llad  in  tro^ 

let  down  in  his  ccpy  as  a  dcamatick  dirediion  to  the  property-maa^ 

(«  Ring  thebelL^/forapartof  Macdu^sfpoech;  and,  to  diitin* 

guifh  the  dire^pp  which  they  inferted,  from  the  fuppofed  wov^t 

,of  the  fpeaker,   they  departed  from  the  ufual  imperative  fana. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding  fcenc  we  have  conftandy 

an  imperative  diredlion  to  the  prompter :  "  Knock  within." 

I  fuppofe,  it  was  in  confequence  of  an  imperfe^  recolledtioa  of 
this  hemillich,  that  Mr.  Pope,  havinj^  in  his  preface  charged  the 
editors  of  the  firft  folio  with  introducing  ftage-dire^ions  into  their 
author's  text,  in  fupport  of  his  ailenion  quotes  the  following  line : 

•*  My  queen  is  murder 'd  : — ring  the  little  bell.'* 
a  line  that  is  not  found  in  any  edition  of  thefe  plays  that  I  have 
met  with,  nor,  I  bdieve,  in  any  other  book.     Maloke. 

* fpeaky  /peaky — ]  Thefe  words,  which  violate  the  metre, . 

were  probably  added  by  tne  players,  who  were  of  opinion  that— 
/peak,  in  the  following  line,  demanded  fuch  an  introdufUon. 

Stsevbns. 
'  TJje  repetition 9  in  a  fwomans  ear, 
JVotfld  murdi  r  as  it  fell, '^  So,  in  Hamlet : 
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Enter  BANoyo* 

Our  royal  mafter's  murder'd ! 

Lady.M.  Woe,  alas! 

What,  in  our  houfe  ?  * 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  wlicrc^— -ifi 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr^ythee,  coatradid  thyfelf. 
And  fay,  it  is  not  fo. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macs.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance^ 
I  had  liv'd  a  blelTed  time  ;^  for,  from  this  inllant^ 
There's  nothing  ferious  in  mortality : 
All  is  but  toys  t  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

•• He  would  drown  the  ftaffc  with  tears, 

**  And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  fpcech." 
Again,  in  The  Furitani  1607  :  '*  The  punilhments  that  (hall 
follow  yoQ  in  this  world,  would  ijoith  borrtmr  kill  the  ear  Ihould  hear 
tbem  related."    Malove. 

*  IVhat^  in  our  houfe  f'\  This  is  very  fine.  Had  (he  been  inno- 
cent, nothing  but  the  murder  itfelC  and  not  any  of  its  aggravating 
circumdances,  would  naturally  have  afied^ed  her.  As  it  was,  her 
bufinefs  was  to  appear  highly  difordefed  at  the  news.  Therefore, 
like  one  who  has  her  thoughts  about  her,  (he  feeks  for  an  aggra- 
vating circuftiftance,  that  might  be  fuppofed  moft  to  affeft  her  pcr- 
ibnalty ;  not  confidering,  that  by  placing  it  there,  (he  difcovered 
rather  a  concern  for  herfelf  than  lor  the  king.  On  the  contrary, 
her  hu(band,  who  had  icpented  the  adt,  and  was  now  labouring 
under  the  horrors  of  a  recent  murder,  in  his  exclamation,  gives  all 
the  marks  of  forrow  for  the  fad  itfelf.     Warburton. 

9  Had  I  hut  died  an  hour  before  this  chance ^ 
I  had  li'v'd  a  hleffed  time ;]  So,  in  The  Winter's  Tide  : 

**  Undone,  undone! 

•'  If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  1  have  liv'd 
"  To  die  when  I  dcfire."    Malone. 
F  f  2 
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Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbaint* 

Don.  What  is  amifs  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it : 

•The  fpring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  ftopp'd;  the  very  fource  of  it  is  ftopp'd. 

Ma  CD.  Your  royal  father's  murder 'd. 

Ma  l.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Thofe  of  his  chamber,  as  it  feem'd,  had 
done't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood/ 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows  :^ 

They  ftlr'd,  and  were  diftracfted ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trufted  with-  them. 

Macb.  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Ma  CD.  Wherefore  did  you  (b? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wife,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and 
furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  No  man : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 


« badg'd  m.M  h/ood,]  I  ortce  thought  that  our  author  wrote 

iath*ii;  but  badgd  is  certainly  right. 
So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  Vh 

"  With  muraer's  crimfon  badge.**    Ma  lone. 

9  their  daggers y  twhich,  univip^d,  <we  found 

Ufon  their  pillonvs :"]   This  idea,  perhaps,  was  taken  from  The 
ManofLaivtsTalr,  by  Chaucer,  1.  5027,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit ; 
"And  in  the  bed  the  blody  knif  he  fond/' 
Sec  alfo  the  iuregoing  lines.     Steevens. 
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Out-ran  the  paufer  reafon. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  filvcr  (kin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ;  • 
And  his  gafh'd  ftabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 


•  Here  lay  Duncan ^ 


His  filver  Jkiu  lac'd  <witb  bis  golden  blood\\  Mr.  Pope  has  en- 
deavoured to  improve  one  of  thefe  lines  b^  fubftituting  goaty  blood 
for  poUen  blood\  but  it  may  eafily  be  admitted  that  he,  who  could 
on  luch  an  occafion  talk  of  lacing  the  filver  Jkin^  would  lacw  it 
with  golden  blood.  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  this  line,  of 
whicn  every  word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general  blot. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakijpeare  put  thefe  forced  and  nn« 
natural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  ot  Macbeth  as  a  mark  of  artifice 
and  diflimulation,  to  (how  the  difierence  between  the  ftudied  lan« 
guage  of  hypocrify,  and  the  natural  outcries  of  fudden  paffion. 
This  whole  fpeech,  fo  confidered,  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
judgement,  as  it  confifts  entirely  of  antithefis  and  metaphor. 

Johnson, 
To  gild  any  thing  tMith  blood  is  a  very  common  phrafe  in  the  old 
plays.    So  He3rwooa,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Iron  Age,  1632  : 

**  we  have  gilt  our  Grcckifti  arm$ 

**  IVitb  blood  of  our  own  nation." 
Sfaakjipeare  repeats  the  image  in  K.  John  : 

'*  Their  armours  that  march'd  hence  iofil'ver  bright, 
<*  Hither  return  all^///  with  Frenchmen's  blood,*' 

Steevens, 
His  iXvtiJkitt  lac'd  luitb  his  golden  blood \]  The  allufion  is  to 
Ae  decoration  of  the  richeft  habits  worn  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare, 
when  it  was  ufual  to  lace  cloth  oi  Jil*ver  with  ^A/,  and  cloth  of 
gold  with  fil'ver.  The  fecond  of  thefe  falhions  is  mentioned  in 
Much  ado  about  Nothing,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv  :  *•  Cloth  oi  gold, — laced 
with  ^Iver,"    Stbevens, 

We  meet  with  the  fame  antithefis  in  many  other  places.    Thus, 
in  Much  ado  about  Nothing  : 

"  — ■ —  to  fee  the  filh 

"  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  thejther  ftrcam." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

*'  Spread  o'er  iht  Jslwer  waves  thy  golden  hairs."  Malove. 
The  allufion  is  fo  ridiculous  on  fuch  an  occafion,  that  it  difco- 
vcrs  the  declaimer  not  to  be  afFeftcd  in  the  manner  he  would  re- 
prefent  himfelf.  The  whole  fpeech  is  an  unnatural  mixture  of  far^ 
retch'd  and  common-place  thoughts,  that  (hows  him  to  be  ading  ^ 
part,    Warburton. 

F  f3 
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For  ruin's  waftcfiil  entrance :  ^  there,  the  murdererf y 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggera 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore :  ^  Who  could  rc-i 
frain. 


5  "tt  breach  in  nature ^ 

For  ruin's  nvafteful  entrance :]  This  comparlfon  occun  likewift; 
to:  J  Herring's  Tayfcy  a  poem,  1 598  : 

«•  A  batter'd  breach  nuhere  troopes  of  wounds  may  enter  in '^ 

Stesvbns* 
4  Unmaunerly  breech'd  luith  gore ;]  The  expreffion  may  meant 
that  the  daggers  were  covered  with  blood,  quite  to  their  breeches, 
L  e.  their  hilts  or  handles.  The  lower  end  of  a  cannon  is  called 
the  breech  of  it ;  and  it  is  known  that  both  to  breech  and  to  unbreech 
a  gun  are  common  terms.  So,  in  JBeaumont  and  Fletcher's  Cuftom 
of  the  Country  : 

**  The  main  Airing's  weaken'd  that  holds  up  his  cock, 
*'  He  lies  to  DC  new  breech'd." 
Again,  in  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold^  by  Webfter  and  Rowley : 
'<  Unbreeci  his  barrel,  and  difchargc  his  buUets." 

Steevens. 
Mr.  VVarton  has  juftly  obferved  that  the  word  unmannerly  is  here 
ufed  adverbially,  ^friendly  is  ufed  ior friendlily  in  K.  Henry  IfT^ 
P.  II.  ^xiA  faulty  ^t  faultily  in  As  you  like  it,  A  paflk^  in  the  pre- 
ceding fcene,  in  which  Macbeth 's  vifionary  dagger  is  defcribed, 
ftroDgly  fupports  Mr.  Steevens *s  interpretation : 

«*  1  fee  thee  dill ; 

**  And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  [i.  e.  hilt  or  haft'^  gouti 

oi  blood, 
''  "Which  was  not  fo  before.** 
The  following  lines  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  III.  may  perhaptj 
afttr  all,  form  the  bcft  comment  on  thefe  controverted  words : 
**  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  fide, 
■    ••  With  purple  faukhion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
"  In  blood  of  thofe  that  had  encounter *d  him/* 
So  alfo,  in  The  Mirrourfor  Magtftrates,  1587  : 

*«  a  naked  fword  he  had, 

*•  That  to  the  hilts  with  blood  was  all  embrucd." 
The  wofd  unmannerly  is  again  ufed  adverbially  in  K.  Henry  VIII: 

**  If  I  have  us'd  myfelf  «»wa/f«^r/y,— ." 
So  alfo  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  Works,  1650,  p.  173  :  *•  Thefc 
and  more  the  like  fuch  pretty  afpcrfions,  the  outcaft  rubbifti  of  my 
company  hath  very  liberally  and  unmannerly  and  ingratefwlly  be« 
ftowed  upon  me."    lAi^\.o^z. 
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That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady.* 

Though  fo  much  has  been  written  on  this  paflage,  fhe  comme)i«' 
tators  have  forgotten  to  account  for  the  attendants  of  Duncan  being 
fumilhed  with  daggers.  The  fad  is,  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  a 
dagger  was  a  common  weapon,  and  was  ufually  carried  by  fervants 
and  others^  fuft)ended  at  their  backs.  So,  in  Rameo  mid  Juliet : 
•*  Then  I  will  lay  the  ferving  creainre*$  dagger  on  your  pate*" 
Again,  ibid: 

**  This  daggir  hath  mifta'en ;  for  lo !  his  houfe 

"  Is  empty  on  the  hack  of  Mountague, 

**  And  16  miiheatbed  in  my  daughter's  bofom  I'' 

Malone» 

The  fenfe  is,  in  plain  languaee.  Daggers  filthtlj — m  afoulmaxntir, 
*^-fi>eath*d  nuUh  blood,     A  Jcabbard'\&  Cstlled  a  pilche,  sl  leather  coat, 

in  Romeo  \ but  you  will  aflc,  whence  the  allufion  to  breeches  f 

Dr.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnfon  have  well  obferved,  that  thisb 
fpeech  of  Macbeth  is  very  artfully  made  up  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  language :  in  1 605  (the  year  in  which  the  play  appears-  to  have 
been  written)  a  book  was  publifhed  by  Peter  Erondell  (with  com- 
mendatory poems  by  Daniel,  and  other  wits  of  the  time,)  called' 
The  French  Garden,  or  a  Summer  Dayes  Labour,  containing,  among, 
other  matters,  fome  dialogues  of  a  dramatick  call,  which,  I  am- 
perfuaded,  our  author  had  read  in  the  Englifh ;  and  from  which  he 
took,  as  he  fuppofed,  for  hispreientpurpofe,  this  quaint  expreflion. 
I  will  quote  literatim  from  the  6th  dialogue :  '*  Boy  \  you  do  no- 
thing but  play  tricks  there,  go  fetch  your  mailer's  filver-hatched 
daggers,  you  have  not  brufhed  their  breeches,  bring  the  brufties,. 
andDruih  them  before  me." — Shakfpeare  was  deceived  by  the  point- 
ing, and  evidently  fuppofes  breeches  to  be  a  new  and  affedled  term 
for  fcabbards.  But  had  he  been  able  to  have  read  the  French  oa 
the  other  page,  even  as  a  learner,  he  muft  have  been  fet  ri^ht  at 
once.  **  Gar9on,  vous  ne  faites  que  badiner,  allez  quenr  lea 
poignards  argentez  de  vos  maiftres,  vous  n'avez  pas  efpouffcte  leur 
%dut-de^chauffes,'' — their  breeches,  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word : 
2R  in  the  next  fentence  bas-de-chauj/es ,  ftockings,  and  fo  on  through- 
all  the  articles  of  drcfe.     Fakmcr. 

^  Look  to  the  lady.]  Mr.  Wheatley,  from  whofe  ingenious'  Re- 
marks on  this  play  1  have  already  made  a  large  extrafi,  juftly  ob- 
fcrvcs  that "  on  Lady  Macbcth's  feeming  to  Sdiit, — ^while  Banquo 

F  f  4 
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MaL0  Why  do  wc  hold  our  tongues,* 

That  moft  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  fhould  be  fpoken  here. 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  augre-hole,* 
May  rufli,  and  feize  us  ?  Let's  away ;  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

MjiL.  Nor  our  ftrong  forrow  on ' 


and  Macduff*  are  folicitous  aboat  her,  Macbeth^  by  his  unconcern,  * 
betrays  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  fainting  is  feigned." 

I  may  add»  that  a  bold  and  hardened  villain  would  from  a  re- 
fined policy  have  afTumed  the  appearance  of  bein^  alarmed  about 
her,  fed  this  very  imputation  (hould  arife  againft  him :  the  irrefo* 
hite  Macbeth  is  not  lufficiently  at  cafe  to  ad  fuch  a  part. 

Malonb. 

* here. 

Where  our  fate y  hid  with/ff  an  aupre-hole^  The  oldeft  copy 
leads  only  '*  — im  an  auere-hole,"  I  nave  adopted  the  corredion 
af  the  fecond  folio, — *witkn^ 

Mr.  Malone  reads — 

"  Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  augre-hole."  Steevbks. 

In  the  old  copy  the  word  here  is  printed  in  the  preceding  line. 
The  lines  are  aifpofed  fo  irregularly  in  the  original  ediuon  of' 
this  play,  that  the  modem  editors  have  been  obliged  to  take  many 
liberties  fimilar  to  mine  in  the  regulation  of  the  metre.  In  this 
very  fpeech  the  words  our  tears  do  not  make  part  of  the  follow- 
ing  line,  but  are  printed  in  that  fubfequent  to  it.  Perhaps  how- 
ever the  regulation  now  offered  is  unneceffary  ;  for  the  word  *whert 
may  have  been  ufed  by  our  author  as  a  difl\  liable.  The  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio,  to  complete  the  meafure,  reads — fwithin  an  augrc- 
hole.  A  word  having  been  accidentally  omitted  in  AT.  Henry  F: 
«*  — Let  us  die  in  [fight],"  Mr.  Theobald,  wiih  equal  impropriety, 
reads  there — *'  Let  us  die  inftant ;"  but  I  believe  neither  tranlcriber 
or  compofitor  c\'er  omitted  half  a  word.     M  a  l  o  n  e . 

More  (kilful  and  accurate  compofitors  than  thofe  employed  in 
cur  prefent  republication,  cannot  eaiily  be  found  ;  and  yet,  I  be, 
IJeve,  even  they  will  not  deny  their  having  occafionally  funiifhe4 
examples  of  the  omiffion  of  half  a  word.     Stsevens. 

—wi/^/V/ii// augre-hole,]  So,  in  Coriolanus : 

**  confin'd  , 

•*  Into  an  angre*s  bore,**    Steevens. 

'•—— !?«——]  The  old  copy— «r/on,    Steevens, 
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The  foot  of  motion. 
Ban.    .  Look  to  the  lady : — 

{Jjidy  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid^ 
That  fufFer  in  expofure/  let  us  meet, 
And  queftion  this  moft  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  further.    Fears  and  fcruples  fhake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  (land ;  and,  thence, 
Againft  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight- 
Of  treafonous  malicet^ 


•  And  nvhen  *we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 
That/uffer  in  expofure^  i.  e.  nuhen  ive  have  clothed  our  half* 
dreft  bodies^  *which  may  take  cold  from  being  exfofed  to  the  air.     It  is 
polfible  that  in  fuch  a  cloud  of  words^  the  meaning  might  efcajpe' 
the  reader.    Ste evens. 

The  porter  in  his  (hort  fpeech  had  obferved*  that  "  this  place 
[i.  e.  the  court,  in  which  Banquo  and  the  reft  now  are,]  is  too 
cold  {ox  hell.'**  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  is  like  wife  fupported  by 
the  following  paiTage  in  Timon  of  Atbem  : 

"  Call  the  creatures, 

'*  Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fpight 
**  Of  wreakful  heaven."    Ma  lone. 

9  In  the  great  hand  of  0od  If  and;  and,  thence, 

Againft  the  undivsUgd  pretence  I  fight 

Of  treafonous  malice  J]  Pretence  is  intention,  defign,  a  fenfe  ia 
which  the  word  is  oftenf  ufed  by  Shakfpeare.     So,  in  The  Winter* t 

Tale :  " confpiripg  with'Camillo  to  take  away  the  life  of  our' 

fovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal  hufband^  the  pretence  whereof 
being  by  circumftance  partly  laid  open/'  Again,  in  this  tragedy 
of  Macbeth  : 

"  What  good  could  they  pretend?*^ 
X,  e,  intend  to  themfelves.  Banqao's  meaning  is, — ^in  our  prefent 
ilate  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  this  murder,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  put  myfelf  under  the  diredlion  of  God ;  and  relying 
on  his  fupport,  I  here  declare  myfelf  an  eternal  enemy  to  thistrea« 
ibn,  and  to  all  it&  further  dejigns  that  have  not  jet  come  to  light. 

St£EVEN8« 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  227,  n.  6. — Hand,  as  Mr.  Upton  has  obferved, 
is  here  ufed  for  power,  or  providence.  So,  in  Pfalm  xxii :  "  De- 
liver my  foul  from  the  fword«  my  darling  from  the  foiwc't  [Hcb« 
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Mjcb.  And  fo  do  n 

All.  .     So  all. 

Macs.        Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readincfi. 
And  meet  i*the  hall  together. 

All.  Well  contented* 

^Exeuni  all  but  Mal.  and  Don. 

Mal.  What  will  you  do?  Let's  not  confort  with 
them: 
To  ihow  an  unfelt  forrow,  is  an  office 
Which  the  falfe  man  does  eafy :  Til  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I;  our  feparated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  fafer :  where  we  are. 
There's  daggers  in  men's  fmiles :  the  near  in  bloody 
The  nearer  bloody.* 

Mal.  This  murderous  fhaft  that's  (hot. 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ; '  and  our  fafeft  way 


from  the  hand^  of  the  dog."    In  King  Henry  F.  we  have  again  the 
fame  expreffion : 

"  Let  us  deliver 

**  Our  puiflance  into  the  hand  of  God.**    Ma  lone. 

*  —  the  near  in  bloody 
The  nearer  bloody,']  Meaning,  that  he  fufpe^ed  Macbeth  to  be 
the  murderer;  for  he  was  the  nearefi  in  blood  lo  the  two  princes^ 
being  the  coufm-german  of  Duncan.    Ste evens. 
^  This  murderous  Jhaft  ihafsjhot^ 
Hmh  not  yet  lighted  \\  The  defign  to  fix  the  murder  upon  fome 
innocent  perfon  has  not  yet  taken  effcd.     Joh  nson. 

The  Jhaft  is  not  yet  lighted,  and  though  it  has  done  mif chief  in  its 
flighty  nue  harje  rea/on  to  apprehend  Jiill  more  before  it  has  f pent  its  farce 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  end  for  which  the  murder  was  commit- 
ted, is  not  ytt  attained.  The  death  of  the  king  only,  could  neither 
kifure  the  crown  to  Macbeth,  nor  accomplifh  any  other  purpofe^ 
while  his  fons  were  yet  living,  who  had  therefore  juft  reafbn  to 
apprehend  they  fhould  be  removed  by  the  fame  means. 
Such  another  thought  occurs  in  BuJJIy  D'Ambois,  1607  * 
•*  The  chain-fhot  of  thy  luft  is  yet  aloft, 
<*  And  it  muft  murder/'  &c»    Stuvbns, 
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Is,  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horfe ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  (hi ft  away :  There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  fteals  itfelf,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE    IV. 

JVitboHt  the  Caftle. 
Enter  Rosse,  and  an  old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threefcore  and  ten  I  can  remember 

well : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  feen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  ftrange;  but  this  fof€ 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father. 

Thou  fee*ft,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's 

a<a, 

Threaten  his  bloody  ftage :  by  the  clock,  'tis  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  ftrangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  fliame. 
That  darknefs  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb^ 
When  living  light  Ihould  kifs  it?* 


'darinefi  does  the  face  9f  earth  intomhy 


When  Ihving  light  Jhould  kifs  it  .^]  After  the  mordcr  of  ktnf 
Dnffe,  (fays  HolinOied)  '•  for  the  fpace  of  fix*Tnoncths  togither 
there  appeared  no  funne  by  day,  nor  moone  by  night,  in  anie  part 
of  the  realrae,  but  dill  was  the  (ky  covered  with  continual  clouds; 
and  fometimes  fuch  outrageous  winds  aroie  with  lightenings  and 
tempcfts,  that  the  people  were  in  great  fear  of  prcfent  deftrudiion.'* 
^— It  is  evident  that  Shakfpeare  had  this  paflfage  in  his  thoughts. 

NUloke* 
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Old  M.  'Tis  unnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuefday  laft, 
A  faulcon,  tow 'ring  in  her  pride  of  place,* 
Was  by  a  moufing  owl  *  hawk'd  at,  and  kiird. 
J  RossE.    And  Duncan's  horfes,  (a  thing  moll 

ftrange  and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  fwift,  the  minions  of  their  race,'' 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  ftalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gaihft  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  *Tis  faid,  they  eat  each  other. 

Ros^B.  They  did  fo;  to  the  amazement  of  mine 
eyes. 
That  look'd  m)on't.    Here  comes  the  good  Mac- 
duff:  


&e  note  at  the  end  of  the  play^  with  a  reference  to  p.  396. 

Steevbns. 

5 in  ber  pride  of  place,]  Finely  exprefled,  for  coufideuce  im 

its  qualitj.     Warburton. 

In  a  place  of  which  (he  feemed  proud ;— -in  an  elevated  fituation*, 

Malonb. 

^  ■  ty  a  moufing  owl — ]  u  e.  by  an  owl  that  was  hunting 
for  mice,  as  her  proper  prey.    Wh alley. 

This  is  alfo  found  among  the  prodieies  confequent  on  king 
Duffe's  murder :  <<  There  was  z/farbaw  ftrangled  by  an  owL'* 

Stebvjkns. 
'  ■  minions  of^tiAx  race,"]  Theobald  reads : 

—  minions  ©/"the  racf, 
very  probably,  and  very  poetically.    Johnson. 

Their  is  probably  the  true  reading,  the  fame  expreflion  beinp 
found  in  Romeus  and  Juliet ^  1 562,  a  poem  which  Shakfpeare  had 
certainly  read ; 

'«  There  were  two  ancient  ftocks,  which  Fortune  high  did" 

place 
•*  Above  the  reft,  endew'd  with  wealth,  the  nobler  o/"/i&rir 
racej*     MalonE, 
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Enter  Macduff* 


Mi 


How  goes  the  world,  iGr,  now  ? 
Ma  CD.  Why,  fee  you  not? 

RossE.^   Is't  known,  who  did  this  more  than* 
bloody  deed  ? 

Mjcd.  Thofe  that  Macbeth  hath  flain, 

RossE.  Alas,  the  day  I 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ?  * 

Ma  CD.  They  were  fuborn'd : 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  Tons, 
Are  ftol'n  away  and  fled;  which  puts  upon  them 
Sufpicion  of  the  deed. 

RossE.  'Gainft  nature  ftiU : 

Thriftlefs  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up^ 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — Then  'tis  moft  like/ 


Mod  of  the  prodigies  juft  before  mentioned  are  related  by  Ho- 
linlhedy  as  accompanying  king  Duffe's  death ;  and  it  is  in  particular 
aflertedy  that  horfes  offingular  beauty  and/'wfftnefi  did  eat  their  ^wu 
Steevbns. 


•  What  good  could  thy  pretend  ?]  To  pretend  is  here  to  propofe  t» 
themfehjes,  to  fet  before  tbem/ehes  as  a  motive  of  adlion. 

Johnson, 

To  pretend^  in  this  inftgnce,  as  in  many  others^  is  fimply  to 
intend,  to  dejign.     Steevens. 

So,  in  Goalart's  Hijhries,  1607  :  ''  ThecaraaeU  arriaed  (afe  ac 
her  pretended  port."  p.  57^;.  A^in,  p.  586  :  •*  As  for  the  Scla- 
nonian  captaine,  he  caft  himfelfe  into  the  fea,  meaning  to  fwimme 
vnto  the  (hclfes  ncere  vnto  the  fort,  where  hee/ir/rWip</ to  faue 
himfelfe."     Ritson. 

9  that  wilt  ravin  up  — ]  The  old  copy  reads — wlL    Cor- 

redled  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.     Malon  e. 

*  Then  *tis  moft  /tie,]  To  complete  the  meafure,  I  fuppofe,  with 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  that  our  author  wrote — 

Why,  then  it  is  moft  like, — •    Steevens. 
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The  fovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth.* 

Macd.  He  is  already  n«m*d  i  and  gone  to  Scone, 
To  be  inverted. 

RossE.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill ; ' 
Trafec  (acred  ftorehoufc  of  hi^  predecefibrsy 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

RossE.  Will  you  to  Scone? 

Maod.  No,  coufin,  Pll  to  Fife. 
RossE.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd^  Wdl>  may  you  fee  things  well  done 

there ; — adi^u  1 

Left  our  old  robes  fit  eafier  than  our  new ! 
RossE.  Father,  farewell. 

Old  M.  God's  benifon  go  with  you ;  and  with 
thofc 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ! 

»  Tiwi  'tis  m(fi  like. 
The  foveretgntv  imll  fall  upon  MacheihA^  Macbetk  by  hk  birdi 
fiood  next  in  the  hicceflion  to  the  crown,  imroediatdy  after  the  fons 
.of  Duncan.  King  Malcolm,  Duncan's  predeceflbr,  had  two daugh« 
tors,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Duncan,  the  youngoft, 
the  mother  of  Macbeth.  HoUnJhed.    Steevers. 

*  Colmes-kill \\  or  Colm-kill^  is  the  famous  Una,,  one  of  the 

weftern  iflcs,  which  Dr.  Johnfon  vifitcd,  and  defcribcs  in  his  Tour. 
Holinlhed  fcarcely  mentions  the  death  of  any  of  the  ancient  kin^s 
of  Scotland,  without  taking  notice  of  their  being  buried  with  their 
pTcdeceiTors  in  Colme-kill,    Stbbvbns. 

It  is  now  called  Icolmkilh    Killui  the  Erfe  language  fignifies  a 
lutyittg'place.     Ma  lone. 


ACT     III.        SCENE     h 

Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  BANoyo. 


,^jfi^  Thou  haft  it  now,  Kmg,  Cau^br,  damis, 
all, 
A3  the  weird  women  promised ;  ^  and,  I  fear. 
Thou  play'dft  moft  foully  for't :  yet  it  wm  iaicJt 
It  fhould  not  ftand  in  thy  pofterity ; 
But  that  myfelf  (hould  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  fpecches  fhinc,)  * 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  fet  me  up  in  hope?  But,  huih ;  no  more. 

4  Thou  haft  it  nonv.  King,  Catufhr,  Glamis«  ail. 

As  the  'weiri  twomen  promis'd  ;1  Here  we^ve  another  paflage, 
that  mieht  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  tne  thanefliip  of  Glamis  defcend- 
cd  to  Macbeth  rubfeqaent  to  his  meeting  the  weird  fifters,  though 
that  event  had  certainly  taken  place  before.    See  p.  558. 

Malone, 

5  (As  upon  thee^  Macbeth,  their fpeeches  (hine,)      .    ]  Shitte,  for 
profper.     Warburton. 

Shine ,  for  appear  with  all  the  Ittftxe  Kii  coufpicuau  truth* 

JoHNSOK. 

I  rather  incline  to  Dr,  Warborton's  interpretation.     So,  in  K. 
UenrjVI.  P- I.  fc.ii: 

"  Heaven,  and  our  lady  gracious,  hath  it  plcafed 
*♦  To  Jbine  on  my  contemptible  cftatc. "    Steevexs. 


44«  M  A  C  fiE  tH 

Semi  founded.  Enter  Macbeth,  as  King;  Lady 
Macbeth,  as  ^ueen\  LiKOx/ Rossi,  Lords^ 
Ladies  and  Attendants. 

Mjcb.  Here's  our  chief  gucfl:. 

LadyM.  If  he  had  been  forgottciij 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feafl. 
And  alUthing  unbecoming. 

.    Mjcb.  To-night  we  hold  a  folemn  fupper,  fir. 
And  ril  requeft  your  prefence.* 

Baj^.  Let  your  highnefs 

Command  upon  mej^  to  the  which,  my  duties 


^  And  111  re^ift  your  preftnce.']  I  cannot  help  fufpedting  thii 
ptfiage  to  be  corrupt,  and  would  wiih  to  read : 
And  /  requeft  your  prcfence. 
Macbeth  is  fpeaking  of  the  prefent^  not  of  any  future,  time.  Sir 
W.  D'Avenant  reads : 

And  all  requeft  your  prefence* 
The' fame  miftake  has  happened  in  K.  Richard  III.  A61  !•  (c,  iu* 
where  we  find  in  the  folio, 

«*  O  Buckingham,  Pll  kifs  thy  princely  hand, — '* 
inftead  of — /  kifs — mt  reading  of  the  quarto. 

In  Jimon  of  Athens  the  fame  errour  is  found  more  than  once. 

Malonk» 
The  old  reading  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one.    So,  in  King  John  : 
*'  ril  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power"  &c. 

Stbevens. 
9  1^1  jcmr  highnefs 
Command  upon  mei]    Thus  the  old  copy,  and  perhaps  rightly, 
though  modem  editors  have  been  content  to  read — Lt^  your  high- 
nefs &c.  Every  uncouth  phrafe  in  an  ancient  author,  (hould  not 
be  fufpefled  of  corruption. 
In  As  you  like  it  an  expreflion  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs : 
••  And  take  ufon  command  what  help  wc  have." 

Stbbveks. 

The  change  was  fuggeftcd  by  Sir  W.  Davenant's  alteration  of 
this  play :  it  was  made  by  Mr,  Rowc.    Malonb. 
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Art  with  a  moft  indiffolubk  tie 

For  ever  knit." 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 
Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord- 

Macb.  We  (hould  have  elfe  defir'd  yourgoo4 
advice 

(Which  ftill  hath  been  both  grave  and  profperousj 

In  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  take  to-morrow.^ 

Is*t  far  you  ride  ? 

•  -i — -  U  the  tJuhicbi  iky  duHd 
Are  njditb  a  moft  indiJfolubU  tie 

Fjar  ever  knit.]  So^  in  oar  author's  ]bedIcation  of  his  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  to  Lord  Soathampton,  1594:  **  What  1  have  done  u 
yours»  being  part  in  all  I  nave  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth 
greater,  my  duty  would  (how  greater ;  mean  time  as  it  is^  it  is 
loiyW to  your  lordfhip."    Malone* 

9 lueHl  take  /o-w^rrow.]  Thus  the  old  copy,  and,  in  my 

opinion,  rightly.    Mr.  Malone  would  read— ^ 
We'll  talk  to-morrow.    Stbev^ns. 

I  propofed  this  emendation  fome  time  ago,  and  having  fince  met 
with  two  other  paflages  in  which  the  fame  miftake  has  happened,  I 
truft  I  (hall  be  pardoned  for  giving  it  a  place  in  my  text.  In  King 
Henry  V.  edit.  1 625,  we  find. 

**  For  I  can  take^  [talkc]  for  Piftol's  cock  is  up." 
Again,  in  The  Tnvo  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,  1625,  p.  3'  •  '*  ^^  *• 
no  matter  for  that,  fo  (he  deep  not  in  her  take,"  [iimcad  of  talke, 
the  old  fpelling  of  talk  A    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  firft  fcene  of 
Hamlet,  we  fii^  in  the  folio,  1 625  : 

**  then  no  planet  ftrikes^ 

^  **  No  fairy  talkes^ ." 

So  again,  in  the  play  before  us : 

*«  The  interim  having  wcigh'd  it,  let  m/feak 

**  Our  free  hearts  each  to  other." 
Again,  Macbeth  fays  to  his  wife, 

«*  _  Wc  will //>eak  further." 
Again,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  between  Macbeth  and  the  a(raifins : 

"  Was  it  not  ycfterday  we//>oke  together  ?" 
In  Othello  wc  have  alraoft  the  fame  fenfc,  expreflcd  in  other  words ; 

«<  ■       To-morrow,  with  the  earlieft, 

*•  Let  me  havef/feecb  with  you." 
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Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  fuppcr :   go  not  my  horfe  the 

better,^ 


Had  Shakfpeare  written  ialet  he  would  furely  have  faid-^"  but 
trc'U  take*/  to-morrow/'  So,  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fecond  adt 
Fleance  fays  to  his  father:  «'  I  take*/,  'tis  later,  fir.*'    Malone« 

I  do  not  perceive  the  neceiTity  of  change^  The  poet's  meaning 
could  not  be  mifunderftood.  His  end  was  anfwered,  if  his  language 
was  intelligible  to  his  audience.  He  little  fuppofed  a  time  woul4 
arrive,  when  his  words  were  to  abide  the  ftrifteft  fcrutiny  of  verbal 
crlticifm.  With  the  eafe  of  converfation,  therefore,  he  copied  its 
incorrcdnefs.  To  takf^  is  to  u/e,  to  employ^  To  take  time,  is  a 
common  phrafc ;  and  where  is  the  impropriety  of  faying—'*  we'll 
take  to-morrow  ?"  i.  e.  we  will  make  uje  ^to-morrow.  Banquo, 
*'  without  a  pnompter,"  muft  have  underftood,  by  this  familiar 
cxpreflion,  that  Macbeth  would  employ  to-morrow,  as  he  wilhed  to 
have  employed  to-day. 

When  Piftol  fays — "  I  can  /fli^"--he  meansr  he  can  kindle,  or 
lay  hold,  as  fire  does  on  its  objedl.->->So  Dryden,  fpeaking  of 
flames — 

«'  At  firft  they  warm,  then  fcorch,  and  then  they  take.'* 

That  the  words  talk  and  take  may  occafionally  have  been  printed 
for  each  other,  is  a  faft  which  no  man  convcrfant  with  the  prcfs 
will  deny ;  and  yet  the  bare  poflihility  of  a  fimilar  miftake  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  ought  to  have  little  weight  in  oppofition  to  am 
old  reading  fufficiently  intelligible. 

The  word  take  is  employed  in  quite  a  different  fenfe  by  Fleance^ 

and  means to  utidtrfiand  in  any  particular  jtnfe  or  manner^     So, 

Bacon :  "  I  take  it^  that  iron  brafs,  called  white  brafs,  hath  fomc 
mixture  of  tin."    Steevens. 

V  go  not  my  horfe  the  better,]  i.  c.  if  he  does  not  go  well# 

Shakfpeare  often  ufes  the  comparative  fox  the  pojiti^e  2sA  Juptrlatrve^ 
So,  in  AT.  Lear: 

*'  her  fmiles  and  tears 

**  Were  like  a  better  day." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man." 

Again,  in  King  John  : 

*'  Nay,  but  make  hafte';  the  better  foot  before.'* 
Again,  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Xaf,  Hi/f,  B.  IX^ 
c.  xlvi :  •'  —  Many  are  caught  out  of  their  fellowes  hands,  if  they 
bcftirre  not  themfclvcs  the  better.**    It  may,  however,  mean.  If 
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1  muft  become  a  borrower  of  the  nighty 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feaft^ 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb.  We  hear,  our  bloody  coufins  are  be- 
ftow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confcffing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  ftrange  invention:  But  of  that  to-morrow  j 
When,  therewithal,  we  fhall  have  caufe  of  ftate. 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horfe :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.    Groes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord :    our  time  does  call 
upon  us. 

MaCb.   I  wifti  your  horfes  fwift,  and  fure  of 
foot; 
And  fo  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs.* 

Farewell. *  \^Exit  Banq^o« 

Let  every  man  be  mailer  of  his  time 


my  horfc  docs  not  go  the  better  for  the  hafte  I  fhall  be  in  to  avoid 
the  night*     St  sevens. 

Mr*  Steevens's  firft  interpretation  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one.  It 
Is  fupported  by  the  following  pafTage  in  Stowe's  Survey  of  London, 

1603  :  " and  hee  that  hit  it  not  full,  if  he  r/Vnot  the  f after f 

had  a  found  blow  in  his  netk|  with  a  bag  full  of  fand  hanged  on 
the  other  end."     Malone. 

*  And  Jo  I  do  commend  you  to  their  hacks,]  In  old  language  one 
of  the  fenfes  of  to  commend  was  to  commit,  and  fach  is  the  meaning 
here.     So,  in  K*  Richard  II : 

*'  And  now  he  dcth  iommend\i\% arms  to  ruft."   Malone* 

Commend,  however,  in  the  prefcnt  inftance,  may  only  be  a 
dvil  term,  figmfying--/5'/7y.  Thus  in  King  Henry  i^III :  "  The 
king's  majerty  commends  his  good  opinion  to  you."  What  Macbetk 
therefore,  after  exprelling  his  friendly  wiih  relative  to  their  horfc8/ 
tppears  to  mean,  is — fo  \jend  (or  difmifs)  you  to  mount  them. 

ST»lVBJIt« 
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Till  feven  at  night ;  to  make  fociety 
The  fweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourfelf 
Till  fupper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with 
you. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords^  Ladies^  6?r. 
Sinah,  a  word :  *  Attend  thofe  men  our  pleafure  ? 
Attes.   They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 
gate. 

Macs.  Bring  them  before  us. — [Exit  Atten.j 
To  be  thus,  is  nothing ; 
But  to  be  fafely  thus : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd :  *Tis  much  he 

dares; 
And,  to '  that  dauntlefsf  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wifdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  a<5l  in  lafety.    There  is  none,  but  he, 
Whofe  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him. 
My  genius  is  rebuk*d ;  as,  it  is  faid, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caerar/  He  chid  the  fillers, 

•  Sirrah^  a  'word:  kcJ]  The  old  copjr  reads — 

Sinah,  a  word  nuitbym  :  Attend  diofe  men  our  pleafore  i 
The  words  I  have  omitted  are  certainly  fpurious.     The  metre 
ii  injured  by  them,  and  the  fenie  is  complete  without  them. 

STEEYIirStf 

'  —  to         ]  i.  c.  in  addition  to.    See  p.  550,  n.  5. 

Stbetens* 
4  My  genims  is  rehui'd;  2M,  it  is  faid^ 
A^uk  Antony's  was  by  Cas&r.]    For  the  fake  of  metre,  the 
fr^enomeu — Mark  (which  probably  was  an  interpolation)  might  iafe^ 
]y  be  omitted.    Stebvens. 

Though  I  would  not  often  aflnme  the  critick's  privilege  of  being 
confident  where  certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myfelf 
too  far  in  departing  from  the  eftablifhed  reading;  yet  I  cannot  but 
propoie  the  rejection  of  this  pailage,  which  I  believe  was  an  infer- 
don  of  fome  player,  that,  having  fo  much  learning  as  to  difcover 
to  what  ShaKfpeare  alluded,  was  not  willing  tl^t  his  audience 
Ihould  be  lefs  knowing  than  himfeif,  and  has  therefore  weakened 
the  author's  fenfe>  by  the  iatrufion  of  a  icmote  and  ufcleft  imag^ 
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When  firfl  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  fpeak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like^ 
They  haii'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitlefs  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  fcepter  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand^ 
No  fon  of  mine  fucceeding.    If  it  be  fo, 
For  Banquo's  ifliie  have  I  fird  my  mind ;  ^ 

Into  a  fpeech  bnrfting  from  a  man  wholly  poflefs'd  with  his  own 
prefent  condition,  and  therefore  not  at  leilore  to  explain  his  own 
allufions  to  himfdf.  If  thefe  words  are  taken  away»  by  which  not 
only  the  thought  but  the  numbers  are  injured,  the  lines  of  Shak<* 
ipeare  clofe  together  without  any  traces  of  a  breach. 
Afy  genius  is  rebuked*  Ht  chid  the  fifters^-^. 
This  note  was  written  before  I  was  fuUv  acquainted  with  Shak- 
Ipeare's  manner,  and  I  do  not  now  chink  it  of  much  weight :  for 
though  the  words  which  I  was  once  willing  to  ejed,  feem  inteiu 
polated,  I  believe  they  may  ftill  be  genuine,  and  added  byr  the  au- 
thor in  his  reviiion.  Mr.  Heath  cannot  ^dmit  the  meafure  to  be 
£iulty.  There  is  only  one  foot,  he  fays,  put  for  another.  This 
is  one  of  the  efieds  of  Hteratuie  in  minds  not  naturally  perfpicacioua. 
Every  boy  or  girl  finds  the  metre  imperfed,  but  the  pedant  comes 
to  its  defence  with  a  tribrachys  or  an  anapa^,  and  fets  it  right  at 
once  by  applying  to  one  language  the  rules  of  another.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  to  change  feet,  like  the  old  comic  writers,  it  will  not 
be  eafy  to  write  a  line  not  metrical.    To  hint  this  once  is  fufficient. 

Johnson* 

Our  author  having  alluded  to  this  circumftance  in  Antony  and 
CUofatra,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpe^  any  interpolation  here : 
"  Therefore,  O  Antony,  ftajr  not  by  his  fide : 
'*  Thy  daemon,  that's  rfijr  fpirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
*'  Noble,  courageous,  hieh,  unmatchable, 
«*  Where  Cseiar^  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
**  Becomes  a  fear,  as  being  o'erpower^d,"     Ma  LONE. 
5  For  Banquo's  ijfue  have  /  fil'd  »yr  mind\\  We  (hoAld  ^:ead  • 
— — •  'filed  my  mind; 
L  e.  defiled.    War  burton. 

This  mark  of  contradion  is  not  neceflary.    To  /i/e  is  in  tht 
'Bi,(ho^' Bib/e.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  1608  : 

**  He  caird  nis  father  villain,  and  me  ftrumpeti 
'*  A  name  I  do  abhor  to/Zr  mv  lips  with." 

Gg3 
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For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'di 
Put  rancours  in  the  veflTel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel    '^ 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man/ 
To  make  them  kings,  the  feed  of  banquo  kings  ! ' 
Rather  than  fo,  come,  fate,  into  the  lift. 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  I  *      ■  Who*g 
there  ? — 


Again,  in  7X^  Miftrus  of  hf ore* d  Marriage »  1607  :  **  —  likc 
fmoke  through  a  chimney  that  files  all  the  way  it  goes."  Again, 
in  Spcnfcr's  Faery  ^ueen^  B,  III.  c.  i : 

"  She  lightly  Icpt  out  of  herfiUd  bed,*'    Stbevbits. 

*  the  commoo  enemy  of  man ^  It  is  always  an  entertainment 

to  an  inquifitive  reader »  to  trace  a  fentiment  to  its  original  fonrce ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  term  f^^j  of  man ^  applied  to  the  devil, 
is  in  itfelf  natural  and  obvious^  yet  fome  may  be  pleafed  with  being 
informed,  that  Shakfpeare  probably  borrowed  it  from  the  firft  linei 
of  The  DeftruBion  of  Troy,  a  book  which  he  is  known  to  have  read. 
This  expreffion,  however,  he  might  have  had  in  many  other  places. 
The  word  fiend  fignifies  enemy,     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  repeats  this  phrafc  in  Twelfth  Nighty  Ad  III.  fc.  iv ; 
«'  —Defy  the  devil :  conuder,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind^'* 

Steevens« 

7 the  feed  of  Banqvo  kin^s  /]  The  old  copy  reads — ^feedx* 

Correded  by  Mr.  Pope.     M  a  lo  n  e. 

*  come,  fate^  into  the  lift. 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  /]  This  pafTage  will  be  beft 
explained  by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  from  whence  the  only 
word  of  difficulty  in  it  is  borrowed,  ^iju  la  defiineeje  rende  en  lice^ 
et  quelU  me  donne  un  defi  2i  Toutrance.  A  challenge,  or  a  combat 
a  ioutrance,  to  extremity,  was  a  fixed  term  in  the  law  of  arms,  ufed 
when  the  combatants  engaged  with  an  odium  intemecinum,  an  inten* 
Hon  to  deftroy  each  other,  in  oppofltion  to  trials  of  (kill  at  fedivals, 
or  on  other  occafions,  where  the  conteft  was  only  for  reputation 
or  a  prize.  The  fenfe  therefore  is :  Let  fate,  that  has  fore-doomed 
the  exaltation  of  the  Jons  of  Banquo,  enter  the  lifts  againft  me,  ivitb 
the  utmoft  animofity,  in  defence  of  its  otvn  decrees,  luhich  I  ivill  endea^ 
njour  to  itrualidate,  ivhate'ver  be  the  danger.     Johnson. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  expreffion  in  Gawin  Douglas's  tranflatioa 
cf  Virgil,  p.33i>  49  = 

•«  That  war  not  put  by  Greikis  to  utterance^* 


J?.<        ///^cr./W 
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Reenter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 

Now  to  the  door,  and  ftay  there  till  we  call.^ 

\^Exit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yefterday  we  fpoke  together  ? 
I.  MvR.  It  was,  fo  pleafe  your  highnefs. 

Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  con^fider'd  of  my  fpeeches  ?  Know,  ■ 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  paft,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  felf :  this  I  made  good  to  you 
Jn  our  laft  conference;  pafs'd  in  probation  with 

you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand ;  *  how  crofs*d ;  the 

inftruments ; 


Again,  in  The  Hiftory  of  Ground  Amoure  and  la  hel  Pucelie,  &c. 
by  Stephen  Hawes,  1555  : 

'*  That  fo  many  monfters  put  to  utterance.** 
A?ain,  and  more  appofifely,   in  the  14th  book  of  Golding's 
tianilation  of  O'vid't  Metamorphofis  : 

"  To  both  the  parties  at  the  length  from  battel!  for  to  reft, 
'*  And  not  to  fight  to  utterance.'* 
Shakfpeare  ufes  it  again  in  Cymbeline^  Adl  III.  fc,  i. 

Steevens, 

9  Nonv  to  the  door^  and  ftay  there  till  lue  call.^  The  old.  copy 
reads — 

"  Now  go  to  the  door  &c  ;** 
but  for  the  fake  of  verfification  I  fuppofe  the  word  go,  which  is 
underftood,  may  fafely  be  omitted.     Thus  in  the  laft  fcene  of  the 
foregoing  aft : 

Will  you  to  Seonef 
No  couftn,  I'll  to  Fife. 
In  both  thefe  inftances  go  is  mentally  infertcd.     Steevens. 

*  /^V/>r  probation  with  you, 

Ho*wyou  *were  borne  in  hand,  ^c.^  The  words — fuuithyout  I 
regard  as  an  interpolation,  and  conceive  the  pafTage  to  have  been 
onginally  given  thus ; 

G  g  4 
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Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  elfe^  that 

might. 
To  half  a  foul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd. 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo, 

I.  MuR.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb.  I  did  fo ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now" 
Our  point  of  fecond  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  fo  predominant  in  your  nature. 
That  you  can  let  this  go?  Are  you  fo  gofpell'd/ 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  iffue, 

«*  In  our  laft  conference ;  pafs'd  in  probation  how 

**  You  were  borne  in  hand ;  how  crofs'd ;"  &c. 
Pafs'd  in  probation  IS,  I  believe,  only  a  bulky  phxafe  cmplojred  t« 
fignify — proved •     Steevens. 

The  meaning  may  be,  **  paft  in  proving  to  you,  how  you  were," 
ic.     ^o^iTi  Othello: 

fc  .  fo  prove  it, 

**  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 

**  To  hang  a  doubt  on." 
Perhaps  after  the  words  "  with  you,"  there  (hould  be  a  comma 
rather  tnan  a  femicolon.  The  conftrudion,  however,  may  be 
difierent.  ''  This  I  made  good  to  you  in  our  laft  conference^ 
paft  &c.  I  made  good  to  you,  how  you  were  borne,"  Sec,  To 
bear  in  band  is,  to  delude  by  encouraging  hope  and  holding  out 
fair  profpeds,  without  any  intention  of  performance.    Malone. 

So,  in  Ram^AlUji  or  Merry  Tricks ^  i6ii  : 

•*  Yet  I  will  bear  a  dozen  men  in  hand, 

*'  And  make  them  all  my  gulls." 
5ec  Vol.  IV.  p.  212,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

♦ Are  you  fo  gofpelVd^  Are  you  of  that  degree  of  precife 

virtue  ?  GofpelUr  was  a  name  of  contempt  given  by  the  Papifts  to 
the  Lollards,  the  puritans  of  early  times,  and  the  precurfors  of 
proteftantifm^     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Morality  called  Lufly  Jteventm,  1561 : 
*«  What,  is  Juventus  become  fo  tame 
"  To  be  a  nvNt  gof feller  r* 
Again : 

**  And  yet  ye  are  a  great  gofpeller  in  the  mouth.*' 
I  believe,  however,  that  gofpdled  means  no  more  than  kept  in 
obedience  to  that  precept  of  the  gofpel,  which  tcachci  us  "  to  pray 
fir  thofe  that  defpitefnlly  vfe  w."     Steevbms, 
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Whofc  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever? 

I.  MuR.  We  are  men,  my  liege.* 

Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mungrels,  fpaniels,curs, 
Shoughs,^  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs:  the  valued  file^ 

^  We  are  men,  my  liege."]  That  is,  we  have  the  fame  feelings  as 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  as  men,  are  not  widioat  a  manfy  refenU 
fnent  for  the  wrongs  which  we  have  fufiered,  and  which  70a  have 
now  recited. 

I  (hould  not  have  thought  fo  plain  a  p^^iTage  wanted  an  expla* 
nation,  if  it  had  not  been  miftaken  by  Dr.  Qkj,  who  fajrs,  «*  tnef 
dQn't  anfwer  in  the  name  of  Cbriftians,  but  as  men,  wl^oie  hum^nitjr 
would  hinder  them  from  doing  a  barbarous  adi."  This  folfc  inter,, 
pretation  he  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  by  the  well-known  line  of 
Terence : 

**  Homo  fum,  humani  nihil  a  mealienum  puto/* 

That  amiable  fentiment  does  not  appear  very  iuitable  to  a  cut- 
throat.  They  urge  their  manhood,  m  my  opijiion,  in  order  to 

ihow  Macbeth  their  willlngnefb,  not  their  averuon,  to  execute  his 
orders.    Malone. 

*  Shought^  Sbougbs  are  probably  what  we  now  ciXLJhocks,  demi- 
volves,  Tycijca\  dogs  bred  between  wolves  and  dogs.    Johnsow* 

Tliis  fpecies  of  dogs  is  mentioned  in  Naih's  Lenten  Stuffe,  &c, 
J  599  :  **  — a  trundle-tail,  tike,  otjhough  or  two."     Steevbws. 

'  /i&^  valued  file — ]   In  this  fpeech  the  wotA  file  occurs 

twice,  and  feems  in  both  places  to  have  a  meaning  di£R;rent  from 
its  prefent  ufe.  The  expreifion,  valued  file,  evidently  means,  a 
lift  or  catalogue  of  value.  A  ftation  in  the  file,  and  not  in  the 
worft  rank,  may  mean,  a  place  in  the  lift  of  manhood,  and  not  in 
the  loweft  place.  But  file  feems  rather  to  mean,  in  this  place,  a 
poft  of  honour ;  the  firft  rank,  in  oppofition  to  the  laft ;  a  meaning 
which  I  have  not  obferved  in  any  otner  place.    Johnson. 

The  'valued  file  is  the  file  or  lift  where  the  value  and  peculiar 
qualities  of  every  thing  is  fet  down,  in  contradiftinftion  to  what  he 
immediately  mentions,  the  bill  tbat  lurites  them  all  alike.  File,  in 
the  fecond  inftance,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  this,  and  with 

a  reference  to  it. Ntrw  if  you  belong  to  any  daft  that  deferves  a 

place  in  the  'valued  file  of  man,  and  are  not  of  the  loweft  rank,  the 
common  herd  of  mankind,  tbat  are  not  ivortb  d/ftingui/bing  from  each 
0tker, 
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Diflinguifhes  the  fwift,  the  flow,  the  fubtle. 
The  houfe-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  tx>unteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  closed ;  whereby  he  doe&  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  fo  of  men« 
Now,  if  you  have  a  ftation  in  the  file. 
And  not'  in  the  word  rank  of  manhood,  fay  it| 
And  I  will  put  that  bufinefa  in  your  bofoms^ 
Whofe  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  lickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfedl. 

2.  MuR.  I  am  one,  my  liege^ 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  fo  incens'd,  that  I  am  recklefs  what 
I  do,  to  fpite  the  world. 

I.  MuR.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  difaflers,  tugg*d  with  fortune/ 

File  and  lifi  are  fynonymoos,  as  in  the  laft  ad  of  this  play : 

•*  1  have  a/Zr 

"  Ofallthcgentn." 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  dedication  to  the  fecond  part  of  his  from 

Jge,  1632  :  " to  number  you  in  the  Jil^  and  /jtf  of  my  bcft 

and  choicetl  wcll-wifhers/'     This  expreifion  occurs  more  than  onoc 
in  TJbf  Boggart*  Bvjh  of  Bcaurccnt  and  Fletcher : 

**  all  ways  worthy, 

•*  As  elfe  in  any  file  of  mankind." 
Shakfpeare  likcwife  has  it  in  Meajurefor  Meafure :  •*  The  grcafef 
^<fof  the  fubjedheld  the  duke  to  be  wife."     In  (hort,  id^fvalmd 
fie  is  the  catalogue  with  prices  annexed  to  it. "     ^  t  e e v  e  n s. 

♦  And  not ]  And  was  fupplicd  by  Mr.  Rowe  for  the  fake  of 

metre.     Steevens. 

*  So  njoeary  ivith  difaftcrs,  tugg'd  ivitb  fortntte^  ^^'c  fee  the 
ij?eaker  means  to  fay,  that  he  is  wcar\'  with  ftruggline  with  adverfe 
rortune.  But  this  reading  expreflcs  but  half  the  idea;  t/z.  of  a 
man  tugg*d  anc  haled  by  fortune  without  making  reMance.  To 
give  the  compltat  thought,  we  fhould  read  : 

iSfl  lucary  fwiib  difaftious  tugs  '•ji:ith  fortune  % 
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That  I  would  fct  my  life  On  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't# 

Macs.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

t.  MuR.  True,  my  lord. 

Macb.  So  is  he  mine:  and  in  fuch  bloody  diC- 
tance,' 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrufts 
Againil  my  near'ft  of  life:  And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  fweep  him  from  my  fight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  muft  not. 
For  certain  friends  *  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 

This  is  well  cxprefled,  and  gives  the  reafon  of  his  being  weary, 
becaufe  fortune  always  hitherto  got  the  better.  And  that  Shak- 
fpeare  knew  how  to  exprefs  this  thought^  we  have  an  inflance  ia 
the  Winter's  Tale: 

"  \jtX.  myfelf  and  fortune 
•*  Tug  fo»  the  time  to  come." 
■  Befidcs, /o  ^^ /«fg'^V«u;//i&yor/«ff^',  is  fcarccEnglifli. 

Warburton. 
Tugg  d  fwith  fortune  may  be,  tugged  or  luorriedhy  fortune. 

Johnson. 
I  hare  left  the  foregoing  note  as  an  evidence  of  Dr.  Warburton's 
propenfity  to  necdlcfs  alterations. 

Mr.  Malone  very  juftly  obferves  that  the  old  reading  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  following  paiTage  in  an  Epiftie  to  Lord  Southampton^  by 
S.  Daniel y  1603  : 

"  He  who  hath  never  warr'd  with  mifcry, 

"  Nor  ever  tugg*d  lAjith  fortune  and  diftrefs."     St  e eve  ns. 

'  in  fucb  bloody  dM^sjiCtyl  l^ifi^^nce^  for  enmity. 

Warburton. 
By  bloody  difiance  is  here  meant,  fuch  a  didance  as  mortal  ene- 
mies would  ftand  at  from  each  other,  when  their  quarrel  muft  be 
determined  by  the  fword.  This  fenfe  feems  evident  from  the 
continuation  of  the  metaphor,  where  e*very  minute  of  his  being  is 
reprefented  as  thrujiing  at  the  near  eft  part  *where  life  rejides, 

Steevens^ 
-♦  For  certain  friends — ]  For^  in  the  prefent  inftance^'figoifies 
becaufe  of     So,  in  Coiiolanus : 

*'  — Speak,  good  Cominius, 

<^  Leave  nothing  out  for  length."    Stbevbvs. 
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Whofc  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myfelf  ftruck  down :  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  afliftance  do  make  love ; 
Malking  the  bufinefs  from  the  common  eye. 
For  fundry  weighty  reafons. 

2.  MuR.  We  (hall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

I,  MuR.  Though  our  lives- 


Macb.  Your  fpirits  fhine  through  you.   Within 
this  hour,  at  moft,* 
I  will  advife  you  where  to  plant  yourfelves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfedt  fpy  o'thc  time. 
The  monient  on*t  i  *  for't  muft  be  done  to-night, 

4  — ^  at  mofti\  Thcfe  words  have  no  other  cfftA  than  to  dfoH 
the  metre,  and  may  therefore  be  excluded  as  an  evident  interpola- 
tion.   Stievbns. 

^  Acquaint  you  ivrih  the  jpci£c&,  fpy  o'the  time, , 
The  moment  on'i ;]    What  is  meant  by  the  fpy  of  the  Hme,  it 
wJU  be  found  difficult  to  explain ;  and  therefore  ^nfe  will  be  cheap- 
ly gained  by  a  flight  alteration. — Macbeth  is  aflurine  the  afiaSna 
liUU  they  ihall  not  want  dire^ons  to  find  Banqao,  and  merefore  (ays  : 

JnviU 

Acquaint  you  luith  a  perfcA  fpy  o'the  time, 
Accordmgly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  afterwards  at  the  place 
ef  action. 

PerfeS  is  nuell  infiru^ej^  or  ixfeli  informed ^  as  in  this  play  : 
"  Though  in  your  ftate  of  honour  I  ^mperfeH.** 
though  I  am  njatll  acquainted  with  your  quality  and  rank. 

Johnson* 
the perfeffffy  o'the  time, 1  i.e.  the  critical  jun^ure. 

WARBVltTaN# 

How  the  critical  junSure  is  the  ^5;^  o*the  time,  I  know  not,  bm  \ 
think  my  own  conje^ure  right.    J  oh  n  s  o  n  • 
I  rather  believe  we  (hould  read  thus : 

Acquaint  you  ivith  the  perfeB  fpot,  the  time, 
J  he  moment  ont ; T  Y  R  w  H I T  T. 

I  belic\c  that  the  word  *with,  has  here  the  force  of  ^ ;  in  which 
icnfe  Shakfpcare  frequently  ufes  it ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  tha 
paifage  is  this :  **  I  will  let  you  know  by  the  pcrfon  beft  informed, 
ol*  the  exadt  moment  in  which  the  bufincfs  is  to  be  done.''*    An4 
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And  fomething  from  the  palace ;  always  thought^ 
That  i  require  a  clearnefs :  ^  And  with  hini> 

accordingly  we  find  in  the  next  fcene»  thact  thefe  two  murderers  are 
joined  by  a  third,  as  Johnfon  has  obferved. — la  his  letter  to  hit 
wife,  Macbeth  fays,  "  I  have  heard  by  the  perfeaeft  report,  that 
they  have  more  than  mortal  knowledge." — And  in  this  very  fcene, 
we  find  the  word  ijoitb  ufed  to  exprefs  bj^  where  the  marderer  fays 
he  is  "  tugg*d  luitb  fortune."     M.  Mason. 

Ilie  meaning,  I  think  is,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  time  when 
you  may  look  out  for  Banquo's  coming,  with  the  mofl  perftH  affur- 
ance  of  not  being  difappointed  ^  and  not  only  )vith  the  time  in  general 
moft  proper  for  lying  in  wait  for  him,  but  with  the  very  moment 
wheh  you  may  cxped  him.     Malon  e. 

I  explain  the  paflagc  thus,  and  think  it  needs  no  reformation,  but 
that  ot  a  fingle  point. 

within  this  hour  at  moft, 

I  will  advife  you  where  to  plant  yoUrfelves. 
Here  I  place  a  full  ftop ;  as  no  further  inflru^ions  could  be  gi^-en 
by  Macbeth,  the  hour  of  Banquo's  return  being  quite  uncertain. 

Macbeth  therefore  adds '«  Acquaint  you"  &c.  1.  e.  in  ancient 

language,  "  acquaint  your/elves**  with  the  exaft  time  moft  favour- 
able to  your  purpofes ;  for  fuch  a  moment  muft  be  fpied  out  by 
you,  be  fele^ed  by  your  own  attention  and  fcrupulous  obfervation. 
—Tew  is  ungrammatically  employed,  inflead  ot  jour/ehes ;  as  bim 
is  for  bim/e^t  in  Tbe  Taming  of  a  Shre<w : 

•*  To  fee  her  noble  lord  reftor'd  to  health, 
**  Who,  for  twice  feven  years,  hath  efteemcd  bim 
'*  No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathfomc  beggar." 
In  this  place  it  is  evident  that  bim  is  ufed  inftead  of  bim/tlf. 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

*'  Advantage  feeds  bim  fat — "  i.  e.  himfelf. 
Again,  more  appofitelv,  in  K,  Ricbard  //.  where  York  addref- 
flng  himfelf  to  Bohngbrote,  Northumberland,  and  others,  fays — • 

"  enter  in  the  caftle 

**  And  there  repofe  jw  [i.  e.  yourfelves]  for  this  night.'* 
Macbeth,  in  the  intervening  time,  might  have  learned  from  fome 
of  Banquo's  attendants,  which  way  he  had  ridden  out,  and  therefore 
could  tell  the  murderers  ^bere  to  plant  themfelves  fo  as  to  cut  him 
off*  on  his  return ;  but  who  could  afcertain  the  precife  hour  of  his 
arrival,  except  the  ruffians  who  watched  for  that  purpofe  ? 

STEBVSN&* 

^'  alivays  tbougbt, 

Tbat  I  require  a  clearnefs :]  1.  e.  you  muft  manage  matters  fo, 
tlvit  throughout  the  whole  tranik^on  I. may  Hand  clear  of  fufpicion« 
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(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,} 
Fleance  his  fon,  that  keeps  him  company, 
Whofe  abfence  is  no  lefs  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  muft  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Refolve  yourfelves  apart  ^ 
1*11  come  to  you  anon.^ 

Mi/R.  We  are  refolv'd,  my  lord. 

Macb.  ril  call  upon  you  ftraight ;  abide  within^ 

It  is  concluded : ^Banquo,  thy  foul's  flight. 

If  it  find  heaven,  mufl  find  it  out  to-night. 

[Exeunts 

SCENE      IL 

^hefame^     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant* 

Ladt  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Sekv.  Ay,  madam ;  but  returns  again  to-night# 

Lady  M.    Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  hi* 
leifure 
For  a  few  words. 

SERr.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exi/^ 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  fpent,^ 

Where  our  defire  is  got  without  content : 

So,  Holinfhed :  " appointing  them  to  meet  Banquo  and  hi* 

fonne  ivithout  the  palace,  as  they  returned  to  their  lodgings,  and 
there  to  flea  them,  fo  that  he  would  not  have  his  houfe  (landered, 
but  that  in  time  to  come  he  might  cleare  himfelf."     Stbevens. 

^  r II  come  to  you  anott,']  Perhaps  the  words — to  yon,  which  cor- 
rupt the  metre,  without  enforcing  the  fcnfe,  are  another  playhoufii 
interpolation.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

"'  Nought's  had,  all's  fpent,]  Surely,  the  unneccffary  Words—* 
Nought*!  had — are  a  taftelcfs  interpolation ;  for  ihey  violate  tlic 
sneafure  without  expanfion  of  the  fcntiment. 
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*Tis  fafer  to  be  that  which  wc  deftroy, 
Than^  by  deftrudion^  dwell  in  doubtful  joy« 

Enter  Macbeth, 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone^ 
Of  forrieft  fencies  •  your  companions  making  ? 
Ufing  thofe  thoughts,  which  fhould  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on?  Things  without  re- 
medy,*^ 
Should  be  without  regard :  what*s  done,  is  done, 

Macb.  Wc  have  fcotch'd*  the  fnake,  not  kiU'd 
it; 


For  aftnv  nvords.     Madam ^  I  twill.    jUPsJ^ent. 
Is  a  complete  verfe. 

There  is  fufficient  rcafon  to  fuppofe  the  metre  of  Shakfpcarc  wa 
originallv  uniform  and  regular.  His  frequent  exadnefs  in  making 
one  fpeaker  complete  the  verfe  which  another  had  left  imperfe^^ 
Is  too  evident  to  need  exemplification.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  was  aware 
of  this,  and  occafionally  flruggled  with  fuch  metrical  difficulties 
as  occurred;  though  for  want  of  familiarity  with  ancient  lan^ 
guaec,  he  often  failed  in  the  choice  of  words  to  be  rejected  or  fap« 
plied.     Steevens. 

*  {oTtk^ fancies ]  i.e.  worthlefs,  ignoble,  vile.  So, 

in  Othello: 

**  I  have  a  fait  and yirry  rheum  offends  me." 
^rry,  however,  might  ^gmiy  forro^oful,  melancbtlj,  diJmaU    ^9 
in  ^be  Comedy  of  Enors  : 

"  The  place  of  death  znd/orry  execution." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafbn  oWcrvcs)  Macbeth 
fays, — "  This  is  z forty  fight. *'     Stekvens. 

9  ■    Things  twiihout  remedy^']    The  old  copy — all  remedy. 

But  furely,  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  thinks,  the  word  all  is  an  inter- 
polation, hurtful  to  the  metre,  without  improvement  of  the  ienie* 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  if.  Richard  IL  Aft  II.  fc.  iii : 
**  Things  paft  redrefs,  are  now  with  me  paft  care." 

Steevens* 

• fcmVd ]  Mr*  Theobald.— FoL  fcorch'd. 

Johnson* 
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She'll  clofc,  and  be  herfelf ;  whilfi  our  poof  maliC6 

Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 

But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  fufFcr/ 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  fleep 

In  the  afflidion  of  thefe  terrible  dreams. 

That  fhake  us  nightly :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 

Whom  we,  to  gam  our  place,  have  fent  to  peace/ 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

In  reftlefs  ecftacy/     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  fleeps  well ; 

Treafon  has  done  his  worft  :  nor  fteel,  nor  poifon^ 

Malice  domeftick,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 

Can  touch  him  further ! 

Lady  M.  Come  on ; 
Gentle  my  lord,  fleek  o'er  your  rtigged  looks ; 


Scotch* dh  the  true  reading.     So,  in  Coriotatms,  AA  IV.  fc.  ri 
**  —  he/-0/ri&Vhim  and  notch'd  him  like  a  carbonado," 

STEEVENSt 
«  But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worldsySw^J  The 
old  copy  reads  thus,  and  I  have  followed  it,  rejeding  the  modem 
contradlion,  which  was : 

But  let  both  worlds  disjoint ^  and  all  things  ,^^r« 
The  fame  idea  occurs  in  Hamlet: 

**  That  both  the  luorlds  I  give  to  negligence."  St  e  eve  us. 

'  Whom  nve,  to  gain  our  place,  have  fent  to  peace, "]  The  old  copy 
reads: 

Whom  *we,  to  gain  our  peace  — -•  For  the  judicious  correiftion— • 
fJace,  we  are  indebted  to  the  fecond  folio.    Stbevens. 

^  In  reftle/s  cciksLCy.]  Ec/iacj,  for  madnefs.     Warburton. 
Ecftacy,  in  its  general  fenfe,  iignifies  any  violent  emotion  of  the 
mind.  Here  it  means  the  emotions  of  pain,  agony.  So,  in  Marlowe*a 
^amburlaine,  P.  I : 

"  Griping  our  bowels  with  retorqued  thoughts, 
•'  Ana  have  no  hope  to  end  our  extajies.*^ 
Again,  Milton,  in  his  ode  on  The  Nati'vity : 

*•  In  penfivc  trance,  and  anguifli,  and  ecflaric  fit." 

Steeven'*« 
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Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guefts  to-night. 

Macb.  So  (hall  I,  love ;  and  fo,  I  pray,  be  you : 
Let  your  remembrance*  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Prefent  him  eminence,^  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 
Unfafe  the  while,  that  we 

Muft  lave  our  honours  in  thefc  flattering  ftreams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 
Difguifing  what  they  are.* 

Lady  M.  You  muft  leave  this. 

Macb.  O,  full  of  fcorpions  is  rriy  mind,  dear 
wife! 
Thou  know*ftj  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Lady  M*  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eterne.' 

4  .^  remembrance — ]  is  here  employed  as  a  quadrifyllable.    So, 
in  T*welfth'Ni^bt  : 

'<  And  lafting  in  her  fad  rememhranceJ*    Stebtbni. 
'  Prefent  him  eminence,']  i.  e.  do  him  the  higheft  honours. 

Warburtok* 

•  Vnfafe  the  ixjhiUt  that  nve 
Muft  lave  our  honours  in  tbefe  flattering  ftreams  \ 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 
Difguiftng  ivhat  they  are.]  The  fenfc  of  this  paflage  (though 
clouded  by  metaphor,  tod  perhaps  by  omiffion)  appears  to  be  as 
follows :— //  is  a  fure  fign  that  our  royalty  is  unfafe,  tvhen  it  muft 
defcend  to  flattery,  and ftoop  to  difjimulation* 

And  vet  I  cannot  help  fappofing  (from  the  hemifUch,  unfafe  the 
nvhile  that  *we)  fome  wofdd  to  oe  wanting  which  originally  rendered 
the  fentiment  lefs  obfcure.  Shakfpeare  might  have  written — 
Unfafe  the  while  it  is  for  us,  xhil  Wc  &c. 
By  a  dLSerent  arrangement  in  the  old  Copy,  the  prefent  hemi-> 
ftich,  indeed,  is  avoided ;  bat,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  diiad vantage 
•f  the  other  lines.    See  former  editions.     Stbb v s  ns. 

'  nature* s  copy^s  not  etefne.]  The  copy,  the  leafe^  by  which  ' 

they  hold  their  lives  from  nature,  has  its  time  of  termination  li^ . 
mited.    Johnson. 

Eteme  for  eternal  is  often  ufcd  by  Chaucer.     So,  in  The  Knight's 
Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  1305: 

Vol.  VII.  H  h 
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Macb.  There's  comfort  yet,  they  are  afTailablc; 
Then  be  thou  jocund :  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloifter'd  night ;  *  ere^  to  black  Hecate's  fum- 

mons. 
The  fhard-borne  beetle,^  with  his  drowfy  hum$» 

«*  ■        O  cruel  j^ddesy  that  govcmc 

•*  Thb  world  with  binding  of  your  word  eteme, 

**  And  writen  in  the  table  of  athamant 

••  Your  parlement  and  your  eteme  grant.**    St e  1 1  s n§« 
Dr.  Johnfon's  interpreution  is  fuppoftcd  by  a  fubfeqiiemt  paf- 
lage  in  this  play : 

••  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 

«'  Shall  live  the  U^  if  nature^  pay  his  bieath 

'*  To  time  and  mortal  cuftom." 
Again,  by  our  author's  1 3th  Sonnet : 

••  So  (hould  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  Uafe^ 

**  Find  no  determination."    M a  l o  n  e. 

I  once  thought  that  by  •*  Nature's  copy"  &c.  our  author  meant 
(to  ufe  a  Scriptural  phrafe)  man,  as  formed  after  the  Deitj,  though 
not,  like  him,  immortal.     So,  in  King  Henry  Villi 

••  how  (hall  min, 

••  The  image  of  his  maker,  hope  to  thrive  by't  ?'* 
but,  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,)  in  fnpport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  expla- 
nation, we  find  that  Macbeth  in  hb  next  fpeech  but  one,  alluding  t» 
the  intended  murder  of  Banquo  and  Fleance,  fap. 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
That  keeps  me  pale. 
Mr.  M.  Mafon,   however,    adds,  that  **  by  nature's  copf/^ 
Shakfpeare  might  only  mean — the  human  form  drvine*    STEByifKt. 
The  allufion  is  to  an  efiatefor  U'ves  held  by  copy  of  court-^rolL     It 
is  clear,  from  numberlefs  allufions  of  the  fame  kind,  that  Shak« 
ipeare  had  been  an  attorney's  clerk.    Ritsom. 
■     ■     '  the  hat  hath  flown 
His  cloifler'd  flight ;]     The  bats  wheeling  round  th^  dint 
floifters  of  Queen's  College  Cambrid^,  have  frequently  imprefibd 
on  me  the  fingular  propriety  of  this  onginal  epithet.    SxEEYENa* 

Bats  are  often  feen  flying  round  cloiflers,  in  the  duik  of  die  even- 
ing, for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.     M  a  lo  n  e . 

9  The  (hard-borne  beetle,"]  i.  e.  the  beetle  hatched  in  clefts  of 
Irood.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

••  They  are  Imjbards,  and  he  their  beetle" 

Warbihlton. 
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Hath  fuhg  night's  yawning  peal,  there  fhallbcdonc 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 


The  /bard'homt  beetle  is  the  beetle  borne  along  the  air  by  its 
Jl^tds  or  fiaiy  nvings.    From  a  palTage  in  Gowcf  De  Cdnfeffiont 
Amatftis,  h  appears  that  Jhards  fignified  fcaUs : 
'•  She  figh,  her  thought,  a  dragon  tho, 
•*  Whofc /cherdfs  fhjmen  as  the  fontte."  1.  6»  fol.  138. 
ind  hence  the  apper  or  outward  wings  of  the  beetle  were  called 
Jhards^  they  being  oi2i/calv  fubftance.    To  have  an  outward  pair 
of  winfi;8  <kz/caiy  hardne&,  fendng  as  integuments  to  ^Lflmj  pair 
beneam  theroi  is  the  chara^riftick  of  the  beetle  kind« 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd^  fays : 

*'  The/rj^  beetles  with  their  habergeons, 
*<  That  make  a  humming  mnrmnr  as  they  fly.'* 
In  Cjmheihie,  Shak^)eaTe  applies  this  epithet  again  to  the  beedo : 
«»  _^ — -^we  find 
«•  The>W^i/ beetle  in  a  fafer  hold 
"  Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle*'* 
Here  there  is  a  manifeft  oppofition  intended  between  the  wingi 
and  flight  of  the  in/ea  aid  the  kird.     The  bettie,  whofe  Jbardtd 
swings  can  but  jufl  rai/e  bim  above  the  grwnd,  is  often  in  a  ftate  of 
fi^reater  Jecurity  than  the   *vaft'*winged  eagle  that  can  foar  to  anj 
peigbu 

As  Shakfpeare  is  here  defcribing  the  beetU  in  the  adl  of  Ajring^ 
(for  he  never  makes  his  humming  noiie  but  when  he  flies,)  it  it 
more  natural  to  fuppofe  the  epithet  (hould  allude  to  the  peculiarity 
of  his  wings,  than  to  the  circumflance  of  his  origin,  or  his  phuMt 
of  habitation,  both  of  which  are  common  to  him  with  feveral  other 
creatures  of  the  infed  kind. 

The  quotation  from  Antwij  and  Cleopatra,  feems  to  make  againft 
^r.  Warburton's  explanation. 

The  meaning  of  iEnobarbus  in  that  pafla^  i»  evidently  as  follows  l 
Lepidus,  fays  he,  is  the  beetle  of  the  tnumvirate,  a  dull,  blind 
creature,  that  would  but  crawl  on  the  earthy  if  Odavius  and  An- 
tony, his  more  aftive  colleagues  in  power^  did  not  fcr\e  him  for 
/bards  or  wings  to  raife  him  a  little  above  the  ground. 

What  idea  is  aflfbrded,  if  we  fay  that  Ofevius  and  Antony  are 
two  clefts  in  the  old  wood  in  which  Lepidus  was  hatched  ? 

Steevens. 
The  fiard-bom  beetle  is  the  beetle  bom  in  dung.  Ariflotle  and 
Pliny  mention  beetles  that  breed  in  dung.  Poets  as  well  as  natural 
hiflorians  have  made  the  fame  obfervation.  Sec  Drayton  s  Ideate 
31  ;  "I  fcorn  all  earthly  dung-bred  fcarabies."  So,  Ben  JonfoD, 
Whalfcy'scdit.  V9I.  I.  p.  co: 

H  h   2 
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Ljdt.  M.  What's  to  be  done? 


**  Biit  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  floth, 
**  As  doth  the  btttU  on  the  dung  (he  breeds  in." 
That^^r^  fignifies  dung,  is  well  known  in  the  North  of  Sta£K>rd- 
(hire,  where  co'wjhurd  is  3ie  word  generally  ufed  for  cowdunv.   So, 
.  in  A  p<tite  Palace  of  Petite  his  PUaJure^  p.  1 65  :  *'  The  humble-bee 
taketh  no  fcorn  to  loge  on  acowc's  lo\A^  Jhard.*'   Again,  in  Bacon's 
A'a/.  Hift,  exp.  775:  "  Turf  and  peat,  2sAq.qw  Jheardt^  arc  cheap, 
fuels,  and  laft  long." 

Sharded  beetle  in  CymheVme^  means  the  beetle  lodged  in  dunw  }  and 
there  the  humble  earthly  abode  of  the  beetle  is  oppofed  to  the  lofty 
cyry  of  the  eagle  in  •*  the  cedar,  whofe  top  oranch  overpccr'd 
Jove's  fpreading  tree,"  as  the  poet  obferves  in  the  third  part  of 
K.  Henry  VI.  Ad  V.  fc.  ii.     ToLLBT. 

Thtjbard'bom  beetle  is  perhaps  the  beetle  bom  among  (hards# 
i.  e.  (not  cow's  dung,  for  that  is  only  a  fecondary  or  metonymical 
fienification  of  the  word,  and  not  even  fo,  generally,  but)  pieces 
of  broken  pots,  tiles,  and  fuch-like  things,  which  are  frequentlj 
thrown  together  in  corners  as  rubbifh,  and  under  which  theie 
beetles  may  ufually  breed,  or  (what  is  the  fame)  may  have  beeif 
fuj^fed  fo  to  do. 

Thus  in  Hamlet  the  prieft  fays  of  Ophelia : 

•*  Shards^  flints,  and  pebbles,  (houldbc  thrown  on  her.*' 

Would  Mr.  Toilet  fay  that  co=ivs  dung  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
grave  ?  It  is  true,  however,  that  /horded  beetle  fecms  fcarcely  re-- 
concilable  to  the  above  explanation.  Mr.  Steeven:*  may  be  right  i 
but  Dr.  W'arburton  and  Mr.  Toilet  arc  certainly  wrong. 

KlTSON. 

The  Jhard-born  beetle  is  the  cock-chafcr.  Sir  W.  Davenant  ap- 
pears not  to  have  undcrftood  this  epithet,  for  he  has  given,  inftead 
of  it, 

ihtjharp'bro^'d  beetle. 

Mr.  Stecvens's  interpretation  is,  I  think,  the  true  one  in  the 
paifage  before  us.     M a  l o  n  e . 

Mr.  Stecvens's  interpretation  is  no  doubt  the  moil  fuitahle  to  the 
context.  The  fuccccding  palTages,  however,  make  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Toilet's  explanation.  In  a  Bri^fe  Dijcourfe  of  the  Spa»ijhftate, 
1590.  p.  3.  there  ia  "  How  that  nation  rifing  like  the  b^*tleiiom 
the  cQ^Jkern  hurtlcth  rgainft  al  things,"  And  in  Drydcn,  The 
Hind  a  fid  the  Panther  : 

"  Such  fouls  MjZards  produce,  fuch  beetle  things, 
"  As  only  buzz  to  heaven  with  evening  wingk." 
The  Btotle  and  the  Ch;ifer  are  diftina  infocts.    Holt  Vlntrt. 
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MjcB.   Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearcft 

chuck/ 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.    Come,  feeling  night/ 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invifible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  nae  pak  I  ^ — Light  thickens  ^  and  the 

crow* 


*  deareR  chuck «]  I  meet  with  this  term  of  endearment 

(which  is  probably  corrupted  from  chick  or  chicken)  in  many  of  our 
ancient  writers.   So,  in  Warner's  Albioi^s  England ^  B.  V.  c.  xxvii ; 

•*  immortal  (he-egg  chuck  of  Tyndarus  his  wife." 

It  occurs  alfo  in  our  author's  Tweiftb  Night : 

«*  —  how  doft  thou  chuck  f 

•*  — Ay,  hiddy^  come  with  mc."     Stebvens. 

^  Come^  feeling  night i\  Seeling ^  i.  c.  blinding.  It  is  a  term 

in  falconr}'.     Warburton. 

So,  in  The  Booke  of  Haivkjng,  Hunting,  Sec.  bl.  1.  no  date: 
«*  And  he  muft  take  wyth  hym  nedle  and  threde,  to  enjyle  the 
haukes  that  bene  taken.  And  in  thys  maner  they  muft  be  enjiled. 
Take  the  nedel  and  thryde,  and  put  it  through  the  oyer  eye  1yd, 
and  foe  of  that  other,  and  make  them  faft  under  the  becke  that  (he 
fe  not,"  &c.     Steevens. 

4  Cancel f  euid  tear  to  pieces^  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  tale  !^  This  may  be  well  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  A.  Richard  III  : 

"  Qanfel  bis  bond  of  life  y  dear  God,  I  pray." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline,  Aft  V.  fc.  iv : 

**  take  this  life, 

**  And  ftf/rr*-/ thefe  cold  ^oW/."     Steevens. 

5  — Lieht  thickens ;  and  the  crow  Sec,']  Byjthe  expreflion,  light 
thickens  f  Shakfpeare  means,  the  light  grows  dull  or  msuldj.  In  this 
fenfe  he  ufes  it  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : . 

**  my  luftrc  thickens 

"  When  he  Ihines  by." Edwards's  MSS. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  IF.  Prince 
John  of  Lancafter  tells  FalftaflF,  that  •*  his  defcrt  is  too  thick  tojhine** 
Again,  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs  of  Fletcher,  Ad  I.  fc.  ult : 
**  Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
"  'Gins  to  thicken f  and  the  fun 
"  Already  his  great  courfe  hath  run." —    Steiteui. 

Hh3 
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Make^  wing  to  the  rooky  wood :  ^ 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze ; 

Whiles  night's  black  agent*  to  their  prey  4o  roufc.* 

Agab,  in  Spcnfcx's  Calender^  i  C79 : 

**  Bat  fee,  the  welkin  thicks  apce, 

f*  An^  ftooipine  Phocbucfteepes  Ids  face ; 

**  It's  time  to  Hafte  us  home-ward."    Malonb. 

i  Makes  'Wing  to  the  rooky  ijjood  :'\  Rooky  may  mean  damf^  ^Ifiy, 
fieamiug  iMtb  exhulationt.  It  is  only  a  North  country  varialioA  of 
dialed  from  reeky.    In  Coriolanusy  Slukfpeajpe  mentions 

"  the  rrri  of  th*  rotten  jPens." 

And,  in  Caltha  Pcetanim,  &c,  i  J99  : 

«*  Comes  in  a  vapour  like  a  roob/^  ryrac.'* 
Rooky  ivood,  indeed,  may  fignify  a  rookery^  the  ivood  that  aboundi 
nuith  rooks ;  }'Ct,  merely  to  (ay  of  the  erow  that  he  is  flying  to  a 
;wood  inhabited  by  rooks,  is  to  add  little  immediately  pertiaenc  to 
the  fuccceding  obfervation,  viz.  that 

"  —  things  of  day  betin  to  droop  and  drowze." 
I  cannot  therefore  help  fuppoSne;  our  author  wrote 

*'  — makes  wing  to  rooki'  th*  wood." 
L  c.  to  ^/}^  it-     So,  in  K.  Henry  FI.  P.  L  Aft  V.  fc.  vi: 

•*  The  raven  rook*d  her  on  the  chimney's  top." 
Sec  note  on  this  paffage. 

Again,  in  Gower  De  CoffJ/tone  Amantis,  Lib.  IV.  fcl,  71 : 

*'  But  how  their  rucken  in  her  neft.'* 
Again,' in  the  15th  book  of  A.  Golding's  Tranflation  of  0<i;/^V 
Metamorphofis  : 

*'  He  rucktth  down  upon  the  fame,  and  in  the  fpices  dics.^* 
Again,  in  The  Contention  betwyxie  Churchyeurd and  Camell,  Scc^ 
1560: 

«*  All  day  to  mcken  on  my  taile,  and  pocen  on  a  booke." 
Such  an  unfamiliar  verb  as  reek,  might  (efpecially  in  a  pUyr 
hou fe  copy)  become  eafily  corrupted.     S t  e  £  v  e  n ?, 

^'  Whiles  night* s  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouje.]  This  appean 
to  be  faid  with  rderence  to  tbofe  daemons  who  were  fuppofed  to 
remain  in  their  feveral  places  of  confinement  all  day,  but  at  the 
clofe  of  it  were  releafed ;  fuch  indeed  as  are  mentioned  in  TAe 
Tempefi,  as  rejoicing  •*  To  hear  the  folemn  curfew,"  becauie  it 
announced  the  hour  of  their  freedom.  So  alfo,  in  ^ydxity\  Aftrofbci 
mnd  Stella: 

"  In  night,  of  fprites  the  ghaftly  powers  do  ftir.'* 
The  old  copy  reads— /r/yV,    Stesvsks, 
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Thou  marvell'ft  at  my  words :  but  hold  thee  ftill ; 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  ftrong  themfelves  by  ill : 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE     III. 

The  fame.    A  Park  or  lawn,  with  a  gate  leading  t% 
the  Palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers, 

1.  MuR.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us?' 
3.  MuR.  Macbeth. 

2.  MuR.  He  needs  not  our  miftruft ;  fince  he  de- 

livers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do^ 
To  the  diredion  juft. 

I.  MuR.  Then  (land  with  us. 

The  weft  yet  glimmers  with  fome  ftreaks  of  day : 
Now  fpurs  the  lated  *  traveller  apace, 

7  But  nvho  did  but  thei  join  luith  us  P']  The  meanine  of  this  abrupt 
dialogue  is  this.  The  perfeB  fpy^  mentioned  by  Macbeth  in  the 
fofe^oing  (bene,  has»  before  they  enter  upon  the  flage,  given  them 
the  dire^ons  which  were  promiled  at  the  time  of  their  agreement ; 
yet  one  of  the  murderers  fubomed^  fufpe^  him  of  intending  to 
betray  them ;  the  other  obferves,  that,  oy  his  exad  knowledge  of 
^bat  they  nvere  to  do,  he  appears  to  be  empbyed  by  Macbeth,  aad 
needs  not  to  be  miflrufted.    Joh  nso n. 

The  third  aflafiin  feems  to  have  been  kat  to  joia  the  others,  from 
Macbeth 's  fuperabuadant  caution.  From  the  following  dialogue 
it  appears  that  fome  converfation  \m  pafled  between  tli^  bemrc 
their  prefent  entry  on  the  flage.    Ma  lone. 

The  third  murderer  enters  only  to  tell  them  'where  they  (hould 
place  themfelves.    Steevens. 

* lated — ]  i.  e.  belated,  benighted.    So  again^  in  Antony 

mndCleofatra: 

"  I  am  fo  tated  in  the  world,  that  I 

"  Have  loft  my  way  for  ever."    Steeteks, 

H  h  4 
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To  gain  the  timely  inn;  and  near  approaches 
The  fubjedl  of  our  watch. 

3.  MuR.  Hark !  I  hear  horfes, 

Bj1s\  [witbin.']  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

2.  MuR.  Then  it  is  he;  the  reft 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation,' 
Already  are  i'the  court.* 

1.  MuR.  His  horfes  go  about. 

3.  MvR.  Almofta  mile:  but  he  does  ufually. 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  B.AN'oyo,  and  Fleaxce;  a  Servant  with  a 
torch  preceding  them. 

2.  MuR.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3.  MvR.  'Tis  he. 
I.  MuR.  Stand  to't. 

Bai^.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

I.  MvR.  Let  it  come  down. 

\ajjault5  BANQyo^. 


'  ■     ihe  vote  offxfei^atiGN^]  1.  c.  thcv  who  arc  fct  down  in 

the  lift  of  gacfts,  and  expcded  to  fuppcr.     Steevens. 

•  Then  it  is  be ;  the  rcfi 
That  are  nuithin  the  note  ofexpeSatloHi 

AiKSidyarei'*the  court. ]  Perhaps  this  paflage,  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the-players,  flood  thus : 
•*  Then  It  is  he; 

"  The  reft  within  the  note  of  expedation, 
"  Are  i'the  court." 
The  hafty  recurrence  of  are  in  the  laft  line,  and  the  redundancy 
of  the  metre,  feem  to  fupport  my  conjefture.  Numbcrlefs  arc  th^ 
inftances  in  which  the  player  editors  would  not  permit  the  neceilary 
fomething  to  be  fupplicd  by  the  reader.  They  appear  to  have  been 
utterly  unacquainted  with  an  ellipiis.    Stesvens* 
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Bjs.  O,  treachery !  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly, 
.  fly; 
Thou  may 'ft  revenge. — O  flave ! 

[Dies.     Fleance  and  Servant  e/cape.^ 

3.  MuR.  Who  did  ftrike  out  the  light  ? 

f .  MuR.  Was't  not  the  way  ?  * 

3.  MuR.  There's  but  one  down ;  the  fon  is  fled. 

2.  MuR.  We  have  loft  befthalf  of  our  affair. 

J.  MuR.  Well,  let's  away,  and  fay  how  much  is 
done.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV. 

A  Room  ofjlate  in  the  Palace. 

A  banquet  prepared.     Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, RossE,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  (it  down :  at 
firft. 
And  laft,  the  hearty  welcome.' 

9  Flcancc  Wr.  efcape,']  Fleance,  after  the  aflaffination  of  his 
father,  fled  into  Wales,  where  by  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  that 
country  he  had  a  fon  named  Walter,  who  afterwards  became  Lord 
High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  from  thence  aifumed  the  name  of 
Walter  Steward,  From  him  in  a  diredl  line  King  James  I.  was  de- 
icended;  in  compliment  to  whom  our  author  has  chofen  to  defcribe 
Banquo,  who  was  equally  concerned  with  Macbeth  in  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  as  innocent  of  that  crime.     M  alone. 

^  JVas*t  not  the  ivay  f^  i.  e.  the  beil  means  we  could  take  to 
«vade  difcovery.     Stekvens. 

Rather,  to  efie^  our  purpofe.     Ritson, 

'  Tou  knvw  your  vwn  degrees^  Jit  dottm  :  at  fiiftf 
And  toft,  the  hearty  ivelcome,]  I  believe  the  true  reading  is*i 
Tou  kncwyonr  oavn  degrees.  Jit  doWH.^-^O  firft 
And  laji  the  hearij  njDelcQmi. 
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Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majcftjr. 

Macb.  Ourfclf  will  mingle  with  fociety. 
And  play  the  humble  hoft. 
Our  noftefs  keeps  her  ftate ;  *♦  but,  in  bed  time. 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  fir,  to  all  our 
friends ; 
^or  my  heart  fpeaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  jirjl  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts* 

thanks : 

Both  fides  are  even :  Here  I'll  fit  i'the  midfl: : 
Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  meafurc 
The  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 


All  of  whatever  degree,  from  the  higfaeft  to  the  loweft,  may  be 
affured  that  their  vifit  is  well  received.    Johnson. 

4  Our  hoftefs  keeps  her  ftate  \  &c.]  i.  e.  continues  in  her  chair 
of  ftate  at  the  head  of  the  table.  This  idea  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  Holinihed,  p.  805:  "  The  kin^  (Henry  VIIL| 
caufed  the  queene  to  heepe  the  eftate,  and  then  fat  the  ambafladomrt 
and  ladies  as  they  were  marfhalled  by  the  king,  who  would  not  fit, 
bpt  walked  from  place  to  place,  making  cheer,"  &c. 

To  keep  ftate  is  a  phrafe  perpetually  occurring  in  oar  ancient 
dramas  &c.     So  Ben  Jonfon  m  his  Cjnthia's  Rtve/s : 
*•  Seated  in  thy  filver  chair 
**  State  in  wonted  manner  keep." 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  fFitJ  Gwfe  Chafe  : 

"  What  aftatejhe  keeps/  how  far  off  they  fit  from  her  T* 
Many  more  inftances,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  might  be  given. 

Stebvbns, 
A  ftate  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  chair  with  a  canopy  over 
it.     So,  in  K.  Henry  IF.   P.  I : 

««  Thisr^«/>(hallbcmyy?a/ir." 
Again,  in  SirT.  Herbert's  Me  main  of  Charles  1 1    **  —  where 
being  fet,  the  king  under  a  ft  ate, *^  &c.     Again,  in  The  View  of 
France,  IC98  :    *'  — efpying  the  chayre  not  to  ftand  well  under 
xht  ftate,  he  mended  it  handfomcly  bim&lf."    Malone, 
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MvR.  *Tis  Banquo*s  then. 
Mjcb.  'Tisbcttcrthce  without,  than  he  with'm.' 
Ishedefpatch'd? 
MuR.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut;  that  I  did  for 

him. 
MjtcM,  Thou  art  thebeft  o'the  cut-thrpajts :  Y^ 
he's  good. 
That  did  the  hke  for  Fleancc :  if  thou  didft  it* 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

MuR.  Moft  royal  fir, 

Fleance  is  'fcap'd. 

Mjcb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  elfebeea 
pcrfedl ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad,  and  general,  as  the  cafing  air : 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  faucy  doubts  and  fears.  But  Banquo*s  fefe  ? 

MuR.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  fafe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  twenty  trenched  gafiies  ^  on  his  head ; 
The  lei^fl:  a  death  to  nature. 


^  *Tis  better  thcc  without^  than  be  within.]  The  fenfe  requires 
that  this  pajOlagc  fhould  be  read  thus : 

'Tts  better  thee  tvitboutf  than  him  ivithm. 

That  is,  /  am  better  f  leafed  that  the  blood  of  Banquo  Jbould  be  §n 
thy  face  than  m  his  body. 

The  author  might  mean,  //  //  better  that  Banjuo^s  blood  'were  m 
thy  face,  than  he  in  ihit  room.  Expreifions  thus  imperfed  are  com- 
mon in  his  works.    Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  laft  was  the  author's  meaning. 

MALONC. 

^  tnxychicd  gajhes — ]  Trancher,  to  cut.  Fr.    So,  VdArden 

of  Fe^erjham,  i  ^02  : 

••  Is  deeply  trenched  on  my  blufliing  brow," 
Ag^>  in  The  Tido  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
,  "  — like  a  figure 
"  TfvwcWinicc,'*    Stbeybms. 

7 
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Macb.  Thanks  for  that : • 

There  the  grown  fcrpent  lies ;  the  worm/  that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  the  prefent. — Get  thee  gone ; to-morrow 
We'll  hear,  ourfclves  again.  \^Exit  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  fcaft  is  fold/ 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
*Tis  given  with  welcome ;    To  feed,  were  beft  at 

home ; 
From  thence,  the  fauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer! — 

Now,  good  digeftion  wait  on  appetite,'^ 
And  health  on  both ! 

Les\  May  it  plcafe  your  highnefs  fit? 

[The  gbofl  of  BANoyo  rifes^^  and  Jits  in  Macbeth's 
place, 

7  ■  ■  'the  worm,]  This  term  in  our  author's  time  was  applied 
to  allof  the  ferpcntkind.     Malone. 

•  the  feaft  is  fold,  tyc]  Mr.   Popc   reads: tJbr  feafi  is 

cold, — and  not  without  plaufibility.     Such  another  phrafe  occurs 
in  7ht  Eld^r  Bro/lhrof  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*•   You  mud  l)C  welcome  too : — the  feaft  is  flat  elfe.'* 
Bat  the  fame  exprcflion  as  Shakfpeare's,  is  found  in  The  Romaant 
nftbfRofe: 

••  Good  dedc  done  through  praicre, 

••  Is  fold,  and  bought  to  dcre."     Steeveks. 

The  meaning  is, — That  which  is  not  given  cheerfully^  cannot 
be  called  a  gift,  it  is  fomething  that  mud  be  paid  for.    Johnson. 

It  is  ftill  common  to  fay,  that  we  pay  dear  for  an  entertainment, 
if  the  circumibnces  attending  the  participation  of  it  prove  irkfome 
to  us.     Hen  LEV. 

^  AW,  good  digeflion  njjait  on  appetite, '\  So,  in  A'.  Henry  VIII : 
•'  A  good  digeftion  to  you  all.'*     St  eev  e  NS. 

*  The  ghcft  of  Banquo  rifes,]  This  circumilance  of  Banquo*s  ghcji 
feems  to  be  alluded  to  in  The  Puritan,  firft  printed  in  1607,  an  J 
ridiculoufly  afcribed  to  Shakfpcare :  *«  We'll  ha*  the  ghoft  i'  th* 
vhite  ihect  fit  at  upper  end  •  th'  table.''     Farm  BR. 
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Macb.   Here  had  mc  now  our  country's  honour 
rooPd, 
Were  the  grac'd  pcrfon  of  our  Banquo  prefent; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindnefs. 
Than  pity  for  mifchance !  ^ 

RossE.  His  abfence,  fir. 

Lays  blame  Upon  his  promife.  Pleafe  it  your  high« 

nefs 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  referv*d,  fir/ 

Macb.  Where? 

Lek.  Here,  my  lord.*  What  is't  that 

moves  your  highnefs  ? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this? 
Lords.  What,  my  good  lord? 

Macb.  Thou  canft  not  fay,  I  did  it :  never  fhakc 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

RossE.  Gentlemen,  rife ;  his  highnefs  is  not  welL 

'  Than  ftty  for  mifchance  !'\  This  is  one  of  Shakfpeare's  toachet 
of  nature.  Macbeth  by  thefe  words  difcovcrs  a  confcioufncfs  of 
guilt ;  and  this  clrcumflance  could  not  fail  to  be  recolleded  by  a 
nice  obferver  on  the  adaffination  of  Banquo  being  publickly  known. 
Not  being  yet  rendered  fufficiently  callous  by  **  hard  nfe,"  Mac- 
beth betrays  himfelf  (as  Mr.  Wheatlev  has  obferved,)  *'  by  an 
over-a^ed  regard  for  Banquo,  of  whoie  abfence  from  the  feafl  he 
affedls  to  complain,  that  he  may  not  be  fufpeded  of  knowing  the 
caufe,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  vet}'  unguardedly  drops  an  alk- 
^n  to  that  caufe."    Ma  lone. 

Thefe  words  do  not  feem  to  convey  any  confcioufncfs  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  Macbeth,  or  alluiion  to  Banquo 's  murder,  as  Mr. 
Whcatlcy  fuppofes.  Macbeth  only  means  to  fay — **  I  have  more 
caufe  to  accule  him  of  unkindnefs  for  his  abfence,  than  to  pity  him 
for  any  accident  or  mifchance  that  may  have  occafioned  it." 

Douce. 

^  Herfy  my  lord.  &c.]  The  old  copy — my  ^^  lord  ;  an  inter- 
polation that  fpoils  the  metre.  The  compofi tor's  e^-e  had  caught-*— 
^d  from  the  next  ffccch  but  one,    St  e  by  ens. 
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Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends : — irty  lord  is  oft^n 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  'pray  you,  keep  feat  > 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought  ^ 
He  will  again  be  well :  If  much  you  note  him. 
You  ftiall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  paflion ;  ^ 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man? 

Macs.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  thaC 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady.  M.  O  proper  (hifF!* 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  faid. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  thcfe  flaws,  and  flarts^ 
(Impoftors  to  trud  fear,)  would  well  become' 
A  woman's  ftory,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itfelf ! 


4  upon  a  thought — ]  i.  e.  as  fpeedily  as  thought  ca»b4 

exerted.     So,  mKing  Henry  IV.  P.  I :    **  —  and,  nuith  a  thought t 
Ibren  of  the  ekf  en  I  pay'd."    Again,  in  Hamlet : 

•*  as  Iwift 

«*  As  meditation^  OT  tht  ihottghtf  of  lovt**'     STSEVEir»» 
^  extend  his  faJJioH\\  Prolong  hisfoffering;  make  hi*  fit 

longer.    Johnson. 

.  6  O  proper  fiuff!^  This  fpecch  fi  rather  too  long  for  the  ciicmM 
fiances  in  which  it  is  fpoken.    It  h»i  begtm  better  zx.  Shame  itfelf  f 

JoHNSOlf, 

Sorely  it  reanired  more  than  a  few  words,  to  argue  Macbeidi  oof 
of  the  horror  that  poflefled  him.     M.  Mason. 

'  O,  thefeflanvs,andftarts^ 

(Impoftors  to  true  fear,)  nvouldivell  become  &c.]  i.  e.  thefif 
Saws  and  ftarts,  as  they  are  indications  of  yoar  needlcfs  fears^  are 
the  imitators  or  impoftors  only  of  thofe  which  arife  from  a  fear 
well  grounded.     W a  r  «  u  r  t  o  n  . 

Flaws  are  fndden  gufts.    Jqh  nso  n. 

So,  in  Coriolarms  : 

**  Like  a  great  fca-mark,  ftanding every ^«w.'*  Steevsjii# 
Again,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

**  Cttfts  and  foul  >7^v/ to  herdmeaandt  to  herds/' MAi^Mftr 
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Why  do  you  make  fuch  faces?  When  airs  done^ 
You  look  but  on  a  ftool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  fee  there!  behold!  look!  lol 

how  fay  you  ? 

Why,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canft  nod,  fpeak  too.-— 
If  charnel-houfes,  and  our  graves,  muft  fend 
Thofe  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.* 

LjdyM.        What  I  quite  unmanned  in  folly  ?  ^ 

Macb.  If  I  ftand  here,  I  faw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie,  for  (hamc  I 

Macb*  Blood  hath  been  Ihed  ere  now,  i'thc 
olden  time,* 

Impoftors  to  true  fear,  mean  impoftors  when  lompared  tvitb  true 
fear.    Sach  is  the  force  of  the  ptepofition  $0  in  this  place. 

M.  Mason. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  VI I L  **  Fetch  me  a  dozen  crab- tree  ftaves,  and 
ftrong  ones;  thefc  are  but  Twitches  to  them."    Steevens. 

To  may  be  ufed  for  of.  In  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  wo 
have  an  expreifion  refembling  this : 

••  Thou  eotmteffeit  tox)xy  true  friend."    Malone. 

•  Sbali  be  the  maws  of  kites,]  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Spen** 
fer's  Faery  ^een,  B.  II.  c.  viii : 

«*  But  be  entombed  in  the  raven  or  the  kight,**    Steeveks. 

*•  In  fplendidiffimum  ^uemque  captivum,  non  fine  verborum 

contomelia,  fseviit :    ut  quidem  uni  fuppliciter  fepulturam  precanii 

refpondiffe  dicatur,  jam  iflam  In  'voluerum  fore  potejiatem***  Sueton* 

inAuguft.  13.     Malone. 

9  What!  quite  unmanned  in  folly  ?]  Would  not  this  qneftlon  be 
forciUe  enough  without  the  two  laft  words,  which  overflow  tke 
metre,  and  confequently  may  be  fufpcdkd  as  interpolations  ? 

Steevens, 

*  i'the  olden  time,]  Mr.  M.  Mafon  propofes  to  read — **  the 

golden  time,"  meaning  the  Golden  age :  but  the  ancient  reading 
may  be  juftificd  by  Holinfhcd,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  witches,  fays, 
they  **  rcfembled  creatures  of  the  elder  nuorld^*  and  in  TnMdfth 
Night  we  have 

**  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 

•'  lAk^  Xhfi  old  ager 
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Ere  human  ftatutc  purg'd  the  gentle  veal ; ' 
Ay,  and  fince  too,  murders  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That,  n  hen  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  woakl 

die. 
And  there  an  end :  but  now,  they  rife  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  pufti  us  from  our  (tools  :  This  is  moreftraiige 
Than  fuch  a  murder  is. 

Lj4Dr  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macs.  I  do  forget :— - 

Do  not  mufc  at  me,'  my  moft  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  ftrange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  thofe  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health 

to  all ; 
Then  lil  fit  down  : Give  me  fome  wine,  fiU 

fiill: 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 


Again,  in  '«  Thyftorye  of  Jacob  and  his  twdre  hueC*  U.  L 
printed  hy  Wynkj-n  dc  Wordc : 

"  Of  dedcs  done  in  tbt  olde  tjwteJ* 
Again>  in  oar  Lirargy — **  and  in  the  old  time  before  thenu" 

Stiefivc. 

*  Ere  human  ftatute  purg*d  the  gentle  weal ;]  The  gemtU  obm/, 
19,  the  peaceable  community^  the  ftaA:  made  quiet  and  Cdc  by  humm 
fiatutes. 

'*  Mollia fecur^ peragehant utia gentes. *'    Johnson. 

In  my  opinion  it  means  ''  that  ftate  of  innocence  which  did  not 
require  the  aid  of  human  laws  to  render  it  quiet  and  fecare." 

M.  MAtov. 

*  Do  not  muCc  at  me,]  To  mu/e  anciently  (ignified  to  ttwrder,  to 
be  in  anum.     So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  11.  Aa  IV  : 

**  I  mitfe^  you  make  fo  flight  a  queftion." 
Again,  in  All't  ^x ell  that  ends  luell: 

"  And  rather  mitfe^  than  alk,  why  I  entreat  you.'' 

StE£VEX>« 
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Gbojl  fifes. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  mifs ; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  wc  third/ 
And  all  to  all/ 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb.  Avaunt !   and  quit  my  fight !   Let  the 
earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowlefs,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  haft  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes  * 
Which  thou  doft  glare  with ! 

Lady.  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 

But  as  a  thing  of  cuftom :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  fpoils  the  pleafure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Ruflian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  liyrcan  tiger,^ 

^  to  all,  and  him ^  tve  thirft,]  Wc  tbirjt^  I  fuppofe^  means 

we  defire  to  drink.  So,  in  Julius  Cjfat^  Caffius  fays,  when  finitoa 
drinks  to  him^  to  bury  all  unkindnds^ 

'*  My  heart  i^  thirftj  for  that  noble  pledge."    M.  Mason. 

^  And  all  to  allJ]  i.  e.  all  good  wifhes  to  all :  fuch  as  he  had 
named  above>  Itnje^  health,  ami  joy.     Warburton. 

I  once  thought  it  (hould  be  hail  to  all,  but  I  now  think  that  the 
prefent  reading  is  right.    Johnson. 

Timon  nfes  neariy  the  fame  expreffion  to  hi$gue(b»  AA  I.  **  All 
Ujou.'' 

Again,  in  K.  Henry  Fill,  more  intellieibly : 

•*  And /ojroffff// good  health."    Stebvens. 

*  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes — ]    So,  in  the  i  i^th  Pfalm : 

•* eyes  have  they,  but  fee  not."    Steevens. 

7  — the  Hyrcan  tyger,^  Theobald  choofes  to  read,  in  oppofition 
to  the  old  couy-^li^rcauian  tygcr ;  but  the  alteration  was  unnecef- 
fary,  as  Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  in  his  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Nat, 
Hifi.  p.  122,  mentions  the /^rr^ff^  Tea.     Tollet. 

Alteration  certainly  might  be  fparcd :  in  Riche's  fecondpart  of 
Simonides,  410.  1584,  fign.  c.  I.  we  hayc  "  Contrariewife  thcfc 
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Take  any  (hape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  ne%'er  tremble :  Or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  defert  with  thy  fword; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  •  thee,  proteft  mc 


foukiien*  Hlce  to  Hircamtjgers^  rrrcngc  diem(clvcs  on  dnrovn 
bonrdks ;  (otoc  parricides^  ianc  fraaiddes,  all  homiddcs." 

Reid. 

Sir  \^lfliain  D'Avenant  unocccflarily  altered  diis  to  Hiraaumm 
tygCT,  which  was  followed  by  Theobald  and  others.  Hirram  trgan 
are  mentioned  by  Daniel,  oar  author's  contonporary,  in  his  Sooncis^ 
1594: 

•*  rcftore  thy  fierce  and  cruel  mind 

••  To  Hircan  tjgers,  and  to  mthleG  bcarcs."    Malose. 
*  If  trembling  I  inhibit  — ]  Inhabit  is  the  original  reading,  which 
Mr.  Pope  chaneed  to  inhibit,  which  inlibit  Dr.  Warbortoo  intcr'^ 
prets  re/u/r.     fhe  old  reading  may  (land,  at  kaft  as  well  as  the 
emendation.    Johjcsok. 

Inhibit  ieems  more  likely  to  have  been  the  poet's  own  word,  as 
he  ofes  it  frequently  in  the  fenfe  reqoired  in  this  pailage.  Otbelh, 
A^L  fc.  vii: 

''  a  pradifer 

"  Oi  zm  inhibited." 
Hamlet,  AA  II.  fc.  vi  : 

"  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  of  the  late  innovation." 
To  inhibit  is  to  forbid.     Steevexs. 

I  have  not  the  lead  doobt  that  "  inhibit  thee,** — is  the  true  read- 
ing.   In  Airs  Well  that  End's  Well,  we  find  in  the  fecond  and  all 

the  fublequent  folios <'  which  is  the  moft  inhabited  fin  of  the 

canon." — indead  of  inhibited. 

The  {ame  errour  is  found  in  Stowc*s  Survey  of  London ^  410. 
1 61 8,  p.  772 :  "  Alfo  Robert  Fabian  writcth,  that  in  the  jxar 
1506,  the  one  and  twentieth  of  Henry  the  fcvenih,  the  faid  ftcw- 
houfes  in  Southwarke  were  for  a  feaion  inhabited,  and  the  doores 
clofed  op,  but  it  was  not  long,  faith  he,  ere  the  houfes  there  were 
fet  open  again,  fo  many  as  were  permitted." — ^The  paflagc  is  not 
in  the  printed  cop^  of  Fabian,  but  that  writer  left  in  Manufcript  a 
continuation  of  his  Chronicle  from  the  acceffion  of  K.  Henry  VII. 
to  near  the  time  of  his  own  death,  (151 2,)  which  was  in  Stowe*^ 
pofTcffion  in  the  year  1 600,  but  1  believe  is  now  loft. 

^v  the  other  flight  but  happy  emendation,  the  reading  thee  in- 
ftead  of  then^  which  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens,  and  to  which 
I  have  paid  the  refpcdt  that  it  deferved  by  giving  it  a  place  ia  my 
lcxt«  this  paflage  is  rendered  clear  and  eafy. 
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*f  he  baby  of  a  girl.   Hence,  horrible  (hadow ! 

{'Gbojl  difappeats. 
^,  ^,  b; — being  gone, 

I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  fit  ftill. 

Lady  M.  You  have  difplac'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting. 
With  moft  admir'd  diforder. 

Macb.  Carl  fuch  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  fummer's  cloud. 
Without  our  fpecial  wonder?*    You  make  me 
ftrange 

Mr.  Stcevcns's  corrfe6H6n  is  (Irongly  fUpportcd  by  the  pundua'^ 

tion  of  the  old  copy,  where  the  line  itands — U  trembling  I  inhabit 

then,  proteft  Scci  and  not — If  trembling  I  inhabit,  then  proteft  ice 

In  our  author's  AT,  Richard  IL  we  have  nearly  the  fame  thought : 

"  If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 

**  /  darf  meet  Surrey  in  a  fwildemefsj*     Ma  lone. 

Inhabit  is  the  original  reading ;  and  it  needs  no  alteration*  The 
obvious  meaning  is— Should  you  challenge  me  to  encounter  you 
in  the  defert,  and  I  through  fear  remain  trembling  in  my  caiUe, 
then  proteft  me.  Sec.  ShsiKfpeare  here  ufes  the  verb  inhabit  in  a 
neutral  fenfe,  to  exprefs  continuance  in  a  gi^uen  fituation ;  and  Milton 
has  employed  it  in  a  (imilar  manner : 

Meanwhile  inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  heaven !     H  e  n L  b  Yi 

To  inhqbit^  2l  verb  neuter,  may  undoubtedly  have  a  meaning 
like  that  fuelled  by  Mr.  Henley.  Thus,  in  As  you  like  it, — **  O 
knowledge  ilUinhabited /  worfc  than  Jove  in  a  thatched  houfe!" 
Inhabited,  in  this  inftance^  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
lodged. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  impoifible,  that  by  inhabit,  oUr  author  capri- 
cioufly  meant— y?/7>»  nvithin  doors, — If,  when  you  have  challenged 
me  to  the  defert,  I  fculk  in  my  houfe,  do  not  heiitate  to  proteft  my 
cowardice.     Stebvens. 

'if  Unreal  mockery,]  u  e.un/ubjiantial pageant,  as  our  author  calls 
the  vifion  in  The  Tempeft\    or  the  pidure  in  Timon  of  Athens; 
•*  —  a  mocking  of  the  life.'     Srt  e  v  e  ns. 
^  Can  fuch  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  afummers  cloud. 

Without  our  fpecial  ivonder  .^]  The  meaning  is,  can  fuch  wonder* 
as  thcfe  pafs  over  us  without  wonder,  as  a  cafual  fumraer  cloud 
paiTes  Q\cx  us*    Johnson, 
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Etch  to  At  difjpofitkm  that  I  otc,' 

Whca  now  I  think  you  can  behold  fudi  fightf ^ 

And  keep  the  naniial  nibr  of  jour  checks. 


Ko  idbmoc  k  gma  of  cbk  Icaie  of  die  void  i.iii  —  ,  viocii 
lk»  caulbd  all  tbe  dificskr ;  ii  if  bovner  ft>  be  fixiad  in  SpeeScr, 
Fany  .^Meem,  E.  IIL  c  iiL  ft-  4  : 

"  A  fink  nUcr 

'^  All  ooraed  vidi  duck  woods,  dat  qobe  it  inn  — ."^ 

Fa&muu 
Apis*  10  Mtffir  Magialtm^t  Rrfadmrnmu^  t  f^  : 

•«  Widibloder»raw«cpebodiliiiC7ai.''    Malovx- 
*  —  Mar  a«lr  mefiramge 
hvrm  t9  the  ds/fifitim  thai  I  #ar,]  Wkidb  in  pbin  Eag^  is 
oalf:  Torn  mmke  wte jm^  taad^    Waabcktov. 

Yos  ptodocc  Uk  wt  la  muemttitm  tf  mmd^  wIimJi  if  praooUy  ne 
c^^fdBop  wlacfa  Of  aadior  iomnirH  to  fnyluafe.   joexftos. 
I  do  not  dndc  due  cidxr  of  die  cdton  has  letr  faooefiUlr 

cxplasned  dm  poffiige,  vliidi  iiseiitt  to  mem* r«r  /rvor  f»  ar 

/M/  /  «ar  afiramnr  rvem  /•  in^  mw  Sfftfitma,  'sstem  I  percenft  tbmt 
9be  'very  ihjeS  nieoicb  JUmlt  the  coiamr/rna  wty  cheA^  fermUt  M  m  rt» 
mmbi  rm  jmn.  In  odier  woidi^  Ym  frmx  iw  me  kmw  fJfe 
afimitM  I  have  bitberf  wtamtmmed  rf  my  enm  cmirmge^  nobem  jm 
M  the  trial  is  fmmd  u  exceed  it.  A  cfaooglit  kiwembat  fioiiar  c 
in  The  Mrrty  Wi^  ef  Wimdftr,  Aa  IL  Ic.  i:  «<  IH 
nviblf  like  ooe  I  am  IMC  acquaiBied  widiaL''  Again,  mJitsl 
ikMtEmd'ifVeU,A£t\i 

**  if)roakiioir 

**  That  yoo  ate  wdl  acquaoted  widi  yoiiiicl£" 

Stbbtbvs* 
The  mcaoioe,  I  dunk,  b,  Ym  render  wte  a  Jiremger  §9,  or  §aE^ 
ftetfd  of,  tkat  bfare  dijpofitkm  lobich  I  know  I  fojfejs  and  make  ne 
uncy  mvielf  a  coward,  when  I  pacciTe  diat  I  am  terrified  \ff  a 
fiffht  which  hat  not  in  die  leaft  adarmcd  yon.    A  paflage  in  Jisjmt 
iile  it  may  prove  the  heft  comment  on  that  bdbrc  ui : 
**  If  widi  myiclf  I  hold  intelligence, 
**  Or  have  acquaintance  widi  my  own  defiles — ." 
So  Macbeth  (jyi,  be  has  no  longer  acqurnntamce  widi  his  own 
hraye  difpofition  of  mind  :  His  wife's  fuperior  fordtnde  makes  hiia. 
as  ignorant  of  his  own  coorage  as  a  firanger  might  be  fuppofisi  to 
be«    Malone« 

I  believe  it  only  means  jr«  make  me  amazed.  The  word  firaage 
was  dien  ufcd  in  that  fenfe.  So,  in  The  Hiftory  of  Jack  of  New 
herry—**  I  jcft  not,  (aid  fhc;  for  I  mean  it  (hall be;  and  ftand  not 
firoftgely,  but  remember  that  you  promiied  me,"  8cq.    Risd. 
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When  mine  are  blanched  with  fear/ 

RossE.  What  fights,  my  lord  ? 

LadyM.  I  pray  you,  fpeak  not ;  he  grows  worfe 
and  worfe ; 
Queftion  enrages  him :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once* 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  nujefty ! 

Ladt  M.  a  kind  good  night  to  all !  * 

[Exeunt  Lords ^  and  Attendants. 
Macs.  It  will  have  blood ;  they  fay,  blood  will 
have  blood :  ^ 

4  '^'^^arehUndi'd  nvi/i  fiar.]  i.e.  tiim'd  pale,  at  in  Wd>- 
fter's  Dutcbe/s  ofMalfy^  16x3  : 

«  Thoa  doft  ^Aanrrifr  mi(chief« 

«<  Doft  make  it  white."    STEsvaNt. 

The  old  copy  reads—//  blaach'd.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  corrrdled  thia 
paflage  in  the  wrong  pboe,  by  reading — <k^ ;  io  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  the  fubfequent  editors.  His  corredion  gives  per- 
haps a  more  elegant  text,  but  not  the  text  of  Shakfpeaie.  The  alte* 
ration  now  roadie  is  only  that  which  every  editor  nas  been  obliged 
to  make  in  almoft  everv  page  of  theie  plays. — In  this  very  fcene  the 
old  copy  has  **  ■■  the  times  has  been/'  &c.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
faid  that  mine  refers  to  ntby^  and  that  therefore  no  chainge  is  necef- 
fary.    But  this  feems  very  harfh.    Ma  lone. 

^  A  kind^W  night  t9  aU!'\  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  redao- 
dant  and  vabelefs  fyllables — 0  kind^  are  a  playhoufe  interpolation. 

Steeveni* 
^  //  nuill  have  blood;  they  fay  ^  blood  fwill  have  blood:]  So,  ix^ 
The  Mirror  of  Magiftrates,  p.  II 8: 

**  Take  heede,  ye  princes,  by  examples  pad, 
•*  Bloud  *will  have  bloud^  eyther  at  nrft  or  laft." 

HE^fDEEsoar. 
I  would  thus  point  the  paflage : 

It  will  have  blood ;  they  fay,  blood  will  have  blood. 
As  a  confirmation  of  the  reading,  I  would  add  the  following 
authority : 

««  Blood  aflceth  blood,  and  death  muft  death  requite." 
Ferrex  and  Porrex^  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii«    Wbai^LBT^ 
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Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 

fpeak ;  ^ 
Augurs,  and  underftood  relations,'  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 

forth 


I  have  followed  Mr.  Whalley's  pun^oation*  inftead  of  placing 
the  femicolon  after— ^, 

The  fame  words  occur  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar ,  1 594 : 

«*  Bloud  ivill  have  bloud^  foul  murther  fcapc  no  fcourgc." 

Steevens. 
6  .  find  trees  to /peak ;]  Alluding  perhaps  to  the  vocal  tree 

which  (See  the  third  book  of  the  i£neid}  revealed  the  murder  of 
Polydorus.    Steevens. 

'  Augurs 9  and  uuderftood  TtlaXionst  SccJ]  By  the  word  relation  \% 
underftood  the  conneQion  of  efie^^s  with  caufes  ;  to  under/land  relations 
at  an  augur,  is  to  know  how  thofe  things  relate  to  each  other, 
which  have  no  vifible  combination  or  dependence.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare,  in  his  licentious  way,  by  relations,  might  only  mean 
languages,  i.e.  the  language  of  birds.     Warburton. 

The  old  copy  has  the  paiTage  thus : 

Augures,  and  underftood  relations ,  have 
By  maggot-pies  and  choughs,  &C. 
The  modern  editors  have  read : 

Augurs  that  underftand  relations,  have 
By  magpies  and  by  choughs.  Sec. 
Perhaps  we  (hould  read,  auguries,  u  e.  prognoftications  by  means 
of  omens  and  prodigies.     Thefe,  together  with  the  connexion  of 
efFcds  with  caufes,  being  underftood,  (fays  he)  have  been  inftru- 
mental  in  divulging  the  moft  fecret  murders. 

In  Cotgrave's  Diftionary,  a  magpie  is  called  magatafie.    So,  in 
The  Night-Raven,  a  Satirical  Collcftion  Sec  : 
*'  I  neither  tattle  with  iack>daw, 
"  Or  Maggot'pye  on  thatch'd  houfe  ftraw.'* 
Magot'pie  is  the  original  name  of  the  bird ;  Magpi  being  the  fa- 
miliar appellation  given  topics,  as  we  fay  Robht  to  a  redbreaft,  Tom 
to  a  titmoufe,  Philip  to  a  iparrow,  &c.     The  modem  mag  is  the 
abbreviation  of  the  ancient  Magot,  a  word  which  we  had  from  the 
French.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  rightly  reftores  Magot-pies,  In  Minftiew's  Guide 
to  the  Tongues,  1 61 7,  we  meet  with  a  maggatapie:  and  Middleton 
in  his  More  DiJ/embiers  bejide  Women,  fays :  **  He  calls  her  magot  0* 
pie,"    Farmer. 
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The  fecrct'ft  man  of  blood.*— What  is  the  night  ? 

Lady  M.  Almoft  at  odds  with  morning,  which 

is  which. 
Macb.  How  fay*ft  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
perfon. 
At  our  great  bidding?' 

Lady  M.  Did  you  fend  to  him,  fir? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  fend : 


•  —  ffW  choughs,  aW  rooks,  brought  firth 
Thefecret'fi  man  of  blood.']  The  inquifitive  reader  will  find  fuch 
a  (lory  in  Thomas  Lopton's  Thou/and  notable  things  &c.  410.  bl.  1. 
no  date,  p.  100;  and  in  Goulart's  Admirable  Hiftories  &c.  p.  425. 
4to.  1607*    Stebvens. 

9  Hoqv  fafjl  tboUf  &c.]  Macbeth  here  aflcs  a  qucftion,  which  the 
recolledion  of  a  moment  enables  him  to  anfwer.  Of  this  forgct- 
fulnefs,  natural  to  a  mind  opprefs'd,  there  is  a  beautiful  inflance  in 
the  facred  fong  of  Deborah  and  Barak :  "  She  ajked  her  *wi/e  tvo- 
men  coun/el^  yea,  Jbe  returned  anfwer  to  her/elfi** 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  interpretation  of  this  paffage  has,  however, 
taught  me  diffidence  of  mv  own.  He  fuppofes,  and  not  without 
fumcient  reafon,  that  **  what  Macbeth  means  to  fay,  is  this.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  circumftance,  that  Macduff  denies  to  come  at  our 
great  bidding F — What  do  you  infer  from  thence? — What  is,  your 
opinion  of  the  matter?" 

So,  m  Othello,  when  the  Duke  is  informed  that  the  Turkifh  fleet 
was  making  for  Rhodes,  which  he  fuppofed  to  have  been  bound 
for  Cyprus,  he  fays, 

**  How  fay  you  by  this  change  ?'* 
That  is,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

In  The  Coxcomb  Antonio  fays  to  Maria, 

**  Sweetheart,  how  firy  you  by  this  gentleman  ? 
*•  H«  will  away  at  midnight." 
Again,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  f^erona.  Speed  fays — 

"  But  Launce,  how  fayfl  thou,  that  my  matter  b  become  a 
notable  lover  ?" 

Again,  Macbeth,  in  his  addrcfs  to  his  wife,  on  the  firft  appear^ 
ance  of  Banquo's  ehoft,  ufes  the  fame  form  of  words : 
*• behold!  look!  lo!  how  fay  you?" 

The  circumftancc,  however,  on  which  this  oueftion  it  founded, 
^ok  its  rifo  from  the  old  hiftory.    Macbeth  feat  to  Macduff  to 

Ii4 
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There's  not  a  one  of  thcm,^  but  in  his  houfe 
I  keep  a  fervant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 
(Betimes  I  will,)  unto  the  weird  lifters  :  * 
More  fliall  they  fpeak ;  fornow  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worft  means,  the  worft :  for  mine  own  good. 
All  caufes  fhall  give  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  fo  far,  that,  fhould  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  muft  be  adled,  ere  they  may  be  fcann'd,* 

Lady  M.  You  lack  the  feafon  of  all  natures, 
fleep/ 


aflift  in  buildiog  the  callle  of  Dunfinane.  Macduff  (ent  workmen 
&c.  but  did  not  choofe  to  truft  his  perfon  in  the  t]rnuit's  power* 
From  that  time  he  refolved  on  his  death.    St  e  e v  b  ns. 

9  There's  not  a  one  rf  iJlfeM,'\  A  one  of  them,  however  ancoodi 
thephrafe,  fignifies  an  individoal.  In  Alhumaxar^  1614,  the  fame 
expreffion  occurs :  **  -•-  Not  a  ome  (hakes  his  tail,  bat  I  figh  oot  a 
paffion."  Theobald  would  read  thane -^  and  might  have  found  his 
mopoied  emendation  in  Davenant's  alteration  of  Macbeth ^  1674. 
This  avowal  of  the  tyrant  is  authorized  by  Holinlhed :  **  He  had 
in  every  nobleman's  houfe  one  ilie  fellow  or  other  in  fee  with  him 
to  rcvcale  all,"  &c.     Stbevens. 

*  (Betimes  I  fwili^)  un/a  the 'weird  Jifters  f\  The  ancient  copy 
reads— 

•«  And  betimes  I  will  to  the  weird  fillers," 
Hiey  whofe  ears  are  familiarized  to  difcord,  may  perhaps  obje^l 
to  my  omiflion  of  the  firfl  word,  and  my  fuppiement  to  the  fifth* 

Steeybns* 

^  he  fcann'd.]  To /can  is  to  examine  nicely.    Thus,  in 

Hamlet : 

"  fo  he  goes  to  heaven, 

«  And  fo  am  I  revcng'd :  That  would  be  /cam*d.** 

Stebvens. 
^  You  lack  the  feafon  of  all  natures^  J^epJ]    I  take  the  meaning 
to  be,  you  njoantfltepy  whichyrfl/^«/,  or  gives  the  relifh  to,  all  nature. 
**  Indigetfomni  *vit^  condimenti. "     J  o  H  N  so N, 

This  word  is  often  ufcd  in  this  fcnfe  by  our  author.  So,  in  All's 
Well  that  ends  well:  *•  'Til  the  bcft  brine  a  maiden  can  Jea/on  her 
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Mjcb.  Come,  we'll  to  fleep :  My  ftrangc  and 
felf-^abufe 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  ufe : — 
We  are  yet  but  youog  ia  deed.^  \^Exeunt. 


pndfe  in."    Again,  in  Much  ado  uhna  Nabifift  where,  as  ill  fie 
prefent  inftance,  the  word  is  ofed  as  a  iubftantive : 
**  And  fait  too  little,  which  mxf  feafw  gtre 
•*  To  ber  foul  tainted  flelh." 
An  anonymous  correfpondent  thinks  die  meaung  is,  **  Ton  tand 
in  need  of  the  time  or  feafon  of  fleep,  which  all  natures  require.^ 

Maloni. 
*  We  any€t  hut  young  in  deed.]  The  editions  before  Theobald 
read: 

We*rehuty€mtg\sAtiA.    JoHNSOK. 

The  meaning  is  not  ill  eiq[dained  by  a  line  in  King  Henry  Vtm 
P.  Ill :  We  are  not,  Macbeth  would  fay, 

**  Made/w/K^/trff/ withufeof  fvr/^^/^/* 
or,  we  are  not  yet  (as  Romeo  exprefles  it)  «•  dd  mnrderers.**  Theo* 
bald's  amendment  may  be  coantenanced  by  a  paflage  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  :  **  Not  in  deed,  madam,  for  I  can  do  nothiiiK." 

The  initiate  fear,  is  the  fear  that  always  attends  the  ftrft  inidadon 
into  guilt,  before  the  mind  becomes  callous  and  infenfible  by  fie- 
quent  rq)eddon  of  it,  or  (as  the  poet  ftys}  by  bard  ufe. 

Stietins. 
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S  C  E  N  E     V, 
The  Heatb.  . 

Thunder.      Enter  Hecate/  meeting  the  three 
Witches. 

i.fVjTCH.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate?*  you  look 
angerly. 

*  EnUr  HecaU,]  Shakfpcare  has  been  ccnfured  for  intro- 
ducing Hecate  among  the  vulgar  witcbes,  and»  confequently,  for 
confounding  ancient  with  modern  fuperftitions. — He  has,  however, 
authority  for  giving  a  miftrcfs  to  the  witches,  De/rh  Difquif.  Mag. 
lib.  ii.  quaeft.  9.  quotes  a  paflage  of  Apuleius^  Lib.  d<  Afino  aureo  : 
** de quadam Caupona, r^^//rtf  Sagarum."  And  adds  further: — "  ut 
•fcias  etiam  turn  auafdam  ab  iis  hoc  t'Uulo  honoratas.''  In  conic- 
quence  of  this  information,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Majque  ff  ^eens, 
has  introduced  a  chara«flcr  which  he  calls  a  Dame^  who  prefixes  at 
,thc  meetine  of  the  Witches : 

«*  siftcn,  ft  ay;  wc  want  our //^w^." 

The  dame  accordingly  enters,  invefted  with  marks  of  fupcriority, 
and  the  reft  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  her  commands. 

Again,  in  a  True  examinatim  and  cmfejjion  of  Elizabeth  Stile^ 
alias  Rcckxngbam,  &c.  1 579.  bl.  I.  i  inio :  **  Further  (he  faieth,  that 
mother  Seidre  dwelling  in  the  almes  houfe,  was  the  maiftres  witche 
of  all  the  refte,  and  (he  is  now  deade.'* 

Shakfpeare  is  therefore  blameable  only  for  calling  his  prefiding 
charafter  Hecate,  as  it  might  have  been  brought  on  with  propriety 
under  any  other  title  whatever.     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  been  unjuftly  cenfured  for  introducing 
Hecate  among  the  modern  witches.  Scot's  Difcwery  of  Witchcraft^ 
B.  III.  c.  ii.  and  c.  xvi.  and  B.  XII.  c.  iii.  mentions  it  as  the 
common  opinion  of  all  writers,  that  witches  were  fuppofed  to  have 
nightly  *•  meetings  with  Herodias,  and  the  Pagan  gods,*'  and 
••  that  in  the  night-times  they  ride  abroad  with  Diana ^  the  goddefs 

of  the  Pagans,"  &c. Their  dame  or  chief  leader  feems  always 

to  have  been  an  old  Pagan,  as  *«  the  ladie  Sibylla,  Minerva,  or 
Diana.**     Tollet. 

^  Why,  ho^  nonM,  Hecate  ?]  Marlowe,  though  a  ftholar,  has 
likewife  ufcd  the  word  Hecate,  as  a  di(ryllable ; 
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Hec.  Have  I  not  reafon,  beldams,  as  you  arc. 
Saucy,  and  overbold  ?  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  miftrefs  of  your  charms. 
The  clofe  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  calPd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  fhow  the  glory  of  our  art? 
And,  which  is  worfe,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  fon. 
Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do. 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you.' 

**  Plutoc's  blew  fire,  and  Hecat^s  tree, 
**  With  magick  fpclls  fo  compais  thee." 

Dr.  Fauftus.    Ma  LONE* 

^  for  a  'wep^'wardfon^ 

Spiteful^  and  'wrathful;  luho,  as  others  do, 
Ld'ff  fgr  bis  (rum  ends,  not  for  jouJ\  Inequality  of  meafure, 
(the  firft  of  thefe  lines  being  a  foot  longer  than  the  fecond)  toj;ether 
with  the  unneccflary  and  weak  comD9riron---tf/  others^  do,  incline 
me  to  reeard  the  pa&ge  before  us  as  Doth  mourned  ^nd  interpdated^ 
Perhaps  il  originally  ran  thus : 

for  a  wayward  fon, 

J  fpiteful  and  a  wrathful,  who 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  the  repetition  of  the  article  a  oeing  cafually  omitted  by 
fome  tranfcriber  for  the  theatre,  the  verfe  became  too  (hort,  and  a 
frefh  concluiion  to  it  was  fupplied  by  the  amanuenfis,  who  over- 
looked the  legitimate  rhyme  ivho,  when  he  copied  the  play  for 
publication. 

If  it  be  neceflary  to  exemplify  the  particular  phrafeology  intro- 
duced by  way  of  amendment,  a  paflage  in  the  ff^t'tcb  by  Middlcton, 
will  fufficiently  anfwer  that  purpofe : 

What  death  is't  you  defire  for  Almachildes  ?— 
J  fudden,  and  a  fubtle. 
In  this  indance,  the  repeated  article  a  is  alfo  placed  before  two 
adjedives  referring  to  a  fubilantive  in  the  preceding  line.  See  alio 
Tbtr  Pajhn  Letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  u^y.  "  Pray  God  fend  us  a  good 
world  and  a  peaceable."  Again,  m  our  author's  King  Henry  IF : 
"  A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent." 

Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  entitled  The  hoke  of  huntyng,  that  is 
cUped  mayfter  of  game :  **  It  [the  Boar]  is  a  prowdc  bccft,  a  feersy 
and  a  perilous."    Steevens. 
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But  make  amends  now :  Get  you  gonc^ 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron  • 

Meet  me  i'the  morning ;  thither  he 

Will  come  to  know  his  deftiny. 

Your  veflels,  and  your  fpelts^  provide. 

Your  charms,  and  every  thing  befide  : 

I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  Fu  fpend 

Unto  a  difmal-fatal  cnd.'^ 

Great  bufinefs  muft  be  wrought  ere  noon ; 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ;  • 

rU  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground: 

And  that,  diftill'd  by  magick  flights,' 

Shall  raife  fuch  artificial  fprights. 

As,  by  the  ftrength  of  their  illufion. 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confufion : 


^  ■  tBefii  ^Acheron—-]  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  thought 
it  allowable  to  beftow  the  name  of  Acheron  on  any  fountain,  lake^ 
or  pii«  through  which  there  was  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  be  a  commu- 
lucatios  between  this  and  die  infernal  world.  The  true  original 
AAerw  was  a  river  in  Greece ;  and  ytx  Viml  gives  thii  name  to 
his  lake  in  the  valley  of  AmfawBus  in  Italy,    otebvens. 

9  Unto  a  iiJmaUfatal  £ndS\  The  old  copy  vic^tes  the  metre  by 
aeedkfs  addition ; 

Unto  a  difmal  and  a  fatal  end. 

I  read — d^mal-fataL     Shakfpeare,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  obierves  in 

a  note  on  Kinr  Richard  IIL  is  fond  of  theCe  compound  qnthets,  in 

which  the  firlt  adjedive  is  to  be  coniidered  as  an  advero.     So»  in 

that  play  we  meet  with  cbildi/b-foQli/b^  finJeUfs-obftmate,  and  mortal" 

fiaring.     St£EVENS. 

*  'vaporous  drob  profoitnd\\  That  ts,  a  drop  that  has //v^flMr/» 

^^^/,  or  i&/V/i/<n9r  qualities.     Johnson. 

1  his  vaporous  drop  feems  to  have  been  meant  for  the  fame  as 
the  *viru5  lunare  of  the  ancients,  being  a  foam  which  the  moon  was 
fuppofed  to  (hed  on  particular  herbs,  or  other  objeds,  when 
(Irongly  folicited  by  enchantment.  Lucan  introduces  Eridtho  uiing 
it.     1.  6  : 

•  *  ei  *virus  large  lunare  miniftrat. '*     Stbbvens, 

J  '-'-'^Jligbis,']  Arts;  fubtlc  praftices,    Johnson. 
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He  fliall  fpurn  fate,  fcorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wifdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
And  you  all  know,  fecurity 
Is  mortals'  chiefeft  enemy. 

Song,  [wttbin.']  Come  away^  come  away^*  See. 

Hark,  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  fpirit,  fee. 

Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  flays  for  me.         TExif^ 

x.lVircH.  Come,  let's  make  haftej  (he'll  foon 

be  back  again.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    VI. 

Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lenox,  and  another  Lord.* 

Len.  My  former  fpeeches  have  but  hit  your 
thoughts^ 


4  C9mi  away 9  come  a*waj,  &c.]  Thb  entire  fong  I  fonnd  in  t 
Ms.  dramatic  piece,  entitled,  *«  A  Tragi-Coomodie  called  THt 
Witch  ;  long  fince  adcd  &c.  written  by  Thomas  MiddletonJ* 
The  Hecate  of  Shakffeare  has  faid— < 

"  I  am  for  the  air,"  &c. 
The  Hecate  of  MiddUton  (who,  like  the  former,  is  fummoncd 
away  by  aerial  (pirits)  has  the  fame  declaration  in  almoft  the  fame 
lirords — 

"  I  am  for  aloft"  &c 

&«??•]       **  Come  away,  come  away :  1    •    -i     • 

*  **    7^      .     rr  '  >i  ff         >   in  tbe  aire. 
**  Heccat,  Heccat,  come  away,     &c.    J 

See  my  note  among  Mr.  Malone's  Prolegomena,  Article  MaC'* 

hetb^  [Vol.  I.]  where  other  coincidences  &c.  are  pointed  out. 

Steevenu 

*  Enter  Lenox t  and  another  Lord.^  As  this  tragedy,  like  the  reft 
of  Shakfpeare's,  is  perhaps  overflocked  with  perfonages,  it  is  not 
cafy  to  aflign  a  rcafon  why  a  namelefs  charader  (hould  be  intro- 
duced here,  fince  nothing  is  faid  that  might  not  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  difa&fied  maa. 
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Which  cart  interpret  further :  only,  I  fay. 
Things  have  been  ftrangely  borne :  The  graciou^ 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth : — marry,  he  was  dead  : — 
And  the  right- valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late ; 
Whom,  you  may  fay,  if  it  pleafe  you^  Fleanc^ 

kiird, 
For  Fleance  fled.     Men  mull  not  walk  too  latc. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,^  how  monftrous  * 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fad ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth !  did  he  not  ftraight. 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were  the  flaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  fleep  ? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?  Ay,  and  wifely  too ; 
For  'twould  have  anger*d  any  heart  alive. 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  fay. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think,  ^ 
That,  had  he  Duncan's  fons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an't  pleafe  heaven,  he  (hall  not,)  they  fhould 

find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father;  fo  (hould  Fleance. 
But,  peace ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  *caufc  he 

fail'd 
His  prefence  at  the  tyrant's  feaft,  I  hear. 


1  believe  therefore  that  in  the  original  copy  it  was  written  with  i 
very  common  form  of  contraftion  Lenox  and  An.  for  which  the 
tranfcriber,  inftcad  of  Lenox  and  Angus,  fet  down  Lenox  and  a/u 
ether  Lord,  The  author  had  indeed  been  more  indebted  to  thft 
tranfcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence,  had  he  committed  no  errors  of 
"greater  imponancc.     Johnson. 

5  pf'ho  cannot  nvant  the  thought ^1  The  fenfc  requires : 

Who  can  want  the  thought 

Yet,  I  believe,  the  text  is  not  corrupt.    Shakfpeare  is  fometimet 
iniorrcd  in  thcfe  mimti<e.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

♦    ■■     ■  monfirom — J  This  word  i$  here  ufcd  as  a  trify liable. 
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Macduff  lives  in  difgrace :  Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bcftows  himfelf  ? 

Lord.  The  fon  of  Duncan,^ 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  Englifh  court ;  and  is  received 
Of  the  moft  pious  Edward  with  fuch  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  rcfpedl :  Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  on  his  aid  * 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward : 
That,  by  the  help  of  thefe,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  fleep  to  our  nights  ; 
Free  from  our  feafts  and  banquets  bloody  knives  ;♦ 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours,* 
All  which  we  pine  for  now  :  And  this  report 
Hath  fo  exafperate  *  the  king,^  that  he 


7  The  fon  of  Duncan^  The  old  copy— 3/2>«.     Malone, 

Theobald  corrcfted  it.     Johnson. 

• on  bis  aid — ]  Old  copy — »/on.     Ste evens. 

9  free  from  our  feafts  and  banquets  bloody  knvves ;]  The  conft  ruc- 
tion is — Free  our  feafts  and  banquets  from  bloody  Knives.  Perhaps 
the  words  are  tranfpofed,  and  the  line  originally  ftood : 

Our  feafts  and  banquets  free  from  bloody  knives.     Ma  lone. 

Aukward  tranfpofitions  in  ancient  language  are  fo  frequent,  that 
the  paiTage  before  us  might  have  pafTcd  unfufpedled,  had  there  not 
been  a  pofTibility  that  the  compofi tor's  eye  caught  the  word  free 
from  the  line  immediately  following.  We  might  read,  fright,  or 
fray  (a  verb  commonly  ufed  by  old  writers)  but  any  change  perhaps 
is  needlefs.     Steevens. 

*  and  receive  free  honours ,"]    Free  may  be  either  honoun 

freely  befto'wed^    not  purchafed   by  crimes;    or  honours   ^without 
Jlavery,  without  dread  of  a  tyrant.     Johnson.  ^^ 

^  —  exaf berate  — ]  i.  c.  exafperated.  So  contaminate  is  ufed  for 
contaminate^ in  A'.  Henry  F,     Steivens. 

4 the  kingJl  i.  e.  Macbeth.  The  old  copy  has,  kfs  intel- 
ligibly,— their*     Steevens. 
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Prepares  for  fomc  attempt  of  war/ 

Len.  Sent  he  to  MacdfifT? 

Lord.  He  did :  and  with  an  abfolute^  Sir^  not  I^ 
The  cloudy  meflenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums  i  as  who  fhould  fay,  TouHl  rue  the  time 
^bat  clogs  me  with  this  anfwer. 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advife  him  to  a  caution/  to  hold  what  diflance 
His  wifdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  meifage  ere  he  come ;  that  a  fwift  blefling 
May  foon  return  to  this  our  fuffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd !  ^ 

Lord.  My  prayers  with  hiin !  ^ 

[Exeunt^ 

Their  refers  to  the  fon  of  Daflcan,  and  MacdoE  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
leads  unneceilarily,  I  thinks  the  king*    Ma  lone. 

4  Prepares  for fome  attempt  of  war.]  The  Angularity  of  this  ex* 
preflion>  with  the  apparent  redundancy  of  the  metre,  almoft  per- 
luade  me  to  follow  oir  T.  Hanmer,  by  the  omiffion  of  the  two  laft 
Words.    Stbevens. 

^  Ad*vije  him  to  a  caotion,]  Sir  T.  Hanmet,  to  add  fmoodmeft 
to  the  verification,  reads — to  a  care. 

I  fuiped^,  however,  the  words — to  a,  are  interpolations  defined 
to  render  an  elliptical  expreffion  more  clear,  according  to  loroc 
player's  apprehention.     Perhaps  the  lines  originally  flood  that : 
And  that  well  might 

Advife  him  caution,  and  to  hold  what  diilance 
His  wifdom  can  provide.    Stbe ve ns, 
•  to  this  ourfmfferittf  country 

Under  a  band  accurs'dT]    The  conftruAion  is, — to  our  country 
liiftring  under  a  hand  accurfed.     M  a  l o n  b. 

^  My  prayers  ivitb  him  /]  The  old  copy,  frigidly,  and  in  defiance 
•f.tiieafure,  reads 

rUfend  my  prayers  with  him. 

I  am  aware,  that  for  this,  and  firoilar  rejedions,  I  (hall  be  cen« 
fured  by  ihofe  who  are  difinclined  to  venture  out  of  the  track  of 
the  old  fbw- waggon,  though  it  may  occafionally  condu^  them 
into  a  flougn«   It  may  foon,  therefore,  be  difcovercd,  that  nume-' 
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ACT     IV.        SCENE     !.• 

A  dark  Cave.     In  the  middle^  a  Cauldron  boiling. 
Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

I.  fVircH.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd.^ 
2*  IVircH.   Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig 
whinU* 


rous  beauties  are  refident  in  the  difcarded  words — lfeni\  and  that 
as  frequently  as  the  vulearifm — on^  has  been  difplaced  to  make  room 
for— ^,  a  diamond  has  oeen  exchanged  for  a  pebble. — For  my  own 
fake,  however,  let  me  add,  that  throughout  the  prefent  tragedy 
no  fuch  liberties  have  been  exercifed,  without  the  previous  appro- 
bation of  Dr.  Farmer,  who  fully  concurs  with  me  m  fuppofing  the 
irregularities  of  Shakfpeare's  text  to  be  oftener  occafioned  by  in- 
terpolations, than  by  omiffions.     Steevens. 

8  Scene  /.]  As  this  is  the  chief  fcene  of  enchantment  in  the  play, 
it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve,  with  how  much  judgement 
Shakipeare  has  fele^ed  all  the  circumftances  of  his  infernal  cere- 
monies, and  how  exadly  he  has  conformed  to  common  opinions  and 
traditions : 

"  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd.'* 

The  ufual  form  in  which  familiar  fpirits  are  reported  to  conver(e 
with  witches,  is  that  of  a  cat.  A  witch,  who  was  tried  about  half 
a  century  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  had  a  cat  named  Rutterkin, 
as  the  fpirit  of  one  of  thofe  witches  was  Grimalkin ;  and  when  any 
mifchief  was  to  be  done,  (he  ufed  to  bid  Rutterkin  go  and  fly.  But 
once  when  (he  would  have  fent  Rutterkin  to  torment  a  daughter  of 
the  countefs  of  Rutland,  inflead  oi  going  ov  flyings  he  only  cried 
meiVf  from  whence  (he  difcovered  that  the  lady  was  out  of  his 
power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not  univerfal,  but  limited,  as 
Shakfpeare  has  taken  care  to  inculcate : 

"  Though  his  bark  cannot  be  loft, 
"   Yet  it  Ihall  be  tempeft-toft." 

The  common  affliftions  which  the  malice  of  witches  produced, 
were  melancholy,  fits,  and  lofs  of  flefh,  which  are  threatened  by 
one  of  Shakfpcare's  witches : 
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3.  IVircB.  Harper  cries : ' — 'Tis  time,  'tis  timc*^ 


*'  Weary  fev'n  nights,  nine  times  nine, 
•«  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine." 
It  was  likewife  their  prad^ice  to  deftroy  the  cattle  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  farmers  have  to  this  day  many  ceremonies  to  fecufc 
their  cows  and  other  cattle  from  witchcraft ;  but  they  feem  to  have 
been  mod  fufpeded  of  malice  againfl  fwine.  Shakfpeare  has  ac- 
cordingly made  one  of  his  witches  declare  that  (he  has  been  killing 
Jnjoine ;  and  Dr.  Harfnet  obferves,  that  about  that  time,  "  a  faiO 
could  not  be  ill  of  the  meajles,  nor  a  girl  of  tbt  fulleut^  hut  fomi  old 
'woman  ivas  charg*divitb  nvitchcraft,'* 

"  Toad,  that  under  the  cold  (lone, 
•*  Days  and  nights  haft  thirty-one, 
*'  S welter 'd  venom  fleeping  got, 
**  Boil  thou  firft  i*the  cnarmed  pot.** 
Toads  have  likewife  long  lain  under  the  reproach  of  being  hy 
fomc  means  acceffary  to  witchcraft,  for  which  rcafon  Shakfpeare* 
in  the  firft  fcene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of  the  fpirits  Paddock  or 
Toad,  and  now  takes  care  to  put  a  toad  firft  into  the  pot.     When 
Vaninus  was  feizcd  at  Tholouie,  there  was  found  at  his  lodginga- 
ingens  hvfo  vitro  inclufus,  a  great  toad  Jhut  in  a  'uial,  upon  which 
thofe  that  profecuted  him  Veneficium  exprohrabant^  charged  him^  I 
fbppofe,  ixjith  fwiichcraftm 

**  Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake, 
"  In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 
**  Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog ;» 
••  For  a  charm,*'  Sec. 
The  propriety  of  thcfe  ingredients  may  be  known  by  confulting 
the  books  de  Viribus  AnimaUum  and  de  Mirabilibus  Mundi^  afcribed 
to  Albertus  Magnus,  in  which  the  reader,  who  has  fimc  and  cre- 
dulity, may  difcover  very  wonderful  fee  rets* 
«•  Finger  of  birth-ftrangled  babe, 

•»  Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab;" 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  law  againft  witches,  that 
they  are  fuppofed  to  take  up  dead  bodies  to  ufe  in  enchantments, 
which  was  confefTed  by  the  woman  whom  king  James  examined, 
and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that  was  divided  in  one  of  their  af- 
feroblies,  two  fingers  for  her  (hare.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Shak- 
fpeare, on  this  great  occafion  which  involves  the  fate  of  a  king, 
multiplies  all  the  circumltances  of  horror.  The  babe,  whofe  finger 
is  ufed,  rauft  be  ftrangled  in  its  birth ;  the  greafe  muft  not  only  be 
human,  but  muft  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  gibbet  of  a 
murderer;  and  even  the  fow,  whofe  blood  is  ufed,  muft  have  of- 
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i.  ff^ircu.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go  j ' 
In  the  peifon'd  entrails  throw. 

fended  nature  by  devouring  her  own  farrow.   Thcfc  are  tocches  of 
judgement  and  genius. 

"  And  now  about  the  cauldron  fing,— 

"  Black  fpirits  and  white« 
«'  Red  {pints  and  grey, 

*•  Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
•«  You  that  mingle  may." 
And  in  a  former  part : 

•*  weird  fifters,  hand  in  hand, 

*•  Thus  do  go  about,  about; 

**  Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 

•*  And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine!" 
Thefe  two  paflages  I  have  brought  together^  becaufe  they  both 
fecm  fubjeft  to  the  objedion  of  too  much  levity  for  the  folemnity 
of  enchantment,  and  may  both  be  (hown,  by  one  quotation  from 
Camden's  account  of  Ireland,  to  be  founded  upon  a  pradice  really 
obierved  by  the  uncivilifed  natives  of  that  country :  "  When  any 
one  gets  a  fall,  /ays  the  informer  of  Camden^  he  ftarts  up,  and,  turn" 
ing  three  times  to  the  ri^ht^  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth ;  for  they  imagine 
that  there  is  a  fpirit  m  the  ground,  and  if  he  falls  fick  in  two  or 
three  days,  they  fend  one  of  their  women  that  is  (killed  in  that  way 
to  the  place,  where  (he  fays,  I  call  thee  from  the  call,  weft,  north 
and  fouth,  from  the  groves,  the  woods^  the  rivers,  and  the  fens, 
from  the  fairies^  red,  blacky  ivhiteJ*  There  was  likewife  a  book 
written  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  defcribing,  amongft  other 
properties,  the  colotirs  of  fpirits. 

Many  other  circumftances  might  be  particuiarifedi  in  which 
Shakfpeare  has  (hown  his  judgement  and  his  knowledge. 

JOMKSON* 

9  Thrice  the  britided  cat  hath  menv*d,^  A  cat,  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  been  the  agent  and  favourite  of  witches.  This  fuper- 
ftitions  fancy  is  pagan,  and  very  ancient ;  and  the  original,  perhaps, 
this :  When  Galintbia  ivas  changed  into  a  cat  by  the  Fates  (fays  An- 
t$nius  Liberalise  Metam.  cap.  29.),  by  switches ,  (fays  Paufanias  in 
his  Bceotics,)  Hecate  took  pity  of  her,  and  made  her  her  prieftefs  \  in 
•which  office  Jhe  continues  to  this  day.  Hecate  herfelftoo,  ivhen  Typhofi 
forced  a//  the  gods  and goddcjfts  to  hide  themfehves  in  animals,  ajfumed 
the  Jhape  of  a  cat.     So,  Ovid: 

"   Ytitforor  Phabi  iatuit.*'     War  BURTON. 

^  Thrice  J  and  oncQthe  hedge-pig  ivhind.]  Mr.Theobald  reads^ 
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Toad,  that  under  coldeft  ftone/ 
Days  and  nights  haft '  thirty  one 

i*wke  and  once,  &c.  and  obferves  that  odd  numbers  arc  ufed  in  all 
enchantments  and  magical  operations.  The  remark  is  juft,  but 
the  paffage  was  mifunderftood.  The  fecond  Witch  only  repeats  the 
numoer  which  the  firft  had  mentioned,  in  order  to  confinn  what 
(he  had  faid ;  and  then  adds,  that  the  hedge-pig  had  likewifc  cried, 
though  but  once.  Or  what  feems  more  eaiy,  the  hedge-pig  had 
whined  thricey  and  after  an  interval  had  whined  once  again. 

Even  numbers,  however,  were  always  reckoned  inaufpicious* 
So,  in  The  Honeft  Lanvyer^  by  S.  S.  1 6i  6 :  •*  Sure  'tis  not  a  lucky- 
time  ;  the  firft  crow  I  heard  this  morning,  cried  t<wke.  This  even, 
lir,  is  no  good  number."  Ttvice  and  once^  however,  might  be  a 
cant  expreflion.  So,  in  King  Henry  IP\  P.  IL  Silence  fays,  **  I 
have  been  merry  ffwice  and ottce,  ere  now. "     Steevens. 

The  urchin,  or  hedgehog,  from  its  folitarincfs,  the  uglinefs  of 
its  appearance,  and  from  a  popular  opinion  that  it  fucked  or  poi- 
foned  the  udders  of  cows,  was  adopted  into  the  demonologic  fyilem, 
and  its  fhape  was  fometimes  fuppofed  to  be  affumed  by  mifchievous 
elves.     Hence  it  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  Caliban  in  The  Tempeft. 

T.  Warton. 
'  Harper  cries  :^  This  is  fome  imp,  or  familiar  fpirit,  concern- 
ing whole  etymology  and  office,  the  reader  may  be  wifer  than  the 
editor.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Farmer's  pamphlet, 
will  be  unwilling  to  derive  the  name  of  Harper  from  Ovid's  Har^ 
palos^  ab  U^uiji  rapio.  See  Upton's  Critical  ohjervationsy  &c.  edit, 
1748,  p.  1C5. 

Harper^  however,  may  be  only  a  mifpelling,  or  mifprint,  for 
harpy*     So,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  Sec,  1 590 ; 
«*  And  like  a  harper  tyers  upon  my  life." 
The  word  cries  likewifc  feems  to  countenance  this  fuppoiition* 
Crying  is  one  of  the  technical  terms  appropriated  to  the  noife 
made  by  birds  of  prey,  efpecially  when  they  are  hungry. 

Steevens* 

^  *Tis  timcy  Uis  tinie.'\  This  familiar  does  not  cry  out  that 

it  is  time  for  them  to  begin  their  enchantments ;  but  cries^  i.  e. 
gives  them  the  fignal,  upon  which  the  third  Witch  communicates 
the  notice  to  her  fillers : 

Harper  cries : — *Tis  time,  'tis  time. 
Thus  too  the  Hecate  of  Middleton,  already  quoted  : 
•'  Hec]  Heard  you  the  owle  yet  ? 
**  6"/^^.]  Briefely  in  the  copps. 
"  Hcc.']  *Tis  high  time  for  us  then.**    Steevens» 
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Swclter'd  venom  *  fleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  firft  i'the  charmed  pot ! 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble;' 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2.  IVircH.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 

*  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ;]  Milton  has  caught  this  image  in 
his  Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Chrift' s  Nativity: 

"  In  difmal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue."     Steevens. 

* coldf£tjione,'\  The  old  copy  has—**  cold  done."    The 

modem  editors,  "  — the  cold  done." — The  (lighter  change  I  hav« 
made,  by  fubftituting  the  fuperlative  for  the  pohtive,  has  met  with 
^e  a{^robation  of  Dr.  Farmer,  or  it  would  not  have  appeared  in 
the  text.     Steevens. 

The  was  added  by  Mr.  Pope.    Ma  lone. 

t  Days  and  nights  haft  — ]  Old  copy — has*  Corrcdled  by  Sir 
T.  Hanmer.     Ma  lone. 

•  Swdtcr'd  njenom  — ]  This  word  feems  to  be  employed  by  Shak- 
fpeare,  to  fignify  that  the  animal  was  moiftened  with  its  own  cold 
cxfudations.  So,  in  the  twenty-fccond  fong  of  Drayton's  PolyoU 
hion  : 

**  And  all  the  knights  there  dub'd  the  morning  but  before, 
"  The  evening  fun  beheld  there  fwelterd  in  their  gore." 
In  the  old  tranflation  of  Boccace's  Novels,  [  1 620]  the  following 
fentence  alfo  occurs : — *'  an  huge  and  mighty  toad  even  iveltering 


(as  it  were)  in  a  hole  full  of  paifon,"     **  Sweltering  in  blood"  is 
'":ewife  an  expreflion  ufed  by  Fuller  in  his  Church  Hiftoiy,  p.  37, 
And  in  Churchyard's  Fare*well  to  the  Worlds  1593*  is  a  umUar 


cxpreffion: 

•*  He  fpake  great  thinges  th^xftvelted  in  his  greace." 

Steevens, 
9  Double^  double  toil  and  trouble  \]  As  this  was  a  very  extraordi- 
nary incantation,  they  were  to  double  their  pains  about  it.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  (hould  be  pointed  as  I  have  pointed  it : 

Double 9  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
otherwife  the  folemnity  is  abated  by  the  immediate  recurrence  of 
the  rhyme.    Steevens. 
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Adder*s  fork,  and  blind-worm's  fting,* 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

3.  fVircH.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf  5 
Witches*  mummy ;  maw,  and  gulf,' 
Of  the  ravin'd  falt-fea  Ihark ;  * 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'the  dark; 


*  —  blind- wonn*sy?/»^,]  The  ilmd-*worm  is  the  .^rtw-aiwrwi 
So  Drayton  in  Noab's  Flood: 

**  The  {mail-eyedJiow'*worm  held  of  many  hli»d." 

Stebvens, 

3  maiv,  and  gulf,]  Tht  gu/f  is  the /wal/otv,  the  throat. 

Steevens, 

In  The  Mirror  for  Magiftrates,  we  have  "  monftrous  manvet  and 
gulfes.'^     Henderson. 

-♦  i2Cv\siA  falt'Jea  Jhark\\  Mr,  M.  Mafon  obfcrvcs  that  we 

fhonld  read  ra*vin  inftead  of  rafvind.     So,  in  AlVs  'well  that  ends 
twell  Helena  fays, 

"  Better  it  were 

**  I  met  the  nevin  lion,  when  he  roar'd 
**  With  fharp  conftraint  of  hunger." 
And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Gillian  fays 
•*  When  nurfc  Amaranta — 
'*  Was  fciz'd  on  by  a  fierce  and  hungry  bear, 
"  She  was  the  renins  prey." 
However,  in  Phineas  Fletcher's  Locufts,  ox  Appollyonifts,  1627, 
the  fame  word,  as  it  appears  in  the  text  of  the  play  before  us, 
occurs: 

•*  But  flew,  devour'd  and  fill'd  his  empty  maw; 
'*  But  with  his  raven* d  prey  his  bowells  broke, 
"  So  into  four  divides  his  brazen  yoke." 
Ran)ind  is  glutted  with  prey.     Ra*vin  is  the  ancient  word  for  frej 
obtained  by  'violence.     So,  in  Drayton's  Folyolbion,  fong  7  : 
"  —  but  a  den  for  beaiU  of  rwin  made." 
The  fame  word  occurs  again  inMcafure  forMeafure. 

Steiviks. 
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Liver  of  blafpheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  flips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipfe;  ^ 
Nofe  of  Tark,  and  Tartar's  lips ;  ^ 
Finger  of  birth-ftrangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  flab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,^ 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 


To  nrvitiy  according  to  Minlhcu,  is  to  devour,  or  eat  greedily. 
See  his  Die T.  161 7,  in  v.  To  de*vour.  I  believe,  our  author,  with 
his  ufual  licence,  ufed  rtnjiftd  for  rofuenousy  the  paffive  participle 
for  the  adjeAi  ve.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

5  Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipfe;]  S/i'ver  is  a  common  word  m 
the  North,  where  it  means  to  cut  a  piece  or  ajlice.  Again,  in  King 
l^ar: 

*'  She  who  herfelf  will^w^r  and  di (branch." 
^Iton  has  tranfplanted  the  fecond  of  thefe  ideas  into  his  Ljddas  : 

**  perfidious  bark 

"  Built  in  th*  rr%^."     Steevens. 

^  No/eo/Turi,  and  Tartar's  lips;]  Thefe  ingredients  in  all  pro- 
bability owed  their  introdu^on  to  the  deteftation  in  which  the 
Turks  were  held,  on  account  of  the  Ifofy  nvars. 

So  folicitous  indeed  were  our  neighbours  the  French  (from  whorti 
moft  of  our  prejudices  as  well  as  ciiftoms  are  derived)  to  keep  this 
idea  awake,  that  even  in  their  military  fportof  the  quintain,  their 
foldiers  were  accuftomcd  to  point  their  lances  at  the  figure  of  a 
Saracen.    Stebvexs. 

7  Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,]  Chaudron^  i.  e.  entrails  \  a 
word  formerly  in  common  ufe  in  the  books  of  cookery,  in  one  of 
which,  printed  in  1597,  I  meet  with  a  receipt  to  make  a  pudding 
of  a  calf's  chaldron.  Again,  in  Decker's  Honeft  fVhor^,  '635: 
f*  Sixpence  a  meal  wench,  as  well  as  heart  can  wifh,  with  calves'* 
chauldrons  and  chitterlings."  At  the  coronation  feaft  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  queen  of  Henry  VII.  among  other  difhcs,  one  was  **  a 
fwan  with  chaudron^'  meaning  fauce  made  with  its  entrails.  See 
I'ves's  SeleS  Papers;  N®.  3.  p.  140.  Sec  alfo  Mr.  Pegge*s  Forme 
ofCury,  a  roll  of  ancient  Englijb  Cookery^  &c.  8vo.  1 780,  p.  6S. 
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2.  WircH.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  three  Witches.' 

Hec.  O,  well  done !  *  I  commend  your  pains ; 
And  every  one  Ihall  (hare  i'the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  fmg. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.  [Mufich 

S    O    N    G.^ 

Black  fpirits  and  white, 

Redfpirits  and  grey  \ 
Mingle,  mingle y  mingle^ 

You  that  mingle  may. 

'  the  other  three  Witches. '\    The  infertion  of  thcfc  words 

{and  the  other  three  Witches)  in  the  original  copy,  muft  be  owing  to 
a  miflake.  There  is  no  reafon  to  Aippofe  that  Shakfpeare  meant  to 
introduce  more  than  three  witches  upon  the  fcene.     Kits  on. 

*  O,  nuell  done  !\  Ben  Jonfon's  Dame^  in  his  Mafque  of  Queens , 
1609,  addrefTes  her  aiTociates  in  the  fame  manner : 
"  Welldone^  my  hags." 

The  attentive  reader  wul  obfervc,  that  in  this  piece,  old  Ben 
has  exerted  his  flrongefl  efforts  to  rival  the  incantation  of  Shak- 
(peare's  Witches,  and  the  final  addrefs  of  Profpero  to  the  aerial 
^irits  under  his  command. 

It  may  be  remarked  alfo,  that  Shakfpcare's  Hecate,  after  dcK- 
vering  a  fpeech  of  five  lines,  interferes  no  further  in  the  bufineft 
of  the  fcene,  but  is  loft  in  the  crowd  of  fubordinate  witches.  No- 
thbg,  in  fliort,  is  effeftcd  by  her  affiftance,  but  what  might  have 
been  done  without  it.     Steevens. 

9  iSOiNTG.]  In  a  former  note  on  this  tragedy,  I  had  obferved, 
that  the  original  edition  contains  only  the  two  firft  words  of  the 
fong  before  us ;  but  have  fincc  difcovered  the  entire  ftanza  in  the 
Witch i  2L  dramatic  piece  by  Middleton,  already  quoted.  The  fong 
is  there  called — "  a  Charme-fong,  about  a  veflcl." — I  may  add, 
that  this  invocation,  as  it  fr^  occurs  in  the  Witch,  is — *'  White 
foirits,  black  fpirits,  gray  fpirits,  red  fpiritSt"— Afterwards,  we 
tad  it  in  its  prefent  meuical  (hape. 
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2.  IVircH.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs/ 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes : 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

£»/^r  Macbeth. 

Macb.  How  now,  you  fecret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags? 
What  is't  you  do  ? 

All.  a  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profefs, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it  J  anfwer  me: 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight    . 
Againft  the  churches ;  though  the  yefty  waves ' 
Confound  and  fwallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,^  and  trees  blown 
down; 


The  fong  was  in  all  probability  a  traditional  one.     The  coloaii 
of  fpirits  are  often  mentioned.     So,  in  Monfieur  Thomas^  1 639 : 
**  Be  thou  blacky  or  luhite,  or  green, 
*'  Be  thou  heard,  or  to  be  feen." 

Perhaps,  indeed,  this  mufical  fcrap  (which  docs  not  well  accord 
with  the  ferious  bufmefs  of  the  fcene)  was  introduced  by  the  players, 
without  the  fuggcftion  of  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

Reginald  Scot  in  his  Difcwery  of  Witchcraft ^  i  C84,  enumerating 
the  different  kinds  of  fpirits,  particularly  mentions  luhite,  black, 
grey,  and  red  fpirits.  See  alfo  a  pafTage  quoted  from  Camden,  ante, 
p.  490,  n.  8.  The  modem  editions,  without  authority,  read-— 
Blue  /pirits  and  grey.     Ma  lone. 

*  By  the  prickhtP^  of  my  thumbs,  &c.]  It  is  a  very  ancient  fuper- 
(lition,  that  all  fu(Jden  pains  of  the  body,  and  other  fenfations 
which  could  not  naturally  be  accounted  for,  were  prefages  of  fomc- 
what  that  was  ihortly  to  happen.  Hence  Mr.  Upton  has  explained 
a  paflage  in  The  Miles  Glorjofus  of  Plautus :  "  Timeo  quoci  rcrum 
gefferim  hie,  ita  dor/us  totus  prurit,'*     Steevens. 

^  yefty  ivaves ]   That  \s  foaming  ox  frothy  tuaves. 

JoHNSOK. 

4  Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd,]  So,  in  K.  Richard  II : 
<*  Our  fighs,  and  they,  (hall  lodge  the  fummer  com," 
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Though  caftlcs  topple  ^  on  their  warders'  heads-; 

Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  flopc 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  trea-»- 

fure 
Of  nature's  germins  '  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  deftrudlion  ficken,  anfwer  me 
To  what  I  aik  you. 

1.  fVircH.  Speak. 

2.  IVircH.  Demand. 

3.  fVircH.  We'll  anfwer. 
I .  IVirCH.  Say,  if  thou'dft  rather  hear  it  from  our 

mouths. 
Or  from  our  matters*  ? 

Macs*  Call  them,  let  me  fee  them. 

I .  IVircH.  Pour  in  fow*s  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  greafe,  that's  fweaten 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  II : 

**  Like  to  the  fommer  com  by  tempeft  lod^d** 
Corn,  proftrated  by  the  wind,  in  modern  language.  Is  (aid  to  be 
layd\  but /(M^V  had  anciently,  the  fame  meaning,     Ritson. 

4  Though  caftles  topple ]  Topple^  is  ufed  for  tumble^     So,  i» 

Marlowe's  Lujfl*s  Dominion,  A^  IV.  fc.  iii : 

*'  That  I  might  pile  up  Charon's  boat  fo  full» 
"  Until  it  toppU  o'er.*^ 
Again,  in  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice  : 

*'  may  be,  his  hafte  hath  toppled  him 

"  Into  the  river." 
Again,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609  : 

**  The  very  principals  did  fcem  to  rend,  and  all  to  topple.** 

Steevens. 

*  Of  nature's  germins ]  This  was  fubftituted  by  Theobald 

for  Natures  germaine.     Joh  n  so  n . 

So,  in  K,  Lear,  Ad  III.  fc.  ii : 

"  all  germins  fpill  at  once 

"  That  make  ungrateful  man." 
Germins  are  feeds  whicli  have  begun  to  germinate  or  fprout.  Ger^ 
men,  Lat.    Gcrme,  Fr.     Germe  is  a  word  ofed  by  Brown  in  his 
Vulgar  Errors :  "  Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  germe  or 
treiuilc  of  the  egg,"  &c.     Steevins. 
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From  the  murderer's  gibbet^  throw 
.  Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high,  or  low ; 

Thyfelf,  and  office,  deftly  Ihow.* 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  an  armed  head  rijes? 
Macs.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power. 


I .  WircH.  He  knows  thy  thought ; 

Hear  his  fpeech,  but  fay  thou  nought,* 

Aff.  Macbeth!    Macbeth!    Macbeth!  beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.^ — Difmifs  me : — Enough. 

\dejcends. 

*           deftly ySgou.]  i.e.  with adroitnefs,  dexteroufly.    So,  in 
the  fecond  part  of  if.  Ednvanl  IF.  by  Hey  wood,  1626: 
**  my  miftrefs  fpeaks  deftly  and  truly," 

Defi  is  a  North  Country  word.  So,  in  Richard  Brome's  Noribem 
La/s,  1633: 

**  He  faid  I  were  a  dffthSs.**    Stebvens. 

'  An  Appariiwn.  of  an  armed  head  rifes.']  The  armed  head  represents 
fymbolically  Macbeth 's  head  cot  off*  and  brought  to  Malcolm  by 
Macduff.  The  bloody  child  is  Macduff  untimely  ripp'd  from  his 
mother's  womb.  The  child  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a 
bough  in  his  hand,  is  the  royal  Malcolm,  who  ordered  his  foldier* 
to  hew  them  down  a  bough,  and  bear  it  before  them  to  Dunfinane. 
This  obfervation  I  have  adopted  from  Mr.  Upton.     Steevbns. 

Lord  Howard,  in  his  Defenfatl-ve  agaivji  the  Poifon  of  fuppofed 
Prophecies y  mentions  **  a  notable  example  of  a  conjuror,  who  re- 
prefcnted  (as  it  were,  in  dumb  (how)  all  the  pcrf.)iis  who  (hould 
poffefs  the  crown  of  France;  and  caufed  the  king  of  Navarre,  or 
rather  a  wicked  fpirit  in  his  tlead,  to  appear  in  the  fifth  phcc,"  &c. 

Farmer. 
^  fay  thou  ftought.]  Silence  was  neccfTary  during  all  incan- 
tations.    So,  in  Dr.  Fauftus^  1 604  : 

"  Your  grace,  demand  no  quellions, 

**  But  in  dMTC^ftlence  let  them  come  and  go." 
Again,  in  The  Temptft  : 

'*  be  mute^  or  elfe  ourfpell  is  marr'd."     Steevews. 

'^  Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — ]  «* He  had  learned  of  certain 
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Macs.  What-e'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caiition, 
thanks ; 
Thou  haft  harp'd  my  fear  aright :  * — But  one  word 
more : — 
I.  tVircH.  He  will  not  be  commanded  :  Here's 
another. 
More  potent  than  the  firft. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  child  rifes. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth! — 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 
App.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  refolute :  laugh  to  fcorn 
The  power  of  man ;  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.'  \defcends. 

Macb.    Then  live,  Macduff  j  What  need  I  fear 
of  thee  ? 
But  yet  ril  make  affurance  double  fure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  *  thou  (halt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies. 
And  fleep  in  fpite  of  thunder. — What  is  this. 


wizzards,  in  whofe  words  he  put  great  confidence,  how  that  he 
ought  to  take  hcedc  of  Mflf</«^,"  &c.  Holinftied.  Stb evens. 
*  Thou  haft  harp'd  my  fear  aright :]  To  harp,  is  to  touch  on  a 
paflion  as  a  harper  touches  a  firing.  So,  in  Coriolanus,  Adt  II. 
Ic,  uh: 

"  Harp  on  that  ftill."    Stebvens. 

'  Shall  harm  Macbeth.']  So,  Holinflied : "  And  furely  here- 
upon he  had  put  Macduff  to  death,  but  that  a  certeine  witch,  whom 
he  had  in  ereat  truft,  had  told  him,  that  he  (hould  never  be  flaine 
with  man  borne  of  anie  woman,  nor  vanquifhed  till  the  wood  of 
Bernane  came  to  the  cailell  of  Dunfinane.  This  prophecie  put  all 
feare  out  of  his  heart."    Steevens. 

^  take  a  bond  of  fate ;]  In  this  fcene  the  attorney  has  more 

than  once  degraded  the  poet ;  for  prefently  we  have — **  the  leafe  of 
nature."    Steevens. 
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Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  child  crowned^  with  a 
tree  in  bis  band,  rifes. 

That  rifes  like  the  iflue  of  a  king ; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  fovereignty  ?  * 

All.  Liften,  but  fpeak  not.* 

A??.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  confpirers  arc : 
Macbeth  Ihall  never  vanquifh'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunfinane  hill ' 
Shall  come  againft  him.  \defcends. 

Macb.  That  will  never  be : 

Who  can  imprefs  the  foreft ;  •  bid  the  tree 

*  the  round 

And  top  of  fovereignty  f\  The  round  is  that  part  of  the  crown 
that  encircles  the  head.  The  top  is  the  ornament  that  rifes  above 
it.    Johnson. 

^  Lifien^  hut  fpeak  w/.]  The  old  copy,  injurioufly  to  meafure, 
reads — 

Liflen,  but  fpeak  not /oV.     Stbevens^ 

^  high  Yyxxa&xaxit,  hill — ]  The  prefent  quantity  of  Dunji* 

nane  is  right.  In  every  fubfequent  inftance  the  accent  is  mifplaced. 
Thus,  in  Hervey's  Life  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  1729  (a  good  ati- 
thori^) : 

**  The  noble  Weemyfs,  M<^  duff's  immortal  fon, 
"  McduffI  th'afferterof  the Scottifh  throne; 
**  Whofe  deeds  let  Birnam  and  Dunfinnan  tell, 
**  When  Canmore  battled,  and  the  villain*  fell."  Ritson. 
Prophefies  of  apparent  impoflibilities  were  common  in  Scotland; 
fuch  as  the  removal  of  one  place  to  another.     Under  this  popular 
prophetick  formulary  the  prefent  predidion  may  be  ranked.  In  the 
fame  drain  peculiar  to  his  country,  fays  Sir  David  Lindfay  : 
"  Quhen  the  Bas  and  the  Ifle  of  May 
**  Beis  fet  upon  the  Mount  Sinay, 
•'  Quhen  the  Lowmound  bcfyde  Falkland 
"  Be  liftit  to  Northumberland ."     T.  Warton. 

•  Who  can  imprefs  the  foreft  \\  i.  e.  who  can  command  the  foreft 
to  ferve  him  like  a  foldier  imprefs 'd.    Johnson. 
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Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  fweet  bodenients !  good  i 
Rebellious  head,  rife  never,^  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rife,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  leafe  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  cuftom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing ;  Tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  fo  much,)  (hall  Banquo's  iflue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  tof  know  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  fatisfied :  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curfe  fall  on  you !  Let  me  know  :— 
Why  finks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noife  is  this  ?  * 

[Hautboys^ 

I.  JVircH.  Show!  2.  JVircii.  Show!  ^.IVircHi 

Show ! 
All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart; 
Come  like  fliadows,  fo  depart, 

y  Rebellious  head,  rife  ftever,]  The  old  copjr  has — rebellions  deadj 

.    Malone. 
We  ihould  read — Rebellious  head, — i.  c.  let  rebellion  never  makef 
head  againft  me  rill  a  foreft  move,  and  I  ihall  reign  in  fafety. 

THEOBALOi^ 

Mr^  Theobald  rightly  obfcrvcs,  that  head  means  hofi,  or  power : 
"  That  Douglas  and  the  Englifh  rebels  met ; — 
"  A  mighty  and  a  fearful  bead  they  are."  K,  Meaty  IF.  P.  I. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  Vlll  : 

"  My  noble  father,  Henry  of  ^Buckinghrfm, 

"  Who  firft  rais*d  bead  Sig2di\^  ufurping  Richard." 

JoHNSONw 

This  phrafc  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakfpcare  :    So,  in  Tbe  Death  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon ^   i6oi  : 

•*  howling  like  a  beadof  atngry  wolves." 

Again,  in  LooJ^  about  Tou,  1600  : 

"  Is,  like  a  i^r^^ of  people,  mutinous."     Steevens. 

*  ii'bat  noife  is  this  ?]  Noife ^  in  our  ancient  poets,  is  often 

Kterally  fynonymous  for  mujic.    See  a  note  on  AT.  Henry  IF,  P.  II. 
Ad  II.  fc.  iv.     Thus  alfo  Spenfcr,  Faerie  ^eene^  I.  xii.  39  : 
•*  During  which  time  there  was  a  heavenly  noife.** 
See  likewife  the  47th  Pfalm :  "  God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry 
ftoife,  and  the  Lord  with  the  found  pf  the  trump."    Stebvens^ 
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Eigbi  kings '  appear,  and  pa/s  over  the  ft  age  in  order  % 
the  laft,  with  a  glafs  in  his  hand:  mnqao  foU 
lowing. 

Macb.  Thou  art  too  like  thefpirit  of  Banquo^ 

down ! 
Thy  crown  does  fear  mine  eye-balls :  ^ — ^And  thy 

hair. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  firft : — ^ 
A  third  is  like  the  former :  ^ — Filthy  hags ! 


'  £i^i&/iw^— — ]  "  It  is  reported  that  Voltaire  often  Iaugh» 
'11  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth^  for  having  a  legion  of  ghofts  in  it.  One 
(hoold  imagine  he  either  had  not  learned  Englilh^  or  had  forgot  hig 
Latin ;  for  the  fpirits  of  Banquo's  line  are  no  more  ehofts,  than 
the  reprefentation  of  the  Julian  race  in  the  ^neid ;  and  there  is  no 
ghoft  but  Banquo's  throoghoat  the  play*"  Effay  on  the  Genius  and 
IVritings of  Sbakfpeare^  &c.  by  M rs.  Nlontaguc#     Stbevens. 

4  Tfy  crown  does  fear  mine  eye-halls ;]  The  expreffion  of  Macbeth, 
that  the  crown  fears  bis  eye-balis,  is  taken  from  the  method  for- 
merly pra^ied  of  deftroying  the  fight  of  captives  or  competitors, 
by  holding  a  bumine  bafon  before  the  eye,  which  dried  up  its 
humidity*    Whence  the  Italian,  tf^//r/«tfr^,  to  MW.    Johnson. 

*  and  thy  hair, 

nou  other  goU^hmnd  hrow^  is  like  the  firft  ;— 
A  third  is  like  the  former  ;]  As  Macbeth  expeded  to  fee  a  train 
of  kines,  and  was  only  enquiring  from  what  race  they  would  pro- 
ceed, he  could  not  be  furpfifed  that  the  hair  of  the  fecond  was 
hotusd  with  gold  like  that  of  the  firil ;  he  was  offended  only  that  the 
fecond  refembled  the  firft,  as  the  firft  refembled  Banquo,  and  there- 
fore faid : 

and  thy  air. 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow t  is  like  the  firft. 
This  Dr.  Warburton  has  followed.     Johnson. 

I  do  not  at  prefent  recolleft  that  the  term — air,  fignifying  the 
manner  of  a  perfon,  is  any  where  employed  by  Shakfpcare.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  adoption  from  the  French  language  is  not  as  ancient 
as  his  time ;    for  the  word  then  ufcd  to  exprefs  peculiarity  of 

countenance  or  gefture,  was — irick.     So,  in  King  John:  *• a 

trick  of  Cocur-de-lion's  face;"  and  in  All's  well  that  ends  well — 
•*  l^Y^ty  line  and  trick  of  his  fwcct  favour* *' 
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Why  do  you  (how  me  this  ? — A  fourth  ? — Start,eycs ! 
What !  will  the  line  ftretch  out  to  the  crack  of 

doom  ?  ^ 
Another  yet? — A  feventh? — I'll  fee  no  more: — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glafs,' 
Which  Ihows  me  many  more ;  and  fome  I  fee. 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  fcepters  carry :  * 

The  old  reading,  therefore,  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,  may 
be  the  true  one.  **  It  implies  that  their  hair  was  of  the  fame  colon r^ 
which  is  more  likely  to  mark  a  family  likenefs,  than  the  air,  which 
depends  on  habit"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  —  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?]  i.  e.  the  diiTolution  of  nature. 
Crack  has  now  a  mean  fignification.     It  was  anciently  employed  in 
a  more  exalted  fenfe.     So,  in  The  Valiant  IVelcbman,  1615  : 
•*  And  will  as  fearlefs  entertain  this  fight, 
**  As  a  good  confcience  doth  the  crads  of  Jove."  Steevens. 

'  And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  luho  bears  a  gla/s,"]  This  method  of 
juggling  prophecy  is  again  referred  to  in  Meafure  for  Meafure, 
Aii  IL  fc.  vii : 

**  and  like  a  prophet, 

**  Looks  in  a  glafs,  and  (hows  mt  future  evils,** 

So,  in  an  Extract  from  the  Penal  La^ws  againjl  Witches,  it  is  (aid, 
that  **  thev  do  anfwer  either  by  voice,  or  elfe  do  fet  before  their 
eyes  in  glaffes,  chryftal  ftones,  &c.  the  pidures  or  images  of  the 
perfons  or  things  fought  for."  Among  tnc  other  knaveries  with 
which  Face  taxes  Subtle  in  The  Alchemift,  this  feems  to  be  one : 

**  And  taking  in  of  (hadows  with  a  glafsJ* 
Again,  in  Humor's  Ordinarie,  an  ancient  colledlion  of  fatires,  no  date : 
**  Shew  you  the  devil  in  a  chryftal glafs J* 

Spcnfer  has  given  a  very  circumflantial  account  of  ^^glafs  which 
Merlin  made  for  king  Ryence,  in  the  fecond  canto  of  the  third 
book  of  The  Faery  ^leen.  A  mirror  of  the  fame  kind  was  prefented 
to  Camhufcan  in  The  Squiers  Tale  of  Chaucer ;  and  in  John  Alday's 
tranflation  of  Pierre  Boifteau's  Theatmm  Mundi  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date, 
**  A  cerlaine  philofopher  did  the  like  to  Pompcy,  the  which  ^^^4^ 
him  in  a glajfe  the  order  of  his  enemies  march."     Steevens. 

•  That  tnvofold  balls  and  treble  fcepters  cany :]  This  was  intended 
as  a  compliment  to  king  James  the  firft,  who  firft  united  the  two 
iflands  and  the  three  kingdoms  under  one  head ;  whofe  houfe  too 
was  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Banquo.     Warburton. 

Of  this  laft  particular,  our  poet  feems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
aware,  having  reprefcnted  Banquo  not  only  as  an  innocent,  but  as 
a  noble  character  -,  whereas,  according  to  hidory,  he  was  conk* 
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Horrible  fight ! — Ay,  now,  I  fee,  'tis  true ; ' 
For  the  blcxKl-bolter'd  Banquo  *  fmiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  fo  ? 

I.  IVircH.  Ay,  fir,  all  this  is  fo : — But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  fillers,  cheer  we  up  his  fprights,' 
And  fliow  the  beft  of  our  delights ; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  found,* 

derate  with  Macbeth  in  the  murder  of  Duncan.  The  flattery  of 
Shakfpeare^  however,  is  not  more  grofs  than  that  of  Ben  Jonfon, 
who  has  conddfcoided  to  quote  his  majefty^s  ridiculous  book  on/)^- 
monoloij /m  the  noxts  to  The  Ma/fue  of  ^eens,  1609.    Stebvens. 

9  Ay,  nonv,  I  fie,  'tis  true  \\  That  the  metre  may  be  complete, 
I  have  fupplied-"-^,  an  adverb  employed  by  our  author  in  other 
places,  to  enforce  his  meaning.    Stbevens. 

*  — the  blood-bolter 'd  Banqtio — ]  To  bolter,  in  Warwickfhire, 
fignifies  to  daub,  dirty,  or  begrime,  "  I  ordered  (fays  my  infor- 
mant] a  hamefs-coUar  to  be  made  with  a  linen  lining,  but  blacked, 
to  eive  it  the  appearance  of  leather.  The  (adler  made  the  Hning 
as  he  was  direded,  but  did  not  black  it^  faying^  it  would  bolter  the 
horfe.  Beine  afkod  what  he  meant  by  bolter,  he  replied  dirtj^,  be^ 
//near ;  and  tnat  it  was  a  common  word  in  his  country.  This  con- 
rerfation  pafled  within  eight  miles  of  Stratford  on  Avon.'' 

In  the  lame  neighbourhood,  when  a  boy  has  a  broken  head,  {o 
that  his  hair  is  matted  together  with  blood,  hb  head  is  faid  to  b« 
bohered  Fpronounced  haltered].  Such  a  term  is  therefore  ftridly 
applicable  to  Banquo,  who  had  ttuenty  trenched  gq/hes  on  bis  bead* 

The  propriety  of  the  foreeoin^  note  has  beoi  abundantly  con- 
firmed bv  Mr.  Homer,  a  truly  rcfpeftable  clergyman  of  Warwick- 
fhire. I  feize  this  opportunity  to  ofier  my  beft  acknowledgement 
for  his  remarks,  whicn  were  obligingly  conveyed  to  me  by  his  fon, 
the  late  Reverend  and  amiable  Henry  Homer,  who  favoured  the 
world  with  editions  of  Salluft  and  Tacitus,  the  elegance  of  which 
can  only  be  exceeded  by  their  accuracy.     Stebvens. 

^  cheer  twe  uf  his  fyn^ii,'\  i.  e.  fpirits.     So,  in  Sidney's 

Arcadia,  Lib.  II : 

••  Hold  thou  my  heart,  eflablilh  thou  my  fyrights." 

Steetens. 

^  rU  charm  the  air  to  ghfe  a  found,']  Tfje  Hecate  of  Middleton 
fays  on  a  fimilar  occafion : 

**  Come,  my  fweete  (iftcrs,  let  the  air  ftrike  our  tune, 
*•  Whilft  we  ihow  reverence  to  yon  peeping  moone." 

STEBVBXtr 
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While  you  perform  your  antique  round :  * 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  fay. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Mufick.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanijh. 

Macb.  Where  are  they  ?  Gone  ? — Let  this  perni- 
cious hour 
Stand  aye  accurfed  in  the  calendar !  ^ — 
Come  in,  without  there ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Len.  What's  your  grace's  will  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  fillers? 

Len.  No,  my  lord- 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infedted  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd,  all  thofe  that  truft  them ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horfe :  Who  was*t  came  by  ? 

Len.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

^  —  **y^^  antique  round ;"  and  "  The ivitcbes  dance,  amd  va- 
nifh."]  Thefe  ideas,  as  well  as  a  foregoing  one^— 

"  The  weird  fitters,  band  in  band;*— 
might  have  been  adopted  from  a  poem  intitled  Churchyard's  Z)msM#, 

'593- 

••  All  hand  in  hand  they  traced  on 

**  A  trickfie  ancient  round ; 
**  And  foone  asjbadoni'es  luere  they  gone^ 

**  And  might  no  more  be  found."     Stbbvjens. 
*  Stand  aye  accurfed  in  the  calendar  !^  In  the  ancient  almanacks 
the  unlucky  days  were  diflinguifhed  by  a  mark  of  reprobation.  So, 
in  Decker's  Honeft  Whore ^  ^'hl' 

"  henceforth  let  it  ftand 

"  Within  the  wizard's  book,  the  kalender^ 

**  Mark'dwjith  a  marginal  finger,  to  be  chofen, 

«*  ^y  thieves,  by  villains,  and  black  murderers." 

St  B  EVENS. 
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Macb.  Fled  to  England? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord, 

Macb.   Time,   thou  anticipat'ft  my  dread  ex- 
ploits :  ^ 
The  flighty  purpofe  never  is  overtook, 
Unlefs  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment. 
The  very  firftlings "'  of  my  heart  (hall  be 
The  firftlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  ads,  be  it  thought  and 

done : 
The  caftle  of  Macduff  I  will  furprife ; 
Seize  upon  Fife  j  give  to  the  edge  o'the  fword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  fouls 
That  trace  his  line.*    No  boafting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpofe  cool : 
But  no  more  fights  !  *^ — Where  are  thefe  gentlemen  ? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [^E^eunt. 

^  Time,  tbm  anticifai'ft  my  dread  exploit  $ ;]  To  anticipate  is  here 
to  present,  by  taking  away  die  opportunity,    Johnson. 

'  The  njery  firftlings ]  Firjiliu£s  in  its  primitive  fenfe  is  the 

firft  produce  or  offspring.    So,  in  Hey  wood's  Sil<ver  Age^  1613: 
"  The /y;^//>r^j  of  their  vowed  facrifice." 
Here  it  means  the  thing  firft  thought  or  done.  The  word  is  ufed 
again  in  the  prologue  to  Troiiiu  and  Creffida  : 

**  Leaps  o'er  the  vant  and  firftlings  of  thefe  broils." 

Steevens. 
■  That  trace  his  line,']    i.  e.  follow,  fncceed  in  it.     So,  in  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges'  tranflation  of  the  third  book  of  Lucan,  1 6 1 4 : 
**  The  tribune's  curfes  in  like  cafe 
•*  Said  he,  did  greedy  Craflus  trace.** 
The  old  copy  reads— 

That  trace  him  in  his  line. 
The  metre,  however,  demands  the  omiffion  of  fach  unnecef- 
fary  expletives.     Steevens. 

9  But  no  more  fights  /]  Thb  hafty  rtfiedion  is  to  be  confidercd 
as  a  moral  to  the  foregoing  fcene : 

Tu  ne  quafieris  Jcire  (nefai)  quern  mihi,  quern  tihi 
Finem  Di  dederint  Leuconoe,  nee  Babylonios 
Tentaris  mimeros,  ut  melius ^  quicquid erit, pati.     Steevens. 
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S  C  E  N  E    11. 
Fife.     A  Room  in  Macduff's  Caftle. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her/on^  and  Rossx. 

L.  Ma  CD.  What  had  he  donc^  to  make  him  fly 
the  land  ? 

RossR.  You  mud  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Ma  CD.  He  had  none : 

His  flight  was  madnefs :  When  our  adUons  donot^ 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors.* 

RossE.  You  knofw  not. 

Whether  it  was  his  wifdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wifdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes. 
His  manfion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himfelf  does  fly?  He  loves  us  not; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch : '  for  the  poor  wren/ 
The  moft  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fighr, 

*  Our  fears  do  make  m  traitors,]  u  e.  our  Sight  is  confidered  as 
an  evidence  of  our  guile    Stebvens. 

'  natural  touch ;]  Natural  fenfibility.     He  is  not  touched 

with  natural  afie^on.    Johnson. 

So,  in  an   ancient   MS.  play,  intitled  Tift  Secoud  Maidem's 
Tragedy  : 

*'  How  (he's  b^il'd  in  him  t 

^*  There's  no  fuch  natural  touch,  iearch  all  his  bofom.'* 

Steevens* 
4  — —  the  poor  wren,  &c.]  The  fiune  thought  occurs  in  the  third 
pM  o£  K.  Henty  ri : 

*•  doves  will  peck,  in  fafety  of  their  brood. 

•*  Who  hath  not  feei)  them  (even  with  thofc  winn 
••  Which  fometimes  they  have  us'd  in  fearful  flignt) 
**  Make  war  with  him  diat  climb'd  unto  their  neft, 
"  Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ?" 

StEEVENSr 
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Her  young  ones  in  her  neft,  againfl  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wifdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  againft  all  reafon. 

RossE.  My  deareft  coz% 

I  pray  you,  fchoolyourfelf:  But,  for  your  hufband. 
He  is  noble,  wife,  judicious,  and  beft  knows 
The  fits  o'the  feafon.*    I  dare  not  fpeak  much  fur* 

ther: 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors^ 
And  do  not  know  ourfelves ;  ^  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,'  yet  know  not  what  we  fear; 


5  ne  fits  oUhe  feafon.'\  Thtfitj  oftbe/ea/ou  (hould  appear  to  be, 
from  the  foUonring;  pailage  in  Corhlauus,  the  *v'toiefit  di/orders  of  thf 
feafon,  its  coitvulfions  : 
**  - — ^  but  that 
*«  The  'Violent  fit  o'th'  times  craves  it  as  phyfick." 

Steevens. 
Perhaps  the  meaning  is^— rwhat  is  mo^  fitting  to  be  dooe  in  evecy 
conjondture^    Anonymous. 

*  *when  nve  are  traitors. 

And  do  mot  know  ottr/eln^s ;]  i.  e.  we  think  OQrfelves  innocent, 
the  TOvernment  thinks  hs  traitors ;  therefore  we  are  ignorant  of 
ourlelves.  This  i^  the  iroiucal  argument.   The  Oxford  editor  altera 

And  do  not  know't  ourfel*ves  :-^ — 

But  fure  they  did  know  what  they  faid,  that  the  ftate  efteemed 
them  traitors.     W a r  b  u  r t o  n. 

Rather,  when  we  are  confidered  by  the  ftate  as  traitors,  while 
at  the  fame  time  we  are  unconfcious  of  guilt :  when  we  appear  to 
others  fo  di£[etent  from  what  we  really  are,  that  we  feem  not  to 
htvw  ourfelves.     Ma  lone. 

'  ■  ivben  nve  hold  rumour 

From  twbat  nve  fear^  To  bold  rumour  iignifies  to  be  governed 
by  the  authority  of  rumour.    Warbu&ton. 

I  rather  think  to  bold  means,  in  this  place,  to  belirve,  as  we  fay, 
/  hold  fucb  a  tbing  to  he  true,  i.  c.  /  take  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  fy. 
Thus,  in  K.  Henry  V III: 

"  -^— •  Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear,  ^c. 

**  In  Gen*  Yes,  hutbelditnou" 
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But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  fea. 

Each  way,  and  move* — I  take  my  leave  of  you : 

Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again : 

Things  at  the  worft  will  ceafe,  or  elfe  climb  upward 

To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  coufin, 

Blefling  upon  you ! 

L.  Ma  CD.  Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he's  father- 
lefs. 

RossE.  I  am  fo  much  a  fool,  fhould  I  ftay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  difgrace,  and  your  difcomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit  Rosse. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead  ;* 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  fo  do  they. 


The  fcnfe  of  the  whole  paffagc  will  then  be :  The  times  are  cruel 
*when  our  fears  induce  us  to  belitve^  or  take  for  granted ,  njatat  tve  bear 
rumoured  or  reported  abroad ,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time,  as  ive  linje  un^ 
der  a  tyrannical  government  nnhere  will  //  fubftituted  for  law,  ^we 
knvw  not  ivhat  lue^  ha^e  to  fear,  hecaufe  nue  knonv  not  ivben  ive 
offend.  Or  :  When*we  are  led  by  our  fears  to  belie<ve  every  rumour  of 
danger  lue  hear,  yet  are  not  confcious  to  ourfelves  of  any  crime  for 
avhich  ive  Jhould  be  difturbed  nuitb  thofe  fears.  A  paflagc  like  this 
occurs  in  K.  John : 

'*  Poffefs'd  with  rumours^  full  of  idle  dreams, 
"  Not  kmnving  vuhat  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear." 
This  is  the  bcft  I  can  make  of  the  paffagc.     Steev  e  ns. 

*  Each  nuay,  and  move. — ]  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote — And  each 
ivay  move.  If  they  floated  each  luay,  it  was  needlefs  to  inform  us 
that  they  moved.  The  words  may  have  been  cafually  tranfpofcd, 
and  crroneoufly  pointed.     Steev  ens. 

9  SiTTZLh,  your  father  s  dead  \]  5/rmi6inour  author's  time  was  not 
a  term  of  reproach,  but  generally  ufed  by  mafters  to  fervants,  pa- 
rents to  children,  &c.  So  before,  in  this  play,  Macbeth  fays  to 
his  fervant, 

'*  Sirrah,  a  word  with  you :  attend  thofe  men  our  pleafurc  ?" 

Malone« 
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L.  Mjcd.  Poor  bird !  thou*dft  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 
Son.  Why  (hould  I,  mother?  Poor  birds  they 
are  not  fet  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  faying, 

L.  Ma  CD.  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  how  wilt  thou  do  for 

a  father? 
Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  hulband  ? 
L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 

market. 
Son.  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  fell  again. 
L.  Macd.  Thou  fpeak'ft  with  all  thy  wit ;  and 
yet  i 'faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee- 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 
L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 
Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 
L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  fwears  and  lies. 
Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  fo  ? 
L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  fo,  is  a  traitor, 
and  mufl  be  hang'd. 

Son.  And  muft  they  all  be  hang'd,  that  fwearand 
lie? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  muft  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honeft  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  fwearers  are  fools :  for 
there  are  liars  and  fwearers  enough  to  beat  the  honeft 
men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey  I 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 
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Son.  If  he  were  dead^  you'd  weep  for  him ;  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  fign  that  I  (hould 
quickly  have  a  new  father, 

L.  M4CD.  Poor  prattler !  how  thou  talk'ft ! 

Enter  a  Mcffenger. 

Mess.  Blefs  you,  fair  dame !  I  am  not  to  you 

known. 
Though  in  your  ftate  of  honour  I  am  perfed.* 
I  doubt,  fome  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  favagc; 
To  do  worfe  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty,^ 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  pcrfon.     Heaven  prefervc 

you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit  Meflengcr. 


*  in  jour  ftate  of  honour  I  am  pcrfeft.]  1,  c.  I  zmpetftilly 

acquainted  with  your  rank  of  honour.    So»  in  the  old  book  that 

treateth  of  the  Lyfe  of  Firgil,  &c,  bl.  1.  no  date :  " which 

when  Virgil  faw,  he  looked  in  his  boke  of  negromancy,  wherein 
he  was  perfit**     Again,  in  The  Play  of  the  four  P*s,  1 569  : 

"  Pot.  Then  tell  me  this :  Are  you  perfit  in  drinking  ? 
*'  Ped,  Perfit  in  drinking  as  may  be  wifti'd  by  thinking." 

Steeven*. 

*  7o  do  worfe  to  you  y  luere  fell  cruelty^  To  do  nuiirfe  is  to  let  her 
and  her  children  be  deftroyed  without  warning.    Johnson. 

Mr.  Edwards  explains  thefe  words  differently.  "  To  do  nuorfe 
to  you  (fays  he)  (ignifies, — to  fright  you  more,  by  relating  all  the 
circumftances  of  your  danger ;  which  would  detain  you  fo  long 
that  you  could  not  avoid  it."  The  meaning,  however,  may  be. 
To  do  njjorfe  to  you,  not  to  difclofe  to  you  the  perilous  fituation  you 
are  in,  from  a  foolifh  apprehenfion  of  alarming  you,  would  be  fell 
cruelty.  Or  the  meflenger  may  only  mean,  to  do  more  than  alarm 
vou  by  this  difagreeable  intelligence, — ^to  do  you  any  adtusil  and 
Dodily  harm,  were  fell  cruelty.    Malon  s. 
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L.  Mam.  Whither  fhould  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  aai  in  this  earthly  world ;  where,  to  do  harm. 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good,  fometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  Why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 

To  fay,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? What  are  thefc 

faces  ? 

Enter  Murderers. 

MuR.  Where  is  your  huiband  ? 

L.  Ma  CD.  I  hope,  in  no  place  fo  unfandified. 
Where  fuch  as  thou  may 'ft  find  him. 

MuR.  He's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  ly*ft,  thou  (hag-ear'd  villain/ 

4  (hag-ear'd  'villain.^  Perhaps  wc  (hould  read  Jbag-hain^d. 

for  it  is  an  abufive  epithet  very  often  uied  in  oar  ancient  plays,  &c. 

So,  in  Deckel's  Hofteft  fVhore,  P.  IL   1630:    ** zjbag^baired 

cur."  Again,  in  our  author's  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  II :  •«  — like  a 
Jf>ag-baired  crafty  Kern."  Again,  in  fir  Arthur  Gorges'  tranflatuHi 
oiLucan^  161 4: 

«♦  That^^/T^-i&tf/r^^/Caicos  tam'd  with  forts/* 
And  Chapman  in  hb  tranflation  of  the  7  th  book  oi  Homer ^  '5.99* 
applies  the  lame  epithet  to  the  Greeks.     Again,  in  the  fpuriout 
play  of  K.  Leir^  1 605  : 

"  There  (he  had  fet  ^p>aghayrd  murdering  wretch." 
Again,  in  Baroaby  Goose's  verfion  of  Palingenius,  1561 :  ^ 

**  Bat  fore  afraid  was  I  to  meete 

«*  The ^tf^A/flr^/ horfon's  home."  Stb evens. 
This  emendation  appears  to  me  extremely  probable.  In  King 
Jobup  Aft  V.  we  find  "  unbear*d  faucinefs  for  vmhair'd  faucinefs : 
and  we  have  had  in  this  play  hair  inftead  of  air,  Thefe  two  words, 
and  the  word  ear^  were  all,  I  believe,  in  the  time  of  our  author,, 
pronounced  alike.  See  a  note  on  Yen  us  and  Adonis,  p.  4^6, 
n.  5.  edit.  1780,  oftavo. 

Hair  was  formerly  written  beare.  Hence  perhaps  the  miftake. 
So,  in  IvesV  Select  Papers,  chiefly  relating  to  EngUJh  Antiquitiet^ 
N^  3>  ?•  133  •  "  —and  in  her  heave  z,  cuclet  of  gold  nchdy 
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MuR.  What,  you  egg  ?  [ftabiing  bim^ 

Young  fry  of  treachery  ? 

Son.  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.     [Z)r>j.     Exit  L.  Macdufi^ 

crying  murder,  and  purfued  by  the  murderer^. 


SCENE    III. 

England-     A  Rmn  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff.* 

Mal.  Let  us  feek  out  fomc  defolate  fhade,  and 
there 

gamiflicd."  In  Lodge's  Incarnate  De<vils  of  the  Age^  4to.  i  Cq6, 
wc  find  in  p.  37,  *'  Jhag-beard  Hzwt,**  which  ftill  more  ftrongljr  (up- 
ports  Mr.  dteeTcns's  emendation.  However,  as  fisj^-^arJ  is  u(ed 
as  an  epithet  of  contempt  in  Tie  Taming  of  tbeSbre^xj,  the  old  copjr 
may  be  right.    Ma  lone. 

Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  will  be  farther  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  one  of  our  Law  Reporters.  In  23  Car.  I.  Ch.  Juftice  Rolle 
faid  it  had  been  determined  that  thcfe|words,  "  Where  is  that  long- 
lock'd,  Jhag-hair^d^  murdering  rogue,"  were  adionable.  AUjn*$ 
Reports ,  p.  61.     Reed. 

5  Enter  Malcolm  /?«// Macduff".]  The  part  of  Holinihed's  Cbr9- 
mcle  which  relates  to  this  play>  is  no  more  than  an  abridgement 
of  John  Bellendcn's  tranflaiion  of  The  Noble  Clerks  HeSor  Boece^ 
imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1541.  For  the  farisfadion  of  the  rea- 
der, I  have  inferted  the  words  of  the  firft  mentioned  hiftorian» 
from  whom  this  fcene  is  almoft  literally  taken : — *'  Though  Mal- 
colme  was  verie  forrowfull  for  the  oppreifion  of  his  countriemen 
the  Scots,  in  manner  as  Makduffe  had  declared,  yet  doubting  whe-^ 
ther  he  was  come  as  one  that  ment  unfeinedlie  as  he  fpake,  or  elfe 
as  fent  from  Makbeth  to  betraie  him,  he  thoueht  to  have  fome 
further  triall,  and  thereupon  diffembling  his  mmd  at  the  fird,  he 
anfwered  as  followcth ; 

"  I  am  trulie  verie  forie  for  the  miferie  chanced  to  my  countric 
of  Scotland,  but  though  I  have  ne\'er  fo  great  affedion  to  relieve 
the  fame,  yet  by  reafon  of  ccrtaine  incuraole  vices,  which  reign 
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Weep  our  fad  bofoms  empty. 


in  me^  I  am  nothing  meet  thereto.  Flrft,  fuch  immoderate  luft 
and  voluptuous  fenfualitie  (the  abhominable  fountain  of  all  vices) 
followeth  me,  that  if  I  were  made  king  of  Scots,  I  (hould  feck  to 
defloure  your  maids  and  mattones,  in  fuch  wife  that  iliy  intem- 
perancie  mould  be  more  importable  unto  you  than  the  bloudie  ty- 
rannie  of  Makbeth  now  is.  Hereunto  Makdufie  anfwered  :  This 
furelie  is  a  very  euil  fault,  for  raanie  noble  princes  and  kings  have 
left  both  lives  and  kingdomes  for  the  fame ;  neverthelefle  there  art 
women  enow  in  Scotlaind,  and  therefore  follow  my  counfelL  Mike 
thy  felfe  king,  and  I  (hall  conveie  the  matter  fo  wifelie,  that  thoa 
(halt  be  fatisfied  at  thy  pleafure  in  fuch  fecret  wife,  that  no  man 
(hall  be  aware  thereof. 

**  Then  faid  Malcolme,  I  am  alfo  the  moft  avaritious  creature 
in  the  earth,  fo  that  if  I  were  king,  I  (hould  (eeke  fo  manie  waiea 
to  get  lands  and  goods,  that  I  would  (lea  the  moft  nart  of  all  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  by  furmized  accu(ations,  to  the  end  I  might  injoy 
their  lands,  goods  and  po(reffions ;  and  therefore  to  (hew  yon  what 
mifchiefe  may  infue  on  you  throu^  mine  un(atiable  covetoufnes^ 
I  will  rehearfe  unto  you  a  fable.  There  was  a  fox  having  a  fore 
place  on  him  overArt  with  a  fwarme  of  Hies,  that  continuallie  fucked 
out  hir  bloud :  and  when  one  that  came  by  and  (aw  this  manner, 
demanded  whether  (he  would  have  the  flies  driven  befide  hir,  (he 
anfwered  no ;  for  if  thefe  flies  that  are  alreadie  full,  and  by  reaibm 
thereof  fucke  not  verie  eagerlie,  (hould  be  chafed  awaie,  other  that 
are  emptie  and  fdlie  an  hunered,  (hould  light  in  their  places,  and 
fucke  out  the  refidue  of  my  bloud  farre  more  to  my  ^reevance  than 
thefe,  which  now  beine  fatisfied  doo  not  much  annoie  me.  There- 
fore faith  Malcolme,  fuffer  me  to  remaine  where  I  am,  left  if  I 
atteine  to  the  re^ment  of  your  realme,  mine  unquenchable  avarice 
may  proove  fuch,  that  ye  would  thinke  the  difpleafures  which  now 
grieve  you,  (hould  feeme  eafie  in  refped  of  the  unmeafurable  out- 
rage which  might  infue  through  my  comming  amongft  you. 

**  Makdu(Fe  to  this  made  anfwer,  how  it  was  a  far  woorfe  fault 
than  the  other :  for  avarice  is  the  root  of  all  mifchiefe,  and  for 
that  crime  the  moft  part  of  our  kings  have  been  flaine,  and  brought 
to  their  finall  end.  Yet  notwithftanding  follow  my  counfell,  and 
take  upon  thee  the  crowne.  There  is  gold  and  riches  inough  in 
Scotland  to  fatisfie  thy  greedie  defire.  Then  faid  Malcolme  again, 
I  am  furthermore  inclined  to  diflimulation,  telling  of  leafings,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  deceit,  fo  that  I  naturallie  rejoife  in  nothing  fo 
much,  as  to  betraie  and  deceive  fuch  as  put  anie  truft  or  confidence 
in  my  woords.  TTien  fith  there  is  nothing  that  more  beconmietli 
a  prince  than  conftancie,  veritie,  truth,  andjuftice,  with  the  other 
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Ma  CD.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  faft  the  mortal  fword ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bcftride  our  down-faH'n  birthdom :  ^  Each  new 
morn» 

laadable  fellowdiip  of  thofe  faire  and  noble  rertnes  which  are  com- 
prehended onelie  in  foothfaflnefle,  and  that  lieng  utterlie  over* 
throweth  the  fame»  you  fee  how  unable  I  am  to  governe  anie  pro- 
vince or  region :  and  therefore  fith  you  have  remotes  to  cloke  and 
hide  all  the  reft  of  my  other  vices*  I  praie  you  find  (hift  to  cloke 
this  vice  amongft  the  refidue. 

"  Then  faid  Makduffc :  This  is  yet  the  woorft  of  all,  and  thcr^ 
I  leave  thee,  and  therefore  faie ;  Oh  ye  unhappie  and  miierable 
Scotifhmen,  which  are  thus  fcourged  with  fo  manie  and  fundric 
calamities  ech  one  above  other !  i  e  have  one  curAsd  and  wicked 
tyrant  that  now  reigneth  over  you,  without  anie  right  or  title,  op- 
preiiing  you  with  his  moft  bloudie  crueltie.  This  other  that  hath 
the  li^t  to  the  crowne,  is  fo  replet  with  the  inconftant  behaviour 
and  manifeft  vices  of  Engliihmen,  that  he  is  nothing  woorthie  to 
injoy  it :  for  by  his  owne  confeffion  he  is  not  onlie  avaritious  and 
ftiven  to  unfatiable  luft,  but  fo  h\it  a  traitor  withall,  that  no  trail 
18  to  be  had  onto  anie  woord  he  fpeaketh.  Adieu  Scotland,  for 
BOW  I  account  my  felfe  a  banifhed  man  for  ever,  without  comfort  or 
eonfolation:  and  with  thefe  woords  the  brackiih  tears  trickled 
downe  his  cheekes  verie  abundantiie. 

'*  At  the  laft,  when  he  was  readie  to  depart,  Malcolme  tooko 
him  by  the  fleeve,  and  faid :  Be  of  good  comfort  Makduffe,  for  I 
have  none  of  thefe  vices  before  remembered,  but  have  jefted  with 
thee  in  this  manner,  onlie  to  prove  thy  mind :  for  divers  timet 
heretofore  Makbeth  fought  by  this  manner  of  means  to  bring  me 
into  his  hand,"  &c«     Holinihed's  Hiftory  of  Scotland^  p.  I7j;. 

Stebtins. 

•  Beftride  our  down-fall'n  birthdom  :]  The  old  copy  has— ^(ncMr- 
fali.     Correfted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,     Ma  lone. 

He  who  can  difcovcr  what  is  meant  by  him  that  eameftly  ex- 
horts him  to  hfftride  his  downfall  birthdom,  is  at  liberty  to 
adhere  to  the  prefent  text;  but  it  is  probable  that  Shaldpeare 
wrote : 

■     ■     likt  good  men, 

Befiride  our  down-faH'tt  birthdom—*-. 

The  allufion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  fomething  valuable  is  about 
to  be  taken  by  violence,  and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without 
incumbrance,  lays  it  on  the  ground,  and  ftands  over  it  with  his 
weapon  in  his  hand*    Our  birthdom,  or  birthright,  fays  he,  lies 
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New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new  forrowa 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  refounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  y el  I'd  out 
Like  fy  liable  of  dolour.' 

Mal.  What  I  believe,  I'll  wail; 

What  know,  believe ;  and,  what  I  can  redrefs. 
As  I  (hall  find  the  time  to  friend,*  I  will. 
What  you  have  fpoke,  it  may  be  fo,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whofe  fole  name  blifters  our  tongues^ 
Was  once  thought  honeft :  you  have  lov'dhim  well ; 
He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young ;  but 

fomething 
You  may  deferve  of  him  through  me ; '  and  wifdom  * 

tn  the  ground ;  let  us,  like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  deareft 
to  them,  not  abandon  it,  but  ftand  over  it  and  defend  it.  This  it 
a  ftrong  pidure  of  obftinate  refolution.  So  Falftaff  fays  to  Hal : 
*'  If  thou  fee  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  btftride  me^  io." 

Birthd^m  for  birthright  is  formed  by  the  fame  analogy  with 
wafterdom  in  this  play,  fignifying  the  pri*viUges  or  rights  of  a  mafier. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  birth-damt  for  mother ;  let  us  ftand  oyer  oar 
mother  that  lies  l^eeding  on  the  ground.     Johnson. 

There  is  no  need  of  change.  In  the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  IK 
Morton  fays : 

«•  ■  he  doth  heftride  a  bleeding  land,**    Stbevini. 

Sec  Vol.  Vm.  King  "Henry  IF.  Ad  V.  fc.  i.     Malons. 

1  and  yell' d  out 

Like  Jfy  liable  of  dolour. 1  This  prefcnts  a  ridiculous  image.  But 
what  is  infinuated  under  it  is  noble ;  that  the  portents  and  prodigies 
in  the  ikies,  of  which  mention  is  made  before,  Ihowed  that  heaven 
iympathifed  with  Scotland .    Warburton. 

The  ridicule^,  I  believe  is  only  vifible  to  the  commentator. 

Stksyeks% 

•  ——/©friend,]  i.e.  to  befriend*    Steevens. 

9  Tou  may  deferve  of  him  through  me\\  The  old  copy  reads — dif* 
€ime.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald^  who  fuj^rtt 
k  by  MacduflT's  anfwer — 

"  I  am  not  treacherous."    Ma  lone. 

•  ■  and  tuifdom  — ]  That  is, .  and  '///  wifdom.     He  a  tu. 
The  fenfe  of  this  pafTage  is  obvious,  but  the  conftni^on  difficult, 

IS  there  is  no  verb  to  which  wi(dom  can  refer.    Something  b 
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To  offer  up  a  weak,  j>oor,  innocent  lamb. 
To  appcafe  an  angry  god. 

MjcD.  I  anj  not  treacherous. 

Mal.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil. 
In  an  imperial  charge.*    But  'crave  your  pardon  j  ' 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  tranfpofe : 
Angels  are  bright  ftill,  though  the  brighteft  tell : 
Though  all  things  foul  *  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace. 
Yet  grace  muft  ftill  look  fo. 


omitted  cither  throueh  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  or  probably 
the  inadvertence  of  tne  author.     If  we  read — 

*'  and  think  it  wifdom" — 

the  fenfe  will  be  fupplied;    but  that  would  deilroy  the  meUe; 
and  fo  indeed  would  the  infertipn  of  any  word  whatever. 

M.  Mason, 

I  fufped^  this  line  to  have  fufiered  by  interpolation  as  well  at 
emiffioD,  and  that  it  originally  ran  thus  : 
but  fomething 
You  may  deferve  through  me ;  and  wifdom  //  it 
To  oflfer  &c. 
Had  the  paflage  been  firft  printed  thus,  would  any  reader  have 
fuppofed  the  words  '*  of  him,     were  wanting  to  the  fenfe?  In  this 
play  I  have  already  noted  feveral  inftances  of  manifeft  interpolation 
and  omiffion.    See  notes  on  Ad  I.  fc.  iii.  p«  341 ,  n.  3.  and  Ad  III. 
fc.  V.  p.  462,  n.7.    Steevens. 

*  A  good  and  <virtuous  nature  may  recoil ^ 

In  an  imperial  charge.]  A  good  mind  may  recede  from  goodneft 
in  the  execution  of  a  rojal  cQmmiJJion*     Johnson, 

'  — But  ^cranje  your  pardon  \\  The  old  copy,  without  attention 
to  meafure,  reads — 

But  I Jhall  crave  your  pardon ;     Steeve ns. 

*  Though  all  things  foul  &c.]  This  is  not  very  clear.  The 
meaning  perhaps  is  this  : — My  fufpicions  cannot  injure  you,  if  you  he 
'Virtuous y  by  fuppojing  that  a  traitor  may  put  on  your  'virtuous  appear^ 
ance.     I  do  not  fay  that  your  ^virtuous  appearance  proves  you  a  traitor ; 

fir  virtue  mufi  vjear  its  proper  form ^  though  that  form  be  counterfeited 
by  villainy,     Johnson. 
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Ma  CD.  I  have  loft  my  ho()es. 

Mjl.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawnefs  *  left  you  wife,  and  child, 
(Thofe  precious  motives,  thofe  ftrong  knots  of 

love,) 
Without  leave-taking? — I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealoufies  be  your  difhonours. 
But  mine  own  fafeties : — You  may  be  rightly  juft. 
Whatever  I  fhall  think. 

Ma  CD.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  bafis  fure. 
For  goodnefs  dares  not  check  thee !  ^  wear  thou 

thy  wrongs,' 
Thy  title  is  afFeer*d !  * — Fare  thee  well,  lord : 

An  expreflton  of  a  fimilar  nature  occurs  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  : 

•*  Good  alone 

**  Is  good ;  without  a  name  vilenefs  is  fo."    M.  Mason. 
5  ^^2^  i/r /i^/i/ rawnefs ]  Without  previous  provifion»  with- 
out due  preparation,  without  «f^/irr/{;r  of  counfel.     Johkson, 

I  meet  with  this  expreflion  in  Lyly'g  Eupbues,  15809  and  in 
the  quarto  1608,  of  if.  Henry  V : 

•*  Some  their  wives  rmuly  left.'*     Stebvbns. 
*  For  goodnefs  dares  not  check  thee  /]  The  old  copy  reads— i^rr, 
Correded  in  the  third  folio.     Ma  lone. 

7  .  .  ivear  thou  tfy  ivrongs,']  That  is.  Poor  couMtty,  wear  thorn 
thy  nvrongt.     Johnson. 

®  Thy  title  is  affeer'd!]  Affeer^d,  a  law  term  for  confirm'd. 

Pope, 

What  Mr.  Pope  fays  of  the  law  term  is  undoobtedly  true ;  but 
is  there  abfolute  reafon  why  we  (hould  have  recourfe  to  it  for  the 
explanation  of  this  piTage  ?  Macduff  firft  apoftrophiics  his  country, 
and  afterwards  pointing  to  Malcolm,  roa^  (ay,  that  his  title  wag 
afear'dt  i.  e.  frighted  from  exerting  itfelf.  Throughout  the  ancL- 
cnt  editions  of  Shakfpeare,  the  word  afraid  is  frequently  written 
as  it  was  formerly  pronounced,  afeard.  The  old  copy  reads. — The 
ritle  &c.  i.  e.  the  regal  title  is  afraid  to  affert  itfelf. 

I  have,  however,  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  emendation,  as  it  varies, 
but  in  a  fingle  letter,  from  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  Sec  hxJ 
fiibiequent  note.    Steevens. 
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I  would  flot  be  the  villain  that  thou  think*(l^ 
For  the  whole  fpace  that's  in  the  tyrant's  gnUp^ 
And  the  rich  Eaft  to  boot. 

Mal.  Be  not  offended  : 

I  fpeak  not  as  in  abfolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  finks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gafh 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal. 
There,  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thoufands:  But,  for  all  this. 
When  I  fhall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  fword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  fuffer,  and  more  fundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  fhall  fucceed. 

Macd.  What  fhould  he  be  ? 


If  wc  read.  The  titk  is  affeer'J,  the  meaning  may  be : — Poor 
coantry,  wear  thou  thy  wrongs,  the  title  to  them  is  legally  fettled 
hj  thofe  ^ho  had  the  final  judication  of  it, 

Affeerers  had  the  power  of  confirming  or  moderating  fines  and 
amercements.    Toli.et. 

To  affeer  (for  fo  it  ihoald  be  written)  is  to  aflefs,  or  reduce  t^ 
certainty.  All  amerciaments, — that  is,  judgements  of  any  court 
of  joftice,  upon  a  prcfentment  or  other  proceeding,  that  a  party 
0iau  be  amerced,  or  in  mercy, — are  by  Magna  Charta  to  be  affeerei 
by  lawful  men,  fwom  to  be  impartial.  This  is  the  ordinaiy  praAior 
of  a  Court  Lcet,  with  which  Shakfpearc  fccms  to  have  occn  inti- 
aoately  acquainted,  and  where  he  might  have  occafionally  aded  as 
an  affeerer,     Ri  T so  n. 

For  the  emendation  now  made  I  am  anfwerable.  The  was,  1 
conceive,  the  tranfcriber's  miftake,  from  the  fimilar  founds  o£  the 
and  thy,  which  are  frequently  pronounced  alike. 

Perhajps  the  meanin?  is.  Poor  country,  nvear  thou  thy  lurongs  !  Thy 
title  to  them  is  now  fully  efiahlifhed  hy  law.  Or  perhaps  he  addreflet 
Malcolm.  Continue  to  endure  tamely  the  wrongs  you  fufl^cr :  thy 
juft  title  to  the  throne  is  r^iv V,  has  not  fpirit  to  eilablifh  itfelf. 

Malons^ 
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MjL*  It  is  myfelf  I  mean:  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  fo  grafted^ 
That,  when  they  fhall  be  opened,  black  Macbeth 
Will  fecm  as  pure  as  fn6w  i  and  the  poor  ftate 
£fl:eem  him  as  a  Iambi  heing  compared 
With  my  confinelefs  harms.* 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn*d 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mal*  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  falfe,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,*  fmacking  of  every  fin 
That  has  a  name :  But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuoufnefs :  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  ciftern  of  my  luft ;  and  my  defirc 
All  continent  impediments  would  o*er.bear> 
That  did  oppofe  my  will :  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  fuch  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundlefs  intemperance^ 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny :  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleafures  in  a  fpacious  plenty. 
And  yet  feem  cold,  the  time  you  may  fo  hood^wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 


9     '     ■  e^fineUfi  barmsJ]    So,  in  The  Merry  Wivet  of  Windfofy 
A^U.  fc.  ii:  *'  ——thou  unconfinabU  hajenefs — .**     Stbsvens. 

*  Sudden,  Utalickui^    Sudden,  for  capricious.     War  burton. 
Rather,  violent,  paffionate,  hafty.    Johnson. 
*  Boundlefs   intemperance — ]    Perhaps  the  epithet — boundlefs ^ 
which  overloads  the  metre,  was  a  playhoufe  interpolation. 

Stiivsns. 
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That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  fo  many 
As  will  to  greatnefs  dedicate  themfelve^^ 
Finding  it  fo  inclin'd. 

Mal.  With  this,  there  grows. 

In  my  moft  ill-compos'd  afFedlion,  fuch 
A  llanchlefs  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  fhould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Defire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  hpufe : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  fauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  fhould  forge 
Quarrels  unjuft  againft  the  good,  and  loyal, 
Deftroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper ;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  fummer-feeding  luft ;  ^  and  it  hath  been 

^  ■    ■  .  growA  nmtb  tnort  fernidms  root 
Tiaft /nmmer'tecdmg  luft ;]    The  old  copy  has — fummer-^/QvffiM 
«ff,     Steevens. 

Summer-feeming  has  no  manner  of  fenfe :  correfl« 

Than  yi»!)Mi#r-teeniing  luft ; 

i.  e.  thepaffion  that  lafts  no  longer  than  the  heai  of  li(e,  and  which 
goes  off  m  the  'winter  of  age.     W  a  r  b  u  r to n. 
When  I  was  younger  and  bolder^  I  corredled  it  thus^ 
Than  fume^  or  feething  luft, 
that  is,  than  angry  |>affion»  or  boiling  hift.    Johnson* 

Summer-feeming  luft^  may  fignify  loft  that  feemt  as  hot  as  fiii»- 
mer.    Steevens. 

Read — {^mmtz  feeding.  The  allufion  is  to  plants ;  and  die  &iil^ 
is,  **  Avarice  is  a  perennial  weed ;  it  has  a  deeper  and  more  perni- 
cious root  than  luft^  which  is  a  mere  annual,  and  lafts  but  for  a 
fummer,  when  it  (beds  its  feed  and  decays."    Blacks  tons. 

I  have  paid  the  attention  to  this  conjedure  whiqh  I  think  i| 
deferves,  by  admitting  it  into  the  text.     Steevens. 

^Mmmtx-feeming  is,  I  believe,  the  true  reading.  In  Doone't 
poems,  we  meet  with  **  ynnXxx-feeming**    Ma  lone. 

Sir  W.  Blackftone's  elegant  emendation  is  countenanced  by  ths 

following  paffages :  thus  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  How  will  thy  (hame  be  feeded  in  thine  age, 
«  When  thus  tny  vices  bud  before  thy  fpring?" 

And  in  Troilm  and  Creffida : 
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The  fword  of  our  flain  kings :  Yet  do  not  fear; 
Scotland  hath  foyfons  ^  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own :  All  thefe  arc  portable/ 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Ma  l  .  Bu  1 1  have  none :  The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  juftice,  verity,  temperance,  ftablenefs. 
Bounty,  perfeverance,  mercy,  lowlinefs, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relifh  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  divifion  of  each  feveral  crime, 
Adting  it  many  ways.  Nay,  had  I  power,  I  fhould 
Pour  the  fweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  univerfal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth.* 

**  That  hath  to  its  matarity  grown  up 
**  In  rank  Achilles,  mnfl  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
"  Or,  (heddin^,  breed  a  narfery  of  evil 
•*  To  ovcr-bo&  os  all."    Hbnlkt* 

4 fyfins ]  Plenty.     Pope. 

It  means  prwifions  in  plenty.  So,  in  The  Ordhutiy  br  CafC- 
wright :  **  New  foyfons  byn  ygraced  with  new  tides."  Tne  word 
was  antiquated  in  die  time  of  Cartwrieht,  and  is  by  him.  put  into 
the  mouth  of  an  antiquary.  Again,  m  Holinihed's'  Reign  rf  JC 
Henry  VI .  p.  161 3  :  **  -^fifteene  hundred  men,  and  great  foifon 
ofvittels."    See  Vol.  III.  p.  124.,  n.  7.    Stebvbns. 

*  All  thefo  are  portable,]   Portable  is,  perhaps  here  ufcd 

for  fiitpwtahle^     All  thefe  *vices,  being  balanced  by  your  virtuet^  may 
^^enaured.     Malone. 

Portable  anfwers  exadUy  to  a  phrafe  now  in  ufe.  Such  failings 
may  be  borne  nvith,  or  are  bearable,     StBEVBNS. 

*  ^—  Nay,  had  J  fonver,  I  fhould  . 
Pour  the  fweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  univerfal  peace,  confound 

All  unity  on  earth.]  Malcolm,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that  if 
he  had  abiUty,  he  would  change  the  general  ftatc  of  things,  and 
introduce  into  hell,  and  earth,  perpetual  vexation,  uproar,  and 
confufion.  Hfll,  in  its  natural  ftatc,  being  always  reprefented  as 
full  of  i/^0n/and  mutual  enmity,  in  which  its  inhabitants  tnay  be 
(vppofed  to  take  the  greateft  delight,  he  propofes  as  tht  fcyereft 
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Mjgd.  O  Scotland!  Scotland! 

MjL.  If  fuch  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  fpcak : 
I  am  as  1  have  fpoken. 

Ma  CD.  Fit  to  govern! 

NOj  not  to  live, — O  nation  miferable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-fcepter'd, 
When  (halt  thou  fee  thy  wholfome  days  again? 
Since  that  the  trueft  iffue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiftion  ftands  accursed. 
And  does  blafpheme  his  breed  ? — Thy  royal  father 
Wsis  a  mod  fainted  king ;  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  fhe  lived.'     Fare  thee  well ! 

ftroke  on  theiD»  to  pour  the/nveei  milk  of  concord  amongft  them,  fa 
as  to  render  them  peaceable  and  quiet»  a  ftate  the  moit  adyerfe  tn 
dieir  natural  difpoution ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  would  throH* 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  earth  into  uproar  and  confufion* 

Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be  thougnt  too  drained  an  interpre-^ 
tation.  Malcolm,  indeed^  may  only  mean,  that  he  wiU  pour  ail 
that  milk  of  human  hndnefs^  which  is  fo  beneficial  to  mankind,  into 
the  abyfs,  fo  as  to  leave  the  earth  without  any  portion  of  it ;  and 
that  by  thus  depriving  mankind  of  thofe  humane  affedions  which 
are  fo  neceflary  to  their  mutual  happinefs,  he  will  throw  the  whole 
world  into  confiifion.  I  believe,  however,  the  former  interpre- 
tation to  be  the  true  one. 

In  King  James's  firft  fpeechto  his  parliament,  in^Iarch  1603-^, 
he  fays,  that  he  had  '<  fuck'd  the  milk  of  God's  truth  with  the  milk 
of  his  nurfe.*' 

The  following  paflage  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona^  which 
exhibits  the  revcrfc  of  3iis  image,  may  be  urged  m  favour  of  my 
Srft  interpretation : 

*'  If  he,  compadl  of  jars,  grow  mufical, 

**  ^tih2X\h2iVC{hOTX\y  difcorjinthefpheres.'*    MaLONE. 

I  believe,  all  that  Malcolm  defigns  to  iay  is, — that,  if  he  had 
power,  he  would  even  annihilate  the  ^ntlc  fource  or  principle  of 
peace :  pour  the  foft  milk  by  which  it  is  nourilhed,  among  the 
flames  of  hell,  which  could  not  fail  to  dry  it  up. 

Lady  Macbeth  has  already  obftrved  that  her  huffaand  was  "  too* 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs."    Steevens. 

'  Died  eyery  day  Jhe  lived, ^  The  expreflion  is  borrowed  from  thcr 
facred  writings:  "  I  proteft  by  your  rejoicing  which  I  hare  in' 
Chrift  Jefus,  /  die  daif,:'    Mai^on  e. 
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Thefe  evils,  thou  repeated  upon  thyfelf. 

Hare  banifh'd  me  from  Scotland.— O,  my  brcaft. 

Thy  hope  ends  here ! 

Mal*  Macduff,  this  noble  pafl^on. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  foul 
Wip'd  the  black  fcruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Pevilifh  Macbeth 
By  many  of  thefe  trains  hath  fought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power;  and  modeft  wifdom  plucky  mp 
From  over-credulous  hafte :  •  But  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  myfelf  to  thy  diredlion,  and 
Unfpeak  mine  own  dctradlion ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myfelf. 
For  ftrangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forfworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight 
No  lefs  in  truth,  than  life :  my  firft  falfe  fpeaking 
Was  this  upon  myfelf:  What  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach,* 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thoufand  warlike  men^ 
All  ready  at  a  point,*  was  fetting  forth : 


}•  Davies  of  Hereford,  in  his  Epigram  on-Hl  Proud  ijing  Djer, 
has  the  fame  allufion : 

"  Yet  (like  the  mortifide)  he  dyes  to  live." 

To  die  unto jfifi,  and  to  ifve  unto  right^oufnefs,  are  phrafes  cm- 
ployed  in  our  liturgy.     Stbb ve  ns. 

*  From  over'Credulous  hafte .']  From  over-hafty  credulity. 

Malons. 

♦ thy  here-affroacb^  The  old  copy  has — they  here.     Cor- 

feded  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malonb. 

^  ^■^•-^  ten  ihoufand  nwirlike  mefif 
All  ready  at  a  point,]  At  a  point,  may  mean  all  lea  ly  at  a 
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Now  we'll  together;  And  the  chance,  of  goodnefs^ 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel ! '  Why  arc  you  filent  ? 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwclconne  things  at 
once, 
•Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Dodor, 

Mal.  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth, 

I  pray  you  ? 
Doer.  Ay,  fir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  fouls. 
That  ftay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces  ♦ 


time ;  but  Shakfpeare  meant  more :  He  meant  both  time  and  place, 
and  certainly  wrote : 

All  ready  at  appoint^ 

i.  e.  at  the  place  appointed,  at  the  rendezvoas.    Warbu&tok. 
There  is  no  need  of  change.    Joh  nson. 
So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^eene^  B.  I.  c.  ii : 

**  A  faithlefle  Sarazin  all  arm'd  to  pomt.^*    Ma  lone* 

5  And  the  chance^  of  goodneis. 

Be  like  our  fwarranied  quarrel  /]  The  chance  of  goodnefs^  as  it  ia 
commonly  read,  conveys  no  fenfe.   If  there  be  notfome  moxe  im- 
portant erroar  in  the  paiTage^  it  (hould  at  leafl  be  pointed  thus : 
m        and  the  chance  ^  of  goodnefs^ 
Be  like  our  luarrantea  quarrel!^— --^^ 
That  is,  may  the  event  be,  of  the  goodnefs  of  heaven,  [frojufti^ 
tia  divina,]  anfwcrable  to  the  caiife. 

Mr.  Heath  conceives  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage  to  be  rather  this : 
And  may  the  fuccefs  of  that  goodnefs  ^  ivhich  is  about  to  exert  itfklfin 
my  behalf  befuch  as  may  be  equal  to  the  jujiice  of  my  quarrel. 
£ut  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakfpeare  wrote : 

and  the  chance  ^  O  goodnefs ^ 

Be  like  our  tjoarranted  quarrel!* 
This  fome  of  his  tranfcribers  wrote  with  afmall  ^,  which  another 
imagined  to  mean  of     If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  fenfe  will  be  : 
And  O  thou  fovereign  Goodnefs^  to  nuhom  twe  now  af peal,  may  ourfor^ 
tune  anfwer  to  our  caufe,     Johnson. 

^ convinces — ]    i.  e.  overpowers,  fubdues.     Sec  p.  396, 

n.  4.    Steevens. 
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The  great  aflay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch. 
Such  fandity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  prefently  amend. 

Mal.  I  thank  you,  dodor. 

[Exit  Dodor. 
Ma  CD.  Whafs  the  difeafe  he  means  ? 

Mal.  'Tis  call'd  the  evil : 

A  moft  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king; 
Which  often,  (ince  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  feen  him  do.     How  he  folicits  heaven, 
Himfelf  bed  knows :  but  ftrangely-vifited  people. 
All  fwoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  defpair  of  furgery,  he  cures ;  * 
Hanging  a  golden  (lamp  ^  about  their  necks, 

*  Tbf  mere  deffair  of  furrery^  he  cures  ;]  Dr.  Percy  in  his  notes 
on  the  Northumberland  Hoafhold  fiook  fays,  **  that  our  anctent 
kings  even  in  thofe  dark  times  of  iimerftitionf  do  not  ieem  to  have 
affeded  to  cuie  the  king's  eviL-^'Inis  miracukHis  gift  was  left  to 
be  claimed  by  the  Stuarts :  our  ancient  Planugenets  were  humbly 
content  to  cure  the  cramp."  In  this  aiTertion  however  the  learned 
editor  of  the  above  curious  volume  has  been  betnnred  into  a  miilake 
by  relying  too  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Anftis.  The 
power  of  curing  the  king's  evil  was  claimed  by  many  of  the  Planta- 
genets.  Dr.  £>rde  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sth  fays, 
**  The  Kynges  of  England  by  the  power  that  God  hath  given  to 
them  dotne  make  ficke  men  whole  of  a  fycknes  called  the  Kynge't 
f.'vyllJ*  In  Lanehams  Account  of  the  Ewtertainment  at  Keueliuortb 
Caftle  it  is  faid  **  — and  alfo  by  her  hiffhneis  [(^Elizabeth]  ac- 
coftomed  mercy  and  charitee,  nyne  cured  of  the  peynful  and  dan- 
gerous diieaz  called  the  Kin£i  E'vll^  for  that  kings  and  queens  of 
this  realm  without  oother  medfm,  (fave  only  by  hai^ng  and  prayer) 
only  doo  it."  Polydore  Virgil  aflens  the  fame ;  and  Will.  'Tooker 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  publifhed  a  book  on  this  fubied, 
an  account  of  which  is  to  be  feen  in  Dr.  Douglas's  treatife  enutled 
"  The  CriterHm;'  p.  191 .  See  Dodfley's  Colkaion  of  Old  Plays, 
Vol.  XII.  p.  428.  edit.  1780.    Re  ED. 

*  2i  golden  ftamp  &c.]    This  was  the  coin  called  an  i»r^//* 

So,  Shakfpeare,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 
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Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  fpoken. 

To  the  fucceeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healing  bencdidlion.'  With  this  ftrange  virtue. 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy ; 

And  fundry  bleflings  hang  about  his  throne. 

That  fpeak  him  full  of  grace, 

"  A  coin  that  bean  the  figore  of  an  angel 
**  Stamped  in  gold t  but  that's  infculp'd  upon." 
The  value  of  the  coin  was  ten  (hillings,    SrstVENS* 

7  and'tis/poken, 

7<7  the  fucceeding  royalty  be  leaves 

The  healing  ienedi^ion.]  It  muft  be  own'd,  that  Shakfpearc  it 
often  guilty  of  ftrange  abfurdities  in  point  of  hiftory  and  chrono- 
logy. Yet  here  he  has  artfully  avoided  one.  He  had  a  mind  to 
hint,  that  the  cure  of  the  evil  was  to  defcend  to  the  focceflbn  in 
the  roval  line,  in  compliment  to  James  the  firft.  But  the  Confirflbr 
was  the  firft  who  pretended  to  the  gift :  How  then  could  it  be  at 
that  time  generally  fpoken  of»  that  uie  eift  was  hereditary  ?  this  he 
has  folved  by  tellmg  us  that  Edward  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  along 
with  it.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  here  invents  an  obje^on,  in  order  to  folve  it« 
*•  The  Confcflbr  (fays  he)  was  the  ffft  who  pretended  to  this  gift  : 
how  then  could  it  be  at  that  time  generally  fpoken  of,  that  the  gift 
was  hereditary  f  This  he  [Shakfpeare]  has  folved,  by  telling  us  tnat 
Edward  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  along  with  it." — But  ShScfpeare 
does  not  fay,  that  it  was  neieditary  in  ^ward,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  had  inherited  this  extraordinary  power  from  his  ancefiors ; 
but  that  '*  it  was  generally  fpoken^  that  he  leaves  the  healing  bene- 
didHon  to  fucceeding  kings :"  and  fuch  a  rumour  there  mieht  be  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  ConfeiTor,  (fuppofing  he  had  fucn  a  gift,) 
without  his  having  the  gift  of  prophecy  along  with  it. 

Shakfpeare  has  merely  tranfcribed  what  he  found  in  Holinlhed, 
without  the  conceit  which  Dr.  Warburton  has  imputed  to  him : 
'*  As  hath  beene  thought,  he  was  infpired  wi(h  the  ^itt  of  prophefie, 
and  alfo  to  have  had  the  gift  of  nealine  infirmities  and  difeafes. 
He  ufed  to  helpe  thofe  that  were  vexed  with  the  difeafe  commonlie 
called  the  King's  evil,  and  left  that  virtue  as  it  were  a  portion  of 
inheritance  unto  bis  fucceffors^  the  kings  of  this  realmc."  Holinlhcd, 
Vol.  I.  p.  195.     Malone. 
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Enter  Rosse. 

Macd.  Sec,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mal.  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not.* 
Macd.  My  ever-gentle  couiin,  welcome  hither. 
Mal.  I  know  him  now:  Good  God,  betimes 
remove 
The  means  that  make  us  ftrangers ! 

Rossz.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 

RossE.  Alas,  poor  country ; 

Almoft  afraid  to  know  itfelf !  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  where  nothing. 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  feen  to  fmile ; 
Where  fighs,  and  groans,  and  fhrieks  that  rent  the 

air,^ 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  forrow  feems 
A  modern  ccftacy :  *  the  dead  man*s  kneli 
Is  there  fcarcc  alk*d,  for  who ;  and  good  men's  lives 

•  My  counttymaa  I  hut  jet  I  kuonv  him  not  J]  Malcolm  difcovers 
Rofle  to  be  his  coantryman,  while  he  b  yet  at  fome  diftance  from 
him»  by  his  drefs.  This  circumftance  lofes  its  propriety  on  our 
ftage,  as  all  the  charaders  are  uniformly  reprefented  in  EnglKk 
habits.     Steevens* 

V  rent  the  air,]  To  refit  is  an  ancient  verb  which  has  beeE 

long  ago  difufed.     So,  in  de/ar  and  Pompey,  1 607  : 

**  With  rntted\i2xx  and  eyes  befprentwith  tears/'STSBViNS. 
Again^  in  The  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice^  1 597  : 

*'  While  with  his  angers  he  his  hairedoth  rent.*'  Malonb* 

*  A  modem  ecfiacy ;]  That  is,  no  more  regarded  than  the  contor- 
fions  that  fanatics  throw  themfelves  into.  The  author  was  thinking 
of  thofe  of  his  own  times.    War  burton. 

I  believe  modem  is  only  foolijh  or  trifling.    Johnson. 

Af(7/^r;/ is  eenerally  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  to  fignify  trite,  common  \ 
as  "  modem  mftances,"  in  As  you  like  It,  &c.  &c.  See  Vol.  VI. 
p.  6%,  n.  9.     Steevens. 

Ecfiacy,  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  a  temporary  alienation  of 
mind.    Malone. 
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Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  cap$. 
Dyings  or  ere  they  iicken. 

MjcD.  O,  relation. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true !  ^ 

Mal.  What  is  the  neweft  grief? 

i2os5£.  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hifs  the  fpeaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife? 

RossE.  Why,  well.* 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? ' 

RosSE.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 
RossR.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 

leave  them. 
Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  fpeech ;  How 

goes  it  ? 

RossE.   When  I  came  hither  to  traniport  the 
tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witnefs'd  the  rather. 
For  that  I  faw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  foldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  doff  their  dire  diftrefles.^ 

9  Toomcf,  TLtxdyfttoo  frtu/]    The  redundancy  of  this  hemiftlch 
iadoces  me  to  believe  our  author  only  wrote-*- 
Too  nice,  yet  true!     Stbkvkns. 

*  JFfy,  tve/L JVt'//toy.]  So,  in  Jfrto/tj  and  CUofaira  : 

"  Weufc 

"  To  fay,  the  dead  are  <welL"     Steevens. 

^  children  ^]    Children  is,  in  this  place,  ufed  as  a  trifylla- 

b]e.     Steevens. 

^  9^(7  AoS  their  dire  diftrejfesj]  To  doff\&  to  do  off,  to  fut  off.     See 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  79,  n.  5.     Steevens. 
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Mal.  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thoufand  men; 
An  older,  and  a  better  foldier,  none 
That  Chriftendom  gives  out. 

RossE.  'Would  I  could  anfwer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !  But  I  have  words. 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  defert  air. 
Where  hearing  fhould  not  latch  them.^ 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  caufe  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief/ 
Due  to  fome  fingle  breaft  ? 

RossE.  No  mind,  that's  honeft. 

But  in  it  (hares  fome  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

'Jhtmld  not  latch  them.'\  Thus  the  old  copy,  and  rightly. 


To  latch  any  thing,  is  to  lay  hold  of  it.    So,  in  the  pri^ogue  to 
Gowcr  De  Confeffione  Amantis,  1 5  C4 : 

**  Hereof  for  that  thei  wolden  lacbe, 
•'  Withfuchdurcffe,"  8cq. 
Again,  B.  I.  foL  27  : 

"  When  that  he  Galathc  bcfought 
**  Of  love,  which  he  maie  not  latcbe.^* 
Again,  in  the  firft  Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorfbofis^  as  tranflated 
by  Golding : 

'*  As  though  he  would,  at  everie  ftride,  betweene  his  teetk 
hir  latcbr 
Again,  in  the  eighth  book : 

**  But  that  a  bough  of  chefnat  tree,  thick-leaved,  by  the  way 
"  Did  latcb  it,'*  &€• 
To  latcb  (in  the  North  country  dialed)  fignifies  the  fame  as  to 
eaicb,     Stbevens. 

^  fee-grief^  A  peculiar  forrow ;  a  grief  that  hath  a  fingle 

owner.     The  expreflion  is,  at  leaft  to  our  ears,  very  harfh. 

j0HNS02r« 

So,  in  our  author's  Lover's  Complaint : 

'*  My  woeful  fclf  that  did  in  freedom  ftand, 
**  And  wzs  my  own  fcc-Jtmple."     Ma  lone. 
It  muft,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  in  both  the  foregoing  inftances 
the  Attorney  has  been  guilty  of  a  flat  trefpafs  on  the  Poet. 

Stebvens. 
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Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 

l^cep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

RossE.  Let  not  your  ears  delpifc  my  tongue  for 
ever. 
Which  Ihall  poiTefs  them  with  the  heavieft  founds 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Ma  CD.  Humph !  I  guefs  at  it. 

RossE.  Your  caftle  is  furpriz'd ;  your  wife,  and 
babes. 
Savagely  flaughter'd :  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  thefe  murder'd  deer^^ 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mal.  Merciful  heaven ! — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows  ;• 


f  Were,  on  the  quarry  of  thefe  murder* d  deeri]  Quarry  is  a  term 
ufed  both  in  hunting  and  falctmy.  In  both  ^rts  it  means  the 
game  after  it  is  killo].    So,  in  Maflinger's  Guardian: 

•'  hcftrikcs 

"  The  trembling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 
•*  Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry." 

Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  entitled  The  boke  of  huntjng  that  is 
tleped  Mayfter  of  game^  **  While  that  the  huntyng  lefteth,  (honld 
cartes  go  fro  place  to  place  to  bringe  the  deer  to  the  ourrre,*'  Sec* 
**  to  kepe  the  querre,  and  to  make  ley  it  on  a  rowe,  al  the  hedes  • 
way,  and  every  deeres  feet  to  other's  bak,  and  the  hertes  (hould 
be  leyde  on  a  rowe,  and  the  rafcaile  by  hemfelfe  in  the  fame  wife. 
And  thei  (huld  kepe  that  no  roan  come  in  the  querre  til  the  king 
come,  fafe  the  maider  of  the  eame."  It  appears,  in  (hort,  that 
the  game  was  arranged  in  a  hollow  fquare,  within  which  none  bat 
privileged  perfons,  iuch  as  had  claims  to  the  particular  animals  they 
had  killed,  were  permitted  to  enter.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin 
of  the  term  quarry,     Steevens. 

•  ne*er  puil  your  hat  upon  your  brows ;]  The  fame  thought 

occurs  in  the  ancient  ballad  of  Northumberland  betrayed  by  Dm* 
glas: 

**  He  pulled  his  hatt  over  his  bronve^ 
"  And  in  his  heart  he  was  full  woe,*'  &c. 
Again : 

**  Jamey  his  hatt pulVd  over  his  hrvw^ '  &c.     Steeveks^ 
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Give  forrow  words :  the  grief,  that  docs  not  fpeak^^ 
Whifpers  the  o'er-fraught  hearty  and  bids  it  break* 

Ma  CD.  My  children  too  ? 

RossE.  Wife,  children,  fcrvants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Ma  CD.  And  I  muft  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife  kill*d  too  ? 

RossE.  I  have  faid. 

Mal.  Be  comforted : 

Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children/ — ^AU  my  pretty 
ones? 

9  _^  iJIff  griefs  that  does  not  ^tak^  So,  in  Fittcrla  CoromhonM^ 
1612  : 

**  Thofc  arc  the  killing griefs\  which  dare  mtjfeah*^ 
Cur^  Ifves  lotjuuntur,  ingentn Jiupfnt. 
Again,  in  Greene's  old  bl.  1.  novel  entitled  The  Tragicall  Hiftgry 
tf  Faire  Bellora : 

**  Light  forrowes  often  f^akc, 

*•  When  great  the  heart  in  filence  brcakc."    Sti evens. 

In  Daniel's  Complaint  ofRo/amond,  ^S9S»  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  f<^^* 
timent : 

**  Striving  to  tell  his  woes  words  would  not  come ; 
•«  For  light  cares  fpeak,  when  mighty  griefs  arc  dombe." 

lUio. 
^,  in  Femu  and  Adonis : 

**  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 

**  When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue."  Ma  lone. 

*  He  has  no  children. ^    It  has  been  obferved  by  an  anonymoui 

•ritic,  that  this  is  not  faid  of  Macbeth,  who  had  children,  but  of 

Malcolm,  who,  having  none,  fuppofes  a  father  can  be  fo  eafily 

comforted.    Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  this  may  be,  either  that  Macduff  could  not  bv 
retaliation  revenue  the  murder  of  his  children,  becaufe  Macbetn 
had  none  himfelf ;  or  that  if  he  had  any,  a  father's  feelings  for  a 
lather  would  have  prevented  him  from  the  deed.  I  know  not  from 
what  paffage  ue  are  to  infer  that  Macbeth  had  children  alive* 
Holinihed's  Chronicle  does  not,  as  I  remember,  mention  any.  The 
iamc  thought  occurs  again  in  K.  John  : 

**  He  talks  to  me  that  never  badafin^** 
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Did  you  fay,  all  ?— O,  helUkitc !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dani^ 
At  one  fell  fwoop  ? ' 

Af^x.  Difputc  it  like  a  man/ 

Macd.  I  fhall  do  fo; 

But  I  mud  alfo  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  fuch  things  were. 
That  were  mod  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look 
on. 


Agam,  in  AT.  Henry  VL  P.  Ill : 

**  You  have  no  children:  butchers,  if  you  had, 

^  The  thooght  of  them  would  have  ftir'd  up  remorfe/* 

Steeven^. 

Surely  the  latter  of  the  two  interpretations  ofiered  by  Mr.  Steevens 
Is  the  true  one,  fuppofing  thefe  words  to  relate  to  Macbeth. 

Thepaflage,  however,  quoted  from  King  John ^  feems  in  favoof 
of  the  fuppofition  that  thefe  words  relate  to  Malcolm. 

That  Macbeth  had  children  at  forae  period,  appears  fsom  whaf 
lady  Macbeth  fays  in  the  firft  adl :  **  1  nave  given  fuck,"  &c. 

I  am  flill  more  ftrongly  confirmed  in  thinking  thefe  words  relate 
to  Malcolm,  and  not  to  Macbeth,  becaufe  Macbeth  hadz,  fon  then 
alive,  named  Lulah,  who  after  hb  father's  death  was  proclaimed 
king  by  fome  of  his  friends,  and  (lain  at  Strathbolgie,  about  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Dunfinane.  See  Fordun.  Scoti-Cbroa* 
\j.  V.  c.  viii. 

Whether  Shakfpeare  was  apprized  of  this  circomflance,  cannot 
DC  now  afcertained ;  but  we  cannot  prove  that  he  was  unacquainted 
t^ith  it.     Ma  LONE. 

5  At  one  fell  (wooip  ?]  Sivoofi  is  the  defcent  of  a  bird  of  prey  On 
his  quarry.     So,  in  The  White  Devil,  1612  : 

**  That  Ihe  may  take  away  all  at  one  /<woofi.*' 
Again,  in  The  Beggar's  Bu/h,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*•  no  ftar  profpcrous ! 

*»  All  iLt  2L /woof ." 
It  is  frequently,  however,  ufed  by  Drayton,  in  his  Poljolbion,  to 
cxprefs  the  fwift  defcent  of  rivers.     Steevens. 

4  Difpute  it  like  a  man.}  1.  e.  contend  with  your  prefent  forro^T 
fike  a  man.     So,  in  Twelfth  Night,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iii : 

'*  For  though  my  foul  difputes  well  with  my  fenfe,"  &c« 
.Again,  in  Romeo  avd  Juliet : 

"  Let  me  di/puu  with  thee  of  thy  eftate."    Stbe ve Nt« 
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And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  Sinful  NfacdufF^ 
They  were  all  ftruck  for  thee !  naught  that  I  am^ 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  flaughter  on  their  fouls :  Heaven  reft  them 
now! 

Mjl.  Be  this  the  whetftone  of  your  fword :  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
eyes. 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue! But,  gentle 

heaven. 
Cut  (hort  all  intermiflion ;  *  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myfelf ; 
Within  my  fword's  length  fet  him;  if  he  'fcape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too !  ^ 

Mal.  This  tune'  goes  manly. 

)  Cir//^K/ a// iotcfmiflion ;]  i.e.  all paufe,  all  inttwenin^  time* 
So,  in  A.  Lear: 

"  Ddivcr'd  letters,  {^\tt  o£  intermiffi<m J*    St2SVbns. 

t  ifbeVcape, 

Heaven  forgive  him  too/]  That  is,  if  he  efcape  my  vengeance^ 
let  him  efcape  that  of  Heaven  alfo. 

An  expreffion  nearly  fimilar  occurs  in  TJ^  Chances,  where  Pe- 
tmchio,  ipeaking  of  tne  Duke,  fays 

**  He  fcap'd  me  yeftcrnight ;  which  if  he  dan 
"  Again  adventure  for,  heaven  pardon  him  I 
"  1  &aU,  with  all  my  heart."    M.  Mason. 
The  meaning,  I  believe,  is,  if  heaven  be  fo  unjuft  as  to  let  him 
efcape  my  vengeance,  I  am  content  that  it  fhould  proceed  ftiU  fur- 
ther in  its  injuftice,  and  to  impunity  in  this  world  add  foigivenefi 
hereafter.     M  a  L  o  n  fi . 

7  ThistMVit — ]    The  folio  reads:  Thii  time.     Twte  is  RoweV 
emendation.     Stbbvbns. 

The  emendation  is  fupported  by  a  former  paflage  in  this  play, 
wheie  the  word  is  ufed  in  a  fimiiar  manner : 
«•  Macb.  Went  it  not  fo  ? 
«<  Banp  To  the  felf->iame  tmn  and  wc^."    Malo5s, 
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Come,  gp  we  to  the  king;  our  power  h  tcadyt 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  ihaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  inftruments.'  Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
The  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day. 


ACTV.      SCENE    I. 

Dunfinane.     A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  pbjifick^  and  a  waiting  Gentle^ 
woman. 

Doer.  I  have  two  nights  watch'd  with  you,  but 
can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was 
itfhelaftwalk'd? 

Gent.  Since  his  majefty  went  into  the  field,'  I 


*  Plit  on  their  iftflmmeHts,']  i.  e.  encourage^  throft  forwaM  at 
their  inftruments  againft  the  tyrant. 
So»  in  King  Lear,  Adl  I.  \c.  iv  : 

*'  That  you  proteft  this  c€tur(e»  and/jK/  it  on 
•*  By  your  allowance.**    Stebvens. 

9  Since  bis  majejh  went  into  the  field,]  This  is  one  of  Shakfpeare*fl 
OYerfights.    He  forgot  that  he  had  (hot  up  Macbeth  in  Danfinane, 
and  rurronnded  him  with  befie^rs.     That  he  could  not  go  into  tbi 
fields  vi  obferved  by  himfelf  with  fplenctic  impatience : 
♦«  our  cattle's  ftrength 

**  Will  laugh  a  ficge  to  (com.     Here  let  them  lie 

<*  Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 

*'  Were  they  not  forc'd  with  thofethat  (hould  be  oun, 

**  We  might  barve  met  them  iareful^  heard  to  heard ^ 

"  And  heat  them  backward  home.'* 
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have  feen  her  rife  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  clofet,  take  forth  paper, 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  feal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  moft 
faft  fleep. 

Doer.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature!  to  re- 
ceive at  6nce  the  benefit  of  fleep,  and  do  the  effedls 
of  watching.  —  In  this  flumbry  agitation,  befides 
her  walking,  and  other  adnial  performances,  what, 
at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  fay  ? 

Gest.  That,  fir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

DocT.  You  may,  to  me :  and  *tis  mod  meet  you 
fhould. 

Gent.  Neither  to. you,  nor  any  one;  having  no 
witnefs  to  confirm  my  fpeech. 

En/er  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  flie  comes !  This  is  her  very  guife ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  faft  afleep.  Obferve  her ;  ftand 
clofe. 

It  is  clear  alfo  from  other  paflages^  that  Macbeth's  motions  had 
longbeeacircumfcribed  by  the  walls  of  his  fortrefs. 

The  truth  may  be,  that  Shakfpeare  thought  the  fpirit  of  Lady 
Macbeth  could  not  be  fo  efiefhially  fubdued,  and  her  peace  of  mind 
fo  fpeedllv  unfettled  by  reflection  on  her  guilt,  as  curing  the  ab- 
fence  of  her  hufband ; 

deferto  jacuit  dumfrigida  USo, 

Dum  queritur  tardot  ire  reltSla  dies. 

For  the  prefent  change  in  her  difpoiition,  therefore,  our  poet 
(though  in  the  hafte  of  finifUne  his  plav  he  forgot  his  plan»)  might 
mean  to  have  provided,  by  allotting  ner  fuch  an  interval  of  foli- 
tude  as  would  fubjed  her  mind  to  perturbation^  and  difpofe  her 
thoughts  to  repentance. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  circomftance  within  the  compafs  of 
this  drama,  that  (he  had  once  been  feparated  from  her  hufband, 
after  his  return  from  the  vidory  over  Macdonwald,  and  the  King 
•f  Norway.     Steeveks. 

Vol.  VII.  N  n 
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Doer.  How  came  flic  by  that  light? 
Gent.  Why,  it  ftood  by  her :  flie  has  light  by 
her  continually;  'tis  her  command. 
Doer.  You  fee,  her  eyes  are  open, 
Gent.  Ay,  but  their  fenfc  is  ftiut.* 

Doer.  What  is  it  flie  docs  now  ?  Look,  how  fhc 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accuftom'd  a&ion  with  her,  to 
feem  thus  wafliing  her  hands ;  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

LjDT  M.  Yet  here's  a  fpot.' 

Doer.  Hark,  flie  fpeaks :  I  will  fet  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  fatisfy  my  rchiembrance  the 
more  ftrongly. 

LjdtM.  Out,  damned  fpot !  out,  I  fay ! — One  ; 
Two;*  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't: Hell  is 


*  jfy,'htt  their  fenfe  is  >&«/.]  The  old  copv  has— ^//  fliut ;  -^md 
fo  the  author  certainly  wrote,  though  it  foonds  veiy  harlhly  to  our 
Oan.    So  again,  in  his  112th  fonnet : 

*'  In  fo  profound  abyfm  I  throw  all  care 
«*  Of  others*  voices,  that  my  adder's  y^ 
«*  To  critick  and  to  flatterer  Hopped  are**    Malohe. 
In  the  fonnet  our  author  was  compelled  to  facrifice  grammar  ta 
the  convenience  of  rhyme.    In  the  paflage  before  qs«  ne  was  fite 
from  fuch  conftraint. 

What  therefore  ihould  forbid  us  to  read,  with  die  prefent 
text  ?— 

•'  Ay,  but  their  fenfe  U  (hut."    Steivers. 

'  Yet  here's  a  /pot,"]  A  paflage  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs  in  Web- 
fter's  Fittoria  Coromhona,  &c.  i6iz : 

•*  —  Here's  a  white  hand  I 
*«  Can  blood  fo  foon  be  wafh'd  out  ?*' 
Webfter's  play  was  publifhed  in  161  z.    Shakfpeare's  in  1625. 

Stebveics. 

*  —  Ow;  Tivo;]  Macbeth  does  not,  previoufly  to  the  mur-^ 
der,  mention  the  hour  at  which  Lady  Macbeth  is  to  ftrike  upon 
the  bell,  which  was  to  be  the  fignal  for  his  goinf  into  Duncan's 
chamber  to  execute  his  wicked  purpofej  but  it  fecms  that  L^dy 
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murky!* — Fie, my  lord,  fie!  afoWier,  and  afcar*d? 
What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can 
call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet  who  would  have 
thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  fo  much  blood  in 
him?^ 
Doer*  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

LjiDr  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  Where 

is  (he  now  ? What,  will  thefe  hands  nc*er  be 

clean? — ^^No  more  o*that,  my  lord,  no  more  o*that: 
you  mar  all  with  this  ftarting.' 

Macbeth  is  now  thinking  of  the  moment  when  (he  rang  the  bell ; 
and  that  two  o'clock  was  the  hour  when  the  deed  was  perpetrated. 
This  agrees  with  the  fcene  that  immediately  precedes  the  nmrder, 
but  not  with  that  which  follows  it.     See  p.  429 »  n.^.     Malone. 

*  He/I  u  murky  !]    Mitrh  is  dark.     So,  in  Tie  Tem/efl, 

AaiV.  fc.  i: 

•*  the  murkieft  den 

*'  The  rooft  opportune  place,"  &c. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  adUng  orer,  in  a  dream,  the  bufioefs  of  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan,  and  encouraging  her  hufband  as  when  awake.  She, 
therefore,  would  not  have  even  hinted  the  terrors  of  hell  to  one 
whofe  confcience  ike  faw  was  too  much  alarmed  already  for  her 
purpofe.  She  certainly  imagines  herfelf  here  talking  to  Macbeth, 
who,  (fhe  fuppofes,)  had  juft  faid.  Hell  is  murky,  (i,  e.  hell  is  a 
diOooal  place  to  go  to  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  deed,)  and  repeats  his 
words  in  contempt  of  his  cowardice. 

Hell  is  murky  I — Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  afoldier,  and  afear'df  Thi« 
escplanation,  I  think,  gives  a  fpirit  to  the  paflage,  which  has  hi- 
therto appeared  languid,  being  perhaps  mifapprenended  by  thofe 
who  placed  a  full  point  at  the  conclunon  of  it.     Stebvens, 

^  'who  nvould  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  fo  much 

blood  in  him  ^]  Statius,  in  a  pafTage  already  quoted,  fpeaking  of 
the  fword  by  which  an  old  man  was  flain,  calls  it  egentem  Janguinis 
en/em  \  and  Ovid,  [Met.  L.  VIL]  defcribing  a  wound  infliftcd  on 
a  fuperannuated  ram,  has  the  fame  circumftance : 

— ^— guttura  cultro 

Fodit,  et  exiguo  max:}jX2iV\t /anguine  ferrum.     Steevens. 

"^  you  mar  all  nvith  this ftarting,'\  Alluding  to  the  terrors  of 

Macbeth,  when  the  ghoft  broke  in  on  the  feflivity  of  the  banquet. 

Steevens. 
N  n   2 
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Doer.  Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  you 
ihould  not. 

Gent.  She  has  fpoke  what  flie  fhduld  not,  I  am 
fure  of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  Ihc  has  known. 

LadyM.  Here's  the  fmell  of  the  blood  dill:  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  fweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doer.  What  a  figh  is  there  ?  The  heart  is  forely 
charged. 

GEsr.  I  would  not  have  fuch  a  heart  in  my  bo- 
fom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doer.  Well,  well,  well, — 

GENr.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  fir. 

Doer.  This  difeafc  is  beyond  my  praftice :  Yet 
1  have  known  thofe  which  have  walk'd  in  their 
fleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

LadyM.  Wafti  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 

'  gown ;  look  not  fo  pale : — I  tell  you  yet  again, 

Banquo's  buried  j  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave. 

Doer.  Even  fo  ? 

LadyM.  To  bed,  to  bed;  there's  knocking  at 
the  gate.*  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 
hand ;  What's  done,  cannot  be  Undone :  To  bed,  to 
bed,  to  bed.  [Exit  Lady  Macbeth. 

Doer.  Will  Ihe  go  now  to  bed? 

GENr.  Direcflly. 

Doer.  Foul  whifperings  are  abroad :  Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  Infe(5led  minds 


*  To  bed,  to  hed\  there's  knocking  at  the  gate,]  Lady  Macbeth  in 
htT  fleep  is  talking  of  Duncan's  murder,  and  recalls  to  her  mind 
the  circurartance  of*  the  knocking  at  the  gate  juft  after  it.     A,  C, 
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To  their  deaf  pillows  will  difcharge  their  fecrets. 
More  needs  fhe  the  divine,  than  the  phyficiant — ' 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !  Look  after  her  ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  ftill  keep  eyes  upon  her : — So,  good  night : 
My  mind  fhe  has  mated,*^  and  amaz'd  my  lights 
I  think,  but  dare  not  (peak. 

Gent.  Good  night,  good  dodor. 


*>  Mj  miftJjBe  ias  msLted,]  AftonKhcd,  cQnfounded.  Johnson. 
The  expreffion  is  taken  from  cheft-playing : 
••  .that  fo  young  a  warrior 

*'  Should  bide  the  (hock  of  fuch  approved  knights, 
*'  As  he  this  day  hath  match' d  and  maffd  too." 

Solimatt  and  Perfeda* 

••  woman, 

*'  Worfe  than  Meduia  mateth  all  our  minds." 

Orlando  Furio/o^  by  R.  Greene,  1 599, 

**  Not  mad ,  bu  t  mated. ' '     Comedy  of  Errors^     Steevens. 

Scory,  in  the  commendatory  verfes  prefixed  to  Drayton's  He* 

tokall  Epifiles,  makes  ufe  of  tnis  phrafe,  and  exadly  in  the  fame 

fenfe; 

**  Yet  with  thcfc  broken  reliques,  mated  mind, 
*'  And  what  a  juftly-grievcd  thought  can  fay," 

Holt  White. 
Our  author,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  fcems  to  have  ufed 
the  word  as  explained  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Mr.  Pope  fuppofes  mated 
to  mean  here  conauered  01  fuhdued\  but  that  clearly  is  not  the  fenfc 
affixed  to  it  by  Shakfpcare ;  though  the  etymology,  fuppofing  the 
exprcflion  to  l>c  taken  from  chefs-playing^  might  favour  fuch  an  in- 
terpretation. *'  Cum  fublatis  gregariis  agitur  regis  de  vita  et  fan- 
gume,  fie  cum  nulla  eft  elabendi  via,  nullum  fubterfugium,  qui 
*vicit^  MATE,  inquit,  quad /«a//7^0.  i.  e.  occifus,  killed,  a  mater, 
[Hifpan.]  occidere."    Minlheu's  Dict.  in  v.  Mate. 

The  original  word  was  to  amate,  which  Bullokar  in  his  Expojttor, 
8vo.  1 61 6,  explains  by  the  words,  *«  todifmay,  to  make  afraid :" 
fo  that  mate,  as  commonly  ufed  by  our  old  writers,  has  no  refer<t 
cnce  to  chefs-playing.    M a  l  o  n  e  . 
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SCENE      IL 

T^e  Country  near  Dunfinanc. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Ment^th,  CaTh- 
NESS,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  Englifh  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
Mis  uncle  Siward,*  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them  :  for  their  dear  caufes 
WouId>  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man.* 

Ang.  Near  Birnam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them ;  that  way  are  they  com- 
ing. 


*  His  imcle  Si'war{/,'\  "  Duncan  had  two  fons  (feys  HoUnihtd) 
by  his  wife,  who  was  Ac  daughter  of  Siavard,  Earl  of  NortBam* 
berland.^*     Steevens. 

*  £.w/V/ the  mortified  zff/i//.]  Mr.  Theobald  will  needs  explain 
this  expreffioii.  «*  //  means  (lays  he)  the  mau  njoho  has  abandomd 
him/elf  to  defpah\  tvho  has  no  ffirtt  or  nfoluiion  left.**  And,  to 
fupport  this  ienfe  of  fnortjfed  tnan^  he  quotes  mortified  f first  in 
another  place.  But  if  this  was  the  meaning,  Shakfpearc  had  not 
wrote  the  mortified  man,  but  a  mortified  man.  In  a  word,  by  the 
mortified  maft,  is  meant  a  relieiosu ;  one  who  has  fubdued  his  paflions, 
is  dead  to  the  world,  has  abandoned  it,  and  all  the  affairs  of  It : 
an  Afcetic.     W a  r  b  u  r to  n. 

So,  in  Monfieur  D*Oli^'e,  1 606 : 

'*  He  like  a  mortified  htxrait  fits." 
Again,  in  Green's  Neuer  too  late,  16161  "  I  perceived  in  the 
words  of  the  hermit  the  perfed  idea  of  a  mortified  man.** 
Again,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loft,  Ad  I.  fc.  i : 
••  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified', 
•*  The  groffer  manner  of  this  world's  delights 
**  He  throws  upon  the  grofs  world**  bafer  flavcs,"  &c. 

Stisvens. 
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Cjth.  WHp  knows,  if  Ponalbain,  be  with  hi^ 
brother  ? 

Len.  For  certain^  fir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a,  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  there  is  Siward's  foo. 
And  many,  linrough  youths/  that  even  now 
Proteft  their  ^rik  of  manhood. 

Men.  What  does  the  tyrant? 

CjTH.  Great  Dunfinane  he  fl:rongly  fortifies : 
Some  fay,  he's  mad ;  others,  that  leffer  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fijry :  but,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  diftemper'd  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.* 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  fecret  murders  (licking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Thofe  he  commands,  move  only  in  conunand. 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loofe  about  hiip,  like  a  gi9n('s  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfifli  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  fhall  blame 

His  pefter'd  fenfes  to  recoil,  and  dart. 


4  .— —  unxoii2bjro»/i&/9]  An  odd  expreffion.    It  means  fmootli- 
fac'd,  anbeardei     Stiivens* 

Stc  TbeTemfeJf: 

**  Ull  new-born  chini 

*'  Be  rough  and  ^azorabk." 
Again,  in  King  Join  : 

«*  This  Mithai/d  hvLcintfs,  and  boyifti  troops, 
•'  The  king  doth  fmile  at."    Malore. 

(  He  cannia  buckle  his  diftemfer'd  ca^fr 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.}  The  fiime  meuphor  occurs  in  Trnbu 
and  CreJJida  : 

<<  And  iacUe  in  a  waift  moil  fathomlels."    Stebvbks. 
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When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itfelf,  for  being  there  ?  * 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  *tis  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  the  medccin  '  of  the  fickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us« 

Lbn.  Or  fo  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the  fovercign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds.* 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam. 

[Exeunt^  marchings 


SCENE     III. 

Duniinane.     A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Dodtor,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports;  let  them  fly 
all:  9 


^*  Wh^u  all  that  is  lulthin  him  does  condemn 
Itfelf ^  for  being  there  f\  lliat  is,  when  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  employed  in  relf-condemnation.    Johnson. 

'  the  meiecin ]  i.e.  phyfician.     Shakfpcare  ufcs  this 

word  in  the  feminine  gender  where  Lafeu  fpeaks  ot  Helen  in  AlVs 
Welt  that  Ends  IVelh,  and  Florizel,  in  The  fVinter's  Tale,  calls 
Camillo  *'  the  median  of  our  houfe."     Steev  e  ns. 

*  To  dicw  the  fovereign  flower,  &c.]  This  uncommon  verb  occurs 
in  Look  about  Tou,  1 600  : 

"  Deiviu^  your  princely  hand  with  pity's  tears/* 
Again,  in  Spcnfer's  Faery  i^een,  B.  IV.  c.  viii : 

**  D^wVwith  her  drops  of  bounty  foveraigne." 

Steevens, 

*>  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  A:c.]   Tell  me  not  any  more  of  defer* 
ticns  I'^—Let  all  pry  fubjeds  lea've  me  : — /  amfafe  till  &c. 

Johnson^ 
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Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunfinane^ 

I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What's  the  boy  MaU 

colm? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?  The  fpirits  that  know 
All  mortal  confequents,  pronounced  me  thus  :  * 
Fear  nol.  Made  lb ;  no  man,  that's  bom  of  woman. 
Shall  e*er  have  power  on  thee.^ Then  fly,  falfc 

thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  Englifh  epicures :  ♦ 


*  All  mortal  confequents,  promunc*d  me  thus ;]  The  old  c<^ 
reads — 

All  mortal  confeauenr^/,  hteve  pronounc'd  me  thus. 

But  the  line  rouft  originally  have  ran  as  I  have  printed  it : — 
Currcn//,  confcqucn//,  occurrcn//,  ingredien/x,  &c.  are  always 
fpelt  in  the  ancient  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  *'  currency,  con- 
fequenr^,  occurrcnr^,  ingrediemv,"  &c.     Ste evens. 

^  on  ihee,'\  Old  copy — <r/on.     Stbevens. 

4  Englijh  epicures :"]  The  reproach  of  epicuriiin,  on  which 

Mr.  Theobald  has  beftowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more  than  a  natural 
inve^ve  uttered  by  an  inhabitant  of  a  barren  country,  againft 
thofe  who  have  more  opportunities  of  luxury.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  toolc  the  thought  from  Holinfhed,  p.  179  and  180, 
of  his  Hifiory  of  Scotland :  '•  — the  Scotifh  people  before  had  no 
knowledge  nor  underftanding  of  fine  fare  or  notous  furfet ;  yet 
after  they  had  once  tailed  the  fwcct  poifoned  bait  thereof  &c.. — 
thofe  fujierfluities  which  came  into  the  realme  of  Scotland  with  the 
Englijhmen'  &c.  Again  :  "  For  manie  of  the  people  abhorring  die 
riotous  manners  and  fuperfluous  gormandizing  brought  in  among 
them  by  the  Englyjhemen^  were  willing  inough  to  receive  this  Donald 
for  their  king,  trufting  (bccaufe  he  had  ^ene  brought  up  in  the 
Iflcs,  with  the  old  cultomes  and  manners  of  their  antient  nation^ 
without  taft  of  Enghjb  iikerous  delicats)^  they  Ihould  by  his  feuere 
order  in  gouemement  recouer  againe  the  former  temperance  of 
their  old  progenitors."  The  fame  hillorian  informs  us,  that  ia 
thofe  ages  the  Scots  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  even  then  very  fpa- 
ringly.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Johnfon's  Journey  to  the  Wefiern  Iflands 
of  Scotland,  that  the  natives  had  neither  kail  nor  brogues,  till  they 
were  taught  the  art  of  planting  the  one,  and  making  the  other,  by 
the  foldicrs  of  Cromwell ;  and  yet  K.  James  VI.  in  his  7th  parlia- 
ment thought  it  ncccffary  to  form  an  ad  "  againft  luperfluous 
banqueting."    Steevens. 
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The  mind  I  fway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  fagg  with  doubt,^  nor  (hake  with  fear. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  danut  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd 

loon!* 
Where  gofft  thou  that  goofe  look  ? ' 

Ser.  There  is  ten  thoufand 

Macb.  Geefe,  villain  ? 

Sek.  Soldiers,  fir. 

Macb.  Qo^  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy 
fear. 


*  Shall  never  f&gg'wjtb  doubt, "]  To /ag,  OT/tvaz,  is  to  fink  dowa 
by  its  own  weieht,  or  by  an  overload.  See  Junius's  Etjmobgicon* 
It  is  common  in  $taffi>ra(hire  to  fay,  *'  a  beaun  in  a  buildingyir^/. 
Of  YoA  fagged,*'    ToLtET. 

So,  in  the  1 6th  fong  of  Drayton's  Polyolblon  : 

*«  This  faid,  the  aged  Street y2jr^V  fadly  on  alone." 
Drayton  is  perfonifying  one  of  the  old  Roman  ways. 

Steetens. 

Again,  in  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1 595 :  "  He  tookc  excep. 
tions  to  his  traveller's  bag,  which  he  wore  fagging  down  his  beuy 
before."    Malone. 

6  . /9Mr/]  At  prefent  this  word  is  only  ufed  in  Scotland, 

and  fignifies  a  bafe  feUow.     So,  in  Marlowe's  tragedy  of  King  Ed" 
nuardlL  i;9S: 

"  For  (hame  fubfcribc !  and  let  the  lowne  depart," 
Again,  in  Decker's  Honfft  Whore,  fecond  part,  1 630 : 
"  The  fturdy  begear,  and  the  lazy  Itmine.** 
K.  Stephen,  in  the  old  fong,  called  his  taylor,  Um. 

S^EEVENt. 

7  Whtrt  got* ft  than  that  goofe  look  ?]  So,  in  Coriolamn  : 

•*  ye  fouls  of ^<^, 

"  That  bear  the  (hape  of  men,  how  have  ye  run 
**  From  Haves  that  apes  would  beat?"    Ma  lone. 

7 
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Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.*  What  foldicrs,  patch  ?^ 
Death  of  thy  foul !  thofe  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counfellors  to  fear.*  What  foldiers,  whey-face? ' 

Ser.  The  Englilh  force,  fo  pleafe  you. 

MjiCB.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton  ! — I  am 
lick  at  heart. 
When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  fay ! — This  pufh 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  difleat  me  now/ 


* lilj'li'ver'd  hoy.l  Chapman  thus  tnmflates  a  paifage  ill 

the  20th  Iliad : 

''  — his  fwovd  that  made  a  rent  for  his  nvbitt  Inferos  hlotl^ 

"  That  cans' d/uch  pitiful  effeds ." 

Again,  Falftaff  fays,  in  the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  IV :  "  —  left 
the  nver  ivkite  and  pale^  which  is  the  badge  of  fm/UloHimUj  and 
cowardki**     Stbrvens. 

9  — patch  f'\  An  appelbtion  of  contempt,  allading  to  the  pied^ 
patched,  or  particoloured  coats  anciently  worn  by  the  fools  be- 
longing to  noble  fiimilies.     St  sevens, 

*  .— ^ — thofe  Itjgen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counfellors  to  fear.]  The  meaning  is,  they  inleft  others 
who  fee  them,  with  cowardice.     War  burton.      # 

'  whcf-face^]    So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  9f  Wisuififr,  ^to^ 

edit.  1 619:   **  — and  has  as  it  were  a  opi^^r-coloured  beard." 

Steevbits. 

♦ or  diifeat  nu  no^.]  The  (dd  copy  reads  dijeat,  though 

modem  editors  have  fubftituted  i/i^i^  in  its  room.  The  wcra 
dijfeat  occurs  in  The  T*wo  Noble  Kinfmen  by  Fletcher  and  Shak- 
fpeare,  fcene  the  laft,  where .  Perithous  is  defcribing  the  ^1  of 
Aicite  from  his  horfe : 

'<  feeks  all  fool  means 

''  Of  boiflerous  and  rough  jadry,  to  diffeat 
"  His  lord  that  kept  it  bravely." 
Dr.  Percy  would  read : 

**  Will  chair  me  nw,  or  diffeat  me  »oau." 
It  is  dill,  however,  poflible  that  difeafe  may  be  the  true  reading. 
Thus  in  N.  Breton's  Toyes  of  an  idle  Head,  1577  : 
**  My  ladies  maydes  too  I  muft  pleafe, 

"  But  chicfely  Miftrefs  Anne, 
"  For  elfe  by  the  made  Ihe  at;///  difeafe 
**  Me  vyly  now  and  than." 
Difeafe  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio.    Stsbvbns* 
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I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life  ' 
Is  fall'n  into  the  fear,'^  the  yellow  leaf: 

5  /  have  lk;*d  loug  enetigb  :  my  way  of  Kfc  &c.]  As  there  is  n* 
relation  between  the  nvay  of  life  ^  and  fallen  into  the  fear,  I  am  in- 
cliiioi  to  think  that  the  ^is  only  an  M  inverted,  and  that  it  was 
originally  written : 

mj  May  of  life. 

Jam  nvw  pajfedfrom  the  Jpring  io  the  autumn  of  my  days  :  hut  I  am 
nvitboMi  tbofe  comforts  that  Jbould fucceed  the  ffrigktlinefs  of  bloom ^  and 
fuppcrt  me  in  this  melancholy  feaf on • 

The  author  has  May  in  the  fame  fenfe  eire\%here.    Joh  nson. 
An  anonymous  [Dr.  Johnfon,  whofe  Remarks  on  this  tragcdr 
were  originally  publilhed,  without  his  name,  in   1745*]  would 
have  it: 

my  May  of  life: 

Bot  he  did  not  confider  that  Macbeth  is  not  here  fpeaking  of  his 
rule  or  government,  or  of  any  fudden  change ;  but  of  the  gradual 
decline  of  life,  as  appears  from  that  line : 

*'  And  that,  which  (hould  2Ccom^ny  old  ageJ** 
And  way  is  ufed  for  courfe,  progrefs.     Warburton. 

To  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  May  of  life  for  nvay  of  life,  Mr.  Col- 
man  quotes  from  Much  ado  about  Nothing  • 

"  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  luftyhood.** 
AxAK.HevryF: 

**  My  pniilant  liege  is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth." 

Lancton. 
So,  in  Sidney' ^  AJlrophel  and  Stella,  (lanza  21  : 

*'  If  now  the  May  of  ny  years  much  decline." 
Again,  in  The  Spanijh  Curate  of  fieaumont  and  Fletcher : 

•*  you  met  me 

•*  With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood.' ^ 
Again,  in  The  Sea  yeya^f,  by  the  fame  authors  : 

*•  And  in  their  May  of  youth,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Guardian  of  Mallinger : 

"  I  am  in  the  May  of  my  abilities, 
'*  And  you  in  your  December." 
Again,  in  The  Renegadoof  the  fame  author: 

••  Having  my  heat  and  May  of  youth,  to  plead 
**  In  my  excufe.*' 
.  Again,  in  Claudius  Tiberius  Ntro,   1 607  : 

••  Had  I  in  this  fair  Af/T^of  all  my  glory,"  Sec, 
Again,  in  King  John  and  Matilda ^  by  R.  Davenport,  1655': 

••  Ihou  art  yet  in  thy  green  May^  twcnty-fevcn  fum- 
mers,"  ic,     Sts evens. 
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And  that  which  (hould  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friendsj 


1  have  now  no  doubt  that  Shakfpcarc  wrote  May  and  not  *waj* 
It  18  obfervable  in  this  very  play  that  the  contrary  error  of  the  prds 
has  happened  from  a  mift&ke  of  the  fame  letters. 

**  Hear  not  my  ftcps  which  may  they  walke.'* 
Be{ides>  that  a  fimilarity  of  expreflion  in  other  parages  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  and  the  concinnity  of  the  figure,  both  unite  to  fuppoft  the 
propofed  emendation. 
Thus  in  his  Sonnets  : 

•*  Two  beauteous  ^ri>^/  to  yelh-w  autumns  tum'd.** 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

*•  He  that  hath  fuffercd  this  difordcr'd  ^r//fjr, 
•*  Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf." 
The  fentiment  of  Macbeth  I  take  to  be  this :  The  tender  leaves  of 
hope,  the  tromife  of  my  greener  days 9  are  ntnu  in  my  autumn ^  nuither^d 
andfruittefs  :  my  melloiu  hangings  are  all  Jhook  drwu,  and  I  am  left 
bare  to  the  nueather.     H  E  N  L  E  Y. 

The  old  reading  ftiould  not  have  been  difcarded,  as  the  follow- 
ing parages  prove  that  it  was  a  mode  of  expreilion  in  ufe  at  that 
time,  as  courje  of  life  is  now. 

In  Maflinger's  Very  IVoman,  the  Dodlor  fays 

"  In  fway  of  life  1  did  enjoy  one  friend." 
Again,  in  The  Nenv  May  to  pay  Old  Debts »  Lady  Allworth  fays 

*'  If  that  when  1  was  miilrefs  of  myfelf, 

**  And  in  my  ixmj  of  youth  ^'^  Sec.     M.  Mason. 
Again,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,  Aft  I.  fc.  i: 

•*  Thus  ready  for  the  tvay  of  life  or  death» 

"  I  wait  thelharpeft  blow."    Ste evens. 

The  meaning  of  this  contefled  pafTage,  I  think,  is  this.  I  have 
lived  long  enough.  In  the  courfe  or  proerefs  of  life,  I  am  arrived 
at  that  period  when  the  body  begins  to  decay ;  I  have  reached  the 
autumn  of  my  days.  Thofe  comforts  which  ought  to  accompany 
old  age,  (to  compenfate  for  the  infirmities  naturally  attending  it,) 
I  have  no  title  to  expcft ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  curfes  of  thofe 
I  have  injured,  and  the  hollow  adulation  of  mortified  dependants. 
I  have  lived  long  enough*     It  is  time  for  me  to  retire. 

A  palTagein  one  of  our  author's  Sonnets  (quoted  by  Mr.  Stcevens 
in  a  f\ibfequent  note)  may  prove  the  beft  comment  on  the  prefent : 
**  That  time  of  year  in  me  thou  may'fl  behold, 
"  When  j^/Zoiu  leaves  or  none  or  few  do  hang 
*•  Upon  thofe  boughs,  which  Ihake  againfl  the  cold, 
•'  Bare  ruinM  choirs,  where  late  the  Jwcct  birds  fang,'* 
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I  muft  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  flcad, 
Curfes,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breathy 


Are  not  thefe  liaes  almoft  a  paniphrafe  on  the  contefted  out  of 
the  pailkge  before  us  ? — He  who  could  {sLy  that  you  m^ht  odiold 
the  aniumn  in  bim^  woald  not  fcruplc  to  write,  that  he  was  fallen 
into  the  autaum  of  his  days  (i.  e.  into  that  decay  which  always 
accon^aaies  autumn) ;  and  how  eafy  is  the  tranfition  from  this  to 
faying  that  "  the  comrfe  or  fr^rtft  of  bis  life  had  reached  the  ao- 
tumnal  feafon  ?"  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  wocds  of  the 
text,  "  My  way  of  life,"  &c. 

The  uiing  "  the  fear,  the  ydlow  leaf,"  fimply  and  abfolntely 
for  autumn^  or  rather  autumnal  decay ^  becanfe  in  autumn  the  leaves 
of  trees  turn  yellow,  and  begin  to  fall  and  decay,  is  eertaiidy  a 
licentious  mode  of  cxpreflion ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  licence  as  may  be 
found  in  almoft  every  page  of  our  author's  works.  It  would  alfb 
liave  been  more  natural  for  Macbeth  to  have  faid,  that,  in  the 
courfe  or  pro^refs  of  life,  be  had  arrived  at  his  autumn,  than  to 
fay,  that  tne  courfe  of  his  life  itfelf  had  fallen  into  autumn-  or  de- 
cay ;  but  this  too  is  much  in  Shakfpeare's  manner.  With  lefpeA 
to  the  word  fallen,  which  at  firft  view  feems  a  very  fingular  cx- 
preffion,  I  Urongly  fnfped  that  he  caught  it  from  the  language  of 
converfation,  in  which  we  at  this  day  often  fav  that  this  or  that 
perfon  is  **  fallen  into  a  decay ;"  a  phrafe  that  might  have  been  cur- 
rent in  his  time  alfo.  It  is  the  very  idea  here  conveyed.  Macbeth 
h%  fallen  into  his  autumnal  decline. 

.  In  King  Henry  VIIL  the  word  <wt^  feems  to  fignify,  as  in  the 
prefent  paiTace,  courfe  or  tenour  : 

*«  The  nvay  of  our  profeflion  is  againfl  it.'* 
And  in  K.  Richard  II.  ••  the  fall  of  leaf'  is  nfed,  as  in  the  paC 
fage  before  us,  fimply  and  abfolutely  for  bodily  decay  : 
**  He  who  hath  fufier'd  this  diforder'd  fpring, 
'*  Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  fall  cf  leaf" 
When  a  paffage  can  be  thus  eafily  explained,  aiid  the  mode  of 
cxpreffion  is  fo  much  in  our  poet's  general  manner,  furely  any  at- 
tempt at  emendation  is  not  only  unnccefTary,  but  dsmgerous.  How- 
ever, as  a  reading  which  was  originally  propoied  by  Dr.  Johnfon, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  the  m<Mem  eaitions,  *'  -—my  Ma^  of 
life/'  has  many  favourers,  I  fhall  add  a  word  or  two  on  that  fub- 

By  his  **  May  of  life  having  fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf,"  that  is» 
into  autumn,  we  muft  underftand  that  Macbeth  means  either,  that 
being  in  reality  young,  he  is,  in  coniequence  of  his  cares,  arrived 
at  a  premature  old  age ;— .or  that  he  means  fimply  to  affcrt,  that  in 
the  progrefs  of  life  he  has  pafled  from  May  or  youth  to  autumn  or 


Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare 

not. 
Scyton ! 


old  aee ;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  now  an  old  nun,  or  at  leaft 
near  being  oiie. 

If  the  nrft  interpretation  be  maintained,  it  is  foffieient  to  fay,  (I 
nfe  the  words  of  my  friend  Mr.  Flood,  whofe  ingenioas  -comment 
on  this  paffa^e  I  publifhed  fome  years  aeo,}  that  **  Macbeth,  when 
he  fpeaks  this  fpeech,  is  notjouthfuL  He  is  contemporary  to  Banauo 
who  is  advancoi  in  years,  and  who  hath  a  fon  epon  the  Icene  ame 
to  efcape  the  pttrfoit  of  aflaflins  and  the  vigilance  of  Macbeth."  I 
may  likewife  "add  that  Macbeth  havbe  now  fat  for  feventeen  years 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  cannot  wim  any  probability  be  fappofed 
to  be  IHce  oor  author's  Henry  V.  •*  in  the  A&r^'^mom  of  his  youth,'* 
We  mail  therefore  underftand  thefe  words  in  the  latter  fenfe; 
namely,  that  he  means  only,  that  in  the  ordinary  progrefs  he  has 
paffed  from  the  fpring  to  the  autumn  of  Ute,  from  ^outh  to  the 
confines  of  age.  What  then  is  obt^ed  by  this  alteratton  ?  for  this 
is  precifelv  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  ftand  in  the  old  copy* 
There  is  ftill  another  very  ftrong  objcftion  to  the  propofed  emen^ 
dation.  It  is  alledged  that  in  this  very  play  may  is  printed  inftead  of 
nvajt  and  why  may  not  the  contrary  error  have  happened  here  ? — 
For  this  plain  reafon ;  becaufe  May  (the  month]  both  in  manufcript 
arid  print  always  \s  exhibited  with  a  capital  letter,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  a  comi^fitor  at  tne  prefs  ihoutd  alb  a  fmall  ^r 
inftead  of  a  capital  M. 

Bat,  without  going  further  into  this  fubjedl,  it  is  fufficient  for 
our  purpofe,  that  the  text,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  ancient  copy, 
afibrds  an  obvious,  eafy  (hife,  without  any  emendation  whatfoever. 

Maloni. 

6 ffje  fear,]  Seat  is  dry.     So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 

Monfiiur  Thomas,  \  639  :  , 

"  ^yj'tfr  winter 

«  Hath  feal'd  the  fap  up.'* 
And  Milton  has — **  Ivy  nevtt/ear,'* 
Shalcfpeare  has  the  fame  thought  in  his  73d  fonnet : 

"  That  time  of  year  thou  may'ft  in  roe  behold, 

*•  When  j^//dw /rfla;«,"  &c.     Ste evens. 

Again,' in  our  author's  Lover's  Complaint ^  where  the  epithet  is  ib 
ttfed,  as  clearly  to  afcertainthc  meaning  of*'  the  fear,  the  yellow 
leaf,*'  in  the  paiTage  before  us : 

"  fpite  of  hca\'cn's  fell  rage. 


Some1>eat2ty  pecp'd  through  lattice  oifeafdage.** 


ALOltfi, 
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Enter  Seyton. 

Sey.  What  is  your  gracious  pleafurc? 
MjcB.  What  news  more? 

Set.  All  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which  was  re- 
ported. 

Macb.  ril  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flefh  be 
hack'd.— 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sey.  •Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  Til  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horfes,  (kirr  the  country  round ;  "^ 
Hang  thofe  that  talk  of  fear.* — Give  me  mine  ar- 
mour.— 
How  does  your  patient,  dodlor  ? 

Doer.  Not  fo  fick,  my  lord. 

As  (he  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her^  from  her  reft. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canft  thou  not  minifter  to  a  mind  difeas'd ; 

7  (kirr  the  country  round;]  To  ^iVr,  I  believe,  fignifies  to 

tcoixT,  to  ride  haftily.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
in  The  Martial  Maid: 

"  Whilft  I,  with  this  and  this,  well  mounted,  Jkirri 

"  A  horfe  troop,  through  and  through," 
Again,  in  A".  Hetiry  V : 

**  And  make  them^/>r  away,  as  fwift  as  ftones 

*'  Enforced  from  the  old  Affyrian  flings." 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca : 

**  the  light  Ihadows, 

**  That,  in  a  thought,  /cnr  o'er  the  fields  of  corn, 

**  Halted  on  crutches  to  them."    Ste^vens. 
• talk  o/kai.]  The  fecond  folio  rc&ds ^and  in  fear. 

HENDSaSOK. 

V  That  keep  her — ]  The  latter  word,  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecon« 
folio.    Malo:;e. 
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Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote/ 
Cleanfe  the  ftufPd  bofom  of  that  perilous  fluff,* 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 


*  And  tvithfoffu  fweet  oblivious  antidote^  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
has  obferved,  our  poet  here  remembered  Spenfer's  defcription  of 
Nepenthe : 

**  Nepenthe  is  a  drinck  of  fovercign  grace, 
**  Devized  by  the  gods  for  to  aflwage 
•*  Harts  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chace,— 
<'  Inftead  thereof  fweet  peace  and  quietage 
**  It  doth  eftabHih  in  the  troabled  mpd." 

Faery  ^meene,  B.  IV.  c.  iiL  ft.  34^     Malonb. 
Our  author's  idea  might  have  been  caught  from  the  6th  book  of 
The  Mneid,  where  the  efteds  of  Lethe  arc  defcribed : 

Lethxi  ad  fluminls  undam 

Securos  latices,  et  longa  obli'via  potant* 
Thus  tranflated  by  Phaer,  i  ^58  : 

**  Thefe  liqiuors  quenching  cares,  and  long  forgetful  draoghti 

thci  dnnk 
**  That  of  their  lines,  and  former  labours  paft,  they  neuer 
thinck."    Stbevbns. 
'  Cleanfe  the  ftuff'd  bofom  of  that  perilous  fluff ,]  Stufd  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  old  copy ;  but  for  the  fake  of  the  ear,  which  muft  be 
fliocked  by  the  recurrence  of  (b  harfh  a  word,  I  am  willing  to  read, 
foul,  as  there  is  authority  for  the  change  from  Shakfpeare  himfclft 
in  Jsjou  like  it.  Aft  II.  fc.  vi : 

«*  Cleanfe  ihtfoul  body  of  the  infcfted  world." 
We  properly  fpeak  of  cleanfing  what  is  foul,  but  not  what  It 
fluffed.    Stebvens. 

The  recurrence  of  the  ^otd  fluff  in  this  paflage,  is  very  unpleafing 
to  the  ear,  but  there  is  no  ground,  I  think,  to  fufjpeft  the  text  to 
be  corrupt ;  for  our  author  was  extremely  fond  of  luch  repetitions. 
Thus,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

*•  Now  for  the  Iwe  of  love, — .'* 
*•  The  greateft  grace  lending  grace.*^ 

AWs  nuell  that  ends  nvtU* 
**  — — with  what  good  fpeed 
•*  Our  means  will  make  us  means."     Ibid, 
**  Is  only  grievous  to  me,  only  dying."    AT.  Henry  Fill, 

Vol.  VII.  O  • 
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Doer.  Therein  the  patient 

Muft  miniftcr  to  himfelf. 

Macs.  Throw  phylick  to  the  dogs.  Til  none  of 
it.— 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  ftafF: — 
Seyton,fend  out. — Dod:or,  the  thanes  fly  from  me : — 
Come,  fir,  dcfpatch : — If  thou  could'ft,  dodor,  caft 
The  water  of  my  land,*  find  her  difeafe. 


"  Upon  his  brow  J^ame  is  aJbanCd  to  fit."  ^nm  and  Juliet. 

"  For  by  this  knot  thou  (halt  {o/urefy  tie 

•*  Thv  now  unfur'd  affiirahce  to  the  crown."    Kittp  John* 

**  Befirve  mc,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man."     Ibid. 

**  Thofe  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, — *" 

Macbeth. 
"  The  'wotA^ fluffed  ^sAftuff^  however  mean  they  may  found  at  prc- 
fent,  have»  like  many  other  terms,  been  debafed  by  time,  and 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  confidered  as  words  proper  to  be  ufed 
in  paflaees  of  the  greateft  dignity.  As  fuch  Shakfpeare  has  em- 
ployed them  in  i&m/r/,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Winters  Tale,  Julius 
Cafar,  &c.  Again,  in  The  Tempeft,  in  a  paflage  where  the  author 
certainly  aimed  at  dignity : 

**  And,  like  this  unfubftantial  pageant,  faded, 
•*  Leave  not  a  rack  behind. — ^We  are  (\xc\k  fluff 
««  As  dreams  are  made  of." 
In  a  note  on  a  paffage  in  Othello,  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that 
**  fluff  m  the  Teutonick  languages  is  a  word  of  great  force.    The 
elements  (he  adds)  are  called  in  Dutch  hoefdfloffen,  or  bead-fluffs.'* 

Malone* 
The  Drefent  queftion  is  not  concerning  the  dignity  of  the  word — 
fluffed,  but  it's  naufeous  iteration,  of  which  no  example  has  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Malone ;  for  that  our  author  has  indulged  him(el£ 
in  the  repetition  of  harmonious  words,  is  no  proof  that  he  would 
have  repeated  harfh  ones. 

I  may  venture  alfo  (in  fupport  of  my  opinion)  to  fubjoin,  that 
the  fame  gentleman,  in  a  very  judicious  comment  on  K.  Henry  IF. 
P.  II.  p.  1 6,  n.  7.  has  obfcrved,  "  that  when  a  word  is  repeated 
without  propriety,  in  the  fame,  or  two  fucceeding  lines,  there  vir 
great  reafon  to  fufped  feme  corruption."    Steevens. 

4  cafl 

The  luater  of  my  land,']  To  cafl  the  tvater  was  the  phrafe  in  ufc- 
for  finding  out  diforders  by  the  infpe^on  of  urine.  So,  in  Eliofia 
Libidinojo,  a  novel  by  John  tlinde,  1606:  **  Lucilla  perceivings 
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And  purge  it  to  a  found  and  priftine  healthy 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  (hould  applaud  again. — Pull't  off,  I  fay. — 
What  rhubarb,  fenna,*  or  what  purgative  drug. 
Would  fcour  thefe  Englifli  hence  ? — Heareft  thou 
of  them  ? 

Doer.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  fomething. 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane. 

Till  Birnam  foreft  come  to  Duniinane.  [Exit. 

Doer.    Were  I  from  Duniinane  away  and  clear. 
Profit  again  fhould  hardly  draw  mc  here.      \^Exit. 


SCENE    IV. 

Country  near  Dunfinane :  A  wood  in  view. 

Enter;witb  Drum  andColours,  Malcolm,^/^  Siward 
and  bis  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth,  Cathness, 
Angus,  Lenox,  Rosse,  and  Soldiers,  marching. 

Mai.  Coufins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  hand. 
That  chambers  will  be  fafc. 

MENr.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siiv.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 


wiihout  cafimg  her  tvater,  where  (he  was  pained,"  &c.  Again,  in 
Tife  Wife  Woman  ofHogfdon^  1638:  "Mother  Nottingham,  for 
her  time,  was  pretty  well  (killed  in  cafting  iva/ers,*'    Stesvbks. 

5  femia^  The  old  copy  reads — cjme.     Stbevens. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Maloni. 
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Me  NT.  The  wood  of  Birnam. 

MjL.  Let  every  foldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear't  before  him ;  thereby  Ihall  we  Ihadow 
The  numbers  of  our  hoft,  and  make  difcovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  Ihall  be  done. 

Siiv.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  tyrant  * 
Keeps  flill  in  Dunfinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  fetting  down  before't. 

Mal.  *Tis  his  main  hope : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt;'' 


•  —  hut  the  confident  tyrant  — ]  Wc  mull  furely  read : 

the  confin'd  tyrant.     W a  R  B  u  R to N. 

He  was  confident  of  fuccefs ;  fo  confident  that  he  would  not  fl)r, 
but  endure  ^fki  fetting  down  before  his  cafUe.  Joh  nson. 
^  For  nvhere  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  andle/s  havegrven  him  the  revolt ;]  The  impropriety 
of  the  expreilion,  aduantape  to  he  given,  inflead  oi  advantage  grven 9 
and  the  diiagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  given  in  the  next  lint, 
incline  me  to  read : 

nvhere  there  is  a  'vantage  to  he  gone. 

Both  more  and  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt* 
Advantage  or  'vantage,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  figni£ed  «/- 
fortunitj.    ' He fhut  up  himfdf  and  his  foldiers  (fays  Malcolm)  im  the 
€aftU,  hecaufe  nvhen  there  is  an  opfortunity  to  he  gone,  they  all  defert 
him. 

More  and  lefs  is  the  fame  with  greater  and  lefs.  So,  in  the  inter- 
polated Mandeville,  a  book  of  that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of //m^mc- 
the  More  and  the  Lefs.     Johnson. 

I  would  read,  if  any  alteration  were  neceflary : 

For  ivhere  there  is  advantage  to  he  got. 
But  the  words  as  they  ftand  in  the  text  will  bear  Dr#  JohnJoa^ 
explanation,  which  is  mod  certainly  right.*—'*  For  whezever  an, 
opportunity  of  flight  is  given  them,"  Sec. 

More  and  lefs,  tor  greater  and  lifs,  is  likewife  found  in  ChauGcr : . 
**  From  Boloigne  is  the  crle  of  Pavie  come, 
**  Of  which  the  fame  yfpronge  to  moft  and  lefte<^** 
^i^igain,  in  Drayton's  Polyolhion,  fong  the  i  ath : 

««  Of  Briuin'9  Ibr^  all  £rom  th^  left  lAtg  tb^  mrt.** 
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And  none  ferve  with  him  but  conftrained  things, 
Whofe  hearts  are  abfent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  juft  cenfuree 

Attend  the  true  event,*  and  put  we  on 
Induftrious  foldierftiip. 

SiHT.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decifion  make  us  know 
What  we  fhall  fay  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.^ 


Again,  in  Spcnfcr's  Faety  ^ueen,  B.  V.  c.  viii : 

**  aU  other  weapons  leffe  or  more^ 

•*  Whieh  warlike  nfcs  had  dcvis'd  of  yore."    Ste  evens. 

Where  there  is  ad'uantage  to  be  grven^  I  believe,  means,  where 
advantageous  oflers  are  made  to  allure  the  adherents  of  Macbeth  to 
forfake  him.     H  b  n  l  e  y  • 

I  fufpe^  that  given  was  caught  by  the  printer's  eye  glancing  on 
the  fubfequent  line,  and  ftrongly  incline  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  emenda- 
tion, gone.     Malone. 

Why  is  the  repetition  of  the  word — given,  Icfs  venial  than  the 
recurrence  of  the  word^-^/fe^^/,  in  a  preceding  page?  Sec  Mr. 
Malone's  obje^ons  to  my  remark  on  **  Cleanfe  the  fluff' d  bofom 
of  that  perilous  fluff.'*    dtebvens. 

^  Let  o»r  juft  cen/ures 
Attend  the  tnu  event,]  The  arbitrary  change  made  in  the  fe- 
cond  folio  (which  fome  criticks  have  repreiented  as  an  improved 
edition)  is  here  worthy  oi  notice : 
Let  our  heft  cenfures 
Be/ore  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on,  &c.     Malone. 

Surely,  a  few  errors  in  a  few  pages  of  a  book,  do  not  exclude  all 
idea  of  improvement  in  other  parts  of  it.  I  cheriih  this  hope  for  my 
own  lake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  other  commentators  on  Shakfpeare. 

Stbbtbns. 

9  What  *wejha/l/aj  nve  have,  and  what  ave  owe.]  i.  c.  property 
and  allegiance.     W  a  r  b  u  a  to  n. 

When  we  are  eovemed  by  legal  kings,  we  (hall  know  the  limits 
of  their  claim,  1.  e.  (hall  know  what  we  have  of  our  own,  and 
what  they  have  a  right  to  take  from  us. 

Mr.  Henley  explains  the  paffage  thus :  "  The  iflTue  of  the  conteft 
wiU  foon  decide  what  we  (hall  lay  we  have,  and  what  may  be  ac- 
counted our  9wn***    To  owe  here  is  to  polTefs.     Steivbns. 
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Thoughts  fpeculative  their  unfure  hopes  relate; 
But  certain  iflue  ftrokes  muft  arbitrate : ' 
Towards  which^  advance  the  war.' 

^Exeunt,  marching. 


Had  diefe  lines  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  Scottifh 
Peers,  they  might  poffibly  bear  the  meaning  that  Steerens  contends 
for ;  but  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  by  Siward,  who  was 
not  to  be  governed  either  by  Malcolm  or  Macbeth,  they  can  fcarcely 
admit  of  that  interpretation.  Siward  probably  only  means  to  fay 
in  more  pompous  lanenage,  that  the  time  approached  which  was  to 
decide  their  tate.    NL  Ma  so  n* 

Siward,  having  undertaken  the  caufe  of  Scotland,  fpeaks,  as  a 
Scotfman  would  have  (poken ;  and  efpecially  as  he  is  now  in  the 
prefence  of  Malcolm,  Macduff,  and  otners  of  the  £une  country. 

Steeveks* 

*  — —  tfr^/'/m/^;]  L  e.  determine,     JoHNSOK. 

So,  in  the  i8th  Odyfley  tranflated  by  Chapman : 

** ftraight 

''  Call  arbitrate  a  war  of  deadlieft  weight.*'    Steeveks. 

'  Towards  ivbieb,  advance  the  tuarj]  It  has  been  underilood  that 
local  rhymes  were  introduced  in  plays  to  afford  an  ador  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  pointed  ckit,  or  to  clo(e  a  fcene  with  additional 
force.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  Shakfpeare's  motive  for  continuing 
fuch  a  praAice,  it  mxf  be  obferved  that  hebften  feems  inmiediately 
to  repent  of  it ;  and,  m  the  tragedy  before  us,  has  repeatedly  conn* 
terarad  it  by  hemiftichs  which  deftroy  the  efiedt  and  confequently 
defeat  the  fuppofed  purpofe  of  the  antecedent  couplets.  See  die 
following  inftances,  m  addition  to  that  which  introduces  the  pre- 
fent  note. 

Leave  all  the  reft  to  me,  — —    A61 1,  end  of  fcene  v. 

So  pr*ythee  go  ivith  me,  _     A^  III, 

We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.       ■  Aft  III. 

But  no  more  fights  &c.  Ad  IV. 

/  think,  but  dare  not /peak.  Aft  V.       fc.  i. 

Make  nve  our  march  tovuards  Birnam*      Aft  V.      fc.  ii. 

In  Hamlet  &c.  we  find  fuch  hemiftichs  after  the  rhymes  at  the 
ends  of  afts,  as  well  as  fcenes.    Steevsns, 
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SCENE    V. 

Dunfinane.     JVitbin  the  Cajlle. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Macbeth,  Seytok, 
and  Soldiers. 

Macb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward 
walls ; 
The  cry  is  ftill,  ney  come :  Our  caftle's  ftrength 
Will  laugh  a  fiege  to  fcorn :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  thofe  that  Ihould  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.  What  is  that  noife  ? 

[A  cry  within,  of  women. 

Set.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  I  have  almoft  forgot  the  tafte  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been,*  my  fenfes  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-fliriek ;  *  and  my  fell  of  hair* 


♦  The  time  bos  been,  &C.J  May  has  imitated  this  H^ff  ^^^^ » 
once  in  The  Heir,  and  again  in  The  Old  CoupU.  Sec  IXxlfl«r't 
ColhaiMofOldFlajs,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  150.  Vol.  X.  p.  473.  edit. 
1780.     Reed. 

*  mj/enfes  nvmU  hanje  cool'd 

To  hear  a  nigbt-firiek  \]  The  blood  v^  fometimes  £dd  to  b<| 
chilled  \  but  I  do  not  recoiled  any  other  inftance  in  which  this  phr^e 
is  applied  to  the  fenfes.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote — 'coiPd.  My 
fenfes  would  have  (hrunk  back ;  died  within  me.  So,  in  the  fecond 
fcene  of  the  prefent  adl : 

"  —Who  then  (hall  blame 

**  His  pc^cr'd  fenfes  to  recoil  and  ftart  ?**     Malone. 

I  retain  the  old  reading.  ^  Perhaps,  no  word  fo  forcible  can  be 
placed  in  its  room.     Thus,  in  the  nfUi  JEneid: 

**  Sanguis  hebet,  frigentque  eficetae  in  corpore  vires." 
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Would  at  a  difmal  treatifc  roufe,  and  ftir 
As  life  were  in't :  1  have  fupp'd  full  with  horrors ;  * 
Direnefs,  familiar  to  my  flaught'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  ftart  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Ssr.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 
Macb.  She  (hould  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  fuch  a  word.* — 

The  fame  expreffion  occurs  alfo  in  The  Merry  Wives  ofWrniforz 
**  My  humour  fnall  not  rW."  • 

Again,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

**  My  lord  Northumberland  wiU  foon  b?  cool*d*'* 

But  what  example  is  there  of  the  verb  r^-W^^  clipped  into  ' coiled  f 
Coiled  can  only  afford  the  idea  ofiuound  in  a  ring,  like  a  rope  or  a 
fcrpent.     Ste  evens. 

6 if^  of  hair — ]  My  hairy  part,  my  capillitium.     FellU 

Jkitt.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Alphonfust  Emperor  of  Germany^  by  George  Chapmao, 
1654: 

•'  Where  the  lyon's  hide  is  thin  and  fcant, 

*'  I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  fox's /^///' 
Again  in  AT.  Lear: 

**  The  goujercs  (hall  devour  them,  fleib  2siAfelL** 
A  dealer  in  hides  is  ftill  called  a^//-monger,     Stbevens* 

^  /  ha^ve  fupp'd  full  'wi/h  horrors ;]  Statins  has  a  fimibr 

thought  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Thcbais  : 

"  attollit  membra,  toroque 

"  Erigitur,  plenus  monftris,  vanumque  cruorem 
**  Excutiens." 
The  conclufion  of  this  paffage  may  remind  the  reader  of  lady 
Macbeth's  behaviour  in  her  fleep.     Stebvens. 
•  Shejhould  ha've  died  hereafter ; 

There  nvould  have  heen  a  time  for  fuch  a  <word.  &c.]  This  paflagc 
has  very  juftly  been  fufpe^led  of  being  corrupt.  It  is  not  apparent 
for  what  nvord  there  would  have  been  a  time,  and  that  there  would 
or  would  not  be  a  time  for  any  <wordf  fcems  not  a  coniideration  of 
importance  fufficient  to  tranfport  Macbeth  into  the  following  ex- 
cUxnation.     I  read  therefore : 

Shejhould  ha<ve  died  hereafter^ 
There  nuculd  have  been  a  time  for-^fuch  a  world  !— 
To-morrvWt  &c. 
It  is  a  broken  fpeech,  in  which  only  part  of  the  thought  is  cx- 
prefled,  and  may  be  paraphrafed  thus :  The  queen  is  dead*  Macbeth* 
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To-morrow,  apd  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow^' 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day> 
To  the  laft  fyUable  of  recorded  time ;  * 


Her  death  JboM  have  been  iefimi  to  fame  more  petfcefid  ho9r\  hai 
Jbe  Itued  longer,  there  would  at  length  have  been  a  time  for  the 
hanmrs  dut  to  her  as  a  jueen,  and  that  tefpeS  *whicb  lo*we  her  for  her 
fidelity  and  love.  Such  is  the  vrotld—fuch  is  the  condition  of  human 
life 9  that  lue  alivajs  think  to-morrow  ivill  be  happier  than  to-day ^ 
hut  to-morrotv  and  to-morromo  fteals  over  us  U9imj(iyed  and  unregarded, 
and  vje  ftill  linger  in  the  fame  expeQation  to  the  moment  appointed  for 
ourend*  All  Aefe  days,  vnhicbhoFve  thus paffedavuay,  h^fentmuL- 
titudes  of  fools  to  the  grave,  nvho  vuere  engrofjed  by  the  fame  dreofu  of 
future  felicity,  and,  ivhen  life  *wat  departing  from  them,  nvere,  like 
me,  reckoning  on  to^morrov). 

Such  was  once  my  conje^ie,  but  I  am  now  lefs  confident. 
Macbeth  might  mean,  that  there  would  have  been  a  more  conve- 
nient time  for  fuch  a  v;ord,  for  fuch  intelligence,  and  fo  fall  into  the 
following  refledUon*  We  fay  we  fend  *word  when  we  give  tnfieUi- 
gence.    Johnson. 

By — a  luord  Shakfpeare  certainly  means  more  than  a  fingk  one. 
Thus,  in  King  Richard  II : 

**  The  hopelefs  viord  of — never  to  return 
«*  Breathe  I  againft  thee."    Stbevbns. 
^  To-morrovj,  and  tomorrow,  and  to-morrov)^    This  repetttion, 
as  Dr.  Farmer  obferved  to  me,  occurs  in  Barclay's  Ship  ofPooUs^ 
1570: 

'•  Cras,  eras,  eras,  to-morrow  we  (hall  amende." 

Stbevens* 
*  7i  the  laji  fyllabU  of  TtcoT^^  time;]  Recorded  time  feems  to 
fienify  the  time  fixed  in  the  decrees  of  Heaven  for  the  period  of 
life.  The  record  oi futurity  is  indeed  no  accurate  expremon ;  but, 
as  we  only  know  tranfadlions  paft  or  prefent,  the  language  of  men 
afibrds  no  term  for  the  volumes  of  prelcience  in  which  fiiture  events 
may  be fuppofed  to  be  wriuen.    Johnson. 

So,  in  AlVs  vuell  that^  ends  voell : 

'*  To  the  utmoft  fyllable  of  your  worthinefs." 

Recorded  is  probably  here  ufcd  for  recording  or  recordable ;  one 

participle  for  the  other,  of  which  there  are  many  indances  both 

m  Shakfpeare  and  other  Englilh  writers.     Virgil  ufes  penetrabile 

frigus  for  penetrans  frigus,  2sA  penetrabile  telum  for  Vf^xxm  penetrans* 

Stesvens. 
By  recorded  time,  Shakfpeare  means  not  onlv  the  time  that  har 
been,  but  alfo  that  which^a//  be  recorded.    M«  Ma  son. 
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And  all  our  ycfterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dufty  death.'     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 

Life's  but  a  walking  (hadow ;  a  poor  player. 

That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  found  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing.—- 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Thou  com'ft  to  ufe  thy  tongue ;  thy  ftory  quickly. 

Mes.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  fhould  report  that  which  I  (ay  I  faw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 


'  The  nvay  to  dafty  deatbA  We  (hoald  read  dttfiy^  a$  appears 
from  the  figurative  xtxm  lighted.    War  burton. 

Dufy  is  a  very  natural  epithet.    The  fecond  folio  has : 

The  'way  to  ftudy  death. 

which  Mr.  Upton  prefers ;  but  it  is  only  an  errour  by  an  accidental 
tranfpofition  of  the  types.    Joh  n so  n. 

The  dufi  of  death  is  an  expreifion  ufed  in  the  2  2d  Pfalm.  Dufy 
death  alludes  to  the  expreffion  of  duft  to  duft  in  the  burial  fervice^ 
and  to  the  fentence  pronounced  againfl  Adam  :  ''  Dufi  thou  art, 
«*  and  to  duft  thou  malt  return."  In  Troilus  and  Creffida  alfo  the 
^ame  epithet  occurs : 

**  are  grated 

"  To  dufty  nothing.—" 

Shakfpeare,  however,  in  the  firft  a6l  of  this  play,  fpeaks  of  the 

thane  of  Cawdor,  as  of  one  ** who  had  oeen  ftudied  in  his 

death**     Ste  evens. 

Dr.  Johnfon  juftly  obferves  that  dufty  is  a  very  natural  epithet. 
Our  author  again  alludes  to  the  duft  of  death,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 
«  Some  hangman  mud  put  on  my  ihroud,  and  lay  me 
«'  Where  no  prieft  (hovels  in  duft."    Malom  e. 

In  Sydney's  Arcadia,  1 598,  p.  445,  we  have  the  following  ftanza 
of  a  fong  on  death : 

**  Our  owly  eyes,  which  dimm'd  with  paflions  be, 
"  And  fcarce  difcerne  the  dawne  of  comming  day ; 
**  Let  them  be  clcarde,  and  now  begin  to  fee 
**  Our  life  is  but  a  fiep  in  duftie  ivay***     Rebd. 
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M^CB.  Well,  fay,  fir. 

Mes.  As  I  did  (land  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macs.  Liar,  and  (lave ! 

\Jiriking  bim. 

Mrs.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if't  be  not  fo : 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  fee  it  coming ; 
I  fay,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  fpeak'ft  falfe. 

Upon  the  next  tree  (halt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  *  if  thy  fpeech  be  footh. 


4  Tdl  famine  cling  tbee:^  Clung 9  in  the  northern  counties,  fig- 
nifies  any  thing  that  is  ihnvelled  or  fhronk  ap»  By  famine,  the 
inteftines  are,  as  it  were,  (luck  together.  In  The  Roman  ASor  by 
Maffinger,  the  (aine  word,  though  differently  fpelt,  appears  to  be 
ufed: 

**  — ^  xny  entrails 

"  Are  clamM*d  with  keeping  a  continual  fad." 
Again,  in  Pierce's  Supererogation ^  or  a  Nenv  Prai/e  of  the  OldAjfe^ 
Sec.  I  $93:  **  Who  would  have  thought,  or  could  have  imagined, 
to  have  found  the  wit  of  Pierce  fo  ftarved  and  clungedf"  Again, 
in  George  Whetftonc'sC<j/?^^D^/i^i&/,  1576: 

**  My  withered  corps  with  deadly  cold  is  dung.'* 
Again,  in  He3rwood'8  Pleafant  Dialogues  aud Dramas ^  1657  • 

**  His  entrails  with  long  Mand  hunger  clung ." 

Again,  in  Goldine's  verfion  of  Ovi£s  Metamorfbofst  Book  VII ; 

**  — —  old  iEacus  alfo,  cloong 

«  With  age '* 

To  fZ/ar^  likewiie  iignifies,  to  gripe,  to  comf  reft ,  to  embrace.  So, 
in  The  Revengers  Tragedy,  1607  : 

**  »         Aide  from  the  mother, 

"  And  cling  the  daughter." 
Again,  in  Antonio's  Revenge,  1 602  : 

'•  And  found  even  cling* dm  fenfuality." 
Again,  in  Northnuard  Hoe,  1 607  : 

*•  I  will  never  fee  a  white  flea,  before  I  will  cling  you." 
Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  clem  in  the  Poetafter,  AA  I.  fc.  ii :  **  I 
cannot  eat  ftones  and  turfs;  fay,  what  will  he  clem  me  and  my 
followers?  alk  him  an  he  will  clem  me,"    To  be  cUm*d\&  a  Sta£> 
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I  care  not  if  thou  (ioft  for  me  as  much. — 

I  pull  in  refolution ;  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  ficnd^ 

That  lies  like  truth :  ^  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 

fbrdihire  cxpreffion,  which  means,  to  be  ftarved:  and  there  is 
likcwifc a  Chclhirc  proverb:  «•  You  been  like  Smithwick,  either 
tUmioT  burfien."     Again,  in  Antonio  and  Mellida  : 

**  Now  Horn'  half-r/^/wV  entrails  roar  for  food." 
In  .the  following  inftances,  the  cauu^  meaning  of  thi»  wmd  is  not 
tery  clear : 

<*  Andrea  flain !  then  weapon  ding  my  breaft." 

Firft  part  of  Jenmimo^  i6o5« 
"  Although  my  confcienee  hath  my  courage  cknfd, 
**  And  knows  what  valour  was  employ'd  in  vain." 

Lord  Stcrline's  Z)/7f7«/,  idoj. 
Again,  in  The  Sadler  s  Play^  among  the  Cheftcr  Whitfun  plays, 
M£  Harl.  loij,  p.  154*  wheretheburialof  our  Saviour  is  fpokea 
of: 

••  That  now  is  clon^em  under  clay." 
I  have  given  thefe  varieties  of  the  word  for  the  fake  of  any  fu« 
ture  lexicographer,  or  commentator  on  ancient  authors. 

Mr.  Whalley   however  obferves,   that  till   famine  cling  thee, 
means — till  it  dry  thee  up,  or  exhauft  all  thy  moifiure.     Clung  ijjood 
is  wood  of  which  the  fap  is  entirely  dried  or  fpent.  Clung  and  clem, 
fays  he,  are  terms  of  very  different  meaning.     Stbbvsns. 
^  /  poll  in  refolution  ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equrvocation  of  the  fiend. 

That  lies  like  truth :]  Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  edi- 
tions, yet,  as  it  is  a  phrafe  without  either  example,  elegance,  or 
propriety,  it  is  furcly  better  to  read : 
/  pall  in  refolution, 
I  languifh  in  my  conflaticy,  my  confidence  begins  toforfake  me*  It  is 
fcarcely  nccclfary  to  obferve  how  cdSxXy  pall  might  be  changed  into 
pull  by  a  negligent  writer,  or  miftaken  for  it  by  an  unlkilral  prin- 
ter. With  this  emendation  Dr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Heath  con- 
cur.    Johnson. 

There  is  furely  no  need  of  change ;  for  Shakfpeare,  who  made 
Trinculo,  in  7he  Tempeft,  fay, 

"  I  will  let  loofe  my  opinion," 
might  have  written, 

/  pull  in  my  refolution. 
He  had  permitted  his  courage  (like  a  fiery  horfe)  to  carry  him  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  but,  feeing  his  danger,  refolves  to  check 
that  confidence  to  which  he  had  gi^en  tht  rein  befon.    Stesvbks. 
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Do  come  to  Dun/inane ; — ^and  now  a  wood 

Comes  toward  Dunlinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out  !— 

If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 

There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here  . 

I  *gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  fun,* 

And  wifli  the  eftate  o'the  world  were  now  undone.— 

Ring  the  alarum  bell : — Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 

At  leaft  we'll  die  with  harnefs '  on  our  back. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE    VI. 

^be/ame.     A  Plain  before  the  Caftle. 

Enter ^with  drum  and  colours  y  Malcolm,  oA/Siward, 
Macduff,  ^c.  and  their  Army,  with  Boughs. 

Mal.  Now  near   enough;   your  leavy  fcreens 
throw  down. 
And  ftiow  like  thofc  you  are : — You,  worthy  uncle. 
Shall,  with  my  coufin,  your  right-noble  fon. 
Lead  our  firft  battle :  worthy  Macduff^,  and  wc. 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  elfe  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siiv.  Fare  you  well. — 

*  1  *iin  to  be  a-nueary  of  the  fun  ^  ^^'L 
Tarn  vero  infelix  fatis  exterrita  Dido 
Mortem  orat,  tadet  ceeli  convexa  tueru     ThIOBALD. 

7  harnefs — ]  An  old  word  for  armour. .  So,  in  The  Coble/s 

Frofhecj,  K^4« 

«*  His  harnefs  is  converted  to  foft  filke."    Henderson. 

So,  in  the  continuation  of  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  1 54J  :  "  —  weU 
percqrving  thatnhe  intendours  of  fuch  a  purpofe  wonld  rather  have 
nad  their  hameffe  on  their  hacks»  than  to  have  bound  them  up  in 
karrelks."    NIalomb, 
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Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night^ 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macj).  Make  all  our  trumpets  fpeak ;  give  them 
all  breath, 
Thofe  dftnorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

\Exeunt*     Alarums  continued^ 


SCENE     VII. 

^hejame.     Another  part  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  flake;  'I  cannot 

But,  bear-like,  I  mufl  fight  the  courfe.' — What's  he. 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?  Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siward. 

To.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name? 

Macb.  Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

To.  Siw.  No  ;  though  thou  cairfl  thyfelf  a  hotter 
name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

To.  Siw.  The  devil  himfelf  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 


•  ^^-.-^I  muft  fight  thk  courfe.]  A  phrafc  taken  from  bear-bait- 
ing.    So,  in  The  Antipodes ^  by  6rome»  1638: 

••  Alfo  you  fhall  fee  two  ten-dog  courfei  at  the  great  bear/* 

STBBVENt« 
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Mjcs.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

To.  Siiv.  Thou  Heft,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my 
fword 
1*11  prove  the  lie  thou  fpeak'ft. 

[Tbey  fight  ^  and  young  Siward  isjlain. 

Mjcb.  Thou  waft  born  of  woman. — 

But  fwords  I  fixiile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  fcorn, 
Brandifti'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.'  [Exil. 

Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noife  is : — Tyrant,  (how  thy 
face: 
If  thou  be'ft  flain,  and  with  no  ftroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghofts  will  haunt  me  ftill. 
I  cannot  ftrike  at  wretched  kernes,  whofe  arms 
Are  hir*d  to  bear  their  ftaves;  either  thou,  Macbeth, 
Or  elfe  my  fword,*  with  an  unbatter'd  edge. 


*  This  (hoit  fcene  is  injudicioufly  omitted  on  the  ftage.  The 
poetdefigned  Macbeth  fliould  appear  iiiwiiicihlCf  till  he  encountered 
the  objed  deilined  for  his  deftrudion.    Stesvbns. 

•  either  tboM^  Macbeth  ^ 

Or  elfe  my/nvordt  &c.]  I  (ufped  an  mtermediate  line  has  beea 
loft ;  perhaps  of  this  import : 

either  thou,  Macbeth, 

Advance  i  and  bramely  meet  an  injured  fie. 
Or  elfe  my  fword,  with  an  unbattcr'd  edge, 
I  (heathe  again  undeeded.    Ma  lone. 

Were  any  change  in  this  line  necctifary,  inftead  o£  either  we  might 
lead  hither.  **  Hither,  thou,  Macbeth,"  would  elliptically  mean 
— **  Come  thou  i&i/^rr,  Macbeth!"  Lady  Macbeth,  apoftrophifing 
her  abfent  hufband,  has  ufed  nearly  the  lame  phrafe  ; 

•«  Hie  thee  hither, 

**  That  I  may  pour  my  fpirits  in  thine  ear." 
I  cannot,  however,  perfuade  myfelf  that  any  line  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  fenfe  of  the  paiTage.    That  abruptnefs  which  Mr. 
Malone  regards  as  a  blemifh,  (confidering  the  prefcnt  (Ute  of  Mac« 
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I  fhcathc  again undeedcd.  There  thou  fhould'ft  be; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greateft  note 
Seems  bruited : '  Let  me  find  him,  fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not/  [Exit.    Alarum. 


Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siward. 

Siiv.   This  way,  my  lord; — the  caftle's  gently 

rendered : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  fides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war; 
The  day  almoft  itfelf  profefles  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

dalPs  mind)  fhould  be  received  at  a  beauty.    Shakfpeare  (as  Prior 
fays  of  the  author  of  Hudibras) 

**  fa^cious  mafter,  knew 

**  When  to  leave  off,  and  when  purfue.'*    STsairBNs. 

My  conje^re  is,  I  believe,  unfounded.  In  Cymbeline,  we  have 
a  iimilar  phrafeology : 

*•  Let's  fee*t ;  I  will  purfue  her 

•*  Even  to  Auguftus'  throne :  Or  this,  or  pcrilh." 

Malone* 
}  Seems  bruited:]  From  bruit,  Fr.   To  bruit  is  to  report  witk 
clamour ;  to  noife.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

•*  his  death 

"  Being  bruited  once,"  &c. 
Again,  vaTimon  of  Athens: 
**  I  am  not 

•*  One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
**  As  common  bruit  doth  put  it.*' 
Again,  in  Acolafim^  a  comedy,  1 540 :   «  Lais  was  one  of  th^ 
moft  ^nsr/zr^  common  women  that  clerkesdowriteof."  STEBVtNSji 

4  There  thoujhould'ft  be ; 

By  this  great  clatter  ^  one  of  greateft  note 
Seems  bruited.     Let  me  find  him,  fortune  ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.'\  I  fufpcd,  from  deficicnce  of  metre,  that 
the  latter  part  of  this  paflage  originally  flood  thus — 

Sams  bruited  there.    Let  me  but  find  him,  fortune! 
And  more  &c.    Stiiyins. 
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MyiL.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  ftrikc  befide  us. 

Sin\  Enter,  fir,  the  caftle. 

[Exeunt.     Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  Why  fhould  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  fword  ?  *  whiles  I  fee  lives,  the  gafhes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd*  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.  Of  all  men  elfe  I  have  avoided  thee: 
But  get  thee  back,  my  foul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Ma  CD.  I  have  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  fword ;  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  [Tbey  fight. 

Macb.  Thou  lofeft  labour : 

As  eafy  may'ft  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  fword  imprefs,  as  make  me  bleed :  * 


^  Whyjhwld  I  flay  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  (nvn  fword ?^  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  fuicide  of 
Cato  Uticenfis^  which  our  author  muft  have  read  of  in  the  old  tran- 
ilation  of  Plutarch,  as  the  fame  circumflance  is  mentioned  again  in 
Julim  Cafar: 

"  1  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 

**  Which  he  did  give  himfelf."    Steevens. 
*  As  eajy  may* ft  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

^  With  thy  keen  fword imfrefs^  as  make  me  bleed .'"l    That  is,  air 
which  cannot  be  cut.     Joh  nson. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  wiflies  to  interpret  the  word  intrenchant  differ- 
ently, and  fays  that  it  may  {\gmiy  fur  rounding-,  but  of  a  participle 

Vol.  VII.  P  p 
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Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crefts  ; 

I  bear  a  charmed  life/  which  mull  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  born. 

Macd.  Defpair  thy  charm  ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  ftill  haft  ferv'd. 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accurfed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  fo. 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man  !  * 

And  be  thefe  juggling  fiends  no  more  belicv'd. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  fenfe ; " 

with  fuch  a  meanine^  I  believe  there  is  no  example. — Shakfpeare's 
indifcrimiQate  ufe  of  adive  and  paifive  participles  has  been  frequently 
noticed.  In  Timon  he  has  trenchant  in  an  adive  fenfe,  and  in  the 
line  before  us  mtrenchant  is  employed  as  paflive. 

Milton,  in  his  Faradife  Loft,  B.  VI.  leems  to  have  imitated  this 
pailage: 

*•  Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
*'  Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air."    SrEEVEXft, 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  For  it  is  as  the  air  in^uherahle**  Ma  lone. 
^  /  hear  a  charmed  7//^,]  In  the  days  of  chivalry ,  the  champions' 
arms  being  ceremonionfly  blefled,  each  took  an  oath  that  he  ufcd 
no  charmed  weapons.  Macbeth,  according  to  the  law  of  arms,  or 
perhaps  only  in  allufion  to  this  cuftom,  tells  Macduff  of  the  fecuriCT' 
he  had  in  the  predidion  of  the  fpirit. 

To  this  likewifc  Pofthumus  alludes  in  Cymbeline,  Aft  V : 
**  —  I,  in  my  own  woe  charm* d^ 
**  Could  not  find  death.*'    Upton. 

So,  in  The  Dumb  Knight ,  ^^33*  by  L.  Machin: 

"  Here  you  Ihall  fwear  by  hope,  by  heaven,  by  Jovc, 
*'  And  by  the  right  you  challenge  in  true  fame, 
•'  That  here  you  (land,  not  arm'd  with  any  guile, 
"  Of  philters,  charms ,  of  night-fpells,  charadlcrs, 
**  Or  other  black  infernal  vantages,*'  &c. 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  haery  !^ieen,  B.  I.  c.  iv : 

**  he  bears  a  charmed  (hicld, 

"  And  eke  enchaunted  arms  that  none  can  pierce." 

Stebvens. 
T  palter  nvith  us  in  a  double  fenfe- :'\  T\i2X  Jhujffle  with  ambi- 
guous exprcfiions.     Johnson. 
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That  keep  the  word  of  promife  to  our  ear. 

And  breaic  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  (how  and  gaze  o'the  time. 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monfters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole ;  *  and  underwrit. 
Here  may  you  fee  the  tyrant. 

Macb.  I'll  not  yield. 

To  kifs  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curfe. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunfinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  laft :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  fhield  :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  firft  cries,  Hold^  enough.^ 

[Exeunt^  fighting. 


So«  in  Marius  and  Sylla^  1 594 : 

*•  Now  fortune^  frown  and  falter^  if  thou  pleafe." 
Again,  in  Julius  Cafar  : 

**  Romans,  that  have  fpoke  the  word, 

**  And  will  not /tf//^.**    Steevens. 
•  fVe'll  have  tbee^  as  our  rarer  monfters  are, 
Faimed  upon  a  pole ;]  That  is,  on  cloth  fufpended  on  a  pole. 

Malonx. 

9  — Hold,  enough.]  See  Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  the  words 

•*  To  cry,  hold,  bold l"  p.  377,  n.  9.  Aeain,  in  Stowt's  Chronicle, 
one  of  the  combatants  was  an  efquire,  and  knighted  after  the  battle, 
which  the  king  terminated  by  crying  Hoo,  i.  e.  hold.  Steevens. 

•*  To  cry  hold,  is  the  word  of  yielding,"  fays  Carcw's  Survej^ 
rfComnuall,  p.  74,  i.  e.  when  one  of  the  combatants  cries  fo. 

Toll  IT. 
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Retreat.  Flourijh.  Re-enter  with  Drum  and  Colours^ 
Malcolm,  old  Siward,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Angus, 
Cathness,  Menteth,  and  Soldiers. 

Mal.  I  would  the  friends  we  mifs,  were  fafc 
arriv'd. 

Siiv.  Some  muft  go  off:  and  yet,  by  thefc  I  fee. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mal.  Macduff  is  miffing,  and  your  noble  fon*, 

RossE.  Your  fon,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  foldicr's 
debt: 
He  only  liv*d  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  fooner  had  his  prowefs  confirmed 
In  the  unflirinking  flation  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died* 

Sif§r.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

RossE.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field :  your  caufe 
of  forrow 
Mufl  not  be  meafur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siir.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

RossE.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siiv.  Why  then,  God's  foldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  fons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wilh  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  fo  his  knell  is  knoll'd.* 

*  Had  I  as  many  fom  as  I  Ixrve  hairs  ^ 
I  'would  not  1X3 ijb  itjem  to  a  fairer  death  : 

And  Jo  his  knell  is  hnoWd,'\  This  incident  is  thus  related  from 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  by  Camden  in  his  Remains,  from  which  our 
author  probably  copied  it. 

When  Siward,  the  martial  earl  of  Northumberland,  underftood 
that  his  fon,  whom  he  had  font  in  fervice  againft  the  Scotchmen, 
was  flain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wounds  were  in  the  fore  part 
or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When  it  was  anfwered,  in  the  tore 
part,  he  re|)lied,  *'  I  am  right  glad ;  neither  wi(h  I  any  other  deatk 
to  me  or  mine/'    Joh  nson. 
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Mjl.  Hc*s  worth  more  forrow. 

And  that  I'll  fpend  for  him. 

Siiv.  He*s  worth  no  more ; 

They  fay,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  fcore: 
So,  God  ^  be  with  him  ! — Here  comes  newer  com- 
fort. 

Reenter  Macduff,  wi^b  Macbeth's  bead  on  a 
pole^ 

Maqd.   Hail,   king!    for  fo  thou  art:  Behold^ 
where  ftands 
The  ufurper's  curfed  head :  the  time  is  free  : 
I  fee  thee  compafs'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl,* 

Oar  author  might  have  found  the  fame  incident  recorded  by 
Holinfhed  in  his  Chronicle^  Vol.  I.  p.  192.     Malone. 

J  So^  God  &c.]  The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — And  fo, 
God  &c.    Steevens. 

* ona  poleJ]  Thefe  words  I  have  added  to  the  ftage-dircc- 

tion,  from  the  Chronicle :  "  Then  cutting  his  head  from  his  (houl- 
ders,  he  fet  it  upon  a  pole,  and  brought  it  unto  Malcolm."  This 
explains  the  wovA  ftands  in  Macduff's  fpeech. 

Many  of  the  ftagc^rcAions  appear  to  have  been  inferted  by  the 
players ;  and  they  are  often  very  injudicious.  In  this  fcene,  (as 
Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,)  according  to  their  direction,  Macbeth 
is  flain  on  the  ftage,  and  Macduff*  immediately  afterwards  enters 
with  Macbeth 's  head.     Malone. 

Our  ancient  players  were  not  even  ikilful  enough  to  prevent  ab- 
furdity  in  thofe  circumftances  which  fell  immediately  under  their 
own  management.  No  bad  fpecimen  of  their  want  of  common 
fenfe  on  fuch  occafions,  may  oe  found  in  Heywood's  Golden  Am, 
1611^ — **  Enter  ^yhiWz  lying  in  childbed ^  with  her  child  lying  hy 
her,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  thy  kingdom's  pearl,]    This  metaphorical  exprei&on  was 

excluded  bv  Mr.  Rowe,  after  whom  our  modem  editors  were  con- 
tent to  read — peers. 

The  following  pafTage  from  Ben  Jonfon's  Entertainment  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  at  Aithorpet  may  however  countenance  the  old 
reading,  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text : 
"  Queen,  prince,  duke,  and  earls, 
"  Countefles,  ye  courtly /^^r/r,"  &c. 
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That  fpcak  my  falutation  in  their  minds ; 
Whofe  voices  I  defire  aloud  with  mine,— • 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland ! 

All.  King  of  Scotland,  hail !  ^ 

[Flourijb. 

MjL.  We  fhall  not  fpend  a  large  expence  of 
time,^ 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  feveral  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.    My  thanes  and  kinf- 

men, 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  firft  that  ever  Scotland 
In  fuch  an  honour  nam'd.*'    What's  more  to  do. 

Again,  in  Shirley's  Gentlemen  of  Fenke  : 

**  he  is  the  very  pearl 

**  Ofcourtcfy." Steevens. 

Thy  kingdom* s  pearl  means  thy  kingdom*!  <wealth^  or  rather  orna- 
ment.    So,  J.  Sylvctitr,  England* s  Pamajiis,  1600: 

**  Honour  of  cities,  pearle  of  kingdoms  all,** 
Again,  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Ourania^  by  N.  Breton^  1 606 : 

♦*  an  earl, 

**  And  worthily  then  termed  Albion's  ^nr/." 
John  Florio,  in  a  Sonnet  prefixed  to  his  Italian  Di^iionaryt  I598> 
calls  Lord  Southampton — "  bright/^/zr/f  of  peers."    Malone. 

5  King  of  Scotland,  hail !]  Old  copy—"  Hail,  king  of  Scotland !" 
For  the  fake  of  metre,  and  in  conformity  to  a  pradice  of  oar  au- 
thor, I  have  tranfplanted  the  word — hail,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  hemiftich.    Thus,  in  the  third  fcene  of  the  play,  p.  552 : 
**  So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo  I 
"  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  haiL^*     Steevens. 
*  We  Jhall  not  fpend  a  large  expence  of  time ^  To  fpend  zn  ex- 
pence,  is  a  phrafe  with  which  no  reader  will  be  fatisfied.     We  cer- 
tainly owe  It  to  the  miftake  of  a  tranfcriber,  or  the  negligence  of  a 
printer.     Perhaps,  extent  was  the  poet's  word.     SrsEVENt. 

'  the  firfi  that  e*ver  Scotland 

In  fuch  an  honour  nam' d.']  "Malcolm  immediately  after  his 
coronation  called  a  parlement  at  Forfair,  in  the  which  he  rewarded 
them  with  lands  and  livings  that  had  affiftcd  him  againft  Macbeth. — 
Manie  of  them  that  were  before  thanes,  were  at  this  time  made 
earles,  as  Fife,  Mentelh,  AthoU,  Levenox,  Murrey,  Cathneii* 
Rofle,  and  Angus."    Holinfhed's  Hifiory  of  Scotland,  p.  176. 
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Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  fnares  of  watchful  tyranny; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  miniftcrs 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen  ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  felf  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life; — This,  and  what  needful  elfe 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  meafure,  time,  and  place: 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  fee  us  crown*d  at  Scone. 

\FlouriJb.     Exeunt. 

This  play  is  dcfenrcdly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of  its  fidions, 
and  folemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety  of  its  action ;  but  it  has  no 
nice  difcriminations  of  charafter ;  the  events  are  too  great  to  admit 
the  influence  of  particular  difpofitions,  and  the  courfe  of  the  adtioB 
neceflarily  determines  thecondud  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  defcribed ;  and  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  faid,  in  defence  of  fonoe  parts  which  now  feem 
improbable,  that,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  it  was  neceffary  to  warn 
credulity  againft  vain  and  illufive  predidlions. 

The  paffions  are  dire^ed  to  their  true  end.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
merely  detefted ;  and  though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  prcfervet 
fome  efteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  fall.    Johnson. 

How  frequent  the  praftice  of  enquiring  into  the  events  of  futurity, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  Macbeth,  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  may  be  feen 
in  the  following  inftances  :  "  The  Marlhall  of  Raiz  wife  hath  bin 
heard  to  fay,  that  Queen  Katherine  beeing  deiirous  to  know  what 
fhould  become  of  her  children,  and  who  (hould  fucceed  them,  the 
party  which  undertooke  to  afTure  her,  let  her  fee  a  glaiTe,  repreient- 
ing  a  hall,  in  the  which  either  of  them  made  fo  many  turns  as  he 
ihould  raigne  yearcs ;  and  that  King  Henry  the  Third,  making  his, 
the  Duke  of  ouife  crofl  him  like  a  flafh  of  lightning ;  after  which 
the  Prince  of  Navarre  prefented  himfelfe,  and  made  22  turnes, 
aJid  then  V»ni(hed."  P.  Mathieus  Heroyh  life  and  deplorable  death 
of  Hemydft  Fourth^  tranflated  by  Ed.Grim^on,  410.  1612,  p.  42. 
Again :  ••It  is  reported  that  a  Ehikc  of  Bourgondy  had  like  to  have 
died  for  fcare  at  the  fight  of  the  nine  worthies  which  a  magician 
(hewed  him."    Jb.  p.  1 16.     Reed. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Milton,  who  left  behind 
him  a  lid  of  no  lefs  than  CII.  dramatic  fubjedb,  had  fixed  on  the 
ftory  of  this  play  among  the  reft.  His  intention  was  to  have  begun 
with  the  arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Macduflfs  caille.  "  The  matter  of 
Duncan  (fays  he)  may  be  expreffed  by  the  appearing  of  his  ghoft/' 
It  ihould  feem  from  this  laft  memorandum,  that  KKlton  <£fliked 
the  licence  his  predeceiTor  had  taken  in  comprehending  a  hiftory  of 
fuch  length  within  the  ihort  compafs  of  a  play,  and  would  have 
new-written  the  whole  on  the  plan  of  the  anc&nt  drama.  He  could 
not  furely  have  indulged  fo  vain  a  hope,  as  that  of  excelling  Shak* 
fpeare  in  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth.     Steevens. 

The  late  Mr.  Whateley's  Remarks  on  fome  of  the  CharaBert  of 
Shaifpeare^  have  (hown,  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs  of  diflindion 
and  felicity  of  arrangement,  that  what  in  Richard  III.  is  fortitude, 
in  Macbeth  is  no  more  than  refolution.  But  this  judicious  critic 
having  imputed  the  caufe  of  Macbeth's  inferiority  in  courage  to  his 
natural  dilnofition,  induces  me  to  diffent  in  one  particular  from  an 
Eflay  which  otherwife  is  too  comprehenfive  to  need  a  fupplement, 
and  too  rational  to  admit  of  confutation. 

Throughout  fuch  parts  of  this  drama  as  afford  opportunities  for 
a  difplay  of  perfonal  oravery,  Macbeth  fometimes/cr^^u;/  his  courage 
to  thefiiching  place ^  but  never  rifes  into  conftitutional  heroifm.  In- 
ftead  of  meditating  fome  decifive  ftroke  on  the  enemy,  his  re(lle(s 
and  felf-accufing  mind  difcharges  itfelf  in  fplenetic  effufions  and 
perfonal  inveftives  on  the  attendants  about  his  perfon.  His  genuine 
intrepidity  had  forfaken  him  when  he  ceafed  to  be  a  virtuous  cha- 
radler.  He  would  now  deceive  himfelf  into  confidence,  and  de- 
pends on  forced  alacrity,  and  artificial  valour,  to  extricate  him 
from  his  prefent  difficulties.  Defpondency  too  deep  to  be  rooted 
out,  and  fury  too  irregular  to  be  fucccfsful,  have  by  turns  pofleffion 
of  his  mind.  Though  he  has  been  aflured  of  what  he  certainly 
credited,  that  none  of  wjoman  bom  Jhall  hurt  him,  he  has  twice 
given  us  reafon  to  fuppofe  he  would  have  Jledy  but  that  he  camnt, 
beine  tied  to  the  flake,  and  compelled  to  fight  the  courfe.  Suicide 
alfo  has  once  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  though,  this  idea,  in  a 

{)aroxyfm  of  noify  rage,  is  fupprefled.  Yet  here  it  muff  be  acknow- 
edged  that  his  apprehenfions  had  betrayed  him  into  a  ftrange  in- 
confiftency  of  belief.  As  he  perfifted  in  fuppofing  he  could  be  dc- 
ftroyed  by  none  of  <woman  born,  by  what  means  did  he  t^ink  to 
deftroy  himfelf?  for  he  was  produced  in  the  common  wafbf  qature, 
and  fell  not  within  the  defcription  of  the  only  objeft  that  coold  cttd 
the  being  of  Macbeth.  In  (hort,  his  efforts  are  no  ktoimr  thofe  of 
courage,  but  of  defpair  excited  by  felf-convidion,  infuriated  by 
the  menaces  of  an  injured  father,  and  confirmed  by  a  prefentiment 
of  inevitable  defeat.  Thus  fituated, — Dum  nee  lucefrui,  nee  mortem 
arcere  licebit, — he  very  naturally  prefers  a  manly  and  violent,  to  a 
(hameful  and  lingering  termination  of  life. 
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One  of  Shakfpeare's  ^voarite  morals  is — that  criminallt}'  reduces 
the  brave  and  pufillanimoas  to  a  level.  E^vety  puny  fwhipfter  gets 
my  Jhvordf  exclaims  Othello,  for  nvby  Jbould  honour  outlive  bonefty  F 
Where  I  could  not  be  boneft,  fays  Albany,  /  <was  ne*ver  'valiant ; 
lachimo  imputes  his  inant  of  manhood  to  the  beavinefs  and  guilt 
^within  bis  hofom ;  Hamlet  aflerts  that  conference  does  make  cowards  of 
us  all:  and  Imogen  tells  Pifanio  be  may  be  'valiant  in  a  better  caufe, 
but  nonv  befeems  a  coward.  The  late  Dodlor  Johnfon,  than  whom 
no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  general  nature,  in  his  Irene  hat 
alfo  obferved  of  a  once  faithful  BaiTa, 

**  How  guilt,  when  harbour  d  in  the  confcious  breaft, 
**  Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ! 
**  See  Call,  dread  of  kings,  and  pride  of  armies, 
•*  By  treafon  levell'd  with  the  dregs  of  men! 
**  Ere  guilty  fear  deprefs'd  the  hoary  chief, 
**  An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown, 
**  Had  ftretch'd  the  fiery  boafter  in  his  grave." 
Who  then  can  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  would  have  exhibited  hit 
Macbeth   with  encreafing  guilt,  but  undiminifhed  braveiy?  or 
wonder  that  our  hero, 

"  Whofe  peller'd  fenfcs  do  recoil  and  ftart, 
"  When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condenm 
"  Itfelffor  being  there," 
(hould  have  loft  the  magnanimity  he  difplayed  in  a  riehteous  caufe* 
againft  Macdonwald and  the. Thane  of  Cawdor?  Of  this  circum* 
(lance,  indeed,  the  murderer  of  Duncan  was  foon  aware,  asappcan 
from  his  afking  himfelf  the  dreadful  queftion — 

**  How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noife  appals  me  ?" 
Between  the  courage  of  Richard  and  Macbeth,  however,  no 
comparifon  in  favour  of  the  latter  can  be  fupported.  Richard  was 
fo  thoroughly  deiiened  for  a  daring,  impious,  and  obdurate  cha- 
radler,  that  even  his  birth  was  attended  by  prodieies,  and  his  per- 
fon  armed  with  ability  to  do  the  earlieft  milchiefof  which  infancy 
is  capable.  Macbeth,  on  the  contrary,  till  deceived  by  the  illufiont 
of  witchcraft,  and  depraved  by  the  fuggeftions  of  liis  wife,  was  a 
religious,  temperate,  and  blamelefs  charader.  The  vices  of  the 
one,  were  originally  woven  into  his  heart ;  thofe  of  the  other, 
wot  only  applied  to  the  furface  of  his  difpofition.  They  can 
fcaroebe  faid  to  have  penetrated  quite  into  its  fubftance,  for  while 
Acre  was  Ihame,  their  might  have  been  reformation. 

The  precautii^ns  of  Richard  concerning  the  armour  he  was  to 
wear  in  the  next  day's  battle,  his  preparations  for  the  onfet,  and 
his  orders  after  it  is  begun,  arc  equally  charaderillic  of  a  calm  and 
intrepid  foldier,  who  poffefles  the  nuifdom  that  appeared  fo  formi- 
dable to  Macbeth,  ^n^  guided  Biaquo's  'valour  toa^iafafety.  But 
Macbeth  appears  in  confiifion  firom^e  moment  his -caftleisinvefted, 
ilTues  no  diftindl  or  material  diredblpns,  prematurdjr  callii  for  his 
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armour,  as  irrefolutely  throws  it  oBT  again,  and  is  more  intent  on 
felf-crimination,  than  the  rcpulfe  of  the  befiegen,  or  the  difbofi- 
tion  of  the  troops  who  are  to  defend  his  fortrefs.  But  it  is  ulelc(a 
to  dwell  on  particulars  fo  much  more  exactly  enumerated  by  Mr* 
Whatcly. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  mind  of  Richard,  unimpregnated  by  original 
moralipr,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  laws  of  Heaven,  is  harraffed  by 
no  fnbfequent  remorfe.  Reptnte  fuit  turpiffimus.  Even  the  depre^- 
iion  he  feels  firom  preternatural  objedls,  is  fpeedily  taken  off.  la 
fpite  of  ominous  vifions  he  fallies  forth,  ana  feeks  his  competitor 
in  the  throat  of  death.  Macbeth,  though  he  had  long  abandoned 
the  pradlice  of  goodnefs,  had  not  fo  far  forgot  its  accuftomed  in- 
fluence, but  that  a  virtuous  adverfkry  whom  he  had  injured,  is  as 
painful  to  his  fight  as  the  fpedlre  in  a  former  fcene,  and  equalljr 
olafts  the  refolution  he  was  willine  to  think  he  had  ftill  poflefled. 
His  confcience  (as  Hamlet  fays  ofthe  poifon)  overcrops  his  fpirit^ 
and  all  his  enterprizes  are  Jicklied  wer  by  the  pale  caft  of  thought. 
The  curfe  that  attends  on  him  is,  nnrtutem  ^videre^  et  intahrfcere 
reliSid.  Had  Richard  once  been  a  feeling  and  confcientious  cha- 
racter, when  his  end  drew  nigh,  he  might  alfo  have  betrayed  evi- 
dences of  timidity — *^  there  fadly  fummmg  what  he  had,  and  loft  ;" 
and  if  Macbeth  originally  had  been  a  hardened  villain,  no  terrors 
might  have  obtruded  themselves  on  his  clofe  of  life,  ^alis  ah 
iucepto  pncejferat.  In  (hort,  Macbeth  is  timid  in  fpite  of  all  hia 
boafting,  as  long  as  he  thinks  timidity  can  afford  refources ;  nor 
does  he  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  determined  intrepidity,  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecy,  and  the  challenge  of  MacduflF,  have  taught 
nim  that  life  is  no  longer  tenable.  Five  counterfeit  Richmonds 
are  flain  by  Richard,  who,  before  his  fall,  has  enaBed  'wonders 
beyond  the  common  ability  of  man.  The  prowefs  of  Macbeth  is 
confined  to  the  iingle  conqueft  of  Siward,  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
war.  Neither  are  the  truly  brave  ever  difgraced  by  unneceflary 
deeds  of  cruelty.  The  victims  of  Richard  therefore  are  merely 
fuch  as  obftrufted  his  progrefs  to  the  crown,  or  betrayed  the  confi- 
dence he  had  repofedin  their  afluranccs  of  fidelity.  Macbeth,  with 
a  favage  wantonnefs  that  would  have  difhonourcd  a  Scythian  female^ 
cuts  off  a  whole  defencelefs  family,  though  the  father  of  it  was  the 
only  reafonable  obje^  of  his  fear. — Can  it  be  a  quellion  then  whidhi 
of  thefe  two  perfonages  would  raanifeft  the  moft  determined  valoar 
in  the  field  ?  Shall  we  hefitate  to  bellow  the  palm  of  courage  on  Ae 
fteady  unrepenting  Yorkift,  in  whofe  bofom  ideas  of  hereditary 
greatnefs,  and  confidence  rcfulting  from  fuccefs,  had  fed  the  flame 
of  glory,  and  who  dies  in  combat  for  a  crown  which  had  been  the 
early  oojed  of  his  ambition  ?  and  (hall  we  allot  the  fame  wreath 
to  the  wavering  fdf-convidlcd  Thane,  who,  educated  without  hope 
of  royalty^  had  been  fuggefted  into  greatnefs,  and  }'ei,  at  laii:» 
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would  forego  it  all  to  fecure  himrelf  by  flight,  but  that  flight  k 
become  an  impoflibility  ? 

To  conclude,  a  pi^re  of  confcience  encroaching  on  fortitude^ 
of  maenanimity  once  animated  by  virtue^  and  afterwards  extio- 
guiflicd  by  guilt,  was  what  Shakfpeare  meant  to  difplay  in  tbt 
charader  and  condud  of  Macbeth.     Stbevens. 

Macbeth  was  certainly  one  of  Shakfbeare't  lateft  produdions, 
and  it  might  poflibly  have  been  foggefted  to  him  by  a  little  per- 
formance on  the  fame  fubjeft  at  Oxford,  before  king  James,  i^Of, 
I  will  tranfcribemy  notice  of  it  from  Wake's  Rex  Platonicus  :  **  Fa- 
bulx  anfam  dedit  antiqua  de  regia  profapia  hiftoriola  apud  Scoto- 
Britannos  celebrata,  quae  narrat  tres  olim  Sibyllas  occumfle  duobut 
Scotix  proceribus,  Macbetho  8c  Banchoni,  &  ilium  pnedixifle 
regem  luturum,  fed  re^m  nullum  geniturum ;  hone  regem  noa 
fiiturum,  fed  reges  geniturum  multos.  Vaticinii  veritatem  rerum 
eventus  comprokivit.  Banchonis  enim  i  ftirpe  potentifiimas  Jaco- 
bus oriundus."    p.  29. 

Since  I  made  the  obfervadon  here  quoted,  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly told,  that  I  umuittingh  make  Shakfpeare  learned  at  leaft  in 
Latin,  as  this  muft  have  been  the  language  of  the  performance 
before  king  James.  One  might  perhaps  have  plaufibly  faid,  that 
he  probably  picked  up  the  ftory  at  fecond-hand  \  but  mere  accident 
has  thrown  an  old  pamphlet  in  my  way,  intitled  The  Oxford 
Triumph^  by  one  Anthony  Nixon,  1605,  which  explains  the  whole 
matter :  **  This  performance,  fays  Antony,  was  firft  in  Latine  to 
the  king,  then  in  Englifh  to  the  queene  and  young  prince :"  and, 
as  he  goes  onto  tell  us,  "  the  conceipt  thereof  the  kinge  did  verf 
much  applaude."  It  is  likely  that  tne  friendly  letter,  which  we 
are  informed  king  James  once  wrote  to  Shakfpeare,  was  on  this  oc- 
cafion.     Farmer. 

Dr.  Johnfon  ufed  often  to  mention  an  acquaintance  of  his,  who 
was  for  ever  boafting  what  great  things  he  would  do,  could  he  but 
meet  with  Afcham's  Toxofhilus^*  at  a  time  when  Afcham's  pieces 


•  — .y^^on'iToxophilus,]  Mr.  Malone  is  (bmewhat  miftaken  in  hit  ac. 
count  of  Dr.  Johnfoo*8  pleafantry,  which  originated  from  an  obfenration  made  by 
Mr.  Theobald  in  1733,  and  r^'pcated  by  him  in  1744.  See  his  note  on  Much 
mdo  about  nothing  in  his  8 vo.  edition  or'  Shakfpeare,  Vol.  I.  p.  410;  and  his 
duodecimo,  Vol.11,  p.  12.  «-.— and  had  I  the  convenience  of  confukin^ 
AJcbmn^t  Toxcfbilus,  I  might  probably  grow  better  acquainted  with  his  hiftory  s** 
i.  e.  that  of  Adam  BtU,  the  celebrated  archer. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  certainly  no  diligent  inquirer  after  ancient  books,  or  was 
much  out  of  luck,  if  in  the  courfe  of  ten  yrars  he  could  not  procure  the  treatife 
he  wanted,  which  was  always  fufficiendy  common.  1  have  abundant  reafon  to 
remember  the  foregoing  circumftancf*,  having  often  flood  the  puHi  of  my  late  coad- 
jutor*8  merriment  on  the  fame  fcore  ;  for  he  never  heard  me  lament  the  fcarcity 
of  any  old  pamphlet  from  which  I  expe€^ed  to  derive  information,  bat  he  ioftant- 
ly  roared  out—"  Sir,  remember  Tib  mnd  his  Toxopkilus,"    Si  f  svams. 
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had  not  been  colledtcd,  and  were  very  rarely  to  be  found.-  At 
length  Toxophilus  was  procured,  but — nothing  was  done.  The  In- 
terlude performed  at  Oxford  in  1605*  by  the  ftudents  of  Saint 
John's  college,  was  for  a  while  fo  far  my  Toxophilus,  as  to  excite 
my  curiofinr  very  ftrongly  on  the  fubic6^.  Whether  Shakfbearc  in 
the  compoution  of  this  noble  tragedy  was  at  all  indebtea  to  any 
preceding  performance,  through  uie  medium  of  tranflation,  or  in 
any  other  way,  appeared  to  me  well  worth  afcertaining.  The  Britilk 
Mufeum  was  examined  in  vain.  Mr.  Warton  very  obligingly  made 
a  drift  fearch  at  St.  John's  college,  but  no  traces  of  this  uterar^r 
performance  could  there  be  found.  At  length  chance  threw  into 
say  hands  the  very  verfes  that  were  fpoken  in  1 605  by  three  young 
gentlemen  of  that  college;  and,  being  thus  at  lad  obtained,  'f  that 
no  man"  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr.  Jomifon)  "  may  ever  want,  them 
more^"  I  will  here  tranfcribe  them. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  different  accounts  of 
this  entertainment.  The  author  of  Rex  Platonicus  fays,  •*  Trc» 
adolefcentes  concinno  Sibyllarum  babitu  induti,  e  collegio  [Divi 
Johannis]  prodeuntes,  et  carmina  lepida  altematim  canentes,  re^i 
fe  tres  cSt  Sibyllas  profitentur,  quae  Banchoni  olim  fobolis  iropena 
praedixerant,  &c.  Deinde  tribus  principibus  fuaves  felicitatum  tri- 
plicitates  triplicatis  carminum  vicibus  fuccinentes, — ^principes  inge- 
niofa  fidiuncula  deleftatos  dimittunt." 

But  in  a  manufcript  account  of  the  king's  viiit  to  Oxford  in 
1605*  in  the  Mufeum,  (Mfs.  Baker,  7044,)  this  interlude  is  thus 
jdefcribed :  **  This  being  done,  he  [the  king]  rode  on  untill  he 
came  unco  St.  John's  college,  where  coming  againfl  the  gate»  three 
young  youths,  in  habit  and  attire  like  Nympbes^  confronted  him^ 
lepreienting  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  talking  dia^ 
logue-wife  each  to  other  of  their  date,  at  lad  concluded,  yielding 
np  themfelves  to  his  gracious  government."  With  this  A.  Nixon's 
account  in  The  Oxford  Triumph,  quarto,  1605,  in  fome  mcafure 
agrees,  though  it  differs  in  a  very  material  point ;  for,  if  his  rela- 
tion is  to  be  credited,  thefe^'oung  men  did  not  alternately  recite 
Tcrfes,  but  pronounced  three  clidind  orations :  "  This  finidied,  his 
Majedie  paiTed  along  till  hee  came  before  Saint  John's  college, 
when  three  little  boyes,  coming  foorth  of  a  cadle  made  all  of  ivie, 
dred  like  three  nymphes,  (the  conccipt  whereof  the  king  did  very 
much  applaude,)  delivered  three  orations,  fird  in  Latine  to  the  king» 
then  in  Engliih  to  the  queene  and  young  prince ;  which  being  ended 
his  majedie  proceeded  towards  the  ead  gate  of  the  citie,  where  the 
townefmen  againe  delivered  unto  him  another  fpeech  in  Englifli.'* 

From  thefe  difcordant  accounts  one  might  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that 
there  were  fix  aflors  on  this  occafion,  three  of  whom  perfonated 
the  Sybills,  or  rather  the  Weird  fiders,  and  addrefled  the  royal 
yifitors  in  Latin,  and  that  the  other  three  reprefented  England » 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  fpoke  only  in  Englidu    I  believe  how- 
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ever  that  there  were  but  three  yoane  men  employed ;  and  after  re- 
citine  the  following  Latin  lines,  (which  prove  that  the  weird  Men 
and  &  reprefentatives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were 
die  Tame  perfons,)  they  might  perhaps  have  pronounced  fome  Eng- 
Uih  vcries  of  a  fimilar  import,  for  tne  entertainment  of  the  qieen 
and  the  princes. 

To  the  Latin  play  oiV^rtumnus,  written  by  Dr.  Mathew  Gwynnc, 
which  was  aftcd  before  the  king  by  fome  of  the  ftudents  of  St. 
JcAfl's  college  on  a  fubfequent  day,  we  are  indebted  for  the  long- 
lought-for  interlude  performed  at  St.  John's  gate ;  for  Dr.  Gwynne^ 
who  was  the  author  of  this  interlude  alfo,  has  annexed  it  to  hit 
Vertunuuu,  piiotgi  in  4X0.  in  1607. 

"  Ad  regis  intnMtnm^  e  Joannenfi  Collegio  extra  portam  nrbia 
borealem  fito,  tres  quafi  Sibyllx,  fie  (ut  e  fy Iva)  falutarunt. 

I  •  Fatidicas  olim  fama  eft  ceciniife  forores 

Imperinm  fine  fine  tuae,  rex  inclyte,  ftixpis. 

Banquonem  agnovit  generofa  Loquabria  Thanum ; 

Nee  tibi,  Banquo,  tuis  fed  fceptra  nepotibus  ills 

Immortalibus  immortalia  vaticinatae : 

In  faltum,  ut  lateas,  dum  Banquo  recedis  ab  aula. 

Tres  eadem  pariter  canimits  tibi  fata  tnifque, 

Dum  fpedande  tuis,  c  falta/ftccedis  ad  urbem; 

Teque  falutamus :  Salve,  cui  Scotia  fervit ; 

a.  Anglia  cui,  falve.     3.  Cui  fervit  Hibcmia,  filvc. 

I .  Gallia  cui  titulos,  terras  dant  cxtera,  falve. 

2«  Quern  divifa  prius  colit  una  Britannia,  falve. 

3.  Summe  Monarcha  Britannice,  Hibemice,  Gallice,  falre. 

1.  Anna,  parens  regum,  foror,  uxor,  filia,  falve. 

2.  Salve,  Hbn&ice  hxres,  princeps  pulcherrime,  falve. 

3.  Dux  Ca&ole,  et  perbelle  Polonice  regule,  falve. 
I.  Nee  metas  fatis,  nee  tempora  ponimus  illis ; 
Qnin  orbis  regno,  fiimae  fint  terminus  ailra  : 
Canutum  refeias  regno  quadniplice  darum; 
Major  avis,  aequande  tuis  diademate  folis. 

Nee  ferimus  csedes,  nee  bella,  nee  anxia  corda ; 
Nee  furor  in  nobis  \  fed  agente  calefcimus  illo 
Numine,  quo  Thomas  Whitus  per  forania  motus, 
Londinenfis  eques,  mufis  hsec  teda  dicavit. 
Mufis?  imo  Deo,  tutelarique  Joanoi. 
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Ille  Deo  cbaram  et  carara*  prope  pnetereantem 

Ire  falutatam,  Chrifti  precorfor,  ad  asdem 

Chrifti  pergenteiD,  juffit.     Dida  ergo  falute 

Perge«  tuo  afpeda  fit  laeta  Academia,  perge/'    MaXoiti* 


As  that  fingular  curiofity,  7i&^  IVitch,  printed  by  Mr.  Reed, 
and  diftributed  only  among  his  friends^  cannot  fall  in  the  way  of 
every  curious  and  inquiiitive  reader  of  Shakfpeare^  I  am  induced  to 
fubjoin  fuch  portions  of  it  (though  fome  of  them  «fe  already  glan- 
ced at)  as  might  have  fuggefted  the  idea  on  which  our  author 
founded  his  unrivalled  fcene  of  enchaatnent  in  the  fourth  ad  of 
the  prcfcnt  tragedy. 

The  Ivrick  part  indeed  of  the  fecond  of  thefe  extrads  has  already 
appeared  in  my  note  under  the  article  Macbeth,  in  Mr.  Malone's 
Attempt  Sec.  Vol.  I ;  and  is  repeated  here  only  for  the  fake  of  juxta- 
pofition^  and  becaufe  its  adjunds  (to  borrow  a  phrafe  from  Lady 
Macbeth)  would  have  been  '*  bare  without  it."  The  whole  is 
given  with  its  antiquated  fpelling,  correded  from  the  original  MS. 

Steevens. 

ACT    I.      SCENE    II.' 

Enter  Hecc  at  ;  and  other  Witekes  (ivith  Properties,  and  Habitts 
fitting.) 

Hec.  Titty,  and  Tiffin,  Suckin 

And  Pidgen,  Liard,  and  Robin  I 
^Miite  (pirits,  black  fpiritts,  grav  fpiritts,  redd  fperitts ; 
Dcvill-Toad,  Devill-Ram,  DeviU-Catt,  and  Devili-Dam. 
Why  Hoppo  and  Stadlin,  Hellwin  and  Prickle ! 

Stad.  nere^  fweating  at  the  vefFel. 

Hec.  Boyle  it  well. 

Hop.  It  gallops  now. 

Hec.  Are  the  flames  blew  enough  ? 
Or  (hall  I  ufe  a  little  feeten  more  r 

Stad.  The  nipps  of  Fayries  upon  maides  white  hipps. 
Are  not  more  perfed  azure. 

Hec.  Tend  it  carefully. 
Send  Stadlin  to  me  with  a  brazen  difh. 
That  I  may  fall  to  work  upon  theis  ferpents. 
And  fqueize  *cm  ready  for  the  fecond  howrc. 
Why,  when? 

Stad.  Heere's  Stadlin,  and  the  dilh. 

Hec.  There  take  this  un-baptized  brat : 
Boile  it  well :  preferve  the  fat ; 
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You  know  'tis  pretious  to  transfer 
Our  *noynted  flcih  into  the  aire. 
In  moonc-light  nights,  ore  ftecplc-topps, 
Mountaines,  and  pine-trees,  that  like  pricks,  or  ftoppa, 
Seeme  to  our  height :  high  towres,  and  roofesof  pnncef« 
Like  wrinckles  in  the  earth  :  whole  provinces 
Appearc  to  our  fight  then,  ev'n  leekc 
A  rufTet-moale  upon  fome  ladies  cheeke. 
When  hundred  leagues  in  aire  we  feaft  and  fing, 
Daunce,  kifTe,  and  coll,  ufe  every  thing : 
What  yong-man  can  we  wifh  to  plcafure  us 
But  we  enioy  liim  in  an  Incubus  ? 
Thou  know'ft  it  Stadlin  ? 
Stad,  Ufually  that's  don. 

Hec,  Laft  nieht  thou  got'ft  the  Maior  of  Whelplies  (on, 
I  knew  him  by  nis  black  cloake  lyn'd  with  yallow ; ' 
I  thinck  thou  haft  fpoild  the  youth :  hee's  but  feaventeene. 
I'll  have  him  the  next  mounting:  away,  in. 
Goe  feed  the  veffell  for  the  fecond  how  re. 
Sta*  Where  be  the  magical  1  herbes  ? 
Hec,  They're  downe  his  throate. 
His  mouth  cramb'd  full ;  his  eares,  and  nofthrills  ftufFt, 
I  thruft  in  Elcofelinum,  lately 
Aconitum,  frondes  populeus,  and  ibote. 
You  may  fee  that,  he  looks  fo  black  i'th'  mouth : 
Then  Sium,  Acharum,  Vulgaro  too 
Dentaphillon,  the  blood  of  a  flitter-mowfc, 
Solanum  fomnificum  et  oleum. 
Siad.  Then  ther's  all  Heccat  ? 
Hec.  Is  the  hart  of  wax 
Stuck  full  of  magique  needles  ? 
Stad,  'Tis  don  Heccat. 

Hec,  And  is  the  Farmer's  pi^ure,  and  his  wives, 
Lay'd  downe  to  th'  fire  yet  ? 

Stad.  They  are  a  roafting  both  too. 
Hec,  Good; 
Then  their  marrowes  are  a  melting  fubtelly. 
And  three  monethes  ficknes  fucks  up  life  in  ''em. 
They  denide  me  often  flowre,  barme,  and  milkc, 
Goofe-greaze  and  tar,  when  I  nere  hurt  their  churning*. 
Their  brew-locks  nor  their  batches,  nor  fore-fpoake 
Any  of  their  breedings.     Now  Til  be-meete  with  'em. 
Seaven  of  their  yong  piggs  I  have  be-witch'd  already 
Of  the  laft  litter,  mnc  ducklyngs,  thlrteene  gofelings  and  a 

hog 
Fell  lame  laft  Sonday  after  even-fong  too. 
And  mark  how  their  iheepe  profpcr ;  or  what  foupe 
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Each  mUch-kitie  gives  to  th'  paflc :  I'll  fend  thcfe  fnakes 
Shall  milke  *em  all  before  hand:    the  dew'd-ikirted  dayrie 

wenches 
Shall  ftroak  diy  daggs  for  this,  and  goe  home  curffing : 
rU  mar  riieir  fillabubs,  and  fwathie  leadings 
Under  cowes  bellies,  with  the  pariQi-youthes : 

Enter  Firestone. 

Whcr's  Fireftonc  ?  our  fon  Fireftone, 
Fire.  Here  am  I  mother. 

Hec.  Take  in  this  brazen  di(h  full  of  deere  ware. 
Thou  (halt  have  all  when  I  die,  and  that  wilbe 
Ev'n  juft  at  twelve  a  clock  at  night  come  three  yeere. 

Fire.   And  may  you  not  have  one  a>clock  in  to  th'  dozen 
(Mother  ?) 
Hec.  Noh. 

Fire.  Your  fpirits  are  then  more  unconfcionable  then  bakers : 
You'll  have  liv'd  then  (Mother)  fix-fcore  ycare  to  the  hundred  ; 
and  me-thincks  after  fix-fcore  yeares  the  devill  might  give  you  a 
caft ;  for  he's  a  fruiterer  too,  and  has  byn  from  the  cneginning :  th<5 
firft  apple  that  ere  was  eaten,  came  through  his  fingers :  The  CoC- 
tcrmongers  then  I  hold  to  be  the  auncienteft  trade,  though  foai« 
would  haVe  the  bailor  prick'd  downe  before  him. 

Hec.  Goe  and  take  heed  you  (bed  not  by  tht  way : 
The  howre  muft  have  her  portion,  'tis  deere  firrop. 
Each  charmed  drop  is  ible  to  confound 
A  famely  confifting  of  nineteene. 
Or  one  and  twentie  fireders. 

Fire.  Mary,  heere's  ftuflf  indeed !  Deere  furrup  call  you  it  ?  a 
little  thine  would  make  me  give  you  a  dram  on't  in  a  poflett,  and 
cutt  you  three  yeares  (horter. 

Hec.  Thou'rt  now  about  fome  villany. 

Fire.  Not  I  (forfooth)  Truly  the  devill's  in  her  I  thinck.  How 
©ne  villanie  fmells  out  an  other  ftraight :  Ther's  no  knavery  but  is 
nofde  like  a  dog,  and  can  fmell  out  a  dog;gs  meaning.  (Mother)  I 
pray  give  me  leave  to  ramble  a-broad  to-night  with  Uie  night-mare, 
tor  I  have  a  great  mind  to  over-lay  a  fat  parfon's  daughter. 
Hec.  And  who  (hall  lye  with  me  then  ? 

Fire.  The  great  cat  tor  one  night  (Mother),  'Tis  but  a  night  i 
make  (hift  with  him  for  once. 

Hec.  You're  a  kind  fon  : 
But  'tis  the  nature  of  you  all,  I  fee  that: 
You  had  rather  hunt  after  ftrange  women  ftill. 
Then  lye  witli  your  ovvne  mother :  Gett  thee  gon ; 
Sweat t  thy  fix  ounces  out  about  the  veflfell. 
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And  thoo  (halt  play  at  mld-night :  the  night-mare 
Shall  call  thee  when  it  walkes. 

Fire.  Thancks  mod  fwect  Mother.  [Exit. 

£/!r/frSBBA8TIAN. 

Hec.  Urchins,  Elves,  Ha^s,  Satires,  Pans,  Fawnes,  iilence. 
Kitt  with  the  candleftick;  Tritons,  Centaures,  Dwarfcs,  Imps, 
the  Spoone,  the  Mare,  the  Man  i'th'oake;  the  Hell-waine,  the 
Fire-arake,  the  Puckle.     A.     Ab.     Hur.    Hus, 

Seb,  Heaven  knowes  with  what  unwillingnes  and  hate 
I  enter  this  dambd  place :  but  fuch  extrecmes 
Of  wrongs  in  love,  fieht  'gainft  religion's  knowledge. 
That  were  I  ledd  by  this  difeafe  to  deatha 
As  numberles  as  creatures  that  muft  die, 
I  could  not  fhun  the  way :  I  know  what  'tis 
To  pitty  mad-men  now ;  they're  wretched  thingt 
That  ever  were  created,  if  they  be 
Of  woman's  making,  and  her  faithles  vowes : 
I  fear  they're  now  a  kiffing :  what's  a  clock  ? 
'Tis  now  but  fupper-time :  Biit  night  will  come. 
And  all  new-married  copplcs  make  Ihort  fuppers. 
What  ere  thou  art,  I  have  no  fpare  time  to  feare  thee ; 
My  horrors  are  fo  ftrong  and  ffreat  already. 
That  thou  feem'ft  nothing ;  Up  and  laze  not : 
Hadil  thou  my  bufynes,  thou  couldil  nere  fit  foe ; 
*Twould  firck  thee  into  ayre  a  thoufand  mile. 
Beyond  thy  oynetments :  I  would,  I  were  read 
So  much  in  thy  black  powre,  as  mine  owne  greifes ! 
Ime  in  great  need  of  help :  wil't  give  me  any  ? 

Hec.  Thy  boldnes  takes  me  bravely :  we  are  all  fwome 
To  fweatt  for  fuch  a  fpirit :  See ;  I  regard  thee, 
I  rife,  and  bid  thee  wellcpme.     What's  thy  wi(h  now  ? 

Sfb.  Oh  my  heart  fwdls  with' t.    1  mull  take  breath  firft. 

Hec.  Is't  to  confound  fome  enemie  on  the  fcas  ? 
It  may  be  don  to  night.     Stadlin's  within  j 
She  raifes  all  your  fodaine  ruinous  ilormes 
That  ihipwrack  barks,  and  teares  up  growing  oakes^ 
Fly es  over  houfes,  and  takes  Anno  Domini 
Out  of  a  rich  man's  chimney  (a  fweet  place  for't) 
He  would  be  hang'd  ere  he  would  fet  his  owne  yeares  there. 
They  muft  be  chamber'd  in  a  five-pound  pidure, 
A  grecne  filk  curtaine  drawne  before  the  eies  on't, 
(His  rotten  difeasd  yeares) !  Or  doft  thou  envy.   . 
The  fat  profperitie  of  any  neighbour  ? 
I'll  call  forth  Koppo,  and  her  incantation 
Can  ftraight  deftroy  the  yong  of  all  his  cattell : 
Blaft  vine-yards,  orchards,  meadowes ;  or  in  one  night 
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Tranfport  his  doong,  hay»  conie»  by  reekes^  whole  ftackt» 
Into  thine  owne  ground. 

Sfi.  This  would  come  mod  richcly  now 
To  many  a  cuntry  grazier :  But  my  envy 
Lies  not  fo  lowe  as  cattell,  come,  or  vines : 
'Twill  trouble  your  beft  powrcs  to  give  me  cafe. 

Hec.  Is  yt  to  ftarve  up  generation  ? 
To  ftrike  a  barrennes  in  man  or  woman } 

Se6.  Hah! 

Hgc.  Hah !  did  you  feele  me  there  ?  I  knew  your  griefe. 

Seh.  Can  there  be  fuch  things  don  ? 

Hec.  Are  theis  the  (kins 
Of  ferpents?  theis  of  fnakes  ? 

S^h.  I  fee  they  are. 

Hec,  So  fure  into  what  houfe  theis  arc  convay'd 
Knitt  with  theis  charmes,  and  retentive  knotts. 
Neither  the  man  begetts,  nor  woman  breeds ; 
No,  nor  performcs  the  leaft  defire  of  wedlock, 
Being  then  a  mutuall  dutie :  I  could  give  thee 
Chiroconita,  Adincantida, 
Archimadon,  Marmaritin,  Calicia, 
Which  I  could  fort  to  villanous  barren  ends. 
But  this  leades  tlie  fame  wajr :  More  I  could  inftance : 
As  the  fame  needles  thruft  into  their  pillowes 
That  foawes  and  focks  up  dead  men  in  their  (heets : 
A  privy  grizzel  of  a  man  that  hangs 
After  lun-fett ;  Good,  excellent :  yet  all's  there  (Sir). 

SfL  You  could  not  doe  a  man  that  fpeciall  kindnes 
To  part  them  utterly,  now  ?  Could  you  doe  that  ? 

Hec.  No :  time  muft  do't :  we  cannot  disioyne  wedlock : 
'Tis  of  heaven's  faftning :  well  may  we  raife  jarrs, 
Jealouzics,  ftriffes,  and  hart-burning  difagreements. 
Like  a  thick  (kurff'ore  life,  as  did  our  mailer 
Upon  that  patient  miracle :  but  the  work  itfelf 
Our  powre  cannot  dis-joynt. 

Set.  1  depart  happy 
In  what  I  have  then,  being  conftrainM  to  this : 
And  graunt  you  (greater  powres)  that  difpofe  men. 
That  I  may  never  need  this  hag  agcn.  [Exi/, 

Hec.  r  know  he  loves  me  not,  nor  there's  no  hope  on't ; 
*Tis  for  the  love  of  mifchcif  I  doe  this, 
And  that  we  are  fworne  to  the  firft  oath  we  take. 

fire.  Oh  mother,  mother. 

Hec.  What's  the  newes  with  thee  now  ? 

Fire.  There's  the  hraveft  yong  gentleman  within,  and  the  finelieft 
drunck :  I  thought  he  would  have  falne  into  the  veiTel :  he  ftom* 
bled  at  a  pipkin  of  childcs  greaze  i  reelde  againil  Stadlin^  over* 
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tfirew  htr,  and  in  the  tumbling  caft,  ftrack  up  old  Puckles  heeles 
with  her  clothes  over  her  eares. 

Hec.  Hoy-day! 

Fire.  I  was  fayne  to  throw  the  cat  upon  her,  to  fare  her  honeftie ; 
and  all  litle  enough :  I  cryde  out  (till,  I  pray  be  coverd.  See  where 
be  comes  now  (Mother.) 

Enter  Aluachildeu 

Aim.  Call  you  theb  witches  ? 
They  be  tumblers  roe-thinckes,  very  flat  tumblers. 

Hec.  'Tis  Almachildes :  frefli  blood  ftirrs  in  me-*- 
The  man  that  I  have  lufted  to  enjoy  : 
I  have  had  him  thrice  in  Incubus  already* 

AL  Is  your  name  gooddy  Hag  ? 

Hec.  "lis any  thing. 
Call  me  the  horridft  and  unhallowed  things  _ 

Tliat  life  and  nature  trembles  at ;  for  thee 
1*11  be  the  fame.    Thou  com'ft  for  a  love-charme  now  ? 

AL  Why  thou'rt  a  witch,  I  thinck. 

Hec.  Thou  (halt  have  choice  of  twentie,  wett,  or  drie. 

AL  l^zy  let's  have  drie  ones. 

Hec.  Yf  thou  wilt  ufe't  by  way  of  cup 'and  potion, 
I'll  give  thee  a  Remora  (hall  be-witch  her  ftraight* 

Ai.  A  Remora  ?  what's  that  ? 

Hrc.  A  litle  fuck-ftone. 
Some  call  it  a  ftalamprey,  a  fmall  fidu 

AL  And  muft  'be  butter 'd  ? 

Hec.  The  bones  of  a  ^[reenc  frog  too :  wondrous  pretious. 
The  flc(h  confum'd  by  pize-mires. 

AL  Pize-mires  I  give  me  a  chamber-pot. 

Fire.  You  (hall  fee  him  goe  nighe  co  be  fo  unmannerly,  hee'll 
make  water  before  ray  mother  anon. 

AL  And  now  you  take  of  frogs,  I  have  fomewhat  here : 
I  come  not  emptie  pocketted  from  a  bancket. 
(I  leam'd  that  of  my  haberda(hers  wife.) 
Looke,  gooddy  witch,  there's  a  tond  iii  marchpane  for  you. 

Hec.  Oh  fir,  y'have  fitted  me. 

AL  And  here's  a  fpawne  or  two 
Of  the  fame  paddock-brood  too,  for  your  fon. 

Fire.  I  thanck  your  wor(hip,  fir :  how  comes  your  han&ercher 
fo  fweetely  thus  beray'd  ?  fure  tis  wett  fucket,  fir. 

AL  'Tis  nothing  but  the  firrup  the  toad  fpit. 
Take  all  I  pree-thee. 

Hec.  This  was  kindly  don,  fir. 
And  you  (hall  fup  with  me  to-night  for  this. 

Qjl2 
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AL  How  ?  fup  with  thee  ?  doft  thinck  I'll  eatc  frydc  ratts. 
And  pickled  fpiders  ? 

Hec,  No :  I  can  command.  Sir, 
The  bcft  meate  i'th'  whole  province  for  my  frcnds. 
And  reverently  fervd  in  too. 

AL  How? 

Hec>  In  good  falhion. 

AL  Let  me  but  fee  that,  and  I'll  fup  with  you. 

She  conjures  \  and  enter  a  Catt  {playing  on  a  fidle)  and  Spirittt 
(twitb  meate). 

The  Catt  and  Fidle 's  an  excellent  ordinarie : 
You  had  a  devill  once  in  a  fox-fkin. 

Hec.  Oh,  I  have  him  ftill :  come  walke  with  me.  Sir. 

[Exit. 

Fire.  How  apt  and  ready  is  a  drunckard  now  to  recle  to  the  de- 
vill! Well  I'll  even  in,  and  fee  how  he  eates,  and  I'll  be  hang'd  if 
I  be  not  the  fatter  of  the  cwaine  with  laughing  at  him.  [£^//* 

ACT    III,      SCENE    lU. 
Enter  WtcckT,  Witches,  ^Fire-Stone. 

Hec.  The  moone's  a  gallant ;  fee  how  brifk  (he  rides, 

Stad,  Heer's  a  rich  evening,  Heccat. 

Hec,  I,  is't  not  wenches. 
To  take  a  jomey  of  five  thoufand  ipile  ? 

Hop.  Ours  will  be  more  to-night. 

Hec,  Oh,  'twill  be  pretious :  heard  you  the  owle  yet  ? 

Stad,  Breifely  in  the  copps. 
As  we  came  through  now. 

Hec,  'Tis  high  time  for  us  then. 

Stad,  There  was  a  bat  hoong  at  my  lippt  three  times 
As  we  came  through  the  woods,  and  drank  her  fill. 
Old  Puckle  faw  her. 

Hec.  You  are  fortunate  ftill : 
The  very  fchreich-owle  lights  upon  your  (houldcr. 
And  wooes  you,  like  a  pidgeon.     Arc  yo\i  fumifh'd  ? 
Have  you  your  oyntments  ? 

Stad.  All. 


Hec,  Prepare  to  flight  then : 
I'll  over-take  ypu  fwiftly. 


Stad.  Hyethee  Heccat: 
We  (hal  be  up  betimes. 

Hec.  ril  reach  you  quickly. 

Fire.  They  are  all  going  a  birding  to-night.  They  talk  of  fowlcs 
i'th'aire,  that  fly  by  day  :  1  am  fqie  they'll  be  a  company  of  fowle 
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flutts  there  to  night.  Yf  we  have  not  mortallitie  affer'd,  I'll  be 
hang'd,  for  they  are  able  to  putiyfie  it,  to  infcd  a  whole  region. 
She  fpies  me  now. 

Hfc.  What  Fire-Stone,  our  fweet  fon  ? 

Fire.  A  litle  fweeter  then  fome  of  you ;  or  a  doonghill  were 
too  good  for  me. 
.  -  Heck  How  much  hail  here  ? 

Fire.  Nineteene,  and  all  brave  plump  ones ;  befides  fix  lizards, 
and  three  ferpcntine  eggs* 

Hec.  Deere  and  fweet  boy  :  what  hcrbes  haft  thou  ? 

Fire.  I  have  fome  Mar-martin »  and  Man-dragon. 

Hec.  Marmaritin,  and  Mandragora,  thou  wouldft  fay. 

Fire.  Heer's  Pannax  too :    I  thanck  thee,  my  pan  akes  I  am  fure 
with  kneeling  downe  to  cut  'em. 

Hec.  And  Selago, 
Hedge  hifop  too :  how  ncere  he  goes  my  cuttings  ? 
Were  they  all  cropt  by  moonc-light  ? 

Fire.  Every  blade  of  'em,  or  I  am  a  moone-calf  (Mother). 

Hec.  Hye  thee  home  with  'era. 
Looke  well  to  the  houfe  to  night :  I  am  for  aloft. 

Fire.  Aloft  (quoth  you  ?)  1  would  you  would  breake  your  neck 

once,  that  I  might  have  all  quickly.     Hark,  hark,  mother;  they 

are  above  the  fteeple  alredy,  flying  over  your  head  with  a  noyfe  of 

mufitians. 

.    Hec.  They  are  they  indeed.     Help  me,  help  me ;  I'm  too  late 

els. 

$ONG.  Come  away,  come  away:        1        ..t 

u        *    u        *  >  m  toe  aire. 

Heccat,  Heccat^  come  away.  J 

Hec.  I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  . 

With  all  the  (peed  I  may. 

With  all  the  (peed  I  may. 

Wher's  Stadlin  ? 

Heerc     \  in  the  aire, 

Wher'sPuckle? 
Heere : 
And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwaine  too : 
We  lack  but  you ;  we  lack  but  you ; 
Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 

Hec.  I  will  but  noynt,  and  then  I  mount. 

\^A  fpirit  like  a  Cat  defcends* 
Ther's  one  comes  downe  to  fetch  his  dues ;  | 
A  kiffe,  a  coll,  a  fip  of  blood :  l  above^ 

And  why  thoft  llaift  fo  long  J 

1  mufc,  I  mufe. 
Since  the  air's  fo  fweet  and  good. 
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Hec.  Oh,  art  thou  come. 

What  ncwes,  what  newcs  ? 
All  goes  ftiil  to  our  delight^ 
Either  come^  or  els 

Refufe,  refufe. 
Hec.  Now  I  am  fumilh'd  for  the  flight. 
Fire.  Hark^  hark»  the  Catt  fings  a  brave  treble  in  her  owne  lan- 
guage. 

Hec.  going  «/.]  Now  I  goe,  now  I  flie, 
Malkin  my  fweete  spirit  and  !• 
Oh  what  a  daintie  plesoure  tis 
To  ride  in  the  aire 
When  the  moone  fhines  Biire, 
And  iing  and  daunce^  and  toy  and  kifs : 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountaines. 
Over  Teas,  our  miftris  fountaines. 
Over  fteepe  towres  and  turretts 
We  fljr  by  night,  'mongft  troopes  of  fpiritts. 
No  nng  of  belk  to  our  eares  founds. 
No  howlesof  woolves,  no  yelpes  of  hounds; 
No,  not  the  noyfe  of  waterVbreache, 
Or  cannon's  throat,  our  height  can  reache. 

No  Ring  of  bells,  &c.  I  above. 

Fire.  Well  Mother,  I  thanck  your  kindnes :  You  muft  be  gam- 
bolling i'th'aire,  and  leave  me  to  walk  here  like  a  fook  and  a  mor- 
tall.  lBx»0 

ACTV,     SCENE    n- 

£;r/^r  Due  HESSE,  Heccat,  Fi&estoni* 

Hec.  What  death  is't  you  defire  for  Almachildes  ? 

Dutch.  A  fodaine  and  a  fubtle. 

Hec.  Then  I  have  fitted  you. 
Here  lye  the  guifts  of  both ;  fodaine  and  fubtle : 
His  pidure  made  in  wax,  and  gently  molten 
By  a  blew  fire,  kindled  with  dead  mens'  eyes. 
Will  wafle  him  by  degrees. 

Ducb.  In  what  time,  pree-thee  ? 

Hec.  Perhaps  in  a  moone's  progreffe. 

Ducb.  What  ?  a  moneth  ? 
Out  upon  pidures !  if  they  be  fo  tedious. 
Give  me  things  with  fome  life. 

Hec.  Then  fccke  no  farther. 

DucL  This  muft  be  don  with  fpeed^.difpatth'd  thi>  night,. 
If  it  may  poflible. 

Hec.  I  have  it  for  you : 
Here's  that  will  do't ;  ftay  bat  perfi:£tion's  time. 
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And  that's  not  five  howres  hence* 
Duch,  Canil  thou  do  this  ? 
Hec.  Can  I  ? 

DucL  I  meane,  fo  clofcly. 
Hfc.  So  clofely  doe  you  meane  too  ? 
Duch,  So  artfully,  lo  cunningly. 
Hec,  Worfe  8c  worfe ;  doubts  and  incredulities. 
They  make  me  mad.     Let  fcrupulous  creatures  know 
Cum  volui,  ripis  ipfis  mirantibus,  amnes 
In  fontes  rediere  fuos ;  concuiTaa.  fifto, 
Stantia  concutio  cantu  freta ;  nubila  pello, 
Nubilaq.  induco :  ventos  abigoq.  vocoq. 
Vipereas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces ; 
£t  iilvas  moveo,  jubeoq,  tremifcere  montes, 
Et  mugire  folum,  manefq.  exire  fepulchris. 
Te  quoque  Luna  traho. 
Can  you  doubt  me  then,  daughter. 
Than  can  make  mountaines  tremble,  miles  of  woods  walk ; 
Whole  earth's  foundation  bellow,  and  the  fpiritts 
Of  the  entomb'd  to  burft  out  from  their  marbles ; 
Nay,  draw  yond  moone  to  my  envolv'd  defignes  ? 

F/rf,  I  know  as  well  as  can  be  when  my  mother's  mad  and  our 

C:at  catt  angrie ;  for  one  fpitts  French  then,  and  thother  fpitts 
tten. 

DucL  I  did  not  doubt  you.  Mother. 

Hfc,  No  ?  what  did  you. 
My  powre's  fo  firme,  it  is  not  to  be  queftion'd. 

DucL  Forgive  what's  pail :  and  now  I  know  th'  ofienfivenes 
That  vexes  art,  I'll  ftiun  th'  occafion  ever. 

Hec,  Leave  all  to  me  and  my  five  fitters,  daughter. 
It  (hall  be  convaid  in  at  howlett-time. 
Take  you  no  care.    My  fpiritts  know  their  moments : 
Raven,  or  fcreitch-owlc  never  fly  by  th*  dore 
But  they  call  in  (I  thanck  'em)  and  they  loofe  not  by't. 
I  give  'em  barley  foakd  in  infants'  blood : 
They  (hall  have  femina  cum  fanguine. 
Their  gorge  cramd  full  if  they  come  once  to  our  houfe ; 
We  are  no  niggard. 

Fire,  They  fere  but  too  well  when  they  come  heather :  thcjr 
date  up  as  much  tother  night  as  would  have  made  me  a  good  con- 
icionable  pudding. 

Hec.  Give  me  fome  lizards^braine :  quickly  Fireftone. 
Whcr's  grannam  Stadlin,  and  all  the  reft:  o'thTifters  ? 

Fire,  All  at  hand  fi^rfooth. 

Hec,  Give  me  Marmaritin ;  fome  Beare-brecch  ;  when  ? 

Fire,  Heer's  Beare-breech,  and  lizards  brainc  forfootb. 

Hec.  In  to  thcvciTcll; 
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And  fetch  three  ounces  of  the  rcd-hair'd  girlc 
I  kiira  lad  midnight. 

hire.  Whereabouts,  fweet  Mother  ? 

Hec.  Hip ;  hip  or  flanck.     Where  is  the  Acopus  ? 

Fire,  You  (hall  have  Acopus,  forfooth. 

Hec.  Stir,  ftir  about ;  whilft  I  begin  the  charmc. 

A  charme  Song,  about  a  Veflell* 

Black  fpiritts,  and  white ;  Red  fpiritts,  and  gray ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 

Titty,  Tiffin,  keepe  it  ftiff  in  ; 

Fire-drake,  Puckcy,  make  it  luckey ; 

Liard,  Robin,  you  mud  bob  in. 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about; 
All  ill  come  running  in,  all  good  keepe  out! 

1 .  Witch.  Heer's  the  blood  of  a  bat. 
Hec.      Put  in  that ;  oh  put  in  that. 

2.  Heer's  libbard's-bane. 
Hec.       Put  in  againe. 

1 .  The  juice  of  toad ;  the  oile  of  adder. 

2.  Thofe  will  make  the  yonker  madder. 
Hec.       Put  in ;  ther's  all,  and  rid  the  ftench. 

Fire*      Nay  heer's  three  ounces  of  the  red-hair'd  wench. 
Alh       Round,  around,  around,  &c. 
Hec.  So,  foe,  enough :  into  the  vdrell  with  it. 
There,  't  hath  the  true  perfcdion :  I  am  fo  light 
At  any  mifchief :  ther's  no  villany 
But  is  a  tune  methinkes. 

Fire.  A  tunc !  'tis  to  the  tune  of  dampnation  then,  I  warrant 
you  ;  and  that  fone  hath  a  villanous  burtnen. 

Hec.  Come  my  iweet  fifters ;  let  the  aire  ftrike  our  tunc, 
Whilft  we  Ihow  reverence  to  yond  peeping  moonc. 

[Here  they  daunce.     The  Witches  dance  £2f  Exeunt. 


•^»  THE  following  Songs  arc  found  in  Sir  William  D'Avcnant's 
alteration  of  this  play,  printed  in  1 674*  The  firft  and  fecond  of 
them  were,  I  believe,  written  by  him,  being  introduced  at  the  end 
of  the  iecond  adl,  in  a  fccne  of  which  he  undoubtedly  was  the  author* 
Of  the  other  fong,  which  is  fung  in^the  third  ad,  the  firft  words 
(Come  aivaj)  are  in  the  original  copy  ot  Macbeth ^  and  the  whole  is 
found  at  length  in  Middleton's  plav,  entitled  The  Witch,  which  has 
been  lately  printed  from  a  manulcript  in  the  collection  of  Major 
Pearfon*    Whether  this  fong  was  written  by  Shakfpeare»  and  omit« 
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ted,  like  many  others,  in  the  printed  copy,  cannot  now  be  afcer- 
tained.     Malone. 

A  C  T    II. 

FIRST   SONG    BT    THK   WITCHES. 

1 .  ff^iub.  Speak,  filler,  fpeak ;  is  the  deed  done  ? 

2.  IVitch.  Long  ago,  long  ago : 
Above  twelve  glafles  fince  have  ran. 

3.  Witch,  111  deeds  are  feldom  flow ; 

Nor  fingle  :  following  crimes  on  former  wait : 
The  worft  of  creatures  fafleft  propagate. 
Many  more  murders  mud  this  one  enfue. 
As  if  in  death  were  propagation  too. 

2.  Witch.  He  will  — 

I.  Witch.  Heftiall  — 

5.  Witch.  He  mud  fpill  much  more  blood ; 
And  become  worfe,  to  make  his  title  good. 

1 .  Witch.  Now  let's  dance. 

2.  Witch.  Agreed. 

3.  Witch.  Agreed. 

4.  Witch.  Agreed. 

Chor.  We  Ihould  rejoice  when  good  kings  bleed. 
When  cattle  die,  about  we  go ; 
W1iat  then,  when  monarchs  perifh,  (hould  we  do  ? 

SECOND    SONG. 
Let's  have  a  dance  upon  the  heath ; 
We  gain  more  life  by  Duncan's  death. 
Sometimes  like  brinded  cats  wc  fhew. 
Having  no  mufick  but  our  mew  : 
Sometimes  we  dance  in  fome  old  mill. 
Upon  the  hopper,  ftones,  and  wheel. 
To  fome  old  (aw,  or  bardifh  rhyme. 
Where  ftill  the  mill-clack  docs  Keep  time. 
Sometimes  about  an  hollow  tree. 
Around,  around,  around  dance  we : 
Thither  the  chirping  cricket  comes. 
And  beetle,  fineing  drowfy  hums  : 
Sometimes  we  dance  o'er  fens  and  furze. 
To  howls  of  wolves,  and  barks  of  curs  : 
And  when  with  none  of  thofe  we  meet. 
We  dance  to  the  echoes  of  our  feet. 
At  the  night-raven's  difmal  voice, 
Whilft  others  tremble,  we  rejoice ; 
And  nimbly,  nimbly  dance  we  flill. 
To  the  echoes  from  an  hollow  bill*  {Exetmu 
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ACT    III.      SCENE    V. 

Hecatb    and  the   three    Witches. 

MusiCK  and  Song. 

\Wnbin.'\  Hecate,  Hecate,  Hecate  f  Ocorteaway! 

Jiec.  Hairk,  I  am  call'd,  my  littk  fpirit,  fee. 

Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  flays  for  me. 

\Witbin!\  Come  away,  Hecate,  Hecate!  O  come  away  I 
Hec.  I  come,  I  come,  with  all  the  fpccd  I  may. 
With  all  the  fjpeed  I  may. 
Where's  Stadling? 

2.  Here.     [iMtbin,'] 
Hec.  Where's  Puckk? 

3.  Here;  [luitbin.'] 

And  Hopper  too,  and  Helway  too.* 
Wc  want  but  you,  we  want  but  you : 
Come  away,  siake  up  the  count. 

Hec.  I  will  but  'noint,  and  then  I  mount : 
I  will  but  'noint,  &c. 

[IVitbinJ]  Here  comes  down  one  to  fetch  hi«  dues, 

\A  Macbine  'with  Malkin  m  H  defcendsA 
A  kifs,  a  coll,  a  fipof  bk>od ; 
And  why  thou  ftay'ft  fo  long,  I  mufe. 
Since  the  air's  fo  iweet  and  good. 

Hec,  O,  art  thou  come  ?  What  news  ? 

[fVitbift.]  Air  goes  fair  for  our  delight : 
Either  come,  or  elfc  reftife. 

Hec.  Now  I'm  furaifti'd  for  the  flight; 

[Hecate //tfr</  berfelfin  the  Machine, 
Now  I  go,  and  now  I  fly, 
Malkin,  my  fweet  fpirit,  and  I. 
O,  what  a  dainty  pleafure's  thie. 
To  fail  i'the  air. 
While  the  moon  (hines  fair ; 
To  fing,  to  toy,  to  dance  and  kifs ! 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains ; 
Over  hills,  and  mifty  fountains ;  § 

*  And  Hopper  too,  and  Helway  /0O.]  In  the  fFhcB,  thefe  peribnages  are  called 
Ho^  and  Helhotyne.    M a  l  o h  i  • 

t  This  ftage-dircftion  I  have  added.  In  TbefFifcb  there  is  here  the  following 
marginal  note  :  "  A  fpirit  like  a  cat  defcends."  |n  Sir  W.  D'Avcnant's  altera- 
tion of  Macbeth,  printed  in  1674,  this  fong,  as  well  as  all  the  tttt  of  the  piece, 
is  printed  very  incorrcdly.  1  have  endeavoured  to^diftribute  the  different  parti 
•f  the  fong  before  us,  as,  I  imagine,  the  author  intended.     Malonx. 

^  O^ftr  hills,  &c.]  In  thofhtcb,  inftead  of  this  line  we  find  s 
Over  leas,  our miftreit' fountains*    Malomx* 
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OrcT  fteqdes,  towers,  and  turrets. 

We  fly  by  night  'mongft  troops  of  fpirit4« 

No  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  founds^ 

No  howls  of  wolves,  nor  yelps  of  hounds ; 

Noi  not  the  noifc  of  waters'  breach. 

Nor  cannons'  throats  our  height  can  reach*      [Hecate  a/cendt, 

1.  H^t'/cL  Come,  let's  make  hafte ;  (he'll  foon  be  back  again* 

2.  f^iuh.  But  whilft  (he  moves  through  the  foggy  air. 
Let's  to  the  cave,  and  our  dirs  charms  prepare.  [ExeunU 


Notes  otftitted  {on  account  of  length)  in  their  propet  places* 
[  8ee  p.  396.  ] 
^  *— I— ^  his  tivo  chamberlains 

fnil  I  tvith  fwine  and  ^ajfel/o  convince^  &C* 

—— ■ — ■ }fill  it  not  be  teceiu'd. 

When  *we  have  marlCd  nvith  blood  thofe  Jleepy  tivO 
Of  his  o*am  chamber f  and  ns*d  their  *vefy  daggers, 
Vhat  they  have  don't?]  In  the  original  bcotliffi  Hiftory  by 
Boethius,  and  in  Holinfhed's  Chronicle,  we  are  merely  told  that 
Macbeth  flew  Duncan  at  Invernefs.  No  particubrs  whatfoever 
are  mentioned.  The  circumflance  of  ntaking  Duncan's  chamber- 
kdns  drunk,  and  laying  the  guilt  of  his  murder  upon  them,  as  well 
as  fome  other  circumftances,  our  author  has  taken  from  the  hiilory 
of  Dofie,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  murdered  bv  Donwald,  Cap- 
tain of  the  caflle  of  Fores,  about  eighty  years  ocfore  Duncan  af- 
ecndcd  the  throne.  The  fa^  is  thus  told  by  Holinfhed,  in  p.  1 50 
^  his  Scottiih  Hiftory  (the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Duncan  com- 
mences in  p.  168) :  "  Donwald,  not  forgctiine;  the  reproach  which 
&is  linan  had  fufttined  by  the  execution  ot  thofe  his  kinfmcn, 
whom  the  king  for  a  fpedack  to  the  people  had  caufed  to  be  hanged, 
^Ould  not  but  (hew  manifeft  tokens  of  great  griefe  at  home  amongfl 
YAs  familie :  which  his  wife  perceiving,  ceaied  not  to  travell  with 
fcfm  tin  ftie  underftood  what  the  caufe  was  of  his  diipleafure. 
Whkh  at  length  when  ftie  had  learned  by  his  owne  relation,  ftic, 
is  one  that  bare  no  leffe  malice  in  hir  heart,  for  the  like  caufe 
•n  his  behalfe,  than  hir  hufband  did  for  his  friends,  counfelled 
him,  (fith  the  king  ufed  oftentimes  to  lodge  in  his  houfe  without 
anie  gard  about  him  other  than  the  garrifon  of  the  caftle,  [of  Fores,] 
which  was  whofie  at  his  commandement)  to  make  him  awaie,  and 
Jbonved  him  the  meanes  ivherebj  he  might  Jooneft  accomplifi  it* 

Donwald,  thus  being  the  more  kindled  in  wrath  by  the  worda 
«f  his  wife,  dcterminecfto  follow  hir  advice  in  the  execution  of  fo 
lieinous  an  aft.  Whereupon  devifing  with  himfelfe  for  a  while, 
which  way  hec  might  bcft  accomplifh  his  curfed  intent,  at  length 

Sit  opportunitie,  and  fped  his  purpofe  as  followeth.    It  chanced 
at  me  king  upon  the  date  before  he  purpofed  to  depart  foortb  of  the 
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eaftellt  was  long  in  his  oratorie  at  his  praiers,  and  there  continued 
till  it  was  late  in  the  night.  At  the  laft,  comming  foorth,  he 
called  fuch  afore  him  as  had  faithfuUie  ferved  him  in  purfuu  and 
apprehenfion  of  the  rebels ^  and  giving  them  heart  ie  thanks  he  bejionved 
fundrie  bmourahle  gifts  amongfi  them^  of  the  nvhich  number  Donwald 
luas  one,  as  he  that  had  beets  ever  accounted  a  mnfi  faithfsd fervant  /# 
the  king. 

At  lengthy  having  talked  with  them  a  long  time  he  got  him  into 
bis  privie  chamber^  onlie  nvith  t^wo  of  his  chamberlains,  who  having; 
brought  him  to  1)ed»  came  foorth  againe,  and  then  fell  to  banket- 
ting  with  Donwald  and  hiswife»  who  had  prepared  diverfe  delicate 
difhes,  and  fundrie  forts  of  drinks  for  their  reare  fupper  or  collation^ 
whereat  they  fate  up  fo  long,  till  thej  had  charged  their  fiomachs  .«witb 
fuch  full  gorges,  that  their  heads  were  no  fooner  got  to  the  pilloWy 
but  afleepe  they  were  fo  fad,  that  a  man  might  nave  removed  the 
chamber  over  them,  foouer  than  to  have  awaked  them  out  of  their 
drunken  flecpe. 

Then  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  the  ad  greatlie  in  heart, 
yet  through  inlligation  of  his  wife,  he  called  foure  of  his  fervants 
unto  him,  (whom  he  had  made  privie  to  his  wicked  intent  before^ 
and  framed  to  his  purpofe  with  large  gifts,)  and  now  declaring^ 
unto  them,  after  what  fort  they  (hould  worke  the  feat,  they  gladlie 
obeyed  his  inflrudions,  and  fpeedilie  going  about  the  murther* 
they  enter  the  chamber  in  which  the  king  laie,  a  little  before  cocks 
crow,  where  they  fecretlie  cut  his  throte  as  he  lay  deeping,  without 
anie  bufkling  at  all :  and  immediately  bv  a  pofterne  gate  they  car* 
ried  foorth  the  dead  bodie  into  the  fields,  and  throwing  it  upon  a 
horfc  there  provided  for  that  purpofe,  they  convey  it  unto  a  place 
about  two  miles  diftant  from  the  caftell. — 

Donwald,  about  the  time  tliat  the  murther  was  in  dooing,  got 
him  amongft  them  that  kept  the  watch,  and  fo  continued  to  com* 
panic  with  them  all  the  refidue  of  the  night.  But  in  the  morning; 
when  the  noife  was  ralfed  in  the  kings  chamber,  how  the  king  was 
flaine,  his  bodie  conveied  awaie,  and  the  bed  all  bewraied  with 
bloud,  he  luith  the  *watch  ran  thither,  as  though  he  had  known  uw- 
thifig  of  the  matter ;  and  breaking  into  the  chamber,  and  finding 
cakes  of  bloud  in  the  bed,  and  on  the  floore  about  the  fides  of  it, 
he  forthwith  JIe<w  the  chamberlains,  as  guiltie  of  that  heinous  mur- 
ther, and  then  like  a  madman  running  to  and  fro,  he  ranfacked 
evcrie  corner  witliin  the  caftell,  as  though  it  had  beene  to  have 
fecne  if  he  might  have  found  either  the  bodie,  or  any  of  the  mur-» 
therers  hid  in  anic  privie  place :  but  at  length  comming  to  the 
pofterne  gate,  and  finding  it  open,  he  burdened  the  chamberltinsp 
ijohom  he  had  Jlaine,  luitb  all  the  fault,  they  having  the  keycs  of 
the  gates  committed  to  their  keeping  all  the  night,  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  utherwife  (faid  he)  but  that  they  weic  of  counfell  ia 
the  committing  of  that  mofl  deteftablc  murther. 
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Finallic,  fuch  was  his  ovcr-carncft  diliecncc  in  the  fcvcre  inqui- 
fition  and  trial  of  the  offenders  heerein,  that  fome  of  the  lords  be- 
gan to  midike  the  matter,  and  to  fmell  foorth  (hrewd  tokens  that 
he  (hould  not  be  altogether  cleare  himfelfe.  But  for  fo  much  as 
they  were  in  that  countrie  where  he  had  the  whole  rule,  what  bj 
reafon  of  his  friends  and  authoritie  together,  they  doubted  to  utter 
what  they  thought,  till  time  and  place  (hould  better  ferve  thereunto, 
and  hereupon  got  them  awaie  everie  man  to  his  home/'  Ma  lone* 


Add,  at  the  conclufion  of  Mr.  Malone's  note,  p.  41 1.]  I  believe, 
however,  a  line  has  been  loft  after  the  words  "  ftealthy  pace." 

Our  author  did  not,  I  imagine,  mean  to  make  the  murderer  a 
ravilher  likewife.  In  the  parallel  paflage  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece^ 
they  are  diftind  perfons : 

**  While  Lust  and  Murder  wake,  toftain  and  kill.'* 
Perhaps  the  line  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  loft,  was  of  this 
import : 

and  withered  Murder, 

Alarum 'd  by  his  fentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whofe  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  ftealthy  pace 
Enters  the  portal \  luhile  mght-'wakuig  LUST, 
With  Tarquin's  raviftiing  fides,  towards  his  deftg« 
Moves  like  a  ghoft. 
So,  in  The  $panijh  Tragedy  : 
•*  At  midnight — 

««  When  man,  and  bird,  and  beaft,  arc  all  at  reft, 
•*  Save  thofe  that  watch  for  rape  and  blodie  murder," 
There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  many  of  the  difficulties  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  plays  arife  from  lines  and  half  lines  having  been  omitted^ 
by  the  compofitor's  eye  paffing  haftily  over  them.  Of  this  kind  of 
negligence  there  is  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  prefent  play,  at 
printed  in  the  folio,  i6^z,  where  the  following  paftage  is  thus 
exhibited : 

«'  that  we  but  teach 

"  Bloody  inltrudlions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
•*  To  plague  the  ingredience  of  our  poi/on  d  chalice 
*•  To  our  own  lips." 
If  this  miftake  had  happened  in  the  firft  copy,  and  had  been  con- 
tinued in  the  fub^e^]uent  impreflions,  what  diligence  or  fagacity 
could  have  reftored  the  paflage  to  fcnfe  ? 

In  the  f)lio,  1623,  it  is  right,  except  that  the  word  ingredients 
is  there  alfo  mif-fpelt : 

'•  which,  being  taught,  return 

•*  To  plague  the  in^^enior.  This  tven-handed  jufiice 
"  Commends  the  ingredience  of  ourpoifon'd  cnalice 
^'  To  our  own  lips." 
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So,  the  following  pailage  in  Much  ado  ahota  nothing, 

**  And  I  will  break  with  her  and  luith  her  father, 

'*  And  ihoujhalt  hofve  her,     Was't  not  to  this  end,"  &c. 
18  printed  thus  in  the  folio,  [1623]  by  the  compofi tor's  eye  glance 
ing  from  one  line  to  the  other : 

•<  And  I  will  break  with  her.   Was't  not  to  this  cad,"  fkzm 
Again,  we  find  in  the  play  before  us,  edit*  163Z  : 

*•  for  their  dear  caufes 

'*  Excite  the  mortified  man.*' 
inflead  of 

"  for  their  dear  caufes 

**  Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 

"  Excite  the  mortified  man." 
Again,  in  The  Winter* t  Tale,  1632  : 

*'  in  himfelf  too  mighty, 

**  Untill  a  time  may  fcrve." 
infteadof 

'•  in  himfelf  too  mighty, 

*•  And  in  his  parties,  his  allianee*     Let  him  be, 

**  Untill  a  time  may  fcrve."    Ma  lone. 


See  p.  425,  n.  4.]  After  the  horrour  and  agitation  of  this  fccnc, 
the  reader  may  perhaps  not  be  difplcafed  to  paufe  for  a  few  minutes* 
The  confummate  art  which  Shakfpeare  has  difplaycd  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  murder  of  Duncan,  and  during  the  commiflion  of  the 
dreadful  a^i  cannot  but  ftrike  every  intelligent  reader.  An  inge- 
nious writer,  however,  whofe  comparative  view  of  Macbeth  and 
Richard  III.  has  juft  reached  my  hands,  has  developed  fome  of  the 
more  minute  traits  of  the  charader  of  Macbeth,  particularly  in  the 
prefent  and  fubfequent  fcene,  with  fuch  acutcnefs  of  obfervation, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  tranfcribe  fuch  of  his  remarks  as  relate  to  the 
fubjedl  now  before  us,  though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  hinn. 
After  having  proved  by  a  deduction  of  many  particulars,  that  the 
towering  ambition  of  Richard  is  of  a  very  diflTerent  colour  from 
that  of  Macbeth,  whofe  weaker  defires  feem  only  to  aim  at  pre- 
eminence of  place,  not  of  dominion,  he  adds,  ••  Upon  the  fame 
principle  a  diilindtion  ilill  (Ironger  is  made  in  the  article  of  courage, 
though  both  are  poflefled  of  it  even  to  an  eminent  degree ;  but  in 
Richard  it  is  intrepidity,  and  in  Macbeth  no  more  than  refolution  : 
in  him  it  proceeds  from  exertion,  not  from  nature ;  in  enterprize 
he  betrays  a  degree  of  fear,  though  he  is  able,  when  occafion  re- 
quires, to  ftifle  and  fubdue  it.  When  he  and  his  wife  are  concerting 
the  murder,  his  doubt,  "  if  we  fhould  fail  ?"  is  a  difficulty  raifed 
by  an  apprehenfion ;  and  as  foon  as  that  is  removed  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Lady  Macbeth,  to  make  the  officers  drunk  and  lay  the 
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crime  upon  them,  he  runs  with  violence  into  the  other  extreme  of 
confidence,  and  cries  out,  with  a  rapture  unufual  to  him» 

'*  —  Brine  forth  men  children  only»  &c« 

••  Will  it  not  be  receiv'd 

**  When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  thofe  fleepy  two 

'*  Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 

•*  That  they  have  done  it }" 
which  queftion  he  puts  to  her  who  had  the  moment  before  fuggefted 
the  thought  of 

"  His  fpungy  officers,  who  (hall  bear  the  guilt 

"  Ofjur  great  quell." 
and  his  aiking  it  again,  proceeds  from  that  extravagance  wiA  which 
a  delivery  ^om  apprehenfion  and  doubt  is  always  accompanied. 
Then  fummoning  all  his  fortitude  he  fays,  "  I  am  fettled,"  &c. 
and  proceeds  to  tne  bloody  bufinefs  without  any  further  recoil.  But 
a  certain  degree  of  reftlefTnefs  and  anxiety  ftill  continues,  fuch  as  if 
conftantly  felt  by  a  man  not  naturally  very  bold,  worked  op  to  a 
momentous  atchievement.  His  imagination  dwells  entirely  on  the 
circumftances  of  horrour  which  furround  him ;  the  vifion  of  the 
dagger ;  the  darknefs  and  the  ftilhicfs  of  the  night,  and  the  terrors 
and  the  prayers  of  the  chamberiains.  Lady  ^^cbcth,  who  is  cool 
and  undifmayed,  attends  to  the  bufinefs  only;  confiders  of  the 
place  where  (he  had  laid  the  daggers  ready;  the  impoffibiltty  of  hit 
mifling  them ;  and  is  afraid  of  nothing  but  a  difappointment.  She 
is  eamefl  and  eager ;  he  is  uneafy  and  impatient ;  and  therefore 
wifties  it  over : 

'*  I  go,  and  k  is  done ;"  &c. 
But  a  refolution  thus  forced  cannot  hold  longer  than  the  imme- 
diate  occafion  for  it :  the  moment  after  that  is  accomplifhed  for 
which  it  was  ncceflary,  his  thoughts  take  the  contrary  turn,  and 
he  cries  out  in  agony  and  defpair, 

**  Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking!  I  would  thou  coold'ft  !*• 
That  courage  which  had  fupported  him  while  he  was  fettled  and 
bent  up^  forfakcs  him  {o  immoiiately  after  he  has  performed  the 
terrible  featy  for  which  it  had  been  exerted,  that  he  forgets  the 
favourite  circumftance  of  laying  it  on  the  officers  of  the  bedcham- 
ber ;  and  when  reminded  of  it  he  refufes  to  return  and  complete  hit 
work,  acknowledging, 

"  I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 

"  Look  on't  again  I  dare  not." 
His  diforder'd  fenles  deceive  him ;  and  his  debilitated  fpiritf 
fail  him ;  he  owns  that  "  every  noife  appals  him  ;"  he  liftens  when 
nothing  (lirs ;  he  miftakes  the  founds  ne  does  hear ;  he  is  fo  con* 
fufed  as  not  to  know  whence  the  knocking  proceeds.  She,  who 
is  more  calm,  knows  that  it  is  from  the  fouth  entry ;  (he  gives  clear 
and  dircd  anfwers  to  all  the  incoherent  quellions  he  aflcs  her ;  but 
he  returns  none  to  that  which  ihe  puts  to  him ;  and  though  after 
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fome  time,  and  when  neceflity  again  urges  him  to  recoiled  himielfy. 
he  recovers  fo  far  as  to  conceal  fis  diilrefs,  yet  he  dill  is  not  able  to, 
divert  his  thoughts  from  it :  all  his  anfwers  to  the  trivial  queilions 
of  Lenox  and  Macduff  are  evidently  given  by  a  man  thinking  of 
fomething  elfe ;  and  by  taking  a  tindure  from  the  fubjedl  of  his 
attention,  they  become  equivocal : 

Macd.  Is  the  king  ftirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet. 

hen.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  ? 

Mach,  He  did  appoint  fo. 

Lett,  The  night  has  been  unruly;  where  we  !  r 

Our -chimneys  were  blown  down ;  &c. 

Macb.  Twas  a  rough  nieht. 
Not  yet  implies  that  he  will  by  and  by,  and  is  a  kind  of  guard 
againft  any  fuipicion  of  his  knowing  that  the  king  would  never  flir 
more.  He  did  appoint  fo,  is  the  very  counterpart  of  that  which  he 
had  faid  to  Lady  Macbeth,  when  on  his  firll  meeting  her  (he  alked 
him> 

*'  Lady  M.  When  goes  he  hence  ? 

«*  Macb.  To-morrow,  as  he  purpofes." 
in  both  which  anfwers  he  alludes  to  his  difappointing  the  king's 
intention.  And  when  forced  to  make  fomc  reply  to  the  long  dc- 
fcription  given  by  Lenox,  he  puts  off  the  fubjeA  which  the  other 
was  fo  much  inclined  to  dwell  on,  by  a  flight  acquiefcence  in  what 
had  been  faid  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  night ;  but  not  like  a  man 
who  had  been  attentive  to  the  account,  or  was  willing  to  keep  up 
the  converfation/'  Remarks  on  fame  of  the  Chara8ers  of  Shakfpeare, 
[by  Mr.  Whateley]  8vo.  1785. 

To  thefe  ingenious  obfcrvations  I  entirely  fubfcribc,  except  that 
I  think  the  wavering  irrefolution  and  agitation  of  Macbeth  after 
the  murder  ought  nottobeafcribcd/^/tTv  to  a  remiffion  of  coura^, 
fmcc  much  of  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  remorfe  which  would  anfe 
ill  a  man  who  was  of  a  good  natural  difpofition,  and  is  defer ibcd 
as  originally  "  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kiiidnefs; — ^not  without 
ambition,  out  without  the  illnefs  (hould  attend  it."     Malonb. 

See  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whatcley's  Diflertation,  p.  584  ^  fiq^ 
They  firft  appeared  in  ^'he  European  Magazine  for  April,  1787. 
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